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The  person  charging  this  material  is  re- 
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Theft,  mutilation,  and  underlining  of  books 
are  reasons  for  disciplinary  action  and  may 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

1900-1901. 

WAI.TER  D.  Kee,  President   Term    Expires  1901 


H.  D.  Barnes   *'  "  1901 

Frank  W.  JosIvYN  '   "  "  1901 

W.  J.  PHii,r.iPS,  D.  D.  S   "  "  1901 

Geo.  N.  Morgan   "  "  1902 

H.  Iv.  Pratt,  M.  D   "  "  1902 

Joseph  C.  Merrii^t.   "  *'  1902 

J.  F.  BEI.T.,  M.  D   "  "  1<)03 

Henry  Schmidt   "  1903 

J.O.Myers   "  "  1903 

F.  B.  Perkins,  Secretary. 

M.  A.  Whitney,  Superintendent. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Course  OF  Study  and  Text  Books— Messrs.  Morgan,  Joslyn  and  Myers. 
Teachers— Messrs.  Merrill.  Pratt,  Barnes,  Joslyn  and  Bell. 
Finance — Messrs,  Phillips,  Merrill,  Bell  and  Myers. 
SUPPI.IES— Messrs.  Merrill,  Phillips  and  Schmidt. 
Auditing — Messrs.  Joslyn,  Morgan  and  Schmidt. 

Buildings  and  Grounds— Messrs.  Barnes,  Morgan,  Pratt,  Morgan  and 

Bell. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

1901-1902. 

Wai^TER  D.  Kee,  President  

Geo.  N.  Morgan  

H.  Iv.  Pratt,  M.  D  

Joseph  C.  Merril,!.  

J.  F.  BelIv,  M.  D  

Henry  Schmidt  

J.  O.  Myers  

W.  J.  Pmi^wps,  D.  D.  S  

K.  A.  Mead  

Chas.  a.  Carlson  

F.  B.  Perkins.  Secretary. 

M.  A.  Whitney,  Superintendent 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
FOR  1901-1902. 

Course  oe  Study  and  Text  Books— Messrs.  Bell,  Phillips  and  Carlson. 
Teachers— Messrs.  Pratt,  Phillips  and  Mead. 
Finance — Messrs.  Morgan,  Schmidt,  Bell  and  Myers. 
Supplies — Messrs.  Pratt,  Merrill  andCarlson. 
Auditing — Messrs.  Myers,  Morgan  and  Mead. 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Messrs.  Schmidt,  Pratt,  Merrill,  Mead  and 
Phillips. 


Term  Expires  1902 
1902 
1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
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Public  Schools,  City  of  Elgin. 


CALENDAR  J900--J90r 

1000. 

September  4  Schools  Open. 

November  29-30   r  Thanksgiving  Recess. 

December  21,  1900-January  7,  1901  Holiday  Vacation. 

1901. 

March  29  to  April  8  Easter  Vacation. 

June  14  Schools  Close. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR  FOR  J90M902. 

1B01. 

Tuesday,  September  3  School  Opens. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  November  28  and  29  .  .  .  Thanksgiving  Recess. 
Friday,  December  20,  Schools  Close  for  Holiday  Vacation  of  two  Weeks. 

1902. 

Monday,  January  6  Schools  Reopen. 

March  21  to  March  31  Easter  Vacation  of  One  Week. 

March  31  Schools  Re-Open. 

May  30,  Memorial  Day  School  Holiday. 

June  13  Commencement. 


SUPERVISION- 

M.  A  Whitney  .  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Jennie  Tazewei.1,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Rose  E.  Judson  Supervisor  of  Music. 

Nora  B.  Hill  Supervisor  of  Drawing. 


Public  Schools,  City  of  Elgin, 
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JANITORS. 


Samuel  Beck   High  School 

Abraham  Newsome   Brook  Street 

Rdward  Hineman   Columbia 

U.  S.  Groce   Franklin 

John  Claybrook  Sheridan  School  (Hill  Avenue) 

O.  C.  Hutchins   Abby  C.  Wing. 

Charles  Gansen   Ivocust  Street. 

Alex.  Grierson  Garfield  School  (May  Street) 

Carl  Osburg  Grant  School  (Mill  Street) 

Adam  Golden  I^incoln  School  (National  Street) 

Henry  C.  Raymond   Oak  Street 

C.  Gregoire   Prospect  Street 

Wm.  Jarrett   Washington. 


LOCATIONS  OF  BUILDINGS, 

High  School   DuPage  and  Chapel 

Bent  Street  School   Bent  and  St.  Charles 

Brook  Street  School   Brook  and  Cherry 

Columbia  School   Hill,  Columbia  and  Lincoln 

Franklin  School   DuPage  and  Geneva 

Sheridan  School  (Hill  Avenue)  .  .  Hill,  Ann  and  Porter 

Abby  C.  Wing  School   Kimball  and  Center 

Locust  Street  School   ,  Locust,  Perry,  Elm  and  Crosby 

Garfield    School   May,  Grace  and  St.  Charles 

Grant  School   Mill,  Lawrence  and  Jackson 

Lincoln  School   National,  St.  Charles,  Villa,  Channing 

Oak  Street  School   Oak,  Billings  and  Griswold 

Prospect  School   Prospect  and  Lovell 

Washington  School   West  Chicago,  Van,  Mallory,  Wilcox 
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Public  Schools,  City  of  Elgin. 


Report  of  the  Secretary* 

Report  of  the  school  receipts  and  expenditures,  Union  School  District 
No.  1.  Elgin,  Illinois,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901. 

Estimated  actual  value  of  all  property  in  school  district.   .   .  115,359,760.00 

Assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  district   3,071,595.00 

Rate  of  local  tax  levied  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  in 

district  per  |100.00  3.40 

Warrants  outstanding,  beginning  of  year                               .  3,000.00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year                                     •  ■   .  .   .  15,221.41 

Warrants  outstanding  at  end  of  year   400.00 

Bond  school  debt  of  district  at  end  of  year   151,000.00 

Population  of  district   22,440 

Persons  of  school  age  0  to  21  years  inclusive,  in  district  ....  6,062 

Number  pupils  enrolled,  all  schools   4,290 

Average  number  in  daily  membership,  all  schools   3,911 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  all  schools   3,629 

Annual  cost  of  education  per  pupil.  (Taking  as  a  basis  sum  of 
cost  of  teachers  and  sundries  and  interest  on  warrants  di- 
vided by  average  number  in  daily  attendance,   $22.02 

Annual  cost  of  education  per  pupil.  (Taking  as  a  basis  sum  of 
cost  of  teaching,  sundries,  and  interest  on  warrants  di- 
vided by  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  school)   |18.63 

ACCOUNT  CURRENT. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  Union  School  District  No.  1.,  Elgin,  111., 
for  the  year  of  1900-1901,  commencing  July  1,  1900. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1900    $5,119.40 

Received  from  Hanover  Township  Treasurer   1,428.14 

Received  from  Distributable  fund   3,298.50 

Received  from  taxes   104,712.46 

Received  from  miscellaneous  sources   274.49 

Total  •    .  $114,832.99 

Received  from  sale  of  warrants   61,500.00 


Total   1176,332.99 


Public  Schools,  City  of  Elgin. 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Paid  for  teaching — 

Males   $  9,430.00 

Females  •  •   49,119.75  f58,549.75 

Paid  for  repairs  and  improvements   3,572.38 

Paid  for  furniture   405.71 

Paid  for  library   487.54 

Paid  for  apparatus   197.23 

Paid  for  incidentals. 

Janitors   5,927.77 

Fuel   4,291.99 

Sundries   5,601.63  15,821.39 

Total  current  expense  for  the  year  ....  ~  $79,034.00 

Paid  for  interest  on  bonds   7,586.50 

Warrants   890.08  8,477.58 

Paid  bonds  redeemed   5,000.00 

Paid  warrants  redeemed   68,600.00 

Balance  on  hand   15,221.41 

Total   1176,332.99 


F.  B.  PERKINS,  Secretary. 
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Public  Schools,  City  of  Elgin. 


ESTIMATED  VALUE.  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


x>uiiciin^ 

I?  uriiiLurt: 

Total 

J.  ULdi 

Bent  Street  

$  900 

$  1,800 

$.  .  . 

$  2,700 

Brook  Street  

500 

1,800 

200 

2,500 

Columbia  

26,000 

3,600 

1,200 

30,800 

Franklin  

23,000 

9,500 

1,600 

34,100 

High  

30,000 

12,000 

3,200 

45,200 

Sheridan  

25,900 

4,000 

1,700 

31,600 

Abbv  C.  Wing  

30,000 

4,000 

1,500 

35,500 

Locust  

24,000 

4,000 

1,500 

29,500 

Garfield  

17,500 

3,500 

1,500 

22,500 

Grant  

16,200 

3,000 

1,500 

20.700 

Lincoln   

30,200 

3,000 

1,500 

34.700 

Oak  Street  

17,500 

3,000 

1,200 

21,700 

18,200 

4,000 

1,600 

23,800 

Washington  

20,500 

4,500 

1,100 

26,100 

Clark  Street  (lot)  

1,000 

1,000 

Total  

1280,400 

$62,700 

$19,301) 

$362,400 

1362,400 

3,300 

8,000 

Total  •  • 

$373,700 

Public  Schools,  City  of  Elgin. 
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PROSPECT   i 

WASHINGTON    .      .  | 

Total  1 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools* 

Elgin,  1 1,1,.,  July  1,  '01. 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  Elgin,  Illinois: 

Gentlemen:    I  herewith  submit  this  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  schools 
of  the  city: 


TOTAL  ENROLIyMENT  FOR  EACH  MONTH. 


GRADES. 

HIGH. 

TOTAL. 

3318 

417 

3935 

3599 

414 

4013 

354ti 

413 

3959 

December  

3497 

411 

3908 

January   

3487 

411 

3898 

PVbruary  

3487 

482 

3969 

March  

3438 

477 

3915 

April  

3465 

474 

3939 

May  

3376 

464 

3840 

June  

3291 

443 

3734 

Total  

3470 

441 

31 118 

WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PUPILS  ENROI  LED  IN  ALL  SCHOOLS. 

Boys  Girls 

Grades                                                                 1,937  1,84(3 

High  School                                                           212  295 

Total                                                        2,149  2,141 

Increase  over  last  year  

Average  daily  attendance — ' 

High  School  

Grades  


4.290 
151 

418 
3,211 


Total  

Total  number  of  days  taught 
Total  days  attendance  .  .  . 


3.629 
19,537 
676,899 
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TARDINESS  FOR  1900-1901. 


SCHOOIv. 

Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 

Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  Total 

High   

27 

20 

27 

16 

17 

38 

38 

22 

29 

10 

244 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

2 

15 

Bent  

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

5 

0 

10 

13 

8 

3 

2 

2 

4 

6 

0 

48 

Franklin(Graded) 

18 

17 

23 

8 

14 

10 

6 

9 

7 

5 

117 

Garfield  

13 

14 

16 

11 

17 

15 

15 

13 

9 

7 

130 

12 

16 

1 7 

12 

9 

21 

9(1 

1 7 

23 

Q 
o 

-I.  r)\J 

4 

5 

7 

15 

9 

10 

4 

13 

11 

2 

80 

25 

15 

34 

17 

19 

17 

12 

10 

14 

3 

166 

Oak  

11 

7 

5 

6 

0 

14 

G 

5 

6 

0 

60 

4 

1 

10 

16 

6 

21 

4 

9 

9 

4 

84 

2 

7 

4 

6 

2 

6 

4 

0 

6 

2 

39 

Washington  

7 

7 

11 

9 

8 

6 

4 

8 

7 

4 

71 

Abby  C.  Wing 

27 

32 

25 

24 

24 

19 

20 

17 

3 

224 

Total 

151 

151 

192 

149 

129 

199 

135 

132 

1.^0 

45 

1433 

PROMOTED  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  JUNE,  1901. 


Boys 

Girls 

Lincoln  School  

11 

6 

6 

29 

Prospect  School  

9 

3 

Sheridan  School  

5 

11 

Washington  School  

5 

9 

Abby  C.  Wing  School  

9 

18 

Total  

45 

76  Total 

121 

GROWTH  OF  HIGH  SCHOOIv  IN  RECENT  YEARS. 

Bo3's 

Girls 

Total 

66 

129 

195 

Number  enrolled  for  the  year  1900-1901  .  . 

212 

295 

507 

312 

Population  of  District,  June,  1896   

21,086 

Population  of  District,  June,  1901  

22,440 

Increase  ,  .  .  . 

1,354 

14 


Public  Schools,  City  of  Elgin. 


Below  is  given  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  past  half  year, 
the  number  of  teachers  in  each  building,  the  average  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher,  and  the  number  of  rooms  in  each  building  not  in  use: 


Number 

Number  of 

Average  num- 

Number 

ei 

rolled. 

teachers. 

ber  of  pupils 
per  teacher. 

rooms  n 
in  use. 

High  

15 

32 

0 

Bent  St.  School  .    .    ,  . 

25 

1 

25 

0 

Brook  St.  School  .  .  . 

44 

1 

44 

1 

Columbia  School  . 

997 

6 

38 

2 

Franklin  School  (grades) 

17() 

4 

44 

0 

Garfield  School  .... 

334 

•  7 

44 

0 

Grant  School  (Mill  St.) 

242 

6 

40 

1 

Lincoln  School  .  .  .  . 

453 

12 

38  X 

0 

Ivocust  St.  School  .  .  . 

344 

9 

39  \ 

0 

Oak  St.  School  

295 

7 

42 

0 

Prospect  School  .  .  . 

320 

8 

40  + 

0 

Sheridan  School  (Hill  St. 

)  373 

9 

41  X 

0 

Washington  School  .  .  . 

305 

8 

3n 

0 

Abby  C.  Wing  School  .  . 

512 

13 

40  + 

0 

Principals  in  schools  marked  thus  X  teach  only  part  of  the  time,  and  de- 
vote the  remainder  of  tne  time  to  the  work  of  principal.  I>i  this  table  they 
are  counted  as  regular  teachers. 

The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  somewhat  less  in  the  high  school 
than  in  the  grades,  but  this  number  gives  classes  as  large  as  can  well  be  hand- 
led in  the  higher  work.  The  average  per  teacher  in  most  city  and  high  schools 
is  not  over  thirty. 


NUMBER  OF  PUPIIyS  PROMOTED  TO  AND  ENTERING  THE  HIGH  SCHOOI, 
DURING  THE  YEAR. 


Promoted. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

June,  1900  

,,,49 

47 

96 

36 

44 

80 

Total  

,  ,  85 

91 

176 

Entered. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Sept.  1900  

52 

47 

99 

,,  37 

42 

79 

Total, 

89 

89 

178 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  two  cases  more  pupils  entered  the  high  school 
than  were  promoted  from  the  eighth  grades  with  those  classes.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  some  pupils  entered  who  had  completed  the  work 
of  the  eighth  grade  with  a  former  class,  and  also  by  accessions  from  those  who 
have  moved  to  the  city  from  other  places. 


Public  Schools,  City  of  Elgin. 
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HIGH  SCHOOIv  ENROIvIvMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


TABLE  I. 

Number 

Number  Number  left  in  class  at  close 

Enrolled        the  class  of  semester 

CLASS.                     Boys.    Girls.  Boys.    Girls.  Boys.  Girls. 

12  A                                            23        42         0         0  23  42 

12  B                                             6        11          0         0  6  11 

11  A                                              19        32          2          4  17  28 

11  B                                             21        25         4          1  17  24 

10  A                                            40        6G  10         7  30  59 

10  B                                            11        28          2          3  9  25 

9  A                                            53        49  10         3  43  4(5 

9  B                                            39        42          6          5  33  37 


Total                              212  295  34        23  178  272 

FIRST  SEMESTER,  1900-01. 
TABLE  II. 

Enrolled.  Left  School.  In  at  Close. 

GRADE.          Boys.  Girls.  Total.  Boys.  Girls.  Total.  Boys.  Girls.  Total' 

12  A                           5        7        12  0  0         0  '57  12 

12  B                         17       33        50  0  0         0  17       33  50 

11  A                           G       13        19  0  0         0  6       13  19 

11  B                         16       30        46  0  2         2  16       28  44 

10  A                          22      25        47  1  0         1  21       25  4G 

10  B                         40       66       106  4  3         7  36       63  '  99 

9  A                         10       28        38  1  1         2  9       27  36 

9  B                         54      48       102  5  2         7  49       46  95 


Total   170     250       420  11  8        19  159  242  401 

SECOND  SEMESTER,  1900-01. 

Enrolled.  Left  School.  In  at  Close. 

GRADE.  Boys.  Girls.  Total.  Boys.  Girls.  Total.  Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

12  A                         20       38        58  1  1  2  19  37  56 

12  B                           6       13        19  0  0  0  6  13  19 

11  A                         19       30        49  2  2  4  17  28  45 

11  B                          20       25        45  3  1  4  17  24  41 

10  A                         37       63       100  7  4        11  30  59  89 

10  B                          11       25        36  2  0  2  9  25  34 

9  A                         53       46        99  8  0  8  45  46  91 

9  B                          37       42        79  6  5  11  31  37  68 

Total   203     282      485  29  13       42  174  269  443 


16  Public  Schools,  City  of  Elgin. 


ENROLLMENT  BY  MONTHS. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Boys.  Girls.  Both. 

September   109  248  417 

October   167  247  414 

November   105  248  413 

December   164  247  411 

January   164  247  411 

Average   160  247  413 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

February   202  281  483 

March   197  280  477 

April   194  280  474 

May   191  273  465 

June   174  269  443 

Average    192  270  468 

Average  for  year   179  262  441 


AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 


September  393 

October  390 

November  395 

December  388 

January  .387 

Average  392 

February  461 

March  452 

April  439 

May  432 

June  432 

Average  443 

Average  for  year   417 


Public  Schools,  City  of  Elgin, 
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Table  3^/Summary  by  Depafts/^Fifst  Semester,  19004S01. 


Enrolled. 

I.eft  Cla.ss. 

In 

At  Close. 

Passed. 

Not  Passed. 

DEPARTMENTS 

AND  CI/ASSES. 

>> 

li 
>> 

• 

t/i 

,c 

tn 
>, 

ua 

o 

I- 

o 

O 

o 

>. 

o 

o 

o 

>> 

o 

o 

05 

O 

03 

03 

O 

03 

03 

O 

CQ 

03 



03 

o 

03 

Euglish: 

Q 

9 

20 

29 

0 

9 

20 

29 

9 

29 

0 

0 

0 

11 

12 

23 

0 

0 

0^ 

11 

12 

23 

12 

23 

0 

0  0 

19 

32 

51 

0 

1 

19 

31 

50 

19 

31 

50 

0 

0 

0 

17 

26 

43 

0 

1 

17 

25 

42 

17 

1/ 

25 

42 

0 

0 

34 

64 

98 

1 

2 

3 

33 

62 

95 

33 

62 

95 

0 

0 

0 

11 

27 

38 

0 

0 

0 

27 

38 

10 

27 

37 

1 

0 

1 

9  B  

53 

50 

103 

4 

3 

7 

49 

47 

96 

47 

47 

94 

2 

0 

2 

151 

231 

385 

5 

/ 

12 

1  iu 

224 

373 

146 

224 

370 

3 

0 

3 

Latin: 

7 

1/ 

24 

0 

0 

Q 

< 

1/ 

24 

i 

17 

24 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

11 

2 

9 

11 

0 

0 

0 

7 

17 

24 

0 

0 

Q 

n 
1 

17 

24 

i 

17 

24 

0 

0 

0 

10  A  

6 

22 

28 

1 

0 

I 

5 

22 

27 

0 

0 

0 

122 

|27 

17 

38 

55 

1 

1 

2 

10 

'-i'7 

53 

14 

Qt; 
oO 

49 

2 

2 

4 

9  A  

0 

16 

16 

0 

2 

2 

C 

14 

14 

0 

14 

14 

0 

0 

0 

20 

34 

54 

1 

3 

4 

19 

31 

50 

15 

30 

45 

4 

1 

5 

59 

153 

212 

3 

0 

9 

56 

l47 

2(i3 

45 

~T22 

167 

In 

125 

136 

Germau: 

12  A  

o 
o 

9 

Q 

0 

0 

1 

9 

1 

9 

„ 

0 

0 

0 

rj 

in 

1  T 

17 

Q 

^J 

0 

17 

7 

JO 

17 

0 

0 

0 

11  A  

J 

3 

4 

Q 

Q 

0 

4 

1 

3 

4 

u 

0 

0 

11  B  

9 

g 

18 

Q 

2 

2 

9 

16 

7 

7 

14 

2 

0 

2 

10  A  

14 

8 

22 

1 

0 

1 

13 

8 

21 

13 

8 

21 

0 

0 

0 

30 

40 

70 

2 

1 

3 

28 

39 

67 

28 

39 

67 

0 

0 

0 

9  A 
9  B 

13 

24 

37 

0 

1 

1 

13 

23 

36 

13 

22 

35 

0 

1 

1 

27 

35 

62 

0 

1 

1 

27 

34 

61 

27 

33 

60 

0 

1 

1 

102 

lot 

239 

5 

99 

132 

231 

97 

1  '-in 
lou 

227 

^ 

2 

4 

Mathematics: 

10 
14 

21 

39 

11  A  Plane  Geometry 
11  B  Plane  Geometry 

10 
19 

11 

30 

21 
49 

0 
3 

0 
2 

0 

5 

10 

16 

11 

28 

21 

44 

11 

25 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 
5 

10  A  Higher  Arith.... 

10  B  Algebra 

9  A  Algebra 

9  B  Algebra  

6 

10 

16 

2 

U 

2 

4 

10 

14 

4 

10 

14 

0 

0 

0 

35 

61 

96 

2 

4 

6 

33 

57 

90 

28 

54 

82 

5 

3 

8 

20 

41 

61 

0 

3 

3 

20 

38 

58 

12 

34 

46 

8 

4 

12 

52 

49 

101 

4 

4 

8 

48 

45 

93 

44 

45 

89 

4 

0 

4 

142 

202 

341 

11 

13 

21 

131 

~189 

320 

112 

179 

291 

~l9 

10 

29 

Science: 

14 

lop  OTifiniicfrv 

5 

9 

14 

0 

0 

0 

5 

9 

14 

5 

9 

0 

0 

0 

11  B  Physics  

10  A  Physical  Geog... 

25 

34 

59 

2 

3 

5 

23 

31 

51 

23 

31 

54 

0 

0 

D 

13 

14 

27 

1 

0 

1 

12 

14 

26 

11 

13 

21 

1 

1 

2 

9  B  Physiology  

55 

49 

104 

4 

3 

7 

51 

46 

97 

50 

46 

96 

1 

0 

1 

98 

106 

204 

— ^ 

13 

91 

100 

191 

~~89 

99 

188 

2 

1 

"  3 

History: 

16 

53 

19  R  TTnif<a/-1  Cfafr^ac 

iz  ti  unitcci  otaies... 

16 

37 

53 

0 

0 

0 

16 

37 

53 

37 

0 

0 

0 

11  B  English 

5 

12 

17 

0 

0 

0 

5 

12 

17 

5 

12 

17 

0 

0 

0 

10  .\  Roman  

11 

26 

37 

1 

5 

G 

10 

21 

31 

10 

20 

30 

0 

1 

1 

10  B  Greek  

17 

41 

58 

1 

2 

3 

16 

39 

55 

16 

39 

55 

0 

0 

0 

9  A  Greek  

G 

25 

31 

0 

2 

2 

6 

23 

29 

6 

23 

29 

0 

0 

0 

„ 

55 

141 

196 



" 

9 

n 



132 

- 

loo 

53 

131 

184 

Q 

1 

1 

Commercial : 

11  B  Stenography 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

10  A  Bookkeeping.... 

11 

7 

18 

0 

0 

0 

11 

7 

18 

10 

5 

15 

1 

2 

3 

10  B  Commercial  I, aw 

14 

16 

30 

1 

1 

2 

13 

15 

28 

12 

13 

25 

J 

2 

3 

10  B  Stenography 

4 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

10 

3 

6 

9 

1 

0 

1 

9  B  Bookkeeping  .  . 

30 

5 

35 

4 

2 

6 

26 

3 

29 

25 

2 

27 

1 

1 

2 

Total  

""62 

"~35 

~97 

5 

3 

8 

57 

89 

53 

27 

80 

4 

5 

9 

Drawing: 

Free-hand  

2 

12 

14 

1 

1 

2 

1 

11 

12 

1 

11 

12 

0 

0 

0 

Music: 

nth  and  12th  Grades 

13 

58 

71 

0 

5 

5 

13 

53 

66 

13 

53 

66 

0 

0 

0 

10th  Grade  

16 

48 

64 

1 

4 

5 

15 

44 

59 

15 

44 

59 

0 

0 

0 

9th  Grade  

10 

54 

64 

0 

4 

4 

la 

50 

60 

10 

50 

60 

0 

0 

0 

Total  

"~39 

160 

199 

1 

13 

14 

38 

147 

185 

38 

147 

185 

6 

0 

0 

Grand  Totals  

713 

1177 

1890 

38 

63 

101 

675 

1114 

1789 

634 

1070 

1704 

t41 

t85 

J  In  10  A  l^atin  4  boys  and  21  girls,  whose  work,  so  far  as  done,  was  passing,  were  not 
passed,  because  the  work  of  the  term  was  not  completed. 
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Table  4/-'Summafy  by  Depts^^Sccond  Semester,  1900^1901, 


DEPARTMENTS 
AND  CLASSES. 


Hnglish: 
12  A  

11  A  

U  B  

10  A  

10  B  

9  A  

9  B  

Total  

I^atin: 

12  A  

12  B  

11  A  

10  A  

10  B  

9  A  

9  B  

Total  

German: 

12  A  

12  B  

11  A  

11  B  

10  A  

10  B  

9  A  

9  B  

TotP.l  

Malhetintics: 

12  A  Trig^onoinetry... 
12  B  Solid  Geoni.  and 

Algebra  Review.... 
n  A  Plane  Geoin  

11  B  Plane  Geoni  

10  A  Higher  Arith... 

10  B  Plane  Geoni  

9  A  Algebra  

9  B  Algebra  

Total  

Science: 

12  A  Chemistry  

11  A  Phy.sics  

10  A  Physical  Geog.. 
9  A  Botany  

9  Phy.sical  Geog.... 

9  B  Physiology  

T.otal  

History  and  Civics: 

12  A  Civics  

11  A  Rnelish  

10  A  Roman  

Total  

Commercial: 

IDA  Stenography. 
10  A  Bookkeeping 
9  A  Bookkeeping.. 

Total  

Drawing: 

Freehand  

Mechanical  

Total  

Music: 
nth  and  12th  Grades 
10th  Grade  &  9  A  Gr 
B  9th  Grade  

~  Total  

Grand  Totals  


EJnroUed. 


Left  Cla«s. 


In  At  Close. 


>> 

t, 

>, 

►>> 

•C 

>. 

>> 

J3 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P3 

O 

m 

DQ 

'5 

« 

03 

M 

CO 

m 

m 

m 

7 

22 

29 

0 

0 

0 

22 

29 

7 

21 

28 

0 

1 

1 

21 

3G 

GO 

2 

2 

4 

22 

34 

50 

22 

33 

55 

0 

1 

1 

2(1 

20 

40 

3 

0 

3 

17 

20 

43 

17 

24 

41 

0 

2 

2 

37 

03 

100 

10 

7 

17 

27 

50 

83 

24 

55 

79 

3 

1 

4 

9 

22 

31 

2 

0 

2 

22 

29 

ft 

21 

2() 

2 

1 

3 

51 

47 

98 

0 

44 

47 

91 

39 

40 

85 

5 

1 

6 

39 

41 

80 

8 

4 

12 

31 

37 

08 

30 

37 

07 

1 

0 

1 

187 

2  j7 

444 

32 

13 

45 

155 

244 

399 

144 

237 

381 

11 

7 

18 

5 

17 

22 

0 

0 

0 

5 

17 

22 

5 

17 

22 

0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

9 

1 

0 

1 

.  1 

7 

8 

0 

7 

7 

1 

0 

1 

9 

18 

27 

1 

1 

2 

8 

17 

25 

8 

17 

25 

0 

0 

0 

10 

53 

G9 

G 

2 

8 

10 

51 

01 

10 

50 

00 

0 

1 

1 

G 

IG 

22 

3 

1 

4 

3 

15 

18 

1 

14 

15 

2 

1 

3 

l.j 

30 

45 

2 

1 

3 

13 

29 

42 

13 

29 

42 

0 

0 

0 

21 

24 

45 

2 

5 

7 

19 

19 

38 

le 

18 

34 

3 

1 

4 

J  05 

~239 

~l5 

10 

25 

59 

155 

~214 

53 

"152 

205 

0 

3 

9 

7 

9 

10 

0 

1 

1 

7 

8 

15 

7 

8 

15 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

8 

15 

1 

0 

1 

0 

8 

14 

4 

5 

9 

2 

3 

5 

10 

9 

19 

2 

2 

4 

8 

7 

15 

7 

7 

14 

1 

0 

1 

30 

4G 

70 

8 

4 

12 

22 

42 

04 

19 

39 

58 

3 

3 

6 

11 

10 

27 

2 

1 

3 

"9 

15 

24 

8 

15 

23 

1 

0 

1 

25 

33 

58 

4 

1 

5 

21 

32 

53 

20 

28 

48 

1 

4 

5 

33 

38 

71 

4 

2 

G 

29 

20 

05 

29 

34 

03 

0 

2 

2 

12.'> 

101 

280 

21 

11 

32 

104 

150 

254 

90 

138 

8 

12 

20 

15 

4 

19 

1 

1 

'  2 

14 

3 

17 

14 

2 
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FAII.URES  OF  PUPII^S. 

During  the  year  a  study  of  the  causes  of  failure  both  of  individual  pupils 
and  of  classes  of  pupils  has  been  made.  The  statistical  part  of  this  report 
shows  the  number  of  pupils  failing  in  both  grades  and  high  school.  Dnring 
the  first  half  of  the  year  the  number  amounted  to  about  six  per  cent,  of  the 
number  of  pupils  in  school  at  the  close  of  the  term,  and  during  the  second 
term  the  number  was  about  ten  per  cent.'  Doubtless  some  of  the  failures  may 
be  directly  traced  to  poor  teaching  during  this  or  previous  years,  but  it  was 
found  from  reports  that  between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  those  who 
failed  during  the  first  term  were  absent  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  the 
time. 

In  some  cases  classes  have  fallen  below  grade  in  their  work.  A  study  of 
these  classes  was  made  and  it  was  found  that  the  members  of  these  classes  were 
frequently  absent  from  school.  In  one  case  the  average  absence  per  pupil  was 
thirteen  and  one-half  days  for  the  term.  Another  class  in  an  adjoining  school 
of  the  same  grade,  and  the  same  number  of  pupils,  had  an  average  absence  for 
the  term  of  four  and  seven-tenths  days;  and  still  another  class  in  an  adjoining 
district  had  an  average  absence  of  two  and  three-tenths  days  per  pupil.  The 
first  class  did  very  poor  work;  the  second,  fair,  and  the  third,  excellent.  Other 
examples  might  be  given  tending  to  show  that  the  quality  of  the  work  de- 
pends to  a  very  large  degree  upon  the  regularity  of  attendance.  Parents  who 
are  anxious  for  their  children  to  succeed  will,  I  am  sure,  strive  to  keep  them 
regularly  in  school. 

The  number  of  failures  in  the  high  school  for  the  year  has  been  unus- 
ually small,  about  three  per  cent,  for  the  first  term  and  about  four  and  one-half 
per  cent,  for  the  second  term.  This  excellent  record  is  doubtless  due,  in  part 
at  least,  to  a  proper  adjustment  of  the  work  and  individual  attention  given  to 
the  pupils  by  the  teachers.  If  the  work  is  too  difficult  many  will  either  fail  or 
drop  out  of  school.  That  comparatively  few  fail  and  drop  out  of  school  indi- 
cates a  proper  adjustment  of  the  work,  and  clearly  shows  that  the  charge  of 
overcrowding,  of  which  we  sometimes  hear,  is  not  based  upon  facts  and  condi- 
tions as  they  now  exist.  Very  few  pupils  need  to  fail  in  their  school  work  if 
they  will  devote  their  time  to  their  work.  Success  is  and  should  be  the  rule  of 
the  school;  failure,  the  exception.  To  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  work  to 
the  abilities  of  the  pupils  at  the  various  stages  of  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment, and  to  the  individual  attention  given  to  pupils  by  their  teachers,  may  be 
attributed  not  only  the  success  of  the  pupils  in  their  work,  but  perhaps  more 
than  to  all  other  causes  the  growth  of  the  schools,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
older  pupils  to  remain  in  school.  Every  competent  teacher  finds  time  to  look 
after  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil  and  to  see  that  he  takes  an  interest  in, 
and  gives  attention  to,  his  school  work. 

THE  WORK  IN  teachers'  MEETING. 

The  work  in  teachers'  meetings  and  the  circulars  sent  to  teachers  sug- 
gesting courses  of  reading  along  lines  touched  upon  in  these  meetings,  has 
proved  especially  helpful  and  profitable  in  the  school  work.    The  general 
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topic  of  saving  of  waste  through  proper  assignment  of  lessons,  and  through 
teaching  pupils  to  study  was  suggested  early  in  the  year,  and  was  kept  before 
teachers  throughout  the  school  year.  Dr.  Hinsdale's  admirable  book  on  the 
"Art  of  Study"  was  used  by  many  of  the  teachers  and  by  some  of  the  princi- 
pals in  their  teachers'  meetings  in  a  very  helpful  way. 

During  the  year  the  teachers  were  favored  by  several  lectures  on  educa 
tional  topics.  Iv^ctures  by  Dr.  Austen  K.  de  Blois  on  "Prussian  Schools,"  Dr. 
James  Chalmers  on  "The  Mystery  Plays,"  and  Dr.  Eugene  Smith  on  "Why  We 
Teach  Arithmetic,"  were  all  entertaining  and  helj^ful  in  a  professional  way.  I  de- 
sire to  express  in  this  manner  the  appreciation  and  thanks  of  the  teachers  to 
the  first  two  gentlemen  named  above  who  gave  their  services.  Such  courtesies 
are  much  appreciated  by  the  teachers. 

HIGH  SCHOOIv  TEACHERS'  VIvSlTS  TO  GRADES. 

It  is  desirable  that  as  far  as  possible  all  teachers  should  understand  the 
work  of  the  schools  above  them  and  below  them.  For  this  purpose  it  has  been 
a  part  of  the  plan  of  teachers'  meetings  to  visit  the  work  of  the  various  teach- 
ers, inspect  the  method  of  conducting  it,  and  discuss  the  various  features  of  the 
lessons  which  were  presented.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  work  of  this  kind 
that  has  been  carried  on  in  our  schools  was  the  visits  of  the  high  school  teach- 
ers to" the  grades,  especially  to  the  eighth  grades,  during  the  past  year.  Seven 
visits  in  all  were  made  to  grades  five,  six,  seven  and  eight.  The  work  in  gram- 
mar and  composition,  mathematics,  reading^,  spelling,  and  history  was  shown 
and  discussed.  The  high  school  teachers  greatly  appreciated  the  opportunity 
of  making  these  visits,  and  many  of  them  were  brought  into  closer  sympathy 
with  the  work  done  by  the  pupils  before  reaching  the  high  school.  The  re- 
sults of  this  clovser  knowledge  and  sympathy  have  been  apparent  in  the  work 
of  the  high  school  teachers.  They  have  been  better  able  to  build  on  the  work 
which  has  been  done  in  the  grades,  and  to  make  the  transition  from  the  grades 
to  the  high  school  less  difficult  for  the  pupils. 

HIGH  SCHOOI,  GRADUATES  IN  OTHER  vSCHOOI.S. 

Though  it  is  not  directly  the  function  of  a  high  school  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  college,  our  records  show  that  for,  several  years  past  nearly  one-half 
of  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  have  entered  either  college  or  normal 
school.  Graduates  of  the  school  have  entered  the  Universities  of  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Northwestern  University,  Beloit  College, 
Chicago  University,  Smith  College,  Lawrence  University,  Olivet  College, 
Armour  Institute  and  Dartmouth  College,  and  various  normal  schools  in  this 
and  neighboring  states.  To  nearly  all  of  these  institutions  graduates  of  the 
high  school  are  admitted  without  examinations,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  they 
are  able  to  maintain  themselves  with  credit  both  to  themselves  and  the  school 
which  they  represent. 

I^OAN  SCHOI.ARSHIPS. 

The  loan  scholarship  fund  for  the  use  of  worthy  graduates  of  the  high 
school  who  wish  to  enter  higher  institutions  of  learning  amounts  at  present  to 
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about  |300.  One  hundred  dollars  of  this  sum  has  been  used  this  year  by  two 
students  in  a  normal  school.  Other  sums  will  be  loaned  without  interest  to 
needy  and  deserving  students.  The  funds  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Effa 
Morgan  Tapper,  for  so  many  years  so  well  and  favorably  known  in  our  high 
school  and  in  our  city.  It  is  hoped  that  the  fund  will  be  increased,  and  used 
to  advantage  by  students  who  can  not  otherwise  secure  all  the  funds  necessary 
for  their  college  expenses. 

CURRENT  EXPENSES  OE  THE  SCHOOL  EOR  THE  PAST  TEN  YEARS  COMPARED. 

The  following  figures  show  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the 
past  ten  years,  the  total  enrollment  in  all  schools  for  each  year,  the  average 
daily  attendance,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  based  on  the  total  enrollment,  and 
the  cost  per  pupil  based  on  the  average  daily  attendance.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  amount  expended  for  bonds,  interest  on  bonds,  and  new  build- 
ings. As  nearly  as  I  can  ascertain  no  money  was  raised  by  taxation  for  new 
buildings  during  the  years  1891  to  189  ).  The  buildings  built  during  that  time 
were  paid  for  by  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  During  the  years  1896 
to  1901  no  bonds  were  issued  and  there  are  no  outstanding  warrants  not  pro- 
provided  for  in  the  tax  levy  of  last  year. 


Year. 

Anio  uut 
Expeuded. 

Total 
Knrollineut. 

Average  Daily 
Altendauce. 

Per  cent,  of  At- 
tendance 
based  on  to- 
tal enrollni't 

Co.st  per  pnpil, 
ba.sed  OJi  av- 
erage daily 
attendance. 

1891-2  

161.841.16 

2,986 

2,432 

81 

^25.42 

1892-3  

62,599.86 

3,356 

2,465 

73 

25.39 

1893-4  

58,916.04 

3,713 

2.805 

76 

21.01 

1894-5     .  .. 

63,578.85 

3,560 

2,884 

81 

22.07 

1895-6  

63,383.29 

3,670 

2,932 

80 

21.61 

Average  for  each  year,  |23.10 


1896-7  

63,243.75 

3,749 

3,067 

82 

20.62 

1897-8  

66,452.18 

3,900 

3,197 

82 

20.78 

1898-9  

71,055.74 

4,117 

3,393 

82 

20.94 

1899-0   

74,063.06 

4,13) 

3,408 

82 

21.44 

1900-1  

79,924.50 

4,290 

3,629 

85 

22.02 

Average,  $21.16 
Decrease,  |1.94 


From  the  figures  given  above  it  appears  that,  instead  of  the  running 
expenses  increasing  from  year  to  year,  there  has  been  a  decided  decrease  for 
the  past  five  years  from  the  expenses  of  the  previous  five  years.  This  decrease 
has  amounted  to  $1.94  per  pupil  for  each  of  the  five  years. 

At  first  this  will  not  seem  possible  to  the  tax  payers  who  have  found 
their  taxes  increasing  from  year  to  year.  If  this  is  true,  how  does  it  come 
about  that  the  taxes  are  more  and  the  cost  per  pupil  less?  The  following  rea- 
sons may  explain: 

1 .  The  increase  in  taxes  is  due  to  increased  attendance.  The  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  past  five  years  is  530  greater  than  for  the  previous  five 
years.    Has  the  valuation  of  the  city  increased  in  the  same  proportion? 
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2.  Payment  of  interest  on  bonds  issued  prior  to  1894 — amount  paid 
during  the  last  five  3'ears  ,  .^40,411.00 

3.  Payment  of  bonds  maturing,  issued  prior  to  1894   20,000.00 

4.  Payment  for  new  buildings  erected  since  July,  1890   40,203.93 

5.  Payment  of  |8,400,  warrants  outstanding  July  1,  1890   8,400.00 

The  amount  paid  for  interest  on  bonds  during  the  years  1891-1890  was 

$35,101.30.  This  deducted  from  the  amounts  paid  for  interest  on  bonds, 
bonds  maturing,  and  new  buildings  between  1896  and  1901  leaves  the  sum  of 
$71,600.03  paid  for  items  not  included  in  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools, 
and  in  excess  of  amounts  paid  for  similar  items  in  previous  years.  This  will, 
I  think,  explain  the  increased  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  recent  years. 
The  tax-payers  will,  I  am  sure,  after  a  careful  study  of  these  figures  be  satisfied 
that  the  increased  taxation  is  not  due  to  "fads"  in  the  schools,  or  to  unusual 
demands  for  expensive  equipment. 

I  trust  that  the  people  maybe  kind  enough  to  always  withhold  their 
opinion,  not  only  in  regard  to  matters  of  taxation,  but  in  all  other  matters 
until  they  are  in  possession  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 

The  foregoing  statement  of  facts  should  in  no  respect  be  considered  as 
reflection  upon  the  Boards  of  Education  in  charge  of  the  schools  in  previous 
years.  I  doubt  not  they  conducted  the  schools  as  economically  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  The  cheapest  schools  are  not  always  the  best,  but  the 
best  schools  are  in  the  long  run  the  cheapest  for  any  communit}'. 

I  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  reports  of  the  high  school 
principals  and  supervisors  of  music  and  drawing,  submitted  herewith. 
Respectively  submitted, 

M.  A.  WHITNEY,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Report  of  Principal  of  High  SchooL 

High  Schooi.,  Ei^gin,  Ii^l.,  June  14,  1901. 
Mr.  M.  A.  Whitney,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  are  submitted  reports  of  the  work  of  the  High  School 
for  the  year  ending  June  14,  1901.  Table  I  gives  the  enrollment  for  the  year; 
table  II,  the  enrollment  by  semesters,  with  the  average  daily  attendance;  table 
III,  a  full  report  by  departments  and  subjects  for  the  first  semester;  table  IV^ 
the  same  for  the  second  semester: 

Attention  is  called  to  the  small  number  of  failures  as  shown  in  Tables  III 
and  IV.  Of  every  twenty  pupils  in  any  class,  on  the  average,  only  one  failed. 
This  is  excluding  music  and  drawing,  which  come  only  once  a  week  and  would 
therefore  not  compare  on  the  same  basis  with  the  other  work  (although  in 
them  there  were  no  failures. )    Such  a  small  number  of  failures  might  be 
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thought  to  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  a  low  standard  of  work.  However, 
this  is  not  the  case,  either  in  regard  to  quantity  or  quality.  The  graduates  en- 
ter the  best  colleges,  and  are  found  to  be  well  prepared.  The  universities  of 
Chicago,  Michigan  and  Illinois,  among  others,  after  careful  inspection  of  the 
school,  have  granted  the  privilege  of  certifying  graduates  for  entrance  without 
examination.  No  college  has  refused  to  grant  this  privilege,  and  the  stand- 
ing of  the  school  with  the  colleges  is  such  that  a  mere  request  for  the  accept- 
ance of  a  graduate  on  certificate  has  been  sufficient  in  every  case  in  the  last 
two  years.  Our  course  of  study  is  equal  to  that  of  the  best  schools,  and  it  is 
not  in  any  respect  a  mere  course  on  paper,  but  it  is  carried  out  exactly.  Ref- 
erence to  Latin  10  A,  in  Table  III,  will  show  what  is  done  invariably  if  a  class 
cannot  be  made  to  cover  the  required  amount  of  work.  The  class  in  Latin  re- 
ferred to  has  for  the  past  semester  been  regaining  the  lost  ground  and  will 
probably  be  in  good  standing  at  the  end  of  next  semester. 

Four  causes  contribute  to  this  good  work.  The  first  is  the  excellent 
preparation  of  the  pupils  for  the  high  school,  and  the  careful  supervision  which 
has  practically  abolished  the  gap  between  grades  and  high  school,  formerly  so 
general  and  still  existing  in  many  places.  The  second  cause  is  a  corps  of  teach- 
ers in  the  high  school  of  unusual  strength  and  efficiency.  All  are  college  grad- 
uates, several  have  second  degrees,  and  several  others  have  done  post-graduate 
work;  while  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  teaching  ability  they  are  as  strong 
as  in  scholarship.  The  selection  of  such  teachers  was  possible  only  by  the  exer- 
cise of  unusually  sound  judgment.  The  third  cause  is  the  half-yearly  promo- 
tions. The  pupils  who  get  behind  are  taken  from  class  before  they  lose  cour- 
age and  habits  of  work,  and  are  placed  in  new  classes  and  given  work  which 
they  can  do.  Many  of  those  who  fail,  having  lost  only  a  half  year  in  the  sub- 
ject and  not  a  whole  year  as  used  to  be  the  case,  regain  the  lost  ground  later 
by  taking  five  studies  successfully.  The  fourth  cause  is  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  have  final  semester  examinations.  .  Experience  proves  this  to  be  a  direct 
and  powerful  assistance  in  securing  good  work  from  the  pupils.  Final  exami- 
tions  discourage  many  pupils.  Every  experienced  teacher  knows  how  and 
why.  They  also  encourage  neglect  of  study  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  dur- 
ing the  term  and  cramming  at  the  end.  We  replace  the  final  examination  by 
several  tests  at  short  intervals  during  the  term.  We  spend  very  little  time  in 
averaging  marks;  in  fact,  we  mark  by  letters,  which  do  not  lend  themselves 
readily  to  averaging;  instead,  we  hold  the  pupil  to  the  preparation  of  practic- 
ally every  lesson  as  the  standard  required  for  passing.  If  at  the  end  of  the 
month  he  has  one  or  two  unprepared  lessons,  we  condition  him  on  the  month's 
work  until  they  are  made  up.  Credit  for  the  semester's  work  is  given  only 
when  there  is  a  clear  record  for  every  month.  When  a  pupil  has  failed  or  been 
conditioned  in  the  work  of  a  month,  the  teachers  make  great  efforts  to  get  him 
to  keep  up  his  work  for  the  next  month  and  to  review  and  make  up  the  de- 
ficient work,  and  in  this  they  succeed  in  many  cases.  An  hour  or  more  of  in- 
dividual instruction  is  given  by  the  teachers  each  afternoon,  between  two 
o'clock  and  four.  In  these  ways  more  even  regular  work  is  secured  from  pu- 
pils than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else. 

Another  fact  worthy  of  notice  disclosed  by  the  tables  is  the  small  num- 
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ber  dropping  out  of  school.  In  the  first  semester,  out  of  420  enrolled,  only  19 
were  not  in  school  at  the  close;  and  of  these,  three  were  only  temporarily  ab- 
sent, and  one  other  completed  his  work  during  the  year  and  graduated.  Of 
the  other  15,  3  left  on  account  of  illness,  1  because  of  illness  in  the  family,  3 
left  the  city,  7  went  to  work,  1  left  because  of  failure  in  school  work.  Of  the 
7  going  to  work,  the  school  work  of  1  was  excellent;  of  3,  good;  of  3,  weak 
but  not  hopeless. 

For  the  second  semester,  the  number  leaving  was  larger,  but  compares 
favorably  with  previous  years.  Of  the  42,  5  had  completed  their  courses  and 
received  diplomas  in  June  with  the  others  of  the  graduating  class;  5  removed 
from  the  city,  11  left  on  account  of  illness,  3  to  give  their  whole  time  to  music, 
7  because  of  indifference  or  failure,  and  10  to  work.  Of  those  going  to  work, 
the  school  work  of  1  was  excellent;  of  3,  good;  of  4,  fair;  of  2,  weak  but  not 
hopeless.  Several  of  these  expect  to  return  in  the  fall.  Reducing  the  number 
leaving  to  percentages  of  the  total  enrollment,  we  have: 

Average,  4  years,  1896-1900;  first  semester,  8.5  per  cent;  second  semester, 
9.6  per  cent;  3''ear,  14.9  per  cent.  For  1900-1901;  first  semster,  4.5  per  cent;  sec- 
ond semester,  8.6  per  cent;  year,  11.2  per  cent.  (The  percentage  for  the  year  is 
less  than  the  sum  of  those  for  the  two  semesters  because  some  of  those  leaving 
in  the  first  semester  always  come  back  in  the  second  semester.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  large  high  school  can  make  as  good  a 
showing  in  this  respect.  Certain  it  is  that  in  many  the  losses  are  several  times 
as  great. 

This  small  number  of  pupils  dropping  out,  together  with  the  fact  that  of 
the  pupils  promoted  from  the  eighth  grade  nearly  all  and  sometimes  all  enter 
the  high  school,  proves  that  the  high  school  is  not  now,  if  it  ever  was,  a  school 
for  special  classes  of  the  population.  All  are  represented  in  it,  and  in  about  the 
proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  whole  population.  Of  the  pupils  enrolled 
the  past  year,  the  occupations  of  parents  were  as  follows: 


Mechanics,  factory  employes,  etc   42  per  cent 

Businessmen   33  per  cent 

Professional  men   9  per  cent 

Book-keepers,  clerks,  etc   8  per  cent 

Retired  from  various  occupations   8  per  cent 


100  per  cent 

The  full  list  of  occupations  is  very  instructive,  but  cannot  be  given  here 
for  lack  of  space.  It  is  fairly  representative  of  the  life  of  the  city.  Even  after 
considerable  combining  into  groups  it  contains  67  different  occupations. 

The  enrollment  for  September,  1895,  was  195.  For  September  of  the 
year  just  closed  it  was  417.  The  total  for  each  of  the  six  years  just  past  was 
respectively,  221,  254,  337,  415,  471,  507.  The  size  of  the  class  just  promoted 
from  the  eighth  grade  and  of  the  one  to  come  in  next  winter  indicate  a  prob- 
able number  of  at  least  225  to  enter  from  the  eighth  grade  during  next  year. 
The  enrollment  for  next  year  may  reach  600,  and  is  sure  not  to  fall  far  short  of 
it.  The  Elgin  High  School,  in  fact,  is  now  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state.  It  is 
practically  of  the  same  size  or  larger  than  those  of  Joliet,  Rockford  and  Spring- 
field, and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  Evanston  and  Peoria.    From  information 
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at  hand  it  would  appear  that  no  others  outside  of  Chicago  surpass  or  equal  it 
in  size.    Even  five  or  six  of  the  Chicago  high  schools  are  smaller. 

It  would  be  well  if  every  citizen  would  study  carefully  the  meaning  of 
this  growth,  and  its  value  to  the  city.  There  is  everywhere  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing conviction  of  the  possibility  and  necessity  of  education  for  everyone  be- 
yond that  which  the  grammar  schools  can  give.  High  schools  are  becoming 
universal  in  cities  and  in  the  larger  villages.  The  number  of  grammar  school 
graduates  who  continue  into  or  through  the  high  school  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  country  regions  are  fast  providing  themselves  with  township  high  schools. 
The  need  of  every  child  finding  the  doors  of  a  high  school  open  to  him  will 
soon  be  as  generally  recognized  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  primary  schools.  It 
is  a  phase  of  the  development  of  American  civilization.  No  one  can  stop  it, 
even  if  any  wish  to  do  so.  A  city  wishing  to  maintain  its  position  will  be  able 
to  do  so  only  by  generous  provision  for  its  secondary  as  well  as  its  primary 
schools.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  it  will  pay  to  make  such  pro- 
vision. It  is  the  public  school  system  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  Ameri- 
can mechanic  to  make  the  stir  in  the  world  which  he  is  making.  There  is  no 
money  which  a  city  spends,  which  pays  it  so  richly  as  what  it  spends  for  its 
high  school.  It  largely  increases  the  returns  that  could  be  derived  without  it 
from  the  primary  schools. 

What,  then,  is  Elgin  going  to  do  in  regard  to  providing  adequate  room 
and  facilities  for  its  rapidly  growing  high  school?  The  question  is  becoming 
acute.  For  three  years  the  school  has  been  heavily  handicapped  by  lack  of  a 
building  large  enough  and  with  proper  facilities.  This  lack  has  been  neutral- 
ized as  much  as  possible  by  extra  efforts  of  all  concerned.  But  there  is  a  limit 
beyond  which  farther  crowding  and  extra  efTort  cannot  go.  That  limit  will  be 
reached  during  next  year,  and  no  provision  has  yet  been  made. 

The  new  course  of  study  which  went  into  effect  at  the  middle  of  the 
year  is  working  well,  and  seems  certain  to  give  satisfaction.  Little  difficulty 
has  arisen  in  the  transition  from  the  old  course  to  the  new. 

The  new  arrangements  in  regard  to  music  and  drawing  are  proving  sat- 
isfactory. In  both  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing  good  work  has  been  se- 
cured. The  making  of  music  elective  has  had  the  expected  effect  of  deepening 
interest  in  the  subject.  Three  large  choruses  have  done  good  work  throughout 
the  year. 

In  German  a  carefully  graded  course  in  grammar  and  reading  has  been 
worked  out  during  the  year.  Good  results  are  already  manifest,  which  wil 
increase  in  time. 

In  all  English  classes  of  the  ninth,  tenth  and  twelfth  grades,  grammar 
has  been  introduced  one  day  a  week.  Declamations  have  been  made  a  part  of 
all  English  work.  Much  more  attention  is  given  to  spelling  in  the  English 
classes  than  ever  before. 

This  year  we  have  kept  a  record  of  words  misspelled  by  pupils  in  all 
classes  and  subjects.  Perfect  spelling  will  never  be  attained  by  all,  any  more 
than  perfection  in  anything  else.  These  lists,  however,  show  that  high  school 
pupils  do  not  spell  as  badly  as  they  are  often  charged  with  doing.  Some  poor 
speller  is  met  with,  and  all  are  judged  to  be  as  bad.    The  fact  is  that  many  pu- 
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pils,  probably  the  majority,  practically  never  misspell.  High  schools  are  often 
criticised  for  not  teaching  spelling.  But  spelling  is  taught  more  or  less  in 
nearly  all  high  school  classes.  Good  teachers  teach  spelling  whenever  they  find 
it  necessary.  Comparison  of  the  records  kept  this  year  shows  that  the  spelling  is 
excellent  in  the  higher  grades.  But  we  think  improvement  can  be  made,  and 
we  require  pupils  to  learn  the  words  mispelled,  and  to  master  the  spelling  of 
the  vocabulary  of  each  subject  studied. 

The  University  of  Chicago  offers  each  year  two  prizes,  in  a  Declamation 
Contest,  of  free  tuition  for  one  year  (value  ^120  each),  one  for  boys  and  one 
for  girls,  to  pupils  of  the  high  schools  on  its  accredited  list.  The  prize  for 
girls  was  won  this  year  by  Miss  Marguerite  Bowen  of  our  graduating  class. 
The  competition  was  open  to  more  than  sixty  of  the  best  schools  of  the  mid- 
dle west,  and  competitors  appeared  from  as  far  as  Kansas  City. 

The  profits  from  the  "High  School  Mirror"  and  the  senior  play,  with  a 
balance  of  $37.50  from  last  year,  make  over  $200  in  the  scholarship  fund,  which 
is  loaned  without  interest  to  help  graduates  of  the  school  in  college  or  normal 
school. 

The  sum  of  |75  has  been  raised  during  the  year  and  expended  in  pictures 
and  statuary  for  the  decorating  of  the  school  rooms. 

The  library  has  received  |54.55  for  the  purchase  of  books  from  the  lec- 
ture so  generously  given  by  Dr.  Chalmers.  The  books  met  pressing  needs  and 
all  members  of  the  school  are  grateful  for  the  kindly  gift. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  J.  KELSEY. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 

E1.GIN,  Ir.1..,  June  24,  1901  . 

Superintendent  M.  A.  Whitney: 

Dear  Sir:  Herewith  I  submit  a  report  of  the  music  department  of  the  city 
schools  for  the  year  1900-1901.  For  sometime  supervisor  and  teachers  have 
been  veorking  for  better  tone  quality  and  for  stronger  individual  work  in  sight 
reading. 

This  year's  work  shows  marked  improvement  along  these  lines  in  all 
grades.  Our  aim  is  always  to  preserve  as  well  as  to  cultivate  the  voices  of 
young  children. 

By  individual  effort  in  sight  reading  strength  has  been  developed  in 
chorus  work,  the  weak  gaining  confidence,  thus  doing  away  with  leadership  by 
a  few. 

Music  in  the  high  school  was  made  elective  in  February,  1900,  and  the 
following  rules  governing  the  same  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education: 

1.  Any  pupil  in  the  high  school  may  join  a  music  class  at  such  time  as 
may  be  arranged  by  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 

2.  Music  classes  will  mett  at  least  once  each  week.  Pupils  who  receive 
instruction  in  these  classes  will  be  required  to  take  part  in  such  special  exer- 
cises, choruses,  etc.,  as  the  supervisor  and  principal  may  request. 

3.  One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  two  years  of  music,  with  the  fol- 
lowing exceptions:  Those  pupils  who  are  now  (Feb  ,  1900)  enrolled  as  juniors 
will  be  given  one  full  credit  for  work  in  music  from  Feb.,  1900,  to  June,  190! ; 
and  those  who  are  now  enrolled  as  9.\  pupils  will  be  given  two  credits  for  the 
work  done  between  Feb.,  1900,  and  June  1903,  provided  they  elect  the  work  in 
music  and  conform  to  other  rules  in  relation  to  the  work  in  music. 

4.  Only  two  credits  towards  graduation  will  be  allowed  any  pupil  for 
work  in  music,  and  no  account  will  be  made  of  less  than  one  full  credit  except 
as  above  stated. 

5.  Pupils  whose  ability  in  music,  attention  to  Ihe  work  of  the  class,  or 
conduct  in  the  class,  is  not  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  of  music  and 
the  principal  of  the  high  school,  to  make  it  profitable  for  them  to  spend  their 
time  in  the  classes  may  be  required  to  discontinue  the  work  in  this  subject. 

Four  choruses  were  organized  then,  each  averaging  about  seventy  mem- 
bers. They  have  carried  the  work  through  three  semesters,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  in  order  to  take  the  music  pupils  must  return  for  an  afternoon 
session.  The  music  loving  spirit  is  growing  and  with  it  an  appreciation  of  a 
better  class  of  music. 

Many  of  the  teachers  attended  regularly,  during  the  entire  5'ear,  a  nor- 
mal training  class  held  each  Monday  from  four  o'clock  to  five.  These  teach- 
ers showed  great  improvement  in  their  work  during  the  year. 

The  annual  concert  was  given  this  year  in  December  instead  of  June. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  cordial  support  which  you  have  given  me  in 
this  work. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

ROSE  E.  JUDSON. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING, 

Br^GiN,         June  30,  1901. 

M.  A.  Whitney,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  work  carried  on  in  the  grades  and  high  school  can  be  divided  into 
three  topics,  representation,  design  and  construction.  By  representation  we 
gain  the  individual  conception  of  the  object  placed  for  the  lesson.  As  the  in- 
dividual should  be  free  in  forming  his  image  so  he  should  be  free  in  express- 
ing it.  A  faculty  or  talent  springs  up  early  in  life  much  as  a  promising  vine  in  a 
garden;  give  it  due  recognition,  fitting  nurture,  in  seasonabe  time  it  will  yield 
precious  fruit;  while  under  neglect  or  improper  care  the  poor  child  is  doomed 
to  a  life  wanting  the  gain  and  delight  which  it  might  have  known. 

Design  gives  the  child  free  use  of  his  decorative  powers.  These  find  ex- 
pression in  the  designing  of  wall  papers,  ribbons,  percales,  plaids,  rugs,  vases, 
planning  the  illustration  of  pages  in  magazines  and  also  in  making  calendars, 
book-covers,  etc.  All  this  work  requires  visits  to  the  stores,  work-bag,  library 
and  a  close  observation  of  home  surroundings. 

Construction  requires  a  different  treatment  from  the  foregoing  topics  as 
we  now  deal  with  rulers,  pencils  and  exact  measurements — we  measure  our  ob- 
ject, draw  the  pattern,  cut  the  pattern,  and  make  the  object  in  paper  or  paste- 
board. In  this  we  exercise  exactness  'and  patience — less  individuality,  we 
may  say,  but  we  learn  facts  about  the  plan  of  the  object  and  then  about  the  ob- 
ject itself.  The  study  has  been  intensely  interesting.  We  began  first  with  the 
geometric  solid  and  from  that  proceeding,  step  by  step  in  the  different  grades 
have  constructed  piano  boxes,  simple  cottages  and  churches.  In  every  case  we 
built  the  object  first  with  type  forms  and  then  using  a  scale  we  drew  elevations, 
plans,  patterns,  and  then  made  the  object  in  paper  or  straw-board.  We  made 
working  drawings  of  simple  objects;  but  this  work  cannot  fulfill  its  purpose 
until  manual  training  is  given  the  child.  Then  he  can  construct  from  his  draw- 
ing the  object  he  has  designed. 

During  the  year  we  enjoyed  an  exhibit  of  drawing  from  the  Prang  Ed- 
ucational Go's,  office.  We  sent  an  exhibit  to  the  Western  Drawing  Teachers' 
Association  at  Rock  Island.  We  have  one  exhibit  to  use  as  a  traveling  exhibit 
in  our  own  schools  during  the  coming  year.  This  furnishes  an  incentive  to  im- 
prove the  work  as  it  is  regarded  as  an  honor  to  the  pupils  represented.  The 
work  of  the  past  3^ear  has  been  marked  by  a  larger  use  of  color,  more  light  and 
shade  in  pencil,  freer  use  of  the  brush  and  ink  work  in  composition  and  by  the 
children's  d:-sire  to  a^ply  their  art  in  such  practical  ways  as  in  the  making  of 
calendars,  valentines,  stained  glass  windows  and  posters.  We  are  told  that  our 
work  compares  very  favorably  indeed  with  the  work  done  in  other  places;  that 
our  steps  are  in  the  right  direction;  and  that  we  need  only  time,  materials  and 
unremitting  work  to  be  able  to  record  as  good  results  as  have  been  attained 
elsewhere.  Of  course  this  implies  that  drawing  must  continue  in  the  public 
schools  through  successive  years  to  be  effective. 

"  'Tis  the  past  contending  with  the  present;  and  in  turn  each  has  the 
mastery."  Yours  Respectfully, 

NORA  B.  HIIvIv. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  — COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


CLASSICAIv,  LATIN  AND  GERMAN  COURSES. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English  

5 

English  

5 

Latin  or  German  

Latin  or  German  

5 

Algebra   

5 

5 

Physiology,  (1st  semester)  .  .  . 

.  5 

Plane  Geometry  

5 

''^Botany  (2  d  semester)  

5 

Greek  History  (1st  semester)  .  .  . 

5 

^Physical  Geography  (2d  semester) 

.  5 

Roman  History  (2d  semester)  .   .  . 

5 

1 

Drawing  

1 

1 

Music  

1 

^Botany  may  be  given  only  in 

the 

"'^Greek  may  be  taken  in  the  second 

spring  term;  Physical  Geography 

may 

and  third  or  in  the  third  and  fourth 

be  substituted  for  Botany, 

years. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

English  

5 

English  

5 

tLatin  or  German  

5 

Latin  or  German  

5 

Greek  

5 

Greek  

5 

Advanced  Algebra  (1st  semester)  . 

.  5 

Solid  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  (one 

Chemistry  

5 

semester)  

5 

5 

Trigonometry  (one  semester)  .... 

5 

Music  

1 

Physics  

5 

Drawing  

1 

United  States  History  

5 

fThose  who  take  the  Latin  Course 

Drawing  

1 

may  continue  Latin  and  begin  < 

Ger- 

Music  

1 

man  in  the  third  year. 

ENGLISH  AND  COMMERCIAL  COURSES.^ 

FIRST  YEAR. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English  

5 

English  

5 

Commercial  Arithmetic      (one  semes- 

Algebra   

5 

ter)   

5 

Physiology  (1st  semester)  .... 

5 

Commercial  Geography    (one  semes- 

Botany (2d  semester)  

5 

ter)   

5 

Physical  Geography  (2d  semester)  . 

.  5 

Plane  Geometry  

5 

Drawing  

1 

Greek  History    (1st  semester)  .  .  . 

5 

Music  

.  1 

Roman  History  (2d  semester)  .... 

5 

German  or  Latin  

5 

Drawing  

1 

Music  

1 

so 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


FOURTH  YEAR. 


English   5 

Book-keeping  and  Penmanship  ....  5 

Chemistry   5 

German  or  Latin   5 

*  English  History   5 

Advanced  Algebra  (one  semester)  .  .  5 

Drawing^   1 

Music   1 


English    5 

Commercial  Law  and  Commercial  Prac- 
tice   5 

Stenography   5 

United  States  History   5 

Physics   5 

Solid  Geometry  and  Arithmetic,  (one 

semester)   5 

Trigonometry  (one  semester)  ....  5 

German  or  Latin   5 

Drawing   1 

Music   2 

Note  1 — *An  English  Course  may  be  taken  without  any  foreign  language 
and  with  only  enough  commercial  work  to  make  up  the  required  number  of 
credits,  but  such  a  course  is  not  recommended. 

Note  2. — It  is  recommended  that  in  the  Commercial  Course  the  study 
of  German  be  limited  to  two  years  and  that  the  remaining  time  be  devoted  to 
commercial  branches,  Englisu,  History,  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Note  3. — Students  intending  lo  enter  a  normal  school  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  High  School  Course  should  elect  work  in  Music  and  Drawing.  For 
such  students  Latin  is  recommended  in  place  of  German. 

Note  4. — Students  pursuing  the  German  Course  may  substitute  a  year's 
work  in  English,  Mathematics,  Science,  or  History,  for  the  fourth  year  of 
German. 


List  of  Books  and  Material  Purchased  by  Pupils 
and  the  Price  of  the  Same. 


FIRST  GRADE. 

B  Class— 

Cyr  Primer  $  .25 

Water  Colors  25 

A  Class- 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  for  First  Grade  30 

SECOND  GRADE. 

B  Class- 
Water  Colors  25 

A  Class- 
Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic   30 

THIRD  GRADE. 

B  Class- 
Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  for  Fourth  Grade  40 

Merrill's  Vertical  Copy  Book  No.  5  10 

Prang's  Elementary  Drawing  Book  No.  1   .10 

Spelling  Blank  05 

A  Class- 
Stepping  Stones  for  Third  Grade  50 

Prang's  Elementary  Drawing  Book  No.  2  10 
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FOURTH  GRADE. 

B  Class— 

Frye's  Primary  Geography  65 

Southworth  &  Goddard's  First  Book  in  Language  35 

Baldwin's  Primary  Lessons  in  Physiology  (sec.  qr.)  .  .      ....  .35 

Prang's  Elementary  Drawing  Book  No.  3   .10 

Merrill's  Vertical  Copy  Book  No.  5  10 

Spelling  Blank  ,  05 

Water  Colors  25 

A  Class- 
Stepping  Stones  for  Fourth  Grade  65 

Prang's  Elementary  Drawing  Book  No.  4  10 


FIFTH  GRADE. 

B  Class- 
Prang's  Elementary  Drawing  Book  No.  5  10 

Water  Colors  25 

Spelling  Blank  05 

A  Class— 

Frye's  Complete  Geography   1.25 

Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  65 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  15 

Prang's  Elementary  Drawing  Book  No.  6  10 


SIXTH  GRADE. 

B  Class- 
Hawthorne's  Tales  from  the  White  Hills  15 

Baldwin's  Essential  Lessons  in  Physiology  (.sec.  qr.)  50 

Prang's  Elementary  Drawing  Book  No.  7  15 

A  Class- 
Water  Colors  25 

Spelling  Blank  05 

^Webster's  Academic  Dictionary   1.25 


*Pupils  are  asked  to  buy  either  Webster's  Academic  or  Webster's  High 
School  Dictionary.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  all  pupils  have  a  good  dictionary 
and  either  one  of  these  will  be  all  that  will  be  needed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  course.  The  first  costs  1 1.25  and  the  other  98  cents.  Webster's  Aca- 
demic Dictionary  is  preferred. 


A  Class— 

Southworth  &  Goddard's  Elements  of  Composition  and  Grammar  $  .60 

Whittier's  Snow-Bound  15 

Prang's  Elementary  Drawing  Book  No.  8  15 
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SEVENTH  GRADE. 

B  Class— 

Borroughs'  Birds  and  Bees   15 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol   15 

Prang's  Elementary  Drawing  Book  No.  9  15 

'  Water  Colors  25 

Spelling  Blank  05 

A  Class- 
Either  Fiske's  or  Montgomery's  United  States'  History   1.00 

Longfellow's  Evangeline   ...  .15 

Longfellow's  Miles  Standish  15 

Prang's  Elementary  Drawing  Book  No.  10  .  .  15 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

B  Class- 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  30 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice   .10 

Prang's  Elementary  Drawing  Book  No.  11  15 

Water  Colors  25 

Note  Book  05 

Spelling  Blank  ^  05 

A  Class — 

Scott's  Ivanhoe  20 

Prang's  Elementary  Drawing  Book  No.  12   .15 


The  actual  cost  of  books  below  the  High  School  is  $10  00,  exclusive  of 
drawing  Books,  note  books  and  copy  books.  The  total  cost  including  these 
and  other  supplies  is  $14.35  for  the  eight  years. 

In  addition  to  the  books  and  materials  mentioned  pupils  need  pencils 
and  paper,  but  the  quantity  varies  so  much  with  the  diflferent  pupils  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 


By  the  year  the  cost  is  as  follows: 

First  year  $  .80 

Second  year  55 

Third  year   1.25 

Fourth  year   2.55 

Fifth  year   2.15 

Sixth  year  (without  dictionary )  .    .   .  2.0) 

"        (with  dictionary)   3.25 

Seventh  year   3  20 

Eighth  year   1.25 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Latin  German  Comnier'cl 
First  Half —  Course.  Course.  Cour.se. 


Tuell  &  Fowler's  First  Book  in  Latin  ^ 

$  1.00 

.30 

$  .30 

$  .30 

Hall  &  Knight's  Algebra  

.90 

.90 

1.20 

1  OA 
J  .ZO 

1  OA 

1 .20 

Herick  &  Damon's  Rhetoric 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.15 

.15 

.15 

Dickens'  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  

.15 

.15 

.15 

Williams  &  Rogers*  New  Complete  Book-keeping 

1.60 

Book-keeping  Blanks  

1.70 

1.10 

1.10 

.60 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.15 

.10 

.10 

Total  $ 

4  95 

$  5.G0 

<^  7.30 

FIRST  YEAR. 


Second  Half— 


 80 

 50 

  1.10 

1.10 

 40 

.40 

 ()5 

.65 

Warner's  Hunting  of  the  Deer  

 15 

.15 

.15 

 24 

.24 

.24 

Hall  &  Knight's  Algebra  

.90 

.65 

.65 

 10 

.10 

.10 

1.05 

Total  

 $  3.94 

$  3.30 

$  2.49 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Half— 


  1 .00 

  1.00 

 80 

  1 .50 

1.50 

1.50 

 25 

.25 

.25 

 15 

.15 

.15 

l.r^O 

1.50 

1.00 

.65 

1.50 

.15 

.15 

.70 

.70 

Total 


I  4.85 


$  4.25 


$  7.40 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Latin  German  Commerc'l 
Course.    Course.  Course. 


Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  (Knglish  Classics) 

...J  .10 

1  .10 

$  .10 

.25 

.25 

.25 

Beman  &  Smith's  High  School  Arithmetic  

,  ,,  .80 

.80 

.80 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

, , ,  .40 

.40 

.40 

.15 

.15 

.15 

,.  .70 

.70 

.70 

Total 

1  2  00 

$  2.70 

$  2.70 

or  1  7n 

or  2.40 

or  2.40 

Third  year. 

First  Half— 

....  1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

.25 

1.25 

.80 

.80 

.80 

Cahart  &  Chute's  Physics  

1.20 

1.20 

1.20 

.75 

.75 

.75 

.25 

.25 

.25 

Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  (Revised 

Edition)  

,  ,  1.25 

1.25 

1.25 

 25 

.25 

.25 

1.10 

,  .60 

1.00 

1.00 

Total  

5.55 

$  5.00 

$  5.06 

to 

to 

to 

7.30 

5.50 

5.50 

third  year. 

Second  Half— 

Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers  

.30 

.30 

.30 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

Ovid  

,  .50 

 65 

1.00 

1.00 

Total 


I  1.25    $  1.75     I  1.75 
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FOURTH  YEAR. 

Latin  German  Conimerc'l 

First  Half —                                                                          Course.  Course.  Course. 

Greenough  &  Kittredge's  Virgil   $  1.50 

Remsen's  Chemistry                                               1.12  1.12  1.12 

Chemistry  Manual  of  Experiments...  50  .50  .50 

Note  Book  20  .00  .20 

Channing's  History  of  the  United  States                   1.40  1.40  1.40 

Fiske's  Civil  Government                                       1.00  1.00  1.00 

Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King  15  .15  .15 

Wordsworth's  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of  Immor- 
tality 15  .15  .15 

Tennyson's  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Wellington  15  .15  .15 

Gray's  Elegy  12  .12  .12 

Sophocle's  Antigone  12  .12  .12 

Bradley's  Orations  and  Arguments                          1.00  1.00  1.00 

German  Classics                                                  1.00  1.00  1.00 

Total  $  4.90  $  5.00  $  5.00 

to  to  to 

6.00  6.00  6.00 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Second  Hilf  — 

Bacon's  Essays  12  .12  .12 

Carlyle's  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship  15  .15  .15 

Emerson's  Essays  15  .15  .15 

German  Classics                                                   1.00  1.00  1.00 

$  1.42  $  1.42  $  1.42 


or  1.00 

In  cases  where  pupils  have  a  choice  of  studies,  as  in  the  third  year  and 
fourth  year,  pupils  will  not  need  all  the  books  listed,  but  only  those  needed  in 
the  studies  which  they  pursue.  Hence  the  price  of  books  is  not  the  total  of 
any  one  of  the  columns.  For  this  rea.son  the  cost  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
several  columns  as  depending  upon  the  studies  pursued. 

The  expense  for  music  for  those  who  take  music  in  the  High  School  is 
about  thirty-five  cents  each  year. 

The  expense  for  drawing  material  for  those  who  take  drawing  is  very 

slight. 

Second  hand  books  may  usually  be  had  at  the  book  stores  for  about  two- 
thirds  the  price  of  new  books.  Books  in  good  condition  can  usually  be  dis 
posed  of  for  about  two-fifths  of  the  price  paid  for  new  books. 
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GRADUATES,  JUNE,.  1901 


1  Florence  A.  Aldridge  .  .  German  33  EmmaCatlierine  McMeekinEnglish 

2  George  Robertson  Atherton  Latin  34  Lawrence  McNerney  .  .   .  English 

3  Marguerite  Emily  Bowen  .  Latin  35  Bessie  Lee  Ober  Latin 

4  Agnes  Maem  Brown  .  .  .  English  36  Charles  S.  O'Connell  ....  Latin 

5  Jane  Caroline  Christiansen  English  37  Lizzie  Mae  Outhouse  .  .  German 
G  Sherman  Byron  Clark  .  .  English  38  Jennie  Elvyra  Peterson  .  .  Latin 

7  Jean  Margaret  Clifford  .  .  .  Latin  39  Edith  Marion  Phillips  .  .   .  Latin 

8  Golda  Coburn  Latin  40  Clarence  Raymond  Pierce  English 

9  Leonard  D,  Compton  .  .  Classical  41  Ralph  A.  Pierce  English 

10  Edna  Louise  Eames  .  .  .  English  42  Ella  A.  Redeker  German 

11  Rosa  May  Engdahl  .  .  .  German  43  Grace  Reed  English 

12  Adelbert  Eurgens  ....  German  44  Genevieve  Eloise  Rogers  .  German 

13  Wesley  Farmiloe  .  .  .    .  English  45  David  Theodore  Rovelstad  German 

14  Bernice  Daisy  Franklin  .  Classical  46  Emma  Marie  Schuster  .  ,    .  Latin 

15  Frank  David  Fuller  .  .   .  Classical  47  Maude  Myrtle  Seapy  .  .  English 

16  William  Gibson  English  48  Claude  H.  Seymour  .  .  .  English 

17  Bertha  E.  Hammond  .  .  .  English  49  Mabel  Louise  Skinner  .  .    .  Latin 

18  George  H.  Hammond  .  .  German  50  Lillian  Josephine  Skinner  German 

19  Edith  Elizabeth  Heunian  German  51  William  H.  Smith  ....  German 

20  Jennie  May  Hoagland  .  .  German  52  Eva  A.  Stickling  ....  German 

21  Bernard  D.  Hynes  ....  English  53  Elsie  Saunders  Stodder  .  .  Latin 

22  Ida  Carolyn  Kleiser  .  .  .  German  54  Florence  M.  Swan  .  .    .  German 

23  Delia  A.  Lawrence  ....  German  55  Kate  Thompson  English 

24  Bessie  Elizabeth  Leach  .  .  .  Latin  56  M.  Josephine  Timmerman  .  Latin 

25  Harry  Albert  Leach  .  .  .  German  57  Eda  Trotter  Latin 

26  Violet  May  Leach  Latin  58  Ralph  Tyler  German 

27  William  LeBaron  ....  Classical  59  Alberta  Gertrude  Volstorff  English 

28  William  L.  LeBoy  ....  German  60  Cordelia  Louise  Volstorff  .  German 

29  Ellen  Norvina  Lethin  .  .  Classical  61  Clara  Louise  Wait  Latin 

30  Edna  Louise  Lowe  ....  German  62  Harold  Kenneth  Weld  .  ,  English 

31  Evald  P.  Lundgren  .  .    .  German  63  Gerald  Mason  White  ....  Latin 

32  Maude  McClung  ....  German  64  Florence  Ellen  Wicken  .  .  Latin 

65  Grace  Muriel  Wilbern  .  .  German. 
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PROGRAM  OF  GRADUATING  EXERCISES. 


HIGH  SCHOOL,  JUNE  14,  1901. 

Soldiers  Chorus,  "Faust,"  Gounod 

High  School  Chorus. 

Invocatiou  

J.  T.  Ladd.  D.  D. 

Quartette  Selected 

Messrs,  Hammond,  Clark,  Weld,  Compton. 

Address  

Hon.  Albert  T.  Hopkins. 
vSympozia  Waltz  Bendix 

High  School  Orchestra. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  

Walter  D.  Kee,  President  Board  of  Education. 

a  Spinning  Chorus,  "Flying  Dutchman,"  Wagner 

b  Spring  Song  Mendelssohn 

High  School  Girls'  Glee  Club. 

accompanists: 
Miss  Ruth  Preston,  Organ.    Miss  Ruth  Phillips,  Piano. 
Miss  Rose  Judson,  Director. 
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GRADUATES. 


Entire  number  of  pupils  who  liave  been  graduated  from  the  High  School 


since  1872: 

Boys, 

1872   0 

1873   0 

1874   1 

1875   3 

1876   2 

1877    1 

1878   5 

1879   1 

1880  

1881   0 

1882   4 

1883   6 

1884   6 

1885   4 

1886   4 

1887   0 


Girls.  Total. 

3 
5 
6 
7 


4 
8 
6 
10 

No  class. 

7 

9 

7 
10 
12 
14 

4 


3 
5 
7 
10 
6 
9 
11 
11 

7 
13 
13 
16 
16 
18 

4 


Bovs.  Girls. 

1888   3  10 

1889   3  11 

1890   2  8 

1891   3  11 

1892   1  16 

1893   5  14 

1894   6  13 

1895   6  10 

1896   11  20 

1897   8  13 

1898   7  14 

1899   12  23 

1900    13  42 

1901   23  42 


140  359 


Total. 

13 
14 
10 
14 
17 
19 
19 
16 
31 
21 
21 
35 
55 
65 

499 
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STATEMENT  OF  BONDS  ISSUED. 


Aug. 


1888  . 

.  $  5,000.00  . 

.  .  5  per  cent  . 

.  Semi-Annually  . 

•  Jnly  I, 

1900 

( ( 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

.    "  1, 

1901 

( ( 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

•    "  1, 

1902 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

•    "  1, 

1903 

.    5,000.00  .  . 

.5 

•    "  1, 

1904 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

•    "  1, 

1905 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

( < 

.    "  1, 

1906 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

.    "  1, 

1907 

.  10,000.00  . 

.5 

•    "  1, 

1908 

1892  . 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

Annually 

•    "  1, 

1901 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

•    "  1. 

1902 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

.    "  1, 

1903 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

( ( 

.    "  1, 

1904 

( ( 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

c  < 

.    "  1. 

1905 

.    5,000.00  . 

5 

.    "  1, 

1906 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

-    "  1, 

1907 

t  ( 

.    5.000.00  . 

.5 

.    "  1, 

1908 

.    5,000.90  . 

.5 

t  ( 

.     "  1, 

1909 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

( ( 

•    "  1, 

1910 

.  15,000.00  . 

.5 

( ( 

•    "  1, 

1911 

1892  . 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

.  Semi-Annually  . 

"  1, 

1909 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

.    "  1, 

1910 

.  15,000.00  . 

.5 

•  1, 

1912 

1893  . 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

•    "  1, 

1903 

.    5,000.00  . 

.5 

•    "  1, 

1904 

u 

.    6,000.00  . 

.5 

•    "  1, 

1905 

al  .  . 

$156,000.00 
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C.  T.  VAXGORDSR  &  SON,  PRINTERS. 


FlD  2  41937 

i.WteilVOF  ILLINOIS 


I 


(0 


iA;iiniial  Report 

of  the  " 


BOARD  of  EDUCATION 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 


The  CITY  of  ELGIN 


For  the   Year  Lnding 


JUNE  30lh,  1903 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 

FEB  2  4 1937 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IlLfNOfS 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

—  —  OF  THE-   

Board  of  Education 


CITY  OF  ELGIN,  ILLINOIS 

For    the    Year    Ending    June    30th,  1903 


NEWS-ADVOCATE  PRINT,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


1902=1903 


George  J.  Schneider,  M.  D.,  President                           Term  Expires  1903 

J.  F.  Bell,  M.  D   "  '*  1903 

Henry  Schmidt   "  1903 

J.  O.  Myers    "  "  1903 

W.  J.  Phillips,  D.  D.  S    "  "  1904 

£.  A.  Mead    "  1904 

Chas.  A.  Carlson    "  "  1904 

Jos.  C.  Merrill    "  1905 

Charles  H.  Woodruff   "  "  1905 

Carl  E.  Botsford    "  "  1905 


STANDING  COMMITTEILS 

Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books — Messrs.  Mead,  Botsford  and 
Phillips. 

Teachers — Messrs.  Merrill,  Myers,  Botsford  and  Woodruff. 
Finance — Messrs.  Myers,  Schmidt,  Woodruff  and  Mead. 
Supplies — Messrs.  Bell,  Phillips  and  Myers. 
Auditing — Messrs.  Phillips,  Botsford  and  Carlson. 

Building  and  Grounds — Messrs.  Schmidt,  Bell,  Merrill,  Woodruff  and 
Carlson. 


1903=1904 


George  J.  Schneider,  M.  D.,  President   Term  Expires  1904 

W.  J.  Phillips,  D.  D.  S   "  "  1904 

E.  A.  Mead    "  "  1904 

Chas.  A.  Carlson    "  "  1904 

Jos.  C.  Merrill    "  "  1905 

Charles  H.  Woodruff    "  "  1905 

Carl  E.  Botsford    "  "  1905 

Henry  Schmidt    "  "  1906 

W.  E.  Bosworth    "  "  1906 

W.  E.  Evans    "  "  1906 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Complaints — Messrs.  Woodruff,  Mead  and  Schmidt. 

Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books — Messrs.  Botsford,  Mead  and  Merrill. 

Teachers — Messrs.  Merrill,  Woodruff,  Evans  and  Botsford. 

Finance — Messrs.  Phillips,  Bosworth,  Merrill  and  Evans. 

Supplies — Messrs.  Mead,  Bosworth  and  Phillips. 

Auditing — Messrs.  Carlson,  Evans  and  Bosworth. 

Building  and  Grounds — Messrs.  Schmidt,  Woodruff,  Carlson  and 
Boswortn. 
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SUPERVISION 

M.  A.  Whitney  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Jennie  Tazewell   Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Rose  E.  Judson   Supervisor  of  Music 

Nora  B.  Hill   Supervisor  of  Drawing 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR  1902=1903 

1902 

Monday,  September  8  Schools  Open 

Thursday  and  Friday,  November  27  and  28  Thanksgiving  Recess 

Friday,  December  19,  School  Close  for  Holiday  Vacation  of  two  Weeks 

1903 

Monday,  January  5   Schools  Re-Open 

April  3  to  April  13  Easter  Vacation  of  One  Week 

May  30,  Memorial  Day   School  Holiday 

June  19   Commencement 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR  1903=1904 

1903 

Tuesday,  September  8   Schools  Open 

Thursday  and  Friday,  November  26  and  27  Thanksgiving  Recess 

Friday,  December  18   Schools  Close  for  Holiday  Vacation 

1904 

Monday,  January  4   Schools  Re-Open 

Monday,  February  22  Washington's  Birthday  Anniversary,  School  Holiday 

Friday,  March  27  Schools  Close  for  Easter  Vacation  of  one  Week 

Monday,  April  6   Schools  Re-Open 

Monday,  May  30,  Memorial  Day  School  Holiday 

Friday,  June  17  Commencement  All  Schools  Close  for  the  Year 


TOWNSHIP  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  OFFICERS 

Trustees — Mr.  John  H.  Delancy,  Chairman,  Elgin;    Mr.   Geo.  M. 
Peck,  Elgin;  Mr.  Frank  P.  Shepherd,  South  Elgin. 
Treasurer — Mr.  H.  L.  Given,  Elgin. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools — Mr.  H.  A.  Dean,  Geneva. 
Assistant  County  Superintendent  of  Schools — Mr.  W.  H.  Brydges, 
Elgin. 
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JANITORS 

Sam,uel  Beck   High  School 

Adam   Bode   Brook  School 

F.   G.   Meiser   Columbia 

J.  W.  Crump  Franklin 

John  Claybrook   Sheridan  School  (Hill  Avenue) 

O.  C.  Hutchins   Abby  C.  Wing 

Charles  Gansen   Locust  School 

Adam  Golden   Garfield  School  (May  Street) 

Carl  Osburg   Grant  School  (Mill  Street) 

W.  C  Baker  Lincoln  School  (National  Street) 

Henry   C.   Raymond   Oak  Street 

C.    Gregoire   Wm.  McKinley 

Chas   Hines   Washington 


LOCATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

High  School   DuPage  and  Chapel 

Bent  Street  School   Bent  and  St.  Charles 

Brook  Street  School   Brook  and  Cherry 

Columbia  School  Hill,  Columbia  and  Lincoln 

Franklin  School   DuPage  and  Geneva 

Sheridan  School  (Hill  Avenue)  Hill,  Ann  and  Porter 

Abby  C.  Wing  School   Kimball  and  Center 

Locust  Street  School   Locust,  Perry,  Elm  and  Crosby 

Garfield  School   May,  Grace  and  St.  Charles 

Grant  School   Mill,  Lawrence  and  Jackson 

Lincoln  School   National,  St.  Charles,  Villa  and  Channing 

Oak  Street  School  Oak,  Billings  and  Griswold 

Wm.  McKinley   Prospect  and  Lovell 

Washington  School   West  Chicago,  Van,  Mallory  and  Wilcox 
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Report  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 

Elgin,  Illinois,  July  1,  1903. 

To  the  F.oard  of  Education,  Elgin,  111.: 

Gentlemen. — There  is  a  large  field  in  our  school  system  for  the  appli- 
cation of  hygiene.  The  kind  of  education  that  will  best  equip  the  future 
generation  for  the  complete  living  and  enable  them  to  do  the  most  good 
in  the  world  is  that  which  will  symmetrically  and  properly  develop  the 
mind,  body  and  moral  nature. 

The  long  period  of  time  that  children  now  spend  in  school  places 
responsibility  upon  school  authorities.  Every  condition  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  or  increase  a  physical  defect  or  impair  the  general 
health  must  be  eliminated.  It  is  important  that  due  legard  should  be 
paid  to  the  hygienic  environments,  and  that  the  work  of  schools  should 
be  so  regulated  as  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible  on  the  growing  child. 

Is  it  not  too  bad,  after  spending  twelve  years  in  developing  the  mind 
and  preparing  to  begin  life's  work,  to  find  that  the  physical  development 
has  been  neglected. 

The  school  room,  from  a  hygienic  and  sanitary  standpoint,  should  con- 
tain the  following  features: 

The  school  room  should  contain  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each 
pupil. 

The  building  should  be  only  two  stories  high. 

Each  room  should  contain  20  square  feet  of  fioor  space  to  each  pupil. 

The  window  opening  should  be  one-fourth  of  the  floor  space. 

No  room  should  be  heated  entirely  by  direct  radiation. 

The  air  should  not  be  heated  to  a  high  temperature. 

Each  pupil  should  be  furnished  at  least  30  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

Pupils  should  not  be  seated  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  black- 
board than  28  feet. 

Each  child  should  be  able  to  touch  the  floor  with  both  feet. 

About  eighty  per  cent  of  our  school  rooms  come  up  to  this  standard; 
they  contain  a  good  many  of  the  features  that  the  ideal  school  room 
should  incorporate.  But  we  have  also  some  rooms  that  do  not  meet  the 
requirements — in  fact,  they  were  built  and  intended  for  storerooms  and 
playrooms  when  the  weather  is  inclement. 

The  rooms  that  I  have  reference  to  are  five  basement  rooms  that  have 
seats  for  about  forty-five  children  each.  The  ceilings  are  about  91/^  feet 
high,  while  they  should  be  13  feet;  the  light  opening  is  from  1  to  9  to 
1  to  13,  while  it  should  be  1  to  4  and  not  less  than  1  to  5;  and  the  amount 
of  air  space  to  each  pupil  is  160  cubic  feet  while  it  should  be  250  cubic  feet. 

These  rooms  shotild  be  abandoned  for  class-work  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  health  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  is  that  of  the  frequent  passing  of  High  School  pupils  between 
buildings,  made  necessary  by  the  use  of  three  buildings  for  High  School 
purposes.  Though  the  distance  is  not  very  great  many  pupils  are 
obliged  to  pass  from  one  building  to  another  frequently  during  the  day, 
in  all  kinds  of  weather.  This  frequent  passing  in  inclement  weather, 
oftentimes  without  proper  precautions  being  taken  by  the  pupils,  greatly 
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endangers  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Some  measures  should  be  taken  to 
bring  the  High  School  all  into  one  building,  in  the  interests  of  the  health 
of  the  pupils,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Additional  High  School  accommodations  would  also  relieve  the 
crowded  condition  in  other  schools  and  make  it  possible  to  abandon  the 
basement  rooms  already  referred  to. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  some  seventeen  rooms  located 
in  the  various  buildings  that  do  not  give  the  standard  amount  of  light, 
which  can  be  remedied  by  a  small  expenditure  of  money,  by  lowering  the 
windows  and  at  the  same  time  doing  away  with  useless  blackboards. 

Some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  cloak  rooms,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  mese  be  so  arranged  and  fitted  up  that  the  garments  of  each 
child  may  be  kept  entirely  separate  from  those  of  other  children. 

The  present  arrangement  of  these  cloak  rooms  necessitates  the 
hanging  of  the  garments  two  or  three  tiers  high — that  is,  three  children 
are  obliged  to  use  the  space  that  should  be  allotted  to  one  child.  It  is 
a  great  wonder  that  contagious  diseases  are  not  more  prevalent  among 
school  children? 

More  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  proper  decorating  of  the 
rooms,  and  to  the  window  shades  so  that  the  light  can  be  regulated  at  all 
times. 

The  proper  arrangement  and  distance  of  seats  should  receive  some 
attention. 

To  insure  freedom  from  epidemics,  children  should  be  taught  the 
rudiments  of  sanitation  and  taught  to  apply  the  latest  and  approved 
plans  of  destroying  bacteria,  and  the  simple  but  effective  methods  of  dis- 
infection. 

At  least  once  a  year  every  school-room  should  be  thoroughly  disin- 
fected and  fumigated.  The  methods  of  disinfection  have  been  so  simpli- 
fied that  the  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  instructed  how  to  thoroughly 
and  efficiently  keep  each  building  epidemic  and  infection  proof. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  invite  your  attention  to  a  subject  which  has 
occupied  my  mind  since  participating  in  our  educational  affairs.  The  phy- 
sical condition  of  our  teachers.  Good  health  is  a  prerequisite  to  effective 
class  work;  but  more  than  this,  we  must  all  realize  that  the  more  ex- 
haustive has  been  the  research  into  the  cause  of  disease,  the  larger  has 
grown  the  list  of  contagious  diseases.  I  will  only  mention  the  most  dan- 
gerous— that  of  tuberculosis.  It  is  well  known  that  this  prevalent  and 
fatal  disease  is  only  made  possible  by  living  germs  of  infected  persons 
being  transferred  to  others  largely  by  means  of  expectoration,  and  this 
danger  is  immeasurably  increased  in  closed  rooms  such  as  factories  or 
school-rooms.  It  was  formerly  held  that  heredity  played  an  important 
part  in  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  but  this  has  been  disproved,  and  it  is 
now  found  that  children  born  of  tuberculous  parents  bring  with  them  a 
lowered  vitality  which  renders  them  more  susceptible  to  the  contagious 
germ. 
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Where  one  follows  another  in  quick  succession  in  a  family  or  in  a 
room  occupied  by  the  same  people  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  you 
will  invariably  find  that  it  is  the  one  most  intimately  associated  with  the 
afflicted  that  becomes  the  next  victim. 

The  United  States  census  for  1900  will  impress  us  with  the  alarming 
extent  of  tuberculosis;  the  total  number  of  deaths  reported  for  that  year 
was  109,750,  and  this,  too,  is  an  under-estimate,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
many  cases,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  not  reported  as  tuberculosis.  Bring- 
ing statistics  to  our  own  home,  we  find  careful  estimates  have  placed  the 
number  of  persons  suffering  from  consumption  in  the  state  of  Illinois 
as  20,000,  and  on  an  average  one-half  of  this  number  succumbs  to  the 
dreadful  disease  yearly.  These  figures  are  simply  appalling  when  we 
seriously  consider  them  and  weigh  their  import;  and  in  our  stubborn 
fight  against  its  further  spread,  the  fact  confronts  us  that  many  in  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  disease  continue  their  daily  duties  until  strength 
completely  fails  them,  and  are  thus  a  constant  danger  to  those  with  whom 
they  associate. 

I  would  therefore  suggest  an  advance  step  in  the  right  direction: 
that  every  teacher  engaged  by  the  Board  at  its  yearly  election  of  in- 
structors, bring,  with  other  required  credentials,  a  properly  signed  cer- 
tificate of  good  health. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

George  J.  Schneider. 


ABBY   C.  WING   SCHOOL    EIGHTH   GRADE  ROOM 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 


Report  of  the  school  receipcS  and  expenditures,  Union  School  Dis- 
trict No.  46,  Elgin,  Illinois,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 
Estimated  actual  value  of  all  property  in  school  district.  ..  .$19,904,705.00 


Assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  district,  1902   3,590,953.00 

Assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  district,  1903   3,800,394.00 

Rate  of  local  tax  levied  on  per  $100.00  dollars  of  assessed 

valuation   in   district    3.00 

Cash  on  hand  at  end  of  year   5,965.44 

Bond  school  debt  of  district  at  end  of  year.....   131,000.00 

Population   of   district   23,027 

Persons  of  school  age  6  to  21  years  inclusive,  in  district...  6,127 

Number  pupils  enrolled,  all  schools   4,227 

Average  number  in  daily  membership,  all  schools   3,794 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance,  all  schools   3,491 

Annual  cost  of  education  per  pupil.  (Taking  as  a  basis 
sum  of  cost  of  teachers  and  sundries  and  interest  on 
warrants  divided  by  average  number  in  daily  attend- 
ance)   $20.28 

Annual  cost  of  education  per  pupil.  (Taking  as  a  basis 
sum  of  cost  of  teaching,  sundries  and  interest  on  war- 
rants divided  by  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  school   18.67 


ACCOUNT  CURRENT 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  Union  School  District  No.  46,  Elgin, 
111.,  for  the  year  of  1902-1903,  commencing  July  1,  1902. 

RECEIPTS. 


Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1902    $  1,646.46 

Received  from  Hanover  Township  Treasurer   1,531.28 

Received   from   Distributable   fund   3,277.20 

Received  from  taxes    106,881.32 

Received  from  miscellaneous   sources   213.70 


Total   $113,549.96 

Received  from  sale  of  warrants   49,100.00 


Total   $162,649.96 
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EXPENDITURES. 


Paid  for  Teaching — 

Males  $  9,041.50 

Females    58  735.22 

 $62,770.72 

Paid  for  repairs  and  improvemients   7,364.02 

Paid  for  furniture    1,256.02 

Paid  for  library    495.83 

Paid  for  incidentals — 

Janitors   ....$6,492.70 

Fuel    4,219.67 

Sundries    7,278.07 

 $17,990.44 


Total  current  expense  for  the  year  $89,883.03 

Paid  for  interest  on  bonds  $6,925.00 

Warrants    776.49 

•  —       $  7,701.49 

Paid   bonds   redeemed    10,000.00 

Paid   warrants   redeemed    49,100.00 

Balance  on  hand    5. 965.44 


$162,649.96 

F.  B.  PERKINS,  Secretary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BONDS  ISSUED 


Aug. 

1, 

1888 . 

.$  5,000.00.  . 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

.  .  Semi-Annually .  . 

.  .July 

1, 

-I  A  AO 

Aug. 

1, 

1888. 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent. . 

.  . Semi-Annually.  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1904 

Aug. 

1, 

1888. 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent; . 

.  .Semi-Annually.  . 

. .July 

1, 

1905 

Aug. 

1, 

1888. 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent. . 

.  . Semi-Annually.  . 

. .  July 

1, 

1906 

Aug. 

1, 

1888. 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

.  . Semi-Annually.  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1907 

Aug. 

1, 

1888. 

.  10,000.00 .  . 

.  .  5 

per 

cent.  . 

.  . Semi-Annually.  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1908 

July 

1, 

1892. 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent. . 

.  .July 

1, 

1903 

July 

1, 

1892. 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

.  .  July 

1, 

1904 

July 

1, 

1892. 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent .  . 

 Annually.  .  .  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1905 

July 

1, 

1892. 

.     5,000.00.  . 

.  .5 

per 

.  .July 

1, 

1906 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

,     5,000.00.  . 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

 Annually.  .  .  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1907 

July 

1, 

1892 . 

C:   AAA  AA 

5,000.00 .  . 

.  .  5 

per 

cent .  . 

 Annually .  . .  . 

.  .  July 

1, 

1905 

July 

1, 

1892. 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

 Annually.  .  .  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1909 

July 

1, 

1892. 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent. . 

.  .July 

1, 

1910 

July 

1, 

1892. 

.  15,000.00.  . 

.  .5 

per 

cent. . 

 Annually.  .  .  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1911 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

.  . Semi-Annually.  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1909 

July 

1, 

1892. , 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent . . 

.  .  Semi-Annually.  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1910 

July 

1. 

1892. 

.  15,000.00.  . 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

.  .  Semi-Annually .  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1912 

July 

1, 

1893 . . 

,  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent. . 

.  .Semi-Annually.  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1903 

July 

1, 

1893 . . 

,  5,000.00.. 

.  .  5 

per 

cent. . 

.  . Semi-Annually.  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1904 

July 

1, 

1893. , 

.  6,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

.  .  Semi-Annually .  . 

.  .July 

1. 

1905 

Total   $131,000.00 


ESTIMATED 

VALUE  OF 

SCHOOL 

PROPERTY 

Building 

Lots  Furniture 

Total 

Bent  Street   

 $  900 

$  1,800 

$..  .. 

$  2,700 

Brook  Street   

  500 

1,800 

200 

2,500 

  26,000 

3,600 

1,200 

30.800 

Franklin   

  23,000 

9,500 

1,600 

34,100 

High   

  30,000 

12,000 

3,200 

45,200 

  25,900 

4,000 

1,700 

31.600 

Abby  C.  Wing 

  30,000 

4,000 

1.500 

35.500 

  24,000 

4,000 

1,500 

29.500 

Garfield   

  17,500 

3,500 

1,500 

22.500 

Grant   

  16,200 

3,000 

1,500 

2OJ00 

  30,200 

3,000 

1,500 

34,700 

Oak  Street   

  17,500 

3,000 

1,200 

21.700 

Washington   

  20,500 

4,500 

1,100 

26,100 

Wm.  McKinley   ,  ,  . 

  18,200 

4,000 

1,600 

23.800 

Clark  Street  (lot) 

1,000 

i.noo 

Total 

 $280,400 

$62,700  i 

^9,300 

$362,400 

Building,  lots  £.nd 

furniture   

$362,400 

Apparatus   

3,300 

School  Library 

8.00O 

Total 

.  .$373,700 
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Report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Elgin,  III.,  July  1,  "03. 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:    I  herewith  submit  this,  my  sev<inth  annual  report  of 
the  schools' of  the  city: 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  EACH  MONTH. 


GRADES. 

HIGIL 

TOTAL. 

September  

3325 

463 

3818 

3383 

477 

3860 

3398 

463 

3861 

3361 

451 

3812 

3342 

437 

3779 

3382 

477 

3859 

3317 

470 

3787 

3328 

452 

3780 

May   

3306 

441 

3747 

3213 

432 

3645 

3339 

456 

3794 

WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  DIFFERENT  PUPILS  ENROLLED  IN  AI-L  SCHOOLS. 


Grades   1895  1794—3689 

High  School   194         344—  538 

Total   2089        2138  4227 

Averag-e  daily  attendance — 

Hig-h  School   436 

Grades   3055 

Total   3,491 

Total  number  of  days  taug-ht   20,292 

Total  days  attendance   667,783 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 


FiHST  semf:stek. 


Number  Enrolled 

Number  left  School 

Number  in  School 

Class 

at  close  of  Semester 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

LrirlS 

Post  Graduate. 

12  H  and  A  

17 

63 

0 

6 

17 

54 

11  A  

2') 

1 

0 

6 

20 

]1  E  

27 

3*i 

r» 

7 

22 

29 

10  A  

18 

22 

1 

3 

17 

19 

10  B  

32 

SI 

3 

9 

29 

55 

9  A  

24 

3S 

3 

3 

21 

35 

9B  

41 

«3 

4 

9 

37 

54 

Total  

303 

17 

37 

149 

266 

Total  

469 

54 

415 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

12  A  

17 

60 

1 1 

1 

4 

5 

~T6^ 

5« 

72' 

12  B  

7 

20 

27 

2 

4 

6 

5 

16 

21 

11  A  

27 

37 

64 

7 

6 

13 

20 

31 

51 

11  B  

18 

22 

40 

3 

4 

15 

18 

33 

10  A  

32 

65 

97 

5 

13 

18 

27 

52 

79 

10  B  

26 

38 

64 

13 

6 

19 

13 

32 

45 

9  A  

42 

62 

104 

13 

14 

27 

29 

48 

77 

9  B  

24 

41 

65 

2 

5 

t 

22 

36 

58 

Total  

435 

345 

538 

46 

56 

102 

147 

289 

436 

TOTAL  ENKOr.LMEXT  FOli    EACH  MONTH — HIGH  SCHOOL. 


FIRST  SEMESTER. 


Enrollment  by  Months  Av.  Daily 

Boys           Girls           Both  Attendance 

September                                       164             299             4ti3  44t) 

October                                         1H5            298             463  444 

November                                     161            293             454  434 

December                                      158             293             451  421 

January                                        155             282             437  406.6 

Averag-e                               160.6           293            457.6  430 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Enrollment  by  Months  av.  Daily 

Boys          Girls           Both  Attendance 

February                                        174             303             477  454 

March..  ^                                       172             298             470  436 

April                                            160            292            452  425 

May                                              156            285             44  L  420 

June                                             148            284             432  423 

Average                               162           292.4         454.4  430.8 

Averag-e  for  the  year  456 
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Non  Residents 

Number  of  non-residents  enrolled  during  the  year:  High  School, 
8;  Grades,  3;  total,  11. 

Rates  of  tuition  as  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education:  High  School 
$30  per  year;  Grades  $20  per  year. 

Table  showing  the  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  graduating  from 
the  High  School: 

No.  Graduates.    No.  Enrolled.    Per  cent  of  No. 

Enrolled  Graduating. 


1896-1897     ,  ,  ,  , 

. . .21  

.254.  . 

7.8 

1897-1898  

. . .21  

.337. . 

6.2 

1898-1899  

. . .35  

.415.  . 

,  8.4 

1899-1900 

. . . .55  

.471. 

11.7 

1900-1901 

. . . .65  

507, 

12.8 

lyOl-1902  

. . . .51  

.550. 

9.3 

'  1902-1903 

.  .  :  .71  

.  538 . 

13.2 

Number 

Promoted 

to  the  High  School 

Promoted 

Entered 

Boys 

Girls  Totals 

Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

June,  1901  45 

76 

121 

37 

66 

103 

January,  1902  32 

45 

77 

30 

40 

70 

June.  1902  38 

60 

98 

38 

60 

65 

January,  1903  25 

41 

66 

24 

41 

65 

June,  1903  38 

83 

121 

Total  Number  Entering  the  High  School  From  All  Sources 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

September, 

1902 

41 

63 

104 

January,  1903 

24 

41 

65 

65 

104 

169 

Total  Nur 

nber  Enrolled  in  High  School  for 

Past 

Four  Years 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1889-1900 

178 

293 

471 

1900-1901 

212 

295 

507 

iaOl-1902 

225 

325 

550 

1902-1903 

194 

344 

538 

Nu  .Tiber  Promoted  to  the  High 

School  Since  January,  1898 

June 

Boys 

Girls  Total 

January 

Boys 

Girls  Total 

1898 

23 

45  68 

1898 

25 

35  60 

1899 

42 

72  114 

1899 

32 

45  77 

1900 

49 

47  96 

1900 

20 

34  54 

1901 

45 

76  121 

1901 

36 

44  80 

1902 

38 

60  98 

1902 

32 

45  77 

1903 

38 

83  121 

1903 

25 

41  66 
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Whole  Number  of  Teachers  E^mployed 


Superintendents  and  Supervisors    4 

High   School    19 

Grades    91 

Total    114 

Men    8 

Women   10  G 

Total   114 


TARDINESS  FOR  1902=1903. 


Sept.  Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jiin, 

Feb 

1 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June 

Total 

High  School   

82 

48 

64 

76 

66 

132 

83 

108 

78 

38 

775 

Brook  Street  .  .  . 

3 

5 

5 

5 

6 

9 

1 

10 

3 

0 

47 

Bent  Street  

4 

1 

2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

() 

17 

Columbia   

11 

3 

2 

10 

4 

7 

9 

1 

3 

o 

52 

Garfield   

12 

6 

9 

18 

11 

14 

11 

11 

7 

s 

107 

Grant   

15 

15 

10 

13 

21 

15 

22 

13 

20 

17 

161 

Lincoln   

18 

18 

12 

12 

12 

9 

19 

17 

13 

137 

Locust  Street  . . . . 

4 

G 

3 

12 

11 

13 

2 

6 

14 

2 

73 

Wm.  McKinley  .  . . 

5 

7 

6 

7 

8 

14 

3 

4 

10 

3 

67 

Oak  Street   

4 

13 

'5 

o 

2 

13 

2 

9 

5 

0 

56 

Sheridan   

2 

5 

4 

o 

o 

4 

2 

1 

5 

5 

34 

Washington   

10 

9 

20 

9 

6 

11 

4 

8 

16 

5 

98 

Abby  C.  Wing 

.  18 

34 

23 

47 

39 

42 

33 

42 

11 

324 

188 

170 

165 

217 

191 

283 

193 

225 

218 

98 

1948 
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In  this  report  I  wish  to  devote  some  space  to  the  course  of  study 
printed  herewith  and  to  matters  pertaining  to  it. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  High  School,  credits,  etc., 
are  explained  in  connection  with  the  High  School  courses  of  study, 
printed  in  another  part  of  this  report.  A  brief  outline  of  the  work  in 
the  new  departments  of  Manual  Training  and  Domestic  Science  will  also 
he  found  in  that  connection.  Some  modification  of  these  courses  will 
doubtless  be  necessary  as  the  work  progresses. 

The  Commercial  course  as  now  arranged  gives  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion in  Book-keeping  and  Stenography  to  those  who  complete  the  course 
in  these  subjects.  Several  students  who  have  completed  these  courses 
are  now  holding  good  positions,  having  entered  upon  this  work  without 
any  training  beyond  that  which  they  received  in  the  High  School.  Six 
typewriters  are  now  in  use  in  the  commercial  department.  Many 
students  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  up  the  study  of  either  Book- 
keeping or  Stenography  in  addition  to  their  regular  work  in  some  of  the 
other  courses. 

The  additions  to  the  High  School  course  of  study  do  not  increase  the 
requirements  for  graduation  from  the  school;  they  simply  give  the 
pupils  a  greater  number  of  studies  from  which  to  choose.  No  student 
is  expected  to  pursue  all  of  the  studies  offered.  Each  must  select 
those  studies  best  adapted  to  his  needs. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  AND  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

On  April  the  twenty-fifth  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you 
from  President  Charles  H.  Hulburd,  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Com- 
pany an  offer  to  equip  a  room  for  Manual  Training,  provided  that  you 
would  meet  the  expense  of  a  teacher  and  other  running  expenses.  This 
offer  was,  as  you  remember,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Courses  of 
Study  and  Text  Books.  On  June  the  seventeenth  that  Committee  re- 
ported unanimously  in  favor  of  accepting  the  offer,  and  of  introducing 
manual  training  into  the  High  School  as  soon  as  suitable  room  could  be 
provided  therefor.  The  report  of  the  Committee  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  extended  to  Mr.  Hulburd  for  his  generous 
offer.  On  June  the  seventeenth  you  also  voted  to  accept  the  offer  pre- 
viously made  by  the  Elgin  Woman's  Club  to  equip  a  room  in  the  High 
School  for  Domestic  Science.  That  offer  was  also  accepted  and  the 
Teachers'  Committee  instructed  to  procure  teachers  for  both  Manual 
Training  and  Domestic  Science  to  begin  work  in  these  subjects  on  the 
opening  of  schools  in  September,  nineteen  hundred  and  three. 

Preparations  are  now  (June  thirtieth)  being  made  for  work  in  these 
branches.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  at  an  early  date  to  arrange  a  com- 
plete course  in  manual  work  for  both  grades  and  High  School. 

For  the  present  the  plan  will  be  to  add  Manual  Training  and  Domestic 
Science  to  the  course  as  regular  studies,  to  be  elected  by  pupils  in  place 
of  some  other  branch.  Credit  will  be  given  the  same  as  in  other  studies. 
Classes  will  meet  every  day.  With  this  arrangement  the  added  expense 
will  be  only  nominal.  If  pupils  elect  Meither  anual  Training  or  Domestic 
Science  in  place  of  other  branches  there  will  be  fewer  classes  in  other 
studies  and  consequently  fewer  teachers  needed  for  the  other  work  of  the 
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school.  Only  as  the  school  grows  on  account  of  the  addition  of  "ihese 
new  studies  will  they  materially  increase  the  expense. 

An  outline  of  the  work  in  these  branches  will  he  found  in  this  report 
under  courses  of  study  in  High  School. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hunter,  Supt.  of  Elgin  National  Watch 
Co.,  is  of  special  educational  interest: 

Elgin,  111.,  April  2,  li)03. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Whitney, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Elgin,  111. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish,  as  occasion  requires,  to  recruit  the  force  in 
our  machine  department  with  young  men  who  have  had  the  benefit 
of  a  High  School  education.  We  would  therefore  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
you  could  give  us  each  year  a  list  of  such  in  your  graduating  class  as 
particularly  distinguish  themselves  in  mathematics,  physics  and  chemis- 
try; and  cause  it  to  be  known  that  such  of  them  as  have  a  taste  for 
the  mechanic  arts,  will  be  eligible  for  employment  in  our  machine  de- 
partment. 

You  will  of  course  understand  that  we  do  not  bind  ourselves  to 
employ  any  of  them,  but  it  is  our  intention — other  things  being  equal — 
to  give  them  the  preference  when  we  are  filling  vacancies  in  that  de- 
partment. Yours  truly, 

Elgin  National  Watch  Co., 

Geo.  E.  Hunter,  Supt. 

At  least  a  High  School  education  is  beginning  to  be  demanded  in 
a  few  lines  of  business  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  practical 
affairs  of  life.  Doubtless  all  pupils  study  some  branches  in  High  School 
which  they  will  never  use,  but  the  training  which  they  gain  in  the 
laboratories  and  class  rooms — the  training  in  doing  with  care  and  accur- 
acy whatever  is  given  them  to  do — will  be  of  practical  value  to  them  in 
any  business  whatsoever. 

PARENTS'  RECEPTIONS,  VISITING  DAYS,  ETC. 

Nearly  all  schools  have  once  or  more  during,  the  past  year  extended 
special  invitations  to  all  parents  to  visit  the  schools.  Some  principals 
have  aimed  to  have  all  parents  visit  the  school  at  least  once  during  the 
year  and  see  the  regular  class  exercises;  others  have  invited  all  parents 
to  an  informal  evening  reception  in  the  school  where  an  exhibit  of  some 
work  of  each  pupil  could  be  seen.  These  informal  receptions  -have  al- 
ways been  well  attended,  and  many  parents  have  expressed  the  desire 
that  the  school  buildings  might  be  used  for  such  purposes  much  oftener. 

On  Feb.  12  many  of  the  shops  and  stores  were  closed  and  the  schools 
extended  an  invitation  to  all  parents  to  spend  the  day  in  the  schools. 
More  than  one  thousand  people  responded  on  that  day  and  many  parents 
spent  the  entire  day  in  school. 

Once  during  the  year  all  patrons  of  the  High  School  were  invited 
to  visit  that  school  and  inspect  the  regular  work  of  the  classes  in  the 
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foreBoon.  In  the  afternoon  no  regular  class  exercises  were  held,  and 
pupils  were  invited  to  bring  their  parents  and  introduce  them  to  their 
teachers.  In  the  evening  the  laboratories  were  open  and  pupils  were  at 
work  in  them  ready  to  explain  to  visitors  the  nature  of  the  work  they 
were  doing.  Several  hundred  of  the  patrons  visited  the  school  during 
the  day  and  evening.  I  am  confident  that  the  efforts  of  the  teachers  in 
bringing  the  parents  into  touch  with  the  schools  have  been  productive 
of  much  good  to  parents,  pupils  and  teachers. 

Parents  are  always  welcome  to  visit  the  schools  whether  specially 
Invited  or  not,  but  many  do  not  like  to  go  alone.  These  special  orca- 
sions  should  be  more  frequent.  Many  parents  are  employed  during  the 
day  and  are  unable  to  meet  the  teachers  except  in  the  evening.  The 
teachers  are  pleased  to  give  up  an  evening  occasionally  for  gaining  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  parents. 

I  would  recommend  that  as  soon  as  possible  means  of  lighting  all 
the  school  buildings  be  provided  so  that  the  schools  may  be  used  more 
frequently  evenings. 

PRIZES. 

The  Elgin  Patriotic  Memorial  Association,  in  addition  to  lis  prize 
offered  annually  to  pupils  in  the  High  School  for  the  best  essay  on 
Grant.  Lincoln  or  Washington,  this  year  offered  a  prize  to  the  pupils  of 
the  eighth  grade  for  the  best  essay  on  some  historical  subject  to  be 
selected  annually.  The  prize  will  in  this  case  go  to  the  school  and  not 
to  the  individual  pupil.  The  subject  chosen  this  year  was  the  "Louisiana 
Purchase,"  and  the  prize,  a  portrait  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  won  for 
the  Sheridan  School,  by  Miss  Mary  Cornell. 

The  subject  for  the  High  School  was  "The  Life,  Character,  and 
Public  Services  of  George  Washington,"  and  the  prizes  were  wen  by 
Miss  Nora  McDonald,  first  prize,  and  Miss  Lillian  Bennitt,  second  prize. 
The  prizes  this  year  were  John  Fiske's  American  Revolution  and  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge's  Life  of  Washington. 

I  wish  in  closing  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  the  cordial 
support  given  by  you  and  by  the  people  of  Elgin  to  me  and  to  the  teach- 
ers in  our  efforts  to  give  the  children  of  this  city  the  best  possible  educa- 
tional advantages.  Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  WHITNEY,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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USE  OF  THE  STEREOPTICON  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS 

I 

At  present  three  schools,  the  Lincoln,  Sheridan  and  Abby  C.  Wing, 
are  supplied  with  stereopticons,  all  using  electric  light. 

The  use  made  of  the  stereopticon  in  the  schools  is  well  explained 
by  the  following  report  from  a  principal: 

"  Pictures  are  a  very  great  aid  to  a  teacher  in  her  work,  and  the 
stereopticon  gives  marked  advantages  in  presenting  views,  as  it  con- 
centrates the  attention  of  the  whole  class  upon  the  same  picture  and 
gives  an  added  interest  to  the  subject  studied.  The  stereopticon  has 
been  used  in  connection  with  History,  Literature,  and  Geography. 

"At  the  close  of  each  period  of  our  Anrerican  History,  views  illustrat- 
ing the  chief  events  studied  were  thrown  upon  the  screen  and  described 
by  the  pupils,  making  an  important  review  lesson. 

"  Views  from  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  from  Evangeline  were  shown  to 
the  B  8th  and  A  7th  grade  classes  in  Literature  when  they  had  finished 
reading  these  poems.  The  views  were  described  by  quotations  from  the 
poems  they  represented.  In  connection  with  the  primary  literature 
work,  pictures  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Quakers,  and  the  Indians  were 
shown  and  the  Story  of  the  Three  Bears  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
views. 

"  Views  representing  famous  scenes  and  important  industries  of  the 
United  States  were  shown  to  the  fifth  grade  classes  as  a  feature  of  the 
review  work  in  Geography.  Views  of  Europe  were  shown  to  the  sixth 
grade  pupils  when  they  ccmmenced  to  study  that  continent,  and  a  talk 
was  given  by  the  teacher  at  that  time.  After  studying  Europe  the  same 
views  were  again  presented  and  the  pupils  described  the  pictures. 

"  A  patriotic  program  was  given  on  May  29,  by  presenting  slides 
illustrating  famous  Civil  War  scenes,  poems,  and  songs." 

The  following  slides  for  use  with  the  steroopticon  are  owned  by  the 
different  schools: 

SHERIDAN  SCHOOL. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Ben  Lomond,  Loch  Lomond. 
Abbotsford. 

Abbotsford  Garden  •        -  - 

Waterfall  near  Trossach's  Hotel. 
Glen  Finlas. 

Loch  Achray  and  Ben  Venue. 
Ellen's  Isle,  Loch  Katrine. 
'\.  Loch  Katrine — Trossach's  Pier. 

Silver  Strand — Loch  Katrine. 
Trossach's — Ben  A'an. 
Stirling  Castle. 

Sir  Walter  Scott.  ,  . 
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United  States  History. 

Landing  of  Columbus  in  1492. 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  in  1620. 
Penn's  Treaty  with  the  -Indians. 
Declaration  of  Independence. 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware. 
Surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

Commodore  Perry  at  Lake  Erie.  , 
Battle  of  Biiena  Vista.  ^ 
Bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter.  • 

Combat  between  Monitor  and  Merrimac.  ".  ; 

Sheridan's  Ride.  -  ' 

Sherman's  March  through  Georgia.  '  '  ;  1 

The  U.  S.  Battleship  "  Maine." 

Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

Old  Glory  on  Entrenchments  of  Cuba. 

William  McKinley. 

American  Flag. —  (colored.) 

ABBY  C.  WING  SCHOOL. 

Civil  War. 

Kearsarge  and  Alabama. 

Siege  of  Vicksburg. 

Sheridan's  Ride. 

Marching  Through  Georgia. 

Battle  of  Gettysburg. 

Farragut  in  Mobile  Bay. 

Andersonville  Prison. 

Wilderness. 

Lookout  Mountain. 

Missionary  Ridge. 

Antietam. 

Merrimac-Monitor. 

Bull  Run. 

New  Orleans. 

Cuban  War. 

McKinley  and  Cabinet  discussing  War. 
President  Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt  at  San  Juan. 
The  Maine. 

Explosion  of  the  Maine. 

Paris  Peace  Commission. 

Cuban  Flag, 
j  Lincoln's  Birthplace. 

:  Lincoln. 

Clay. 

^  Webster.  '  _  . 

I  Lee. 
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Grant. 
Dewey. 

Mansion  at  Mount  Vernon. 
George  Washington. 
Martha  Washington. 
Faneuil  Hall. 

Betsey  Ross  Showing  First  Flag. 
U.  S.  Flag. 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Drafting  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Sergeant  Jasper  at  Ft.  Moultrie. 

Constitution  and  Guerriere. 

Courtship  of  Miles  Standish. 

Return  of  Mayflower. 

March  of  Miles  Standish. 

Indians. 

Chief  Red  Cloud. 
Chief  Crow  Foot. 
Indians  in  Council. 
Indian  Camp. 
Ghost  Dancers. 

South  America. 

Slave  Woman  with  a  Child. 
Slave  making  hats. 
Implements  made  hy  Incas. 
Native  Home. 
Rio  Janeiro  and  Harbor. 
Mt.  Chimborazo. 
Water-Carrier,  Guayaquil. 
Mule  Train,  L.  Titicaca. 
Straits  of  Magellan. 

Holland. 

Dutchman  and  pig. 
Dutch  Family. 
Market  Scene. 
Dordrecht. 

Holland-Harlem.    Comical  group. 

Amsterdam. — Street  scene. 

Boats  and  Dyke. 

Dog-cart. 

Holland  Children 

Holland  Windmill. 

United  States. 

DeSoto  Discovering  the  Mississippi  River. 
LaSalle  Taking  Possession  of  Louisiana. 
Balboa  Discovering  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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LaSalle  Taking  Possession  of  Loiiisana. 

Wolfe  climbing  Heights  of  Abraham. 

Marquette  sailing  down  Mississippi. 

Penn's  Treaty  with  Indians. 

Niagara  Falls. 

Old  Faithful  Geyser. 

Soldiers'  Monument,  Boston  Common. 

Battle  of  Trenton. 

Battle  of  Saratoga. 

Surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

The  Serapis  and  Richard. 

Arnold's  Treason. 

Boston  Tea  Party. 

IVIexico. 

Chapultepec. 

Cortez  Conquering  Mexico. 
City  of  Mexico. 


SHERIDAN    SCHOOL    EIGHTH    GRADE  ROOM 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  WORK 


B  FIRST  GRADE. 

Arithmetic. — Knowledge  of  number  progi'essively  obtained  by  means  of 
objects. 

Idea  and  respective  relations  of  inch,  foot,  yard,  cent,  nickel, 
dime 

Construction  in  paper  by  measurement. 
Geography,  Nature  Study  and  History — In  studying  the  phenomena  of 
nature  the  seasons  of  the  year  with  the  changes  which 
they  bring  to  plant  and  animal  life  are  kept  in  mind. 
Daily  record  of  weather  conditions  throughout  the  entire 
school  year. 

Study  of  plants  and  animals  found  in  child's  environment. 
Direction  and  distance. 

Stories  of  Columbus,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  origin  of 

Thanksgiving  Day,    Lincoln,    Washington,  Longfellow, 

Paul  Revere,  Memorial  Day. 
Language — Conversation  suggested  by  incidents  of  every  day  life  in 

school  and  out  of  school. 
Pupils  encouraged  to  reproduce  their  own  observations  and 

experiences. 

Reproduction  of  stories,  myths,  and  fairy  tales  told  by  the 

teacher. 
Dictation  exercises.  Poems. 
Reading — Cyr's  Primer.    Sunbonnet  Babies  to  page  30. 

Beginners  are  taught  to  read  by  the  sentence,  word  and  phonic 
methods  from  blackboard  and  charts. 

The  material  for  thought  is  developed  along  the  lines  of  action  sen- 
tences, games,  stories  and  the  child's  own  experiences  and  observations. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  words  which  pupils  can  learn  to 
recognize  at  sight.  They  must  have  other  means  of  determining  the 
words  they  meet,  consequently  phonic  drills  are  introduced  during  the  first 
week  of  school  and  are  carried  through  several  grades. 

Through  the  study  of  words  and  in  connection  with  phonic  drills  let- 
ters are  discovered  and  their  names  learned. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  third  semester,  after  pupils  have  learned  all  the 
letters  by  name  they  are  taught  to  give  them  in  alphabetical  order. 
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Spelling — Word  building,  oral  and  written  spelling.  Dictation. 
Writing — Large,  free  vertical  writing  on  blackboard  and  unruled  or  wide 
ruled  paper. 

Physiology — Simple  lessons  on  hygiene. 

Music — (Every  day).  The  purpose  of  the  first  year's  work  should  be  to 
train  the  ear  and  develop  the  musical  sense  of  the 
child. 

The  first  semester  should  be  devoted  to  the  learning  of 
songs  and  singing  them  by  imitation. 

The  second  semester  the  children  should  be  taught  to  rec- 
ognize the  simple  element  of  a  song,  observe  the  rhythm 
and  tonal  structure,  and  study  the  scale  and  its  intervals. 
Drawing — Prang  Elementary  Course.    See  Manual  for  First  Year. 

A  FIRST  GRADE. 
Arithmetic — B  First  Grade  continued. 

Geography,  Nature  Study  and  History — Same  as  in  B  First  Grade. 

Language — Same  as  in  B  First  Grade. 

Reading — Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  \. 

Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer,  completed. 
Optional — Harper's  First  Reader  to  page  50. 

Cyr's  First  Reader  to  page  60. 

Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Vol.  L  Selections. 
Spelling,  writing,  physiology,  music  and  drawing  same  as  in  B  First 
Grade. 

B  SECOND  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Combination    and    separation   of   numbers.  Multiplication 
table  of  2's,  3's. 
Idea  and  respective  relations  of  linear  inch,  foot,  yard,  half 
foot,  half  yard,  pint,  quart,  gallon,  minute,  hour,  day^ 
week,  cent,  nickel,  dime  and  dollar. 
Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  500. 
Construction  by  measurement. 
Geography,  Nature  Study  and  History — Work  of  First  Grade  continued. 
Language — Oral  and  written  exercises.    Conversation  suggested  by  indi- 
vidual experience  and  observation  of  pupils;  copying,, 
dictation,  reproduction.    Poems  memorized. 
Reading — Cyr's  First  Reader,  completed. 
Hiawatha  Primer. 
Heart  of  Oak  Books,  Vol.  L 
Spelling — Word  building.    Dictation  exercises. 

Bouton's  Word  Building  to  page  20  in  hands  of  teacher  only. 
Writing — Same  as  in  First  Grade. 
Physiology — Same  as  in  First  Grade. 
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IVIusic — Continue  song  singing  by  imitation,  the  Primer  of  vocal  music  in 
the  hands  of  the  children.  Study,  compare  and  analyze 
the  technical  forms  of  the  songs.    Study  the  staff. 

Drawing — The  Prang  Elementary  Course.    See  manual  for  second  year. 

A  SECOND  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chap.  I.  Text  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher. 

Table  of  time  measure;  practice  in  telling  time  of  day. 
Multiplication  table  of  4's,  5's. 

Gallons,  quarts,  pints,  pecks,  bushels  taught  by  using  meas- 
ures. 

Original  oral  problems  based  on  facts  familiar  to  the  chil- 
dren. 

Construction  work  by  measurement  continued. 
Geography,  Nature  Study  and  History — Work  of  First  Grade  continued 

and  extended. 
Language — Work  of  B  Second  Grade  continued. 
Reading — Cyr's  Second  Reader;  Child  Life,  Book  II. 

Spelling,  Music  and  Drawing,  same  as  in  B  Second  Grade. 

B  THIRD  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chap.  II. 

Practice  in  weighing  small  quantities,  comparing  different 
quantities.    Multiplication  table  of  6's. 

Construction  work  continued. 
Geography,  Nature  Study  and  History — Direction  and    distance  contin- 
ued.   Weather  record  and  study  of  plant  and  animal  life 
continued.    Physical  features    and  places    of  general 
interest  in  neighborhood.    Study  of  the  city  of  Elgin. 

Excursions:    real  or  imaginary. 

The  World  and  Its  People,  Book  I  to  Chap.  XVIII. 

Early  History  of  Elgin  commenced. 

Wilson's  History  Reader.  Oral,  with  text  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher. 

Lang.iage — Oral  and  written  exercises:  Conversation,  dictation,  copying, 
reproduction,  composition.  Selections  in  poetry  and 
prose  memorized.    Description  of  pictures. 

Reading — Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  II. 
Fairy  Stories  and  Fables. 

Spelling — (15  minutes  each  day.)  Word  building.  Oral  and  written 
spelling.  Words  from  Stepping  Stones,  Book  II.  "Word 
list  for  Third  Grade  commenced."  Words  selected  from 
Bouton's  Word-Building. 

Writing. — Merrill's  Vertical  Writing.  Copying  from  blackboard  and  from 
copy  book. 
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Physiology — Pathfinder,  No.  1.  Selections  from  Wallver's  Health  Lessons, 
oral,  with  the  text  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

Music — The  Primer  of  Vocal  Music  in  the  hands  of  the  children.  Teach 
more  definitely  the  rote  songs  for  the  development  of 
sight  reading.  Write  notes  upon  the  staff  from  memory 
and  dictation.    Use  Chart  C  for  general  drill. 

Drawing — The  Prang  Elementary  Course.    See  manual  for  Third  Year. 

A  THIRD  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chap.  III. 

Multiplication  table  of  7's,  8's.  Practice  in  weighing  and 
measuring..  Original  problems  on  buying  and  selling 
articles. 

Geography,  Nature  Study  and  History — World  and  Its  People,  Book  1, 
completed. 

Study  of  Elgin  continued.    Study  of  Kane  County  and 

Fox  River.    Position  and  names  of  large  land  and  water 

masses  learned. 
United  States,  Illinois  and  Elgin  located  on  the  map  and  on 

the  globe. 
Journeys:   real  or  imaginary. 
"Early  History  of  Elgin,"  completed. 

Weather  observations.  Study  of  plant  and  animal  life 
continued. 

Wilson's  History  Reader. 
Language — Work  of  B  Third  Grade  continued. 

Corrected  composition  exercises  copied  in  books. 
Reading — Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  III. 

Harper's  Second  Reader. 
Spelling — 'Word  List  for  Third  Grade"  completed. 
Writing,  Physiology,  Music  and  Drawing — Same  as  in  B  Third  Grade. 

B  FOURTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chap.  IV, 

Geography— (Four  lessons  each  week.)    Frye's  Elementary  Geography, 
pp.  1  to  53. 
World  and  Its  People,  Book  II  to  Chap  XXVI. 
Special  study  of  Illinois. 
History — (One  lesson  each  week.)    "Great  Americans  for  Little  Ameri- 
cans." 

Wilson's  History  Reader. 
Language — Southworth's  New  Lessons  in  Language,  Lessons  1  to  50. 

Frequent  exercises  in  oral  and  written  composition. 
Reading — Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

Harper's  Third  Reader. 
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Spelling — (Fifteen  minutes  each  day.)    Word  list  for  Third  Grade  re- 
viewed. 
Fourth  Grade  spelling  list. 

Writing — Merrill's  Vertical  writing.    Copy  book  and  practice  paper. 

Physiology — (From  first  Monday  in  November  to  end  of  term,  four  lessons 
each  week.) Baldwin's  Primary  Lessons  in  Human  Physi- 
ology.   Lessons  1  to  30  inclusive. 

Nature  Study — Occasional  short  lessons  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  and 
observation  of  nature.  See  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and 
Life,  pp.  484-485  for  outline  work. 

Music — Natural  Music  Reader,  No.  1,  and  Chart  D.  Teach  more  definitely 
key  and  time  signatures.  Teach  ten  major  scales.  Give 
much  attention  to  the  development  of  rhythm. 

Drawing — The  Prang  Elementary  Course.    See, Manual  for  Fourth  Year. 

A  FOURTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chap.  V. 
-Geography — (Four  lessons  each  week.)    Frye's  Elementary  Geography, 
pp.  54-114. 

"  The  World  and  Its  People,"  Book  II  completed. 
History — (One  lesson  each  week.)    Fifty  Famous  Stories. 

Montgomery's  Beginners'  Book  in  American  History. 
Language. — Southworth's  New  Lessons  in  Language,  Lessons  51  to  100. 

Frequent  exercises  in  oral  and  written  composition. 
Reading — Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  IV  to  page  159. 

Normal  Third  Reader. 

"  Fifty  Famous  Stories." 
Spelling — (Fifteen  minutes  each  day.)    B  Fourth  Grade  work  reviewed. 

List  of  words  for  spelling  from  World  and  Its  People. 
Writing — Merrill's  Vertical  Writing.    See  manual,  copy  book  and  practice 
paper. 

Physiology — Same  as  in  B  Fourth  Grade. 

Nature  Study — Frequent  short  lessons  to  keep  up  the  interest  in  and 
observation  of  nature.  See  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and 
Life,  pp.  484-485,  for  outline  of  work. 

Music — (Twenty  minutes  every  other  day.)    Same  as  in  B  Fourth  Grade. 

Drawing — (Twenty  minutes  every  other  day.)  Same  as  in  B  Fourth 
Grade. 

B  FIFTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Ch.  1. 
Geography — (Four  lessons  each  week). — Frye's  Elementary  Geography,  pp. 
115  to  end. 

History — (One  lesson  each  week).  Hall's  "World  Reader."  "Our  Owa 
Country,"  pp.  1-114.    "  Pioneer  History  Stories." 
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Language — Southworth's  New  Lessons  in  Language,  Lessons  101  to  150. 

Supplementary  exercises  in  oral  and  written  composition. 

Reading — "  Stepping  Stones,"  Book  IV.  Harper's  Fourth  Reader.  Normal 
Fourth  Reader. 

Spelling — (Twenty  minutes  each  day.)"    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  Part  I,  pp. 

';-40.  Words  from  other  studies.  Words  frequently 
misspelled.  Words  from  lists  in  geographical  readers. 
Words  from  Harper's  Fourth  Reader,  pp.  385-420, 
especially  for  exercises  in  pronunciation. 

Writing — Merrill's  Vertical  Writing.  See  Manual,  copy  books  and  prac- 
tice paper. 

Physiology — (From  first  Monday  in  November  to  end  of  term,  four  lessons 
each  week.)  Baldwin's  Primary  Lessons  in  Human  Phy- 
siology, lessons  31  to  61,  inclusive. 

Nature  Study — See  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life,  pp.  486-487,  for  outline 
of  work. 

Music — (Twenty-five  minutes  every  other  day.)  Natural  Music  Readers, 
No.  2  and  chart  D.  Review  and  study  all  the  problems 
of  last  year.  Study  chromatic  tones  with  staff  represen- 
tation in  different  keys. 

Drawing — (Twenty-five  minutes  every  other  day.)  The  Prang  Elementary 
Course.    See  Manual  for  Fifth  Year. 


A  FIFTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Ch.  IL 

Geography — (Four  lessons  each  week.)  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geogra- 
phy, pp.  61  to  128.     "Our  Own  Country,"  pp.  115  to  217. 

History — (One  lesson  each  week),  Mowry's  First  Book  in  United  States 
History,    Four  Great  Amercian  Inventors. 

Language — Southworth's  New  Lessons  in  Language,  Lesson  151  to  197. 

Frequent  supplementary  exercises  in  oral  and  written 
composition. 

Reading — Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book.    Normal  Fourth  Reader, 
Spelling — (20  minutes  each  day).    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  pp.  40-68 

Other  work  same  as  B  Fifth. 
Writing — Merrill's  Vertical  Writing.    See  Manual.    Copy  books  and  prac- 
tice paper. 
Phisiology — Same  as  in  B  Fifth  Grade. 

Nature  Study — For  outline  of  work  see  Hodge's  "Nature  Study  and  Life," 

pp.  486-487.. 
Music — Same  as  in  B  Fifth  Grade. 
Drawing — Same  as  in  B  Fifth  Grade. 
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B  SIXTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Ch.  III. 

Geography — (Four  lessons  each  week).  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geogra- 
phy, pp.  129  to  144.  "Our  American  Neighbors,"  1  to  23, 
and  Carpenter's  "  South  America." 

History — "Ten  Boys,"  "American  Leaders  and  Heroes,"  "Old  Stories  of 
the  East,"  and  Normal  Fourth  Reader,  part  on  "Our 
Government  and  People."  Cortez,  Montezuma,  Pizarro, 
Hale's  "  Boys  Heroes,"  Abbott's  "  Peter  the  Great," 
Story  of  Tell,  etc. 

Langiiage — Southworth's  English  Grammar  and  Composition  Ch.  I  to  Ch. 

VI  inclusive.  Frequent  exercises  in  oral  and  written 
composition. 

Reading — "  Ten  Boys,"  Hawthorne's  "Tales  from  the  White  Hills." 
Spelling — (20  minutes  each  day).    Reed's  Word  Lesson,  pp.  69-81.  Re- 
view lists  of  words  frequently  misspelled. 
Words  from  other  studies. 
Writing — Merrill's  Vertical  Writing.    See  Manual.    Copy  books  and  prac- 
tice paper. 

Physiology — (From  first  Monday  in  November  to  end  of  term,  four  les- 
sons each  week).  Baldwin's  Essential  Lessons  in  Hu- 
man Physiology,  Lessons  I  to  VIII  inclusive. 

Nature  Study — [At  least  one  short  lesson  each  week  or  enough  to  keep 
up  the  children  s  interest  in  and  observation  of  nature). 
See  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life,  pp.  468-489,  for  out- 
line of  work. 

Music — (25  minutes  every  other  day).  Natural  Music  Reader,  No.  3  and 
Chart  E.  Begin  study  of  modulation  and  minor  scales. 
Write  all  major  and  minor  scales  from  dictation.  Re- 
view all  problems  of  time  and  tune. 

Drawing — (25  minutes  every  other  day).  The  Prang  Elementary  Course. 
See  Manual  for  Sixtn  Year. 

A  SIXTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Ch.  IV. 

Geography — (Four  lessons  each  week.)  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geogra- 
phy, pp.  23  to  60,  and  review  pp.  1  to  23.  Coe's  "Modern 
Europe,"  and  Carpenter's  Europe. 

History — (One  lesson  each  week),  "Ten  Boys,"  "American  Leaders  and 
Heroes,"  and  "Ten  Great  Events  in  History." 

Language — Southworth's  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Ch.  VII  to 
Ch.  XII.  Frequent  exercises  in  oral  and  written  compo- 
sition. 

Reading — Whittier's  Snow  Bound,  and  Among  the  Hills;  Andrews'  Ten 
Boys. 

Spelling — (20  minutes  each  day).    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  pp.  82-95. 
Other  work  same  as  B  Sixth  Grade. 
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Writing — Merrill's  Vertical  Writing.    See  Manual.    Copy  books  and  prac- 
tice paper. 
Physiology — Same  as  B  Sixth  Grade. 

Nature  Study — At  least  one  short  lesson  each  week  or  enough  to  keep 
up  the  interest  in  and  observation  of  nature. 
See  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life,  pp.  488-489,  for  out- 
line of  work. 

Music — Same  as  in  B  Sixth  Grade. 

Drawing — Same  as  in  B  Sixth  Grade. 

B  SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Ch.  V  to  p.  265. 
Ch.  VII  to  Art.  526. 

Geography — (Four  lessons  each  week).  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geogra- 
phy, pp.  160  to  end.    Carpenter's  "Asia." 

History — (One    lesson    each    week).    Blaisdell's    Stories    of  England. 

Roosevelt  &,  Lodge's  "Hero  Tales  of  American  History." 

Language — Southworth's  English  Grammar  and  composition,  Ch.  XIII 
and  XIV.    Frequent  exercises  in  composition. 

Reading — Burrough's  Birds  and  Bees;  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol. 

Spelling — (25  minutes  each  day).    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  pp.  95  to  110. 

Review  of  previous  work,  especially  rules  for  spelling. 
Review  lists  of  words  given  in  lower  grades,  especially 
simple  words  frequently  misspelled.  Words  selected 
from  other  studies.  Lists  of  words  frequently  mis- 
spelled. 

Writing — Merrill's  Vertical  Writing.    See  Manual.    Copy  books  and  prac- 
tice paper.   Two  or  three  lessons  each  week. 
Pupils  whose  writing  is  satisfactory  may  be  excused  from 
this  exercise.   Care  and  neatness  in  all  written  work. 

Physiology — (From  first  Monday  in  November  to  end  of  term).  Baldwin's 
Essential  Lessons  in  Human  Physiology,  Lessons  IX  to 
XVI  inclusive. 

Nature  Study — At  least  one  short  lesson  each  week  or  enough  to  keep  up 
the  children's  interest  in  and  observation  of  nature.  See 
Hodge's  Nature  Study  and  Life,  pp.  490-491,  for  outline 
of  work. 

Music — (25  minutes  every  other  day).  Natural  Music  Readers,  No.  3  and 
Cnart  F.  Review  and  complete  the  study  of  minor 
scales  and  intervals.  Write  in  music  books  all  the  dicta- 
tion exercises  given  in  the  reader.  Give  careful  attention 
to  the  arrangement  of  voices  for  the  three  part  songs 
and  exercises. 

Drawing — (25  minutes  every  other  day).  The  Prang  Elementary  Course. 
See  Manual  for  Seventh  Year. 
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A  SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Ch.  V,  p.  265  to 
Ch.  VI.    Ch.  VII  to  Art.  535. 

Geography — (One  lesson  each  week).  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geogra- 
phy. Special  study  of  Eastern  Europe.  Routes  to  India, 
United  States  and  South  America,  and  other  places 
connected  with  the  work  in  History  in  this  grade.  Cur- 
rent events  of  special  geographical  interest. 

History — (Four  lessons  each  week).    Pupils  supply  either  Fiske's  U.  S. 

History  or  Montgomery's  American  History.  From  be- 
ginning to  American  Revolution. 

Language — Southworth's  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Ch.  XV  and 
XVI.    Frequent  exercises  in  composition. 

Reading — Longfellow's  Miles  Standish,  Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

Spelling — (25  minutes  each  day).    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  pp.  110  to  121. 

Review  of  previous  work.  Other  work  same  as  B  Sev- 
enth Grade. 

Writing — Same  as  in  B  Seventh  Grade. 

Physiology — (From  November  first  to  end  of  term).  Baldwin's  Essential 
Lessons  in  Physiology,  Lessons  IX  to  XVI. 

Nature  Study — See  outline  of  work,  pages  490-491  Hodge's  Nature  Study 
and  Life. 

Music — Same  as  in  B  Seventh  Grade. 
Drawing — Same  as  in  B  Seventh  Grade. 

B  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Ch.  VI  to  p.  358. 

Stocks,  Bonds,  Exchange,  Compound  Interest  and  Metric 

System  may  be  omitted. 
Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Ch.  VII.  p.  430  to  440. 
Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Ch.  VIII  to  Art.  638. 

Geography — (One  lesson  each  week).    Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography. 

Special  study  of  Routes  of  Travel,  Commerce,  Chief 
Countries  of  the  World  and  their  dependencies,  Govern- 
ment, rulers,  and  chief  cities.  Current  events  of  spec- 
ial geographical  interest. 

History — (Four  lessons  each  week).    Pupils  supply  either  Fiske's  U.  S. 

History  or  Montgomery's  American  History.  American 
Revolution  to  1815. 

Language  and  Grammar — Southworth's  English  Grammar  and  Comporfi- 
tion,  Ch.  XVII,  XVIII.  Frequent  exercises  in  composi- 
tion. 

Reading — Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake;  Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice. 
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spelling — (25  minutes  every  day).  Words  from  other  studies.  Words 
frequently  misspelled.  Pronunciation  and  diacritical 
marking.  Reed's  Word  Lessons,  pp.  121-135.  Review- 
rules  for  spelling.  Review  of  all  lists  of  words  frequently 
misspelled. 

Writing— Same  as  in  Seventh  Grade. 

Physiology — (November  first  to  end  of  term).  Baldwin's  Essential  Les- 
sons in  Human  Physiology.  Lessons  XVII  to  XX  inclu- 
sive. 

Nature  Study — See  outline  of  work,  pp.  492-493  Hodge's  Nature  Study  and 
Life. 

Music — (25  minutes  every  other  day).    Natural  Music  Reader,  No.  5. 

Present  the  F  clef  with  staff  representation  in  all  the 

keys.    Review  all  problems  of  preceding  work.  Write 

dictation  exercises. 
Drawing — (25- minutes  every  other  day).    The  Prang  Elementary  Course. 

See  Manual  for  Eighth  Grade. 
Manual  Training — (One  lesson  each  week).    Mechanical  Drawing  and 

simple  exercises  in  wood  for  boys.    Sewing  or  cooking 

for  girls. 

A  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Ch.  VI.,  p.  358  to  end 
of  chapter.  Ch.  VII;  Review  chapter  and  advance  to 
Art.  555.    Ch.  VIII,  Art  638  to  end  of  chapter. 

Geography — (One  lesson  each  week).  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geogra- 
phy. Illinois,  United  States  in  review,  Climate,  Zones, 
Rainfall,  Motions  of  the  Earth,  etc.  Current  events  of 
special  geographical  interest. 

History — (Four  lessons  a  week).  Pupils  supply  either  Fiske's  U.  S.  His- 
tory or  Montgomery's  American  History.  1815  to  pres- 
ent time. 

Language  and  Grammar — Southworth's  English  Grammar  and  Composi- 
tion.   Ch,  XIX.    Frequent  exercises  in  composition. 
Reading — Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

Spelling — (25  minutes  each  day).    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  p.  135  to  152. 

Review  of  previous  work.    Other  work  same  as  in  B 

Eighth  Grade. 
Writing — Same  as  in  Seventh  Grade. 

Physiology — November  first  to  end  of  term.  Baldwin's  Essential  Lea- 
sons  in  Human  Physiology,  Lessons  XVII  to  XX  inclu- 
sive. 

Nature  Study — Zee  outline  of  work  pages  482-483  Hodge's  "Nature  Study 

end  Life."  [ 
Music— Same  as  B  Eighth  Grade.  j 
Drawing — Same  as  B  Eighth  Grade  j 
Manual  Training — (One  lerson  each  week).     Mechanical  drawing  a'nd 
simple-  exercises  in  wood  for  boys.    Sewing  or  cooktng 
tor  girls. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  GROUPS  OF  STUDIES 

The  following  groups  of  studies  are  arranged  to  assist  students  in 
selecting,  and  arrangeing  their  courses. 

The  groups  present  a  desirable  combination  of  related  subjects. 
Students  are  not  limited  to  these  groups  in  making  their  choice  of  stu- 
dies. Within  the  following  limitations  they  may  choose  what  they  de- 
sire. 

1.  Except  as  provided  in  the  rules  following  the  groups  below,  re- 
lating to  special  cases,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  less  than  the  full 
year's  work  in  any  subject  that  extends  through  the  year,  nor  for  less 
than  two  years'  work  in  a  foreign  language.    See  Rules  3  and  8. 

2  A  "credit "  toward  graduation  means  the  completion  of  a  half 
year's  work  in  one  study.  Thirty-two  credits  are  required  for  gradua- 
tion.   Studies  required  of  all  students  are  as  follows: 

:^  Physiology,  1  credit;  English,  6  credits;  Mathematics,  4  credits; 
Sr'ienc^e,  4  credits;  History,  4  credits;  Total  required,  19  credits.  Total 
elective,  13  credits. 

4  In  science,  students  should  elect,  before  graduation,  one  cf  the 
following:     Physics,  Botany  or  Zoology. 


CLASSICAL,  LATIN  AND  GERMAN  GROUPS. 


First  Year. 


English    5 

Latin    5 

Algebra    5 

Physiology  (one  semester)    5 

Botany    5 

Physiography    5 

Freehand  Drawing    5 

Music    1 

Second  Year. 

English    5 

Latin  or  German   5 

Zoology    5 

Greek    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Ancient  History    5 

Freehand  Drawing    5 

Music    1 


Third  Year. 


English    5 

*Latin  or  German   5 

Greek    5 

Advanced  Algebra  (one  semester)  5 
Solid  Geometry   and  Arithmetic 

review  (one  semester)    5 

Chemistry    5 

English  History    5 

Music   1 

Fourth  Year. 

English    5 

Latin  or  German   5 

Greek    5 

^Trigonometry  (cne  semester) .  .  5 

Physics    5 

United  States  History    5 

Music    1 
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ENGLISH    AND   COMMERCIAL  GROUP. 


First  Year. 


English    5 

Algebra    5 

Physiology  (one  semester)   5 

Botany    5 

Physiography   5 

Freehand  Drawing   5 

Music    1 

Second  Year. 

English    5 

Commercial  Arithmetic  (one  sem- 
ester)   5 

Commercial  Geography  (one  sem- 
ester)   5 

Zoology   5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

Ancient  History    5 

German,  Latin  or  Manual  Train- 
ing   5 

Freehand  Drawing    5 

Music    1 


Third  Year. 


English    5 

Book-keeping  and  penmanship...  5 

Chemistry   5 

"Advanced  Algebra  (one  semester)  5 
*Solid  Geometry  and  Arithmetic 

review  (one  semester)    5 

English  History    5 

Stenography   5 

Music    1 

Fourth  Year. 

English    5 

Commercial  Law  and  Commercial 

Practice    5 

Stenography  (one  semester)   5 

United  States  History   5 

Physics    5 

German  or  Latin    5 

Music    1 


MECHANICAL  GROUP. 


First  Year. 


English    5 

Algebra    5 

Physiology  (one  semester)    5 

Freehand  Drawing    5 

Botany    5 

Physiography    5 

Manual  Training  and  Drawing.  . .  5 

Second  Year. 

English    5 

Plane  Geometry   5 

Zoology    5 

Ancient  History   5 

Manual  Training  and  Drawing.  . .  5 


Third  Year. 


English    5 

Chemistry    5 

German  or  English  History   5 

♦Advanced  Algebra  (one  semes- 
ter)   5 

*Solid  Geometry  and  Arithmetic 

review  (one  semester)    5 

Fourth  Year. 

English  or  German    5 

Physics    5 

United  States  History  and  Civics  5 

Trigonometry  (one  semester)...  5 
Advanced    Mechanical  Drawing 

(one  semester)    5 


Those  who  are  'ig  to  p^irsue  their  studies  in  technical  schools 

after  leaving  the  Hig^  ^Ichool  should  elect  German  for  either  two  or 
ihree  years. 
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All  science  work  given  in  the  course  has  more  or  less  laboratory 
work  and  is  an  essential  part  of  the  manual  training  course.  Students 
should  elect  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

Manual  Training  may  be  substituted  in  other  groups  for  certain  of 
the  studies  of  those  groups,  but  the.  above  group  represents  a  desirable 
combination  of  related  subjects. 


HOUSEHOLD   ECONOMY  GROUP. 


First  Year. 


English    5 

Algebra    5 

Physiology  (one  semester)    5 

Botany    5 

Physiography    5 

Drawing    5 

Music    1 

Second  Year. 

English    5 

Plane  Geometry    5 

Zoology   5 

Ancient  History   5 

Drawing    5 

Music    1 


Third  Year. 


English    5 

Chemistry    5 

German  or  English  History   5 

Household  Economy   5 

Fourth  Year. 

English  or  German    5 

Physics    5 

United  States  History  and  Civics  5 
Household  Sanitation  and  Deco- 
ration (one  semester)    5 

Bookkeeping  (one  semester)   5 


Domestic  Science  may  be  substituted  in  other  groups  for  certain  of 
the  studies  of  those  groups,  but  the  above  group  represents  a  desirable 
combination  of  related  subjects. 

*  The  advanced  work  in  mathematics  may  be  taken  in  either  third  or 
fourth  year. 

X  Those  who  take  the  Latin  course  may  continue  Latin  and  begin 
German  in  the  third  year. 

q  Greek  may  be  taken  in  the  second  and  third  or  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years. 


RULES. 


1.  All  studies  are  for  one  year,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

2.  The  figures  at  the  right  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  per 
week.  Five  recitations  per  week  of  successful  work  for  one  semester 
count  as  one  credit,  with  the  exceptions  stated  below.  Thirty-two  cred- 
its are  necessary  for  graduation.  Pupils  are  expected  to  take  twenty 
recitations  per  week.  No  pupil  may  take  less  than  fifteen  recitations  per 
week  except  by  permission  of  the  principal,  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ent or  guardian. 
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3.  In  subjects  running  through  the  year  except  as  elsewhere  speci- 
fied, no  credit  will  be  allowed  unless  the  year's  work  has  been  com- 
pleted. In  any  foreign  language,  no  credit  will  be  allowed  for  the  comple- 
tion of  less  than  two  years  of  work;  except  that  credit  may  be  given  for 
one  year  of  a  language  to  a  pupil  requiring  it  for  entrance  to  college. 

4.  Not  more  than  two  credits  will  be  allowed  in  music. 

5.  For  graduation  in  any  course  three  years  of  English,  and  two 
years  of  Mathematics,  Science,  and  History  will  be  required;  except  that 
in  the  commercial  course  one  year  of  history  will  be  required. 

6.  Four  years  of  Latin  and  two  of  Greek  will  be  required  for  a  diplo- 
ma in  the  Classical  course;  four  years  of  Latin  for  a  diploma  in  the  Latin 
course;  three  years  of  German  for  a  diploma  in  the  German  course.  All 
other  diplomas  to  read  either  "Commercial  Course"  or  "English  Course." 

7.  To  drop  a  study  requires  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
and  the  principal. 

8.  The  principal  may  allow  pupils  preparing  for  college  to  take  such 
work  as  they  need  for  entrance,  varying  from  the  above  rules,  if  neces- 
sary. 

9.  Spelling  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  work  in  all  sub- 
jects. Students  who  are  deficient  in  spelling  in  any  subject  will  not  be 
given  credit  in  that  subject  until  the  deficiency  is  made  good. 

10.  No  class  will  be  formed  with  less  than  fifteen  members. 

11.  The  principal  may  vary  the  requirements  stated  in  the  above 
rules,  with  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian  and  superintendent,  and 
may  vary  the  order  of  studies,  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  cases. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Those  desiring  to  keep  up  music  lessons,  or  do  other  outside  work, 
are  advised  to  take  only  three  full  studies. 

2.  Pupils  expecting  to  go  to  college  should  decide  upon  a  college  as 
early  as  possible,  consult  with  the  principal,  and  shape  their  course  to 
meet  its  requirements. 

3.  Pupils  intending  to  use  for  graduation  credits  in  music,  drawing, 
commercial  subjects,  domestic  science,  or  manual  training,  and  also  in- 
tending to  go  to  college,  should  be  careful  to  make  sure  that  they  will 
have  enough  other  work  to  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  col- 
lege they  wish  to  enter.    Few  colleges  give  credit  for  these  subjects. 

4.  For  details  of  course,  see  Course  of  Study  (pamphlet). 

5.  An  English  course  may  be  taken  without  any  foreign  language 
and  with  only  enough  commercial  work  to  make  up  the  requird  number 
of  credits,  but  such  a  course  is  not  recommended. 

C.  It  is  recommended  that  in  the  Commercial  course  the  study  of 
German  be  limited  to  two  years  and  that  the  remaining  time  be  devoted 
to  commercial  branches,  English,  History,  Science  and  Mathematics. 
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7.  Students  intending  to  enter  a  normal  school  after  the  completion 
of  the  High  School  course  should  elect  work  in  Music  and  Drawing.  For 
such  students  Latin  is  recommended  in  place  of  German. 

The  following  rules  governing  mus-ic  in  the  High  School  were  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  Februtry  4,  1900. 

1.  Any  pupil  in  the  High  School  may  join  a  music  class  at  such  time 
as  may  be  arranged  by  the  principal  of  the  High  School. 

2.  Music  classes  will  meet  at  least  once  each  week.  Pupils  who  re- 
ceive instruction  in  these  classes  will  be  required  to  take  part  in  such 
special  exercises,  choruses,  etc.,  as  the  supervisor  and  principal  may  re- 
quest. 

3.  One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  two  years  of  music. 

4.  Only  two  credits  toward  graduation  will  be  allowed  any  pupil  for 
work  in  ;Tiusic,  and  no  account  will  be  made  of  less  than  one  full  credit. 

5.  Pupils  whose  ability  in  music,  attention  to  the  work  of  the  class 
or  conduct  in  the  class,  is  not  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  of 
music  and  the  principal  of  the  High  School,  to  make  it  profitable  for  them 
to  spend  their  time  in  classes,  may  be  required  to  discontinue  the  work 
in  this  subject. 


ASSIGNMENT  OF  WORK 

ENGLISH. 

General  Assignment  and  Texts,  all  Grades. 
Rhetcric — Herrick  &  Bamcn's  Ccmposition  and  Rhetoric. 
Grammar — Soiithworth's  Engli  h  Grammar  and  Composition. 
English  L'terature — Panccast's  Introduction  to  English  Literature. 

Throughout  the  course  teachers  are  at  liberty  to  substitute  for  the 
exercises  in  the  text  what  they  regard  as  more  appropriate  exercises. 

Frequent  exercises  in  oral  an:l  written  composition. 

SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENT 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Semester:    Rhetoric,  Ch.  I-VI  inclusive. 

Gramn:ar,  Ch.  XX  and  XXI,  and  review  of  such  other 
parts  of  the  text  as  pupils  need  most. 

Spelling  and  Pronunciation:  One  lesson  each  week. 
Reed's  "Word  Lessons"  and  special  lists. 

Literaiure:  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Dick- 
ens' Cricket  on  the  Hearth.  Selected  books  for 
individual  reading  and  reports. 
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Second  Semester:    Rhetoric,  Ch.  VII-XII  inclusive. 

Grammar,  Ch.  XXII-XXIII-XXIV  and  XXV  and  re- 
view of  such  other  parts  of  text  as  pupils  need 
most. 

Spelling  and  Pronunciation:    One  lesson  each  vreek. 

Reed's  "Word  Lessons"  and  special  lists. 
Literature:    Warner's  A-Hunting  of  the  Deer.  Eliot's 

Siias  Marner.    Selected    books    for  individual 

reading  and  reports. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Semester:     Rhetoric.    Ch.  XIII-XIX  inclusive 

Grammar:  Review  of  Nouns,  Pronouns  and  Adjec- 
tives. 

Spelling  and  Pronunciation:  One  lesson  each  week. 
Reed's  "Word  Lessons"  and  special  lists. 

Literature:  The  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XII  and  XXIV; 
Ulysses  Among  the  Phaeacians.  Addison's 
Spectator.  Selected  books  for  individual  read- 
ing and  reports. 

Second  Semester:     Rhetoric.    Ch.  XX-XXV  inclusive.    Review  Ch.  VI 
and  VIII. 

Grammar:  Review  Verbs,  Adverbs,  Infinitives  and 
Participles. 

Spelling  and  Pronunciation:    One  lesson  each  week. 

Reed's  "Word  Lessons"  and  special  lists. 
Literature:     Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.  Selected 

books  for  individual  reading  and  reports. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Semester:     Rhetoric.    Review  Ch.  VI,  VIII,  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV 
and  XXV. 

Grammar:  As  needed  in  the  work  in  Literature. 
Review  such  parts  of  text  as  pupils  need. 

Spelling  and  Pronunciation:  One  lesson  each  week. 
Reed's  "Word  Lessons"  and  special  lists. 

Literature:  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Lit- 
erature, Pts.  1,  2  and  3.  Chaucer's  Prologue, 
Spencer's  Faerie  Queene,  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth. Selected  books  for  individual  reading  and 
reports. 

Second  Semester:     Rhetoric.     Review  Ch.  XX-XXIV  inclusive. 

Grammar.    Work  of  first  semester  continued, 
Spelling  and  Pronunciation:    One  lesson  each  week. 
Work  of  first  semester  continued. 
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Literature:  Pancoast,  Pt.  4,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Bks.  I  and  11,  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner,  Keats'  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  Selections 
from  Tennyson,  Browning,  Ruskin.  Selected 
tooks  for  individual  reading  and  reports. 

FOURTH  YEAR  (OPTIONAL). 

Both   Semesters:     Composition  and  Rhetoric.    One  exercise  each  week. 
Grammar:     Review  as  needed. 

Spelling  and  Pronunciation:  One  lesson  each  week. 
Work  of  Third  Year  continued. 

Literature:    L    Poetry:    Tennyson's   Idyls    of  the 

King,  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury. 
Sophocles'  Antogone.  (Dramatic), 
n.     The  Essay:     Emerson's   Compensation,  Exper- 
ience,  and   selected   essays.     Ruskin's  Sesame 
and  Lilies  and  Of  King's  Treasuries.  Selected 
books  for  individual  reading  and  reports. 

III.     The  Oration:      Ringwalt's    Modern  Oratory. 
Burke's  Conciliation. 
IV,    The  Novel:    Eliot's  Romola.    Cooper's  Last  of 
the    Mohicans.    Selected    both    for  individual 
reading  and  reports. 


NOTE:  If  more  work  is  assigned  than  can  be  done  well  in  the 
given  time,  the  following  omissions  are  suggested: 

The  Shorter  Poems  of  Lowell,  Eliot's  Silas  Marner,  Pope's  Iliad,  or 
parts  of  it.  Spencer's  Faerie  Queene,  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  Selec- 
tions from  Tennyson,  Selections  from  Browning,  or,  in  place  of  these, 
some  of  the  work  in  the  History  of  English  Literature,  and  such  parts 
of  the  fourth  year  work  under  each  head  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

If  teachers  so  desire  the  long  finished  composition  in  all  grades 
may  be  limited  to  one  or  two  each  year,  and  more  time  spent  on  writ- 
ing short  paragraphs  lo  be  read  and  corrected  in  class.  The  amount  of 
composition  work  each  term  is  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
teacher,  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  frequent  practice  in  writing  is 
essential  to  properly  train  pupils  in  writing. 

If  lime  is  found  for  more  reading  in  any  grade  selections  may  be 
made  for  individual  or  class  reading. 

MATHEMATICS. 


First  Semester: 


Second  Semester: 


Elementary  Algebra,  Hall  &  Knight's  Elements  of  Algebra.  First 
half  year,  pp.  1-107;   second  half  year,  pp.  107-190,  235-244,  249,253. 
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Advanced  Algebra:  Hall  &  Knight's  Elements  of  Algebra,  one  half 
year,  pp.  191-234,  245-366. 

Plane  Geometry:  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Revised. 
First  half  year,  pp.  1-141;  second  half  year,  pp.  142-250. 

Solid  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  review;  one-half  year,  pp.  255-404 
One  month  given  to  Arithmetic  review  without  text. 

Trigonometry:  One-half  year.  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Spher- 
ical trigonometry  and  tables,  pp.  1-105,  and  the  right  spherical  triangle. 

Arithmetic:    One-half  year.    Beman  and  Smith's  Higher  Arithmetic 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  One-half  year.  Williams  and  Rogers' 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

One  year.  Channing's  Students'  History  of  the  United  States, 
Piske's  Civil  Government,  and  Trowbridge's  Illinois  and  the  Nation. 
Reference  works  in  school  and  Public  Libraries.. 

First  half  year.  Channing,  pp.  1-234.  Colonial  History  through  the 
Revolution.  Fiske,  pp.  1-200.  Local  and  State  Government  in  the 
United  States. 

Second  half  year.  Channing,  pp.  235-606;  Fiske,  pp.  201-267;  Trow- 
bridge, pp.  1-126;  National  History,  1783  to  the  present;  Government  of 
the  Nation;  State  and  Local  Government  in  Illinois. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

One  year.  Gardiner's  English  History  for  Schools,  and  reference 
works  in  High  School  and  Public  Libraries. 

First  half  year.  pp.  1-194,  from  earliest  times  through  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth. 

Second  half  year.    pp.  195-457,  from  James  I  to  the  present  time. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

One  year.  Myers  and  Allen's  Ancient  History  and  reference  works 
in -  High  School  and  Public  Libraries. 

First  naif  year.    Part  I,  The  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece. 

Second  half  year.  Part  II,  Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People, 

COMMERCIAL  BRANCHES. 

Commercial  Arithmetic.  One  semester.  Williams  and  Rogers' 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Commercial  Geography.  One  half  year.  Adams'  Commercial  Geo- 
graphy. 
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Book-keeping.  Three  semesters.  Williams  and  Rogers'  New  Com- 
plete Book-keeping. 

First  semester.  Double  entry — use  of  ordinary  books.  Business 
forms  and  papers. 

Second  semester.    Single  entry — special  rulings  for  books. 

Third  semester.  Special  rulings,  special  books.  Banking.  Busi- 
ness practice. 

Commercial  Law.  One  half  year.  Bolles'  Commercial  Law  and  ref- 
erence works. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting.  Three  semesters  or  until  sufficient 
proficiency  is  acquired. 

Shorthand.    First  semester,  Dement's  Pitmanic  Shorthand, 
Second  semester.    Musick's  Dictation. 
Third  semester.    Speed's  Office  Practice. 

Typewriting  (to  be  carried  along  with  the  shorthand).  Vansant's 
Touch  System  of  Typewriting.  Six  typewriters,  two  each  of  Smith 
Premier,  Remington  and  Fox  are  now  in  use. 


INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Two  90  minute  periods  in  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing  and 
three  90  minute  periods  in  shop  work  each  week. 

The  shop  work  consists  of  simple  work  in  wood,  use  and  care  of 
tools,  the  construction  of  simple  models,  elementary  cabinet  work,  etc. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Time:    Same  as  first  year. 
Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Shop  work.  Designing  and  constructing  advanced  models,  or  pat- 
tern making,  or  elementary  working  in  chipping  and  filing  in  iron  and 
^rass. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Time,    One  semester,  90  minutes  each  day. 
Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Machine  Drawings,  Machine  Designs,  Architectural  Drawing  and 
Architectural  Design. 

HOUSEHOLD  ECONOMY. 

Text-books,  supplemented  by  Bulletins  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  reference  books.  The  course  aims  at  an  intelli- 
gent, hygienic  and  economic  conduct  of  the  home,  embracing  knowledge 
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and  skill  in  the  selection,  cooking  and  serving  of  healthful  and  nutritious 
foods,  planning  of  meals,  and  computation  of  cost,  chemical  composition 
and  nutritive  value  of  foods,  and  chemical  and  physical  changes  taking 
place  in  cooking  and  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  nutrition  and  diges- 
tion. 

The  advanced  course  will  embrace  house  sanitation,  including  sani- 
tary plumbing,  arrangement  and  decoration. 

Students  pursuing  this  course  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advan- 
tage to  have  a  knowledge  of  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Chemistry 
and  Physics. 

Every  housekeeper  should  understand  the  subject  of  Book-keeping 
and  be  able  to  keep  a  systematic,  clear  account  of  expenditures.  For 
this  reason  Book-keeping  is  made  a  part  of  the  course. 

The  course  in  Freehand  Drawing  is  also  important  in  its  relation 
to  the  artistic  arrangement  and  adornment  of  the  home. 

'     ZOOLOGY,   BOTANY   AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Jordan  and  Heath's  Animal  Forms,  one  year;  Bergen's  Botany, 
one  year. 

Physiology,  Colton's  Physiology.    Briefer  course  one  half  year. 

Individual  laboratory  and  field  work.  Laboratories  equipped  with 
tables  for  individual  work,  compound  microscopes,  vivaria,  aquarium, 
etc.,  and  well  supplied  with  specimens  of  animal  and  plant  life  for  in- 
dividual and  class  study. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Tarr's  First  Book  in  Physical  Geography,  one  year.  Laboratory 
and  field  work. 

United  States  weather  department  instruments  for  making  obser- 
•vations.  Official  observers  for  Elgin.  Government  reports  from  the 
United  States  government  for  reference  in  the  work. 

PHYSICS. 

Carhart  &  Chute's  Physics;  Adams'  Laboratory  Manual. 
The  course  in  Physics  covers  one  year,  daily  recitations.  Indivi- 
duas  laboratory  work;  forty  to  fifty  quantitative  experiments. 
First  half.    Properties  of  Matter,  Mechanics  and  Sound. 
Second  half.    Light,  Heat,  Magnetism  and  Electricity. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Hessler  &  Smith's  Essentials  of  Chemistry. 

The  course  in  Chemistry  covers  one  year,  daily  recitations.  In- 
dividual laboratory  work. 
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First  half.  Characteristics  of  chemical  action,  both  quantitative 
and  qualitative;  the  gaseous  elements  and  their  chief  compounds; 
fundamental  theories  and  laws. 

Second  half.  The  solid  elements  and  their  compounds,  character- 
istic reactions  of  all  the  elements  and  further  study  of  fundamental 
laws.  Special  prominence  given  throughout  the  course  to  the  every 
day  applications  of  chemistry. 


,   NINTH  GRADE. 


First  Semester: 

(a)  Tuell  &  Fowler's  "First  Book  in  Latin."  Through  "Pro- 
nouns."   Ch.  41,  p.  118. 

(b)  (Optional).     Stories  from  "Gradatim." 
Second  Semester: 

(a)  Finish  irregular  verbs,  subjunctive  mood,  infinitives  and  par- 
ticiples, and  the  most  common  subordinate  clauses,  in  "Tuell  &  Fowler." 

(b)  (Optional).     Stories   from  "Gradatim." 

(c)  "De  Bello  Gallico,  Book  I,  5  to  15  chapters." 


TENTH  GRADE. 


First  Semester: 

(a)  "De  Bello  Gallico."     (Kelsey's)  Book  I. 

(b)  Book  I  of  Daniell's  "New  Latin  Prose  Composition.".  (All 
principles  taken.    Not  every  sentence  taken). 

Second  Semester: 

(a)  "De  Bello  Gallico."    Books  II-IV. 

(b)  Prose,  Books  II-IV. 

(c)  (Optional).    Sight  reading  of  advance  text. 


ELEVENTH  GRADE. 


First  Semester:  * 

(a)  Kelsey's   Cicero,   "In   Catilinam"  I-IV. 

(b)  Prose  Composition  on  Catiline,  I-IV,  both  oral  and  written 

(c)  (Optional).    Sight  reading  as  in  tenth  grade. 

Second  Semester: 

(a)  "De  Imperio  Pompei." 

(b)  "Pro  Archia  Poeta." 

(c)  Prose  Composition,  oral  and  written,  on  "Pro  Archia." 

(d)  (Optional).    "Epistolae  Selectae."    As  many  as  there  is  time 


for. 


(e)     (Optional).    Sight  reading  as  in  tenth  grade. 
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TWELFTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester: 

(a)  "Aeneid"  Books  I  and  II,  and  perhaps  some  of  Book  III. 

(b)  Daniell's  "New  Latin  Prose  Composition,"  Pt.  Ill,  15  to  18 
sections. 

Second  Semester: 

(a)  "Aeneid"  Books  III,  IV,  V,  VI. 

(b)  Daniell's  "New  Latin  Prose  Composition,"  Part  III,  to  Sec.  33. 

(c)  (Optional).    Sight  and  rapid  reading  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  etc. 

GRE,E,K 
FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Semester: 

Lessons,  Gleason  &  Atherton,  pp.  1-94. 

Second  Semester: 

Grammar.  Used  for  reference  in  connection  with  reading  of  Ana- 
basis in  latter  part  of  semester,  and  for  review  of  declensions  and  con- 
jugations. 

Lessons,  pp.  94-129,  134-141,  145-163.  Or,  stop  at  page  130,  take 
up  the  Anabasis,  and  assign  daily  lessons  in  -mi  verbs  from  the  gram- 
mar.   (As  may  be  preferred). 

Reading.    Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  I-VI. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Semester: 

Grammar.  Used  for  reference  and  review  in  connection  with  the 
Anabasis. 

Reading.  Anabasis,  Review  Bk.  I,  Ch.  I-VI.  In  advance,  to  end  of 
Bk.  II. 

Composition.    Woodruff,  sections  1-27  and  67-71. 

Sesond  Semester: 

Grammar.    Same  as  in  first  semester. 
Reading.    Anabasis,  Bk.  III.;  Iliad,  Bk.  I. 
Composition.     Woodruff,   sections   28-60  and  72-78. 

THIRD  YEAR.  1 

First  Semester: 

Reading.    Iliad,  Bks.  II  and  III;  Anabasis,  part  of  Bk.  IV. 
Composition.    (Woodruff's),  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the 
Anabasis. 

Second  Semester: 

Reading.    Optional:    Iliad,  Bks.  IV-VI.    Anabasis,  Gk.  IV,  finished. 
Composition.    Same  as  for  First  Semester. 
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GERMAN.. .THREE  YE.ARS 

Daily  recitation  throughout  the  course. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Semester: 

Grammar,  Spanhoofd's  Lehrbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache.  First 
nineteen  lessons  through  page  130.  Grammar  completed  to  Relative 
and  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

Reading.     Short  stories,  poems,  anecdotes,  in  Spanhoofd. 

Composition.  Oral  and  written,  consisting  of  short,  easy  sentences 
based  on  grammar  used.  Conversation  based  on  grammar,  special  drill 
on  common  colloquial  expressions.    Short-  poems,  proverbs  memorized. 

Script.  German  script  to  be  taught  the  first  semester  and  used 
sufficiently  throughout  the  course  to  enable  pupils  to  read  it  readily 
and  write  it  legibly. 

Recitations  to  be  conducted  in  German  throughout  the  course. 
Second  Semester: 

Grammar.  From  page  130-195.  From  Relative  and  Demonstrative 
Pronouns  to  S  ibjunctive  Mode. 

Reading.     Short  stories,  poems,  anecdotes  in  Spanhoofd. 

Composition.  As  above,  except  that  reproduction  shall  consist  of 
more  difficult  sentences,  gradually  merging  into  compound  and  com- 
plex sentences. 

Script,  conversation  and  memorizing,  as  above. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Semester: 

Spanhoofd  completed.  From  Subjunctive  Mode  through  Grammar 
page  195-240. 

Composition.  Oral  and  written  reproduction  consisting  of  short, 
easy  synopses  based  on  text  read.  Special  attention  given  to  gram- 
mar of  text  read. 

Script  and  conversation,  as  above. 

Reading.    Storm's  Immensee,  43    pages;    Heyse's    L'Arrabbiata,  40 
pages.    Total  83  pages. 
Second  Semester: 

Composition.  Oral  and  written  reproduction,  consisting  of  longer 
and  more  difficult  synopses  based  on  text  read. 

Daily  drill  on  grammatical  constructions  of  text  continued. 

Script  and  conversation,  as  above. 

Reading.  Gerstaeker's  Germelshausen,  41  pages;  Hillern's  Hoeher 
als  die  Kirche,  48  pages;  Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  heiraten,  27  pages. 
Total  116  pages. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Semester: 

Composition.  Synopses  oral  and  written,  longer  and  more  difficult, 
based  on  text  read.  Daily  drill  on  grammatical  construction  of  text 
continued. 
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Script  and  conversation,  as  above. 

Reading.    Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  168  pages;    Hatfield's  Lyrics  and 

Ballads,  20-40  pages;  total  188-208  pages;  Schiller's  life  to  be  studied, 
also  legendary  and  historical  basis  of  play. 

Second  Semester: 

Composition.  Synopses  oral  and  written,  based  on  text  read,  alter- 
nating with  original  composition  on  assigned  topics.  Daily  drill  on 
grammatical  constructions  of  text  continued. 

Script  and  conversation,  as  above. 

Reading.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  122  pages;  Goethe's  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea,  88  pages.    Total  210  pages. 

Thomas'  German  Grammar  used  during  second  and  third  years 
for  reference. 
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PROGRAM  OF  RECITATIONS 


PROGRAMS  OF  RECITATIONS. 

The  following  programs  of  recitations  will  explain  the  number  of 
studies  for  each  pupil  and  the  amount  of  time  given  to  each  school  study. 

First  Half  Year,  1902-1903. 

FIRST  GRADE. 


Time. 

Min.  Recite. 

Seat  work. 

9:00 —  9:10 

10 

9:10—  9:25 

15 

9:25 —  9:30 

5 

Rest  

9:30—  9:45 

15 

Reading,  2nd.  Div.  B's 

...C  class  and  1st.  Div.  B's. 

9:45 —  9:55 

10 

Sight  work — writing  B's 

 C  Class. 

9:55 — 10:05 

10 

Recess  

10:05—10:20 

15 

10:20—10:25 

0 

in  -  25  10  -  '^5 

10 

Writing,  C  Class  

10:35—10:45 

10 

10:45—11:00 

15 

11:00—11:10 

10 

Phonics,  1st  and  2nd.  Div. 

11:10—11:15 

5 

Rest  

11:15—11:30 

15 

Reading,  1st.  Div.  B's.  . .  . 

P.  M. 

1:30—  1:35 

5 

1:35—  1:45 

10 

Language  Drill  

1:45—  2:00 

15 

Reading,  2nd.  Div.  B's  

 C  Class  and  1st.  Div.  B's. 

2:00—  2:10 

10 

Recess  

2:10—  2:25 

15 

Reading,  C  Class  

 B  Classes. 

2:25—  2:30 

5 

Rest  

2:30—  2:45 

15 

Reading,  1st.  Div.  B's  

. .  .C  Class  and  2nd.  Div.  B's. 

2:45—  2:50 

5 

Physical  Exercises  

2:50—  3:00 

10 

Story  telling  or  reading.  .  . 

3:00—  3:15 

15 

Writing,  2nd.  Div.  B's  

C  Class  dismissed.    1st  B's. 

3:15—  3:30 

15 

Writing,  1st.  Div.  B's  

 ;  .2nd.  Div.  B's. 

PROGRAM  FOR  B  2ND.  AND  A 

1ST.  GRADES. 

9:00—  9:10 

10 

9:10—  9:20 

10 

 2nd.  Gr.  Seat  Work. 

9:20—  9:30 

10 

 2nd  Gr.  Seat  Work. 

9:30—  9:35 

5 

9:35—  9:45 

10 

5:45—  9:50 

5 
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Time.  Min.  Recite.                                    Scat  Work. 

9:50—10:00  10    Physical  Exercise  

10:00—10:25  25    2nd.  Read  1st.  Seat  Work. 

10:25—10:35  10    Recesa  and  Games  

10:35—10:45  10    1st.  Phonics  2nd.  Seat  Work. 

10:45—10:55  10    2nd.  Phonics  1st.  Seat  Work. 

10:55 — 11:05  10    Physical  Exercise  and  rest  

11:05—11:30  25  Writing  

11:30—11:50  20    2nd.  Numbers  

P.  M. 

1:30 —  1:40  10    Opening  Exercises  and  Science  

1:40—  1:50  10    1st.  Read  2nd.  Seat  Work. 

1:50—  2:00  10    1st.  Read  2nd.  Seat  Work. 

2:00—  2:10  10    Physical  Exercise  and  Rest  

2:10—  2:30  20    2nd.  Read  1st.  Seat  Work. 

2:30—  2:45  15    1st.  Language  2nd.  Seat  Work. 

2:45—  3:00  15    2nd.  Language  1st.  Seat  Work. 

3:00 —  3:10  10    Physical  Exercise  or  Games  

3:10—  3:25  15  Drawing  

PROGRAIVI  FOR  A  2ND.  AND  B  3RD.  GRADES. 

Time.  Min.  Recite.  Study. 

9:00 —  9:15  15    Opening  Exercises  

9:15—  9:35  20    A  2nd.  Reading  B  3rd.  Reading. 

9:35—  9:40  5    Rest  Period  

9:40—10:00  20    B  3rd.  Reading  A  2nd.  Seat  Work. 

10:00—10:05  5    Rest  Period  

10:05—10:25  20    A  2nd.  Arithmetic  B  3rd.  Arithmetic. 

10:25—10:30  5  Recess  

10:30—10:45  15  Music  

10:45—11:05  20    B  3rd.  Arithmetic  A  2nd.  Seat  Work. 

11:05—11:10  5  Calisthenics  

11:10—11:25  15    A  2nd.  Spelling  B  3rd.  Seat  Work. 

11:25—11:40  15    b' 3rd.  Spelling  A  2nd.  Seat  Work. 

11:40—11:55  15    B  3rd.  Geography  A  2nd.  Seat  Work. 

P.  M. 

1:30—  1:35  5    Weather  Record  

1:35—  1:50  15    A  2nd.  Reading  B  3rd.  Seat  Work. 

1:50—  2:05  15    B  3rd.  Language  A  2nd.  Seat  Work. 

2:05—  2:10  5  Games  

2:10—  2:25  15  Writing  

2:25—  2:30  5    Recess  :  

2:30—  2:45  15    A  2nd.  Language  B  3rd.  Reading. 

2:45—  3:00  15    B  3rd.  Reading  A  2nd.  Seat  Work. 

3:00—  3:05  5  Calisthenics  

3:05—  3:20  15    Drawing  (4)  Sewing  (1)  

3:20—  3:30  10  Miscellaneous  
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PROGRAM  FOR  A  3RD.  AND  B  4TH.  GRADES. 


Time.  Min.  Recite.  Study. 

9:00 —  9:05  5  Opening  Elxercises  

9:05—  9:25  20  B  4th.  Arithmetic  A  3rd.  Arithmetic. 

9:25—  9:30  5  Rest  

9:30—  9:50  20  A  3rd.  Arithmetic  B  4th.  Arithmetic. 

9:50—10:10  20  Music  or  drawing  

10:10—10:25  15  Penmanship  

10:25—10:30  5  Recess  

10:30—10:50  20  B  4th  Reading  A  3rd.  Seat  Work. 

10:50—11:15  20  A  3rd.  Geog.  |4)    Histcry  (1)  B  4th.  Reading. 

11:10—11:15  5  Calisthenics  

11:15—11:35  20  B  4th.  Geog.  (4)    History  (1)..A  3rd.  Geog.(4)  Hist.(l) 

11:35—11:55  20  A  3rd.  Spelling  B.  4th.  Geog.(4)  Hist.(l) 

P.  M. 

1:30—  1:35  5  Weather  Record  '. 

1:36—  1:55  20  B  4th.  Spelling  A  3rd.  Seat  Worl^. 

1:55—  2:00  5  Recess  

2:00—  2:20  20  A  3rd.  Reading  B  4th  Reading. 

2:00—  2:30  20  A  3rd.  Reading  B  4th  Seat  Work 

2:20  -  2:40  20  B  4th.  Language  A  3rd  Reading. 

3:00 —  3:05  5  Calisthenics.  

3:05—  3:25  20  Miscellaneous  (4)    Sewing  |1)  

PROGRAM  FOR  A  4TH.  AND  B  5TH.  GRADES. 

Time.  Min  Recite.  Study. 

9:00—9:10  10  Opening  Exercises  

9:10—  9:30  20  A  4th.  Arithmetic  B  5th.  Arithmetic. 

9:30—  9:55  25  B  5th.  Arithmetic  A  4th.  Reading. 

9:55 — 10:00  5  Rest  or  Calisthenics  

10:00—10:20  20  A  4th.  Reading  B  5th.  Geography. 

10:20—10:30  10  Miscellaneous  

10:30—10:35  5  Recess  

10:35—11:00  25  B  5th.  Geog.  (4)    History  (1)  A  4th.  Geography. 

11:00—11:20  20  A  4th.  Spelling  B  5th.  Spelling. 

11:20 — 11:40  20  Music  or  Drawing  

11:40—12:00  20  B  5th.  Spelling  A  4th.  History  (1)    Geog.  (4) 

P.  M. 

1:30 —  1:35  5  B  5th.  Word  Drill  Miscellaneous. 

1:35—  1:55  20  A  4th.  Geog.  (4)    History  (1)  B  5th.  Reading. 

1:55—  2:10  15  Writing  

2:10—  2:35  25  B  5th.  Reading  A  4th.  Language. 

2:35—  2:40  5  Physical  Culture  

2:40 —  3:00  20  A  4th.  Language  B  5th.  Language. 

3:00 —  3:20  20  B  5th.  Language   A  4th.  Aritbmetic 

3:20—  3:30  10  Miscellaneous   
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PROGRAM  FOR  A  5TH.  AND  B  6TH  GRADES. 


Time.  Min.  Recite.  Study. 

9:00—  9:10  10    Opening  Exercises  

9:10—  9:35  25    B  6th.  Arithmetic  A  5th.  Arithmetic. 

9:35—10:00  25    A  5th.  Arithmetic  B  6th.  Arithmetic. 

10:00—10:05  5  Rest  

10:05—10:30  25    B  6th.  Geog.  (4)    Hist.  (1)  A  5th.  Reading. 

10:30—10:35  5  Recess  

10:35—11:00  25    Reading  A  5th  B  6th.  Geog. (4)    Hist.  (1) 

11:00—11:15  15  Penmanship  

11:15 — 11:20  5    Physical  Exercise  

11:20—11:35  15    B  6th.  Spelling  A  5th.  Spelling. 

11:35—11:50  15    A  5th.  Spelling  B  6th.  Spelling. 

11:50—12:00  10  Miscellaneous   

P.  M. 

1:30 — ■  1:55  25    Music  or  Drawing  

1:55—  2:20  25    B  6th.  Reading  A  5th.  Geog.  (4)    Hist.  (1) 

2:20—  2:25  5    Physical  Exercise  

2:25—  2:50  25    A  5th.  Geog.  (4)    Hist.  (1)  B  6th.  Reading. 

2:50 —  3:10  20    B  6th.  Language  A  5th.  Language. 

3:10 —  3:30  20    A  5th.  Language  B  6th.  Language. 

PROGRAM  FOR  A  6TH.  AND  B  7TH.  GRADES. 

Time.  Min.  Recite.  Study. 

9:00 —  9:10  10    Opening  Exercises  

9:10—  9:35  25    B  7th.  Arith.  (4)    Algebra  (1)  A  6th.  Arith. 

9:35—10:00  25    A  6th.  Arith  B  7th.  Geog.  cr  Hist. 

10:00 — 10:05  5    Rest  or  Calisthenics  

10:05—10.30—25  Miscellaneous   

10:30—10:35  5    Recess  ^.  . 

10:35—11:00  25    Music  or  Drawing  

11:00—11:25  25    B  7th.  Geog.  (4)    Hist.  (1)  A  6th.  Geog.  or  Hist. 

11:25—11:50  25    A  6th.  Geog.  (4)    Hist.  (1)  B  7th.  Grammar. 

11:50—12:00  10  Writing  

P.  M. 

1:30 —  1:55  25    B  7th.  Grammar  A  6th.  Grammar. 

1:55—  2:00  5    Rest  or  Calisthenics  

2:00—  2:20  20    A  6th.  Grammar  B  7th.  Reading. 

2:20—  2:40  20    B  7th.  Reading  A  6th.  Reading. 

2:40—  3:05  25    B  7th.  and  A  6th.  Spelling  

3:05—  3:30  25    A  6th.  Reading  B  7th.  Arith.  or  Algebra. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  A  7TH.  AND  8TH.  GRADES. 
Principal  and  Assistant. 


Time.  Min.              Recite.  St'jdy. 

9:00—  9:10    10    General  Exercises. 

9:10—  9:35    25   A  7th.  Arithmetic  (4),  Algebra  (1) 

9:35—10:00  25    B  8th.  Hist.  (4),  Geog.  (1).   A  8th.  Arith.  (3),  Alge.  (1), 
Geom.  (1). 

10:00—10:05     5    Calisthenics. 

10:05—10:30    25   A  7th.  History  (4),  Geography  (1) 

11:00 — 11:25    25    Music  or  Drawing 

11:25—11:35    10     Miscellaneous. 

11:35—12:00    25   A  7th.  Literature. 

P.  M. 

1:30—  1:55    25   B  8th.  Language.    A  8th.  Literature. 

1:55—  2:00      5    Calisthenics. 

2:00—  2:15    15   Penmanship. 

2:15—  2:40    25   A  7th  Language. 

2:40—  3:05    25    Spelling 

3:05—  3:30    25   A  8th.  Language.    B  8th.  Literature. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  two  classes  in  each  room;  while  one 
is  reciting  the  other  is  studying.    In  some  rooms  more  than  one  division 


is  made  of  a  class — a  common  practice  where  the  classes  are  large. 

Each  child  has  seven  studies  or  exercises  each  day,  viz.,  Arithmetic, 
Reading,  Spelling,  Language,  Geography  or  History,  Music  or  Drawing, 
and  Writing.  In  addition  to  these  there  is  work  in  Nature  Study  in  all 
grades.  The  nature  study  is  largely  in  connection  with  Geography  and 
can  hardly  be  called  a  separate  study.  The  child's  daily  work  may  be 
classified  as  follows — (from  fifth  and  sixth  grade  daily  program): 

1.  English   Language  135  minutes  for  study  and  recitation. 

2.  Mathematics    50  minutes  for  study  and  recitation. 

3.  Nature,  Geography  and  History.  .  50  minutes  for  study  and  recitation. 

4.  Music  or  Drawing   25  minutes  for  study  and  recitation. 

5.  Opening  Ex.,  Mis.  Ex.,  and  Rest.  .  40  minutes  for  study  and  recitation. 

Total   5  hours. 

This  time  will  vary  somewhat  in  different  grades.  The  time  given 
to  rest  and  recreation  in  the  lower  grades  is  greater  and  to  formal  studies 
somewhat  less. 

The  number  of  subjects  may  at  first  glance  seem  large,  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  reading,  spelling,  language  and  grammar,  and 
writing  are  only  different  steps  in  learning  to  use  the  English  language 
it  will  be  apparent  that  the  number  of  different  unrelated  subjects  is 
not  so  great.  Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  young  child 
cannot  with  profit  be  held  continuously  to  the  same  work.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  frequently  changing  the  exercise. 
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The  daily  programs  as  given  provide  for  recitation,  rest  and  study. 
In  some  schools  all  the  studying  is  done  in  the  schools  and  excellent 
results  are  obtained  without  any  home  lessons.  When  pupils  desire  they 
can  reach  school  at  eight-thirty  in  the  morning  and  remain  until  four 
in  the  afternoon,  thus  doing  their  school  work  in  the  schoolroom  instead 
of  at  home. 

In  at  least  one  building  the  teachers  do  all  of  their  school  work  .h''* 
school  building,  and  the  work  has  been  carried  on  very  successfully 
without  any  work  evenings,  either  by  tcarhers  or  pupils.  If  this  can  be 
done  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea.-,....  "-t  over-work  of  either  pupil.« 
or  teachers. 

Miscellaneous  periods  are  used  as: 

1.  Study  periods  for  such  subjects  as  require  extra  time  tor 

preparation. 

2.  Time  for  individual  help  by  the  teacher. 

3.  Periods  for  extra  drill  or  explanations  to  the  class. 
Reading:    In  addition  to  the  regular  exercise  in  reading,  there  i?  mnrh 

reading  in  connection  with  Geography  and  History     Gerii;-  of 
thought  from  Literature  are  committed  to  memory,    rftoiu-s  are 
dramatized  in  the  lower  grades. 
Opening  Exercises  consist  of: 

1.  Memory  exercises,  chiefly  scripture,  poetry  and  short  sayings. 

2.  Reading  by  pupils  or  teacher. 

3.  Current  events — (higher  grades). 

4.  Songs. 

5.  Instrumental  solos.. 

6.  Short  talks  or  stories  told  by  teacher. 

These  vary  from  day  to  day.    Some  of  these  exercises  are  given 
daily;  others  are  given  less  frequently. 


The  following  letter  describing  the  opening  exercises  in  one  school 
will  show  something  of  the  character  of  these  exercises.  The  short 
quotations  or  "  mottoes  "  are  taken  from  "  The  True  Citizen,"  a  book 
found  in  every  school  library. 

Sixth  Grade,  Garfield  School 

Elgin,  111.,  March  27,  1903. 

Dear  Mr.  Whitney: — When  you  were  visiting  our  room  this  morning, 
you  asked  us  to  write  you  a  letter  and  tell  you  about  our  opening  exer- 
cises, so  I  am  trying  to  do  so. 

The  first  was  the  report  of  attendance.  Each  child  sitting  in  the 
back  seat  reported  for  his  row.    There  was  no  one  absent  this  morning. 

Next  were  mottoes;  some  the  children  recited,  and  others  were  given 
in  concert.    The  mottoes  were  the  following: 

"  The  difference  between  one  boy  and  another  lies  not  so  much  in 
talent  as  in  energy." 

"  A  lazy  man  is  of  no  more  use  than  a  dead  man,  and  he  takes  up  more 
room."" 
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"  No  one  can  cheat  you  out  of  ultimate  success  but  yourself." 
"  Work  wields  the  weapons  of  power,  wins  the  palm  of  success,  and 
wears  the  crown  of  victory." 

"The  world  is-  full  of  thoughts  and  you  will  find  them  strewn  every- 
where in  your  path." 

"  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might  and  in  that  faith  let  us 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it." 

"  Accuracy  is  the  twin  brother  of  honesty." 
We  then  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  concert. 
Next  we  repeated  in  concert  the  following  poem, 
There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride. 
Beloved  of  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside, 
Where  shall  that  land,  that  spot  on  earth  be  found? 
Art  thou  a  man? — a  patriot? — look  around! 
Oh!  thou  shall  find  howe'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 
That  land,  thy  country,  that  spot,  thy  home. 
Then  four  children  went  to  the  board  and  wrote  America,  and  when 
they  were  through  other  children  corrected  it,  and  now  I  am  going  to 
try  to  write  the  first  stanza  of  it. 

My  country!  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee  I  sing: 
Land  where  my  fathers  died! 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride! 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

Yours  Truly, 
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Ifn  fll^emor^am 


(In  memory  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Archibald,  for  seven  years  principal 
of  the  Locust  Street  and  Grant  schools,  who  died  September  the  fifteenth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  after  an  illness  of  three  days). 

The  teachers  have  learned  with  profound  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
their  esteemed  friend  and  co-worker,  Miss  Elizabeth  Archibald,  and 
desire  in  this  manner  to  give  expression  to  their  respect  and  esteem 
and  to  the  hope  that  her  earnest  devotion  to  duty  may  in  memory  con- 
tinue to  be  an  inspiration  to  many  who  have  the  privilege  of  sharing 
such  responsibilities  as  were  hers. 

Self-control,  a  cheerful  manner  and  kindly  disposition,  so  necessary 
in  her  chosen  profession,  were  characteristics  of  Miss  Archibald  that 
many  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence  will  emulate. 

Remembering  the  many  lives  that  she  has  had  the  privilege  of  influ- 
encing and  molding,  we  may  think  of  her  as, 

"  One  of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence." 


Resolutions  in  memory  of  Miss  Mable  A.  Higgins,  for  six  years  an 
efficient  and  beloved  teacher  in  the  Lincoln  School,  who  died  January 
the  fifth,  nineteen  hundred  and  three. 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  our  Father  in  His  divine  wisdom  and  love 
to  call  from  among  us  our  friend  and  associate.  Miss  Mable  A.  Higgins, 
and 

Whereas,  we,  the  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
Elgin  Public  Schools,  are  deeply  conscious  of  the  loss  we  have  sustained 
in  her  untimely  death,  and  of  the  still  greater  loss  sustained  by  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  her,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  in  her  death  the  Public  Schools  of  Elgin  have  lost 
a  faithful  and  efficient  teacher,  that  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  Elgin 
have  lost  a  friend  of  sterling  worth,  one  who  was  in  every  way  worthy 
of  their  love  and  high  esteem,  and  the  community  a  life  strong  to  train 
young  minds  and  hearts  for  a  broad  and  true  citizenship. 

Resolved,  that  we  hereby  tender  our  deep  sympathy  to  her  family  in 
their  profound  sorrow,  and  that  we  share  with  them  the  hope  of  a  reunion 
in  that  land  of  unfailing  strength  and  glorious  immortality,  fully  trusting 
that, 

"  Earth  hath  no  sorrow 
That  Heaven  can  not  heal." 
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GRADUATES 

JUNE,  1902 


1  Gertrude  L.  Allen,  Latin 

2  Jennie  Angeline  Anderson, 

German 

3  Lorene  Frederica  Anderson, 

Latin 

4  Cleora  Esther  Apgar,  Latin 

5  Roy  W.  Babcock,  Classical 

6  Mabel  M.  Baseman,  German 

7  Glenne  Raymond  Beverly, 

German 

8  Bessie  A.  Bradway,  (excused) 


English 

9  Minnie  Brady,  Latin 

10  Will  H.  Brady,  Latin 

11  Charlotte  L.  Gary  Latin 

12  Frances  Hood  Christie,  German 

13  Ettie  E.  Egler,  German 

14  Walter  L  Forester,  German 

15  Florence  J.  Freiler,  Latin 

16  Wilderdean  Gillilan,  German 

17  Roxy  Ayer  Given,  English 

18  Frank  L.  Gould,  Latin 

19  Arthur  A.  Husser,  Latin 

20  Emma  M.  J.  Jensen,  German 

21  Lillie  Irene  Johnson,  German 

22  Florence  Margaret  Judson,  Latin 

23  Joseph  L.  Kelly,  English 

24  Mabel  Kemler,  German 

25  Alfred  Hines  Kirkland,  Latin 


26  Florence  Blanche  Landborg, 

Latin 


27  Alvin  R.  Lehmann,  English 

28  Adelaide  Charmian  Morian, 

Latin 

29  Howard  Mitchell,  German 

30  Mary  O'Neil,  Latin 

31  Fannie  L  Osmansky,  English 

32  Claudia  H.  Pease,  Latin 

33  Cecilia  A.  Powers,  German 

34  Alice  Josephine  Pruden,  Latin 

35  Walter  C.  Redeker,  German 

36  Emma  L.  Rippberger,  Latin 

37  Charles  F.  Rogers,  English 

38  Leo  Rohles,  German 

39  Gudrum  Rovelstad,  German 

40  Mabel  K.  Rust,  German 

41  Florence  B.  Sawyer,  (excused) 

Latin 

42  Frank  J.  Soustcr,  German 

43  Richard  M.  Stearns,  German 

44  Marguerite  Kathryn  Sylla,  Latin 

45  Paul  P.  Taft,  English 

46  Grace  Elizabeth  Townsend, 

English 

47  Claire  Parker  Vanderveer,  Latin 


Latin 

48  Edward  R.  Walsh,  Latin 

49  Mabelle  D.  Wedell,  Latin 

50  Eva  Mae  Wilkins,  English' 

51  Howard  C.  Williams,  German 


JUNE,  1903 


Class  Colors — Yale  Blue  and  White.  Class  Flower — White  Chrysan- 
themum. 


1  Vernie  Mae  Able, 

2  Walter  Harold  Allen 

3  Ada  May  Andrews, 

4  Helen  B.  Avery, 

5  William  F.  Beach, 

6  Bernice  R.  Bennitt, 


English  7  Bessie  Esther  Bidwell,  Latin 

English  8  Elizabeth  Wallin  Blish,  Latin 

German  9  Mabel  Louise  Brophy,  English 

German  10  Fred  C.  Brown,  English 

English  11  Nona  Maude  Brimdage,  German 


Classical     12  Elsie  Claudia  Bryan, 


English 
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13  Lorabelle  Burdick,  English 

14  Aaron  Putnam  Campbell, 

German 

15  John  E.  Carpenter,  German 

16  Helen  Marion  Christiansen, 

German 

17  Bertha  C.  Christopherson, 

German 

18  Emer  Maude  Cunningham, 

German 

19  Ruth  Ellen  Dalrymple,  English 

20  Milton  Fosket  Daniels,  German 

21  Ethelyn  A.  Doe,  Latin 

22  Esther  Fairchild,  English 

23  Nellie  Grace  Farmiloe,  German 

24  Pearl  Elizabeth  Fletcher, 

English 

25  Hazel  Ford,  Latin 

26  Elizabeth  Veronice  Geddes, 

Latin 

27  Carl  Earl  Gregory,  Latin 

28  Arthur  V.  Hall,  German 

29  Virginia  Laura  Hammond, 

English 

30  Wade  J.  Hampton,  Latin 

31  Nina  H.  Harlow,  German 

32  Grace  May  Heath,  Latin 

33  Helen  Higinbotham,  German 

34  Linda  Marietta  Jensen,  Latin 

35  May  Johnson,  German 

36  Clara  Louise  Kaufman,  Classical 

37  Thomas  Elwyn  King,  German 

38  Nellie  Elsie  Kramer,  English 

39  Vera  Edna  Long,  Latin 


40  Julia  M.  Lydon,  German 

41  Margaret  J.  McCredie,  Classical 

42  Miriam  L.  Mendelson,  German 

43  Ambert  D.  Morgan,  English 

44  Esther  Dorothea  Norlen, 

Classical 

45  Bessie  Emily  Parsons,  Latin 

46  Raymond  N.  Patchen,  Latin 

47  Ruth  Marguerite  Phillips,  Latin 

48  Amelia  J.  Redeker,  Latin 

49  Minnie  C.  Redeker,  English 

50  Amanda  Rippberger,  English 

51  George  Robinson,  German 

52  Inga  Rovelstad,  German 

53  Thora  Louise  Rovelstad,  English 

54  Henrietta  M.  Ruch,  German 

55  Elizabeth  A.  Rue,  English 

56  Mabel  Sauer,  German 

57  Arthur  T.  Seaman,  English 

58  Lawrence  Skinner,  German 

59  Adaline  E.  Starring,  Latin 

60  Clara  C.  Stickling,  German 

61  Leva  Hall  Taylor,  German 

62  Nellie  Mabel  Todd,  German 

63  Hazel  Wilson  Vanderveer,  Latin 

64  Hattie  Mae  Watson,  Latin 

65  Helen  Leslie  Webb,  English 

66  Lois  Webster,  English 

67  David  Vincent  Whitford,  German 

68  Meribah  Tallman  Willis,  English 

69  Maude  Harriet  Wolcott,  English 

70  Eleanor  S.  Wood,  Latin 

71  Arthur  Kendrick  Wright,  German 

72  Leah  Floss  Elliott.  English 
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COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  LAW 


An  act  to  amend  section  one  (1),  two,  (2),  and  four  (4)  of  an  act 
entitled,  "  An  act  to  promote  attendance  of  children  in  schools,  and  to 
prevent  truancy,"  approved  June  11,  1897,  in  force  July  1,  1897. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  repre- 
sented in  the  general  assembly:  That  sections  one  (1),  two  (2),  and  four 
(4)  of  an  act  entitled,  "An  act  to  promote  attendance  of  children  in  school, 
and  to  prevent  truancy,"  approved  June  11,  1897,  in  force  July  1,  1897,  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

1.  Every  person,  having  control  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of 
seven  (7)  and  fourteen  (14)  years  shall  annually  cause  such  child  to 
attend  some  public  or  private  school,  for  the  entire  time  during  which  the 
school  attended  is  in  session,  which  period  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
hundred  and  ten  days  of  actual  teaching.  Provided,  that  this  act  shall 
not  apply  in  any  case  where  the  child  has  been,  or  is  being  otherwise 
instructed  for  a  like  period, of  time  in  each  and  every  year  in  the  elemen- 
tary branches  of  education  by  a  person  or  persons  competent  to  give  such 
instruction,  or  whose  physical  or  mental  condition  renders  his  or  her 
attendance  impractical  or  inexpedient,  or  who  is  excused  for  temporary 
absence  for  cause,  by  the  principal  or  teacher  in  charge  of  the  school 
which  said  child  attends. 

2.  For  every  neglect  of  such  duty  prescribed  by  section  1  of  this  act, 
the  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  city,  town  or  district  in  which  such  child  resides,  a  sum  not  less  than 
five  dollars  ($5)  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars  ($20)  and  cost  of  suit,  and 
shall  stand  committed  until  such  fine  and  cost  of  suit  are  fully  paid. 

4.  Any  person  having  control  of  a  child,  who,  with  intent  to  evade 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  make  a  false  statement  concerning  the  age 
of  such  child,  or  the  time  such  child  has  attended  school,  shall,  for  such 
offense,  forfeit  a  sum  of  not  less  than  three  dollars  ($3),  nor  more  than 
twenty  dollars  ($20)  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  such  city,  town, 
village  or  district. 


Approved  May  13,  1903. 
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TEACHERS  FOR  1903.1904 


IVI.  A.  Whitney,  A.  M.,  Superinten- 
dent. 

IVIiss  Jennie  Tazewell,  Asst.  Supt. 
Miss  Rose  E.  Judson,  Supervisor  in 
Music. 

JVliss  Nora  B.  Hill,  Supervisor  of 
Drawing. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

E.  J.  Kelsey,  A.  B.,  Principal,  Latin 

and  Greek.  - 
A.  H.  Sproul,  M.  S.,  Asst.  Principal, 

Commercial. 
C.  C.  Bebout,  A.  M.,  Mathematics 

and  History. 
Hannah  Hansen,  A.  B.,  Latin. 
Emma   F.  Miller,   Ph.  B.,  AlgeLra 

and  English. 
Emma  K.  Miller,  A.  B.,  German  and 

Algebra. 

Eleanor  M.  Brown,  M.  S.,  English. 
Elma  Chandler,  A.  B.,  Botany  and 

Physiology. 
Mary  E.  Alcott,  Ph.  B.,  English  and 

History. 

Charlotte  E.  Pengra,  Ph.  D.,  Mathe- 
matics. 

W.  L.  Goble,    B.    S.,    Physics  and 

Chemistry. 
Grace     Vernon     Thomas,    A.  B., 

Latin. 

Lucy  M.  Murdoch,  A.  B.,  English. 

Christian  Westergaard,  B.  L., 
Chemistry  and  Mathematics. 

Florence  Dike  Miller,  A.  B.,  Eng- 
lish and  Algebra. 

Lillian  B.  Lewis,  A.  B.,  German  and 
History. 

Eleanor  A.  DeLany,  A.  B.,  Physiol- 
ogy and  Physical  Geography. 

Lyle  L  Brower,  B.  S.,  Manual 
Training. 

Alma  Stock,  B.  L.,  German. 

Sarah  D.  Coupland,  Domestic 
Science. 


BENT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Minnie  Kemler. 

BROOK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Rose  M.  Engdahl. 

COLUMBIA  SCHOOL. 

Emiline  Goodrow,  Principal. 
Mildred  C.  Young,  Substitute. 
Mabel  K.  Seamans. 
Delia  A.  Lawrence,  Sub. 
Inez  B.  McAlister. 
Myrtle  M.  Skinner. 

GARFIELD  SCHOOL. 

Mary  G.  Kellogg,  Principal. 
Mrs.  Hattie  E.  Myers. 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Brown. 
Grace  M.  Brandt. 
Mrs.  Alice  A.  Bennett. 
Minnie  A.  Peterson. 
Emma  M.  Shepperd. 

GRANT  SCHOOL. 

Mary  E.  Long,  Principal. 
Ida  M.  Stockton. 
Mary  Thorn. 
Luella  A.  Morse. 
Elsie  M.  Britton. 
Mabel  H.  King. 
Emily  C.  Bodenschatz. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Hattie  M.  Griffin,  Principal. 

Kathryn  Kerr. 

Effle  Eggenberger. 

Alice  P.  Jamison. 

Nellie  E.  Rickert. 

E.  Maude  Allen 

Jeane  M.  Clifford. 

Maude  Barnes. 

Laura  D.  Batterman. 

Loie  Hall. 

Mary  I.  Kelley. 

Louise  D.  Hall, 
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LOCUST  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Mary  C.  Bateman,  Principal. 
Evangeline  Rankin. 
Katherine  Comstock. 
Lenore  G  Tobin 
Lillian  M.  Larsen. 
Alice  A.  Heslin. 
Edna  M.  Olsen. 
Mary  E.  Volstorff. 
Lillis  A.  Newton. 

WM.  Mckinley  school. 

Emmie  U.  Ellis,  Princip:  1. 
Margarette  B.  Campbell. 
Adaline  Robinson 
Edith  L.  Kriiger. 
Eleanor  H.  Banks. 
Golda  Coburn. 
Laura  C.  Kimball. 
Mrs.  Maude  G.  Hanchett. 

OAK   street  school. 

Mary  M.  Donoghue,  Principal. 

Ruby  E.  Rowley. 

Martha  K.  Aulie 

Lucy  A.  Pease. 

Mildred  Garrison. 

Helene  M.  Fedou. 

Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Kelley. 

SHERIDAN  SCHOOL. 

Matie  Higgins,  Principal. 
Mabel  H.  Price. 


Jessie  L.  Campbell. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Martin. 
Clara  A.  Paeper. 
Elma  O.  Ashman. 
Ada  M.  Stevens. 
Sarah  J.  Belknap. 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Eakin. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Myrtle  E.  Huff,  Principal. 
Winnefred  B.  Gerlach. 
Margaret  Steele. 
Fannie  M.  Perkins. 
Ettie  Egler. 
Jennie  E.  Peterson, 
Mary  E.  Pearce. 
Mabel  B.  Stiles. 

ABBIE  C.  WING  SCHOOL. 

Mary  S.  Christie,  Principal. 
Nellie  S.  Doney. 
Daisy  D.  Uren. 
Florence  E.  Wolaver. 
Gertrude  Maynard. 
Eloise  Bidwell. 
Clara  K.  Bayliss. 
Bessie  E.  Leach. 
Katherine  K.  Holmes. 
Edith  E.  Heuman. 
Carrie  B.  Wilthies. 
Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Rogers. 
Mabel  Hope  Schults. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


1903-1904. 


George  J.  Schneider,  M.  D.,  President  Term  Expires  1904 

W.  J.  Phillips,  D.  D.  S   "  "  1904 

E.  A.  Mead    "  "  1904 

Chas.  A.  Carlson   ".   "  "  1904 

Jos.  C.  Merrill    "  "  1905 

Charles  H.  Woodruff    "  "  1905 

Carl  E.  Botsford    "  "  1905 

Henry  Schmidt    "  "  1905 

W.  E.  Bosworth    "  "  1906 

W.  E.  Evans    "  "  1906 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Complaints — Messrs.  Woodruff,  Mead  and  Sctimidt. 

Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books — Messrs.  Botsford,  Mead  and  Merrill. 

Teachers — Messrs.  Merrill,  Woodruff',  Evans  and  Botsford. 

Finance — Messrs.  PWllips,  Bosworth,  Merrill  and  Evans. 

Supplies — Messrs.  Mead,  Bosworth  and  Phillips. 

Auditing — Messrs.  Carlson,  Evans  and  Bosworth. 

Building  and  Grounds — Messrs.  Schmidt,  Woodruff,  Carlson  and  Bos- 
worth. 

M.  A.  Whitney,  Superintendent  of  Schools.  . 
F.  B.  Perkins,  Secretary. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


O  1904—1905. 

^  George  J.  Schneider,  M.  D.,  President  Term  Expires  1905 

Jcs.  C.  Merrilt    "  "  1905 

C.  H.  Woodruff    "  "  1905 

Carl  E.  Botsford    "  "  1905 

•    John  O.  Myers    "  "  1905 

Henry  Schmidt    "  "  1906 

W.  E.  Evans    "  "  1906 

E.  H.  Abbott,  M.  D   "  "  1906 

Alfred  W.  Craven   "  "  1906 

Eugene  A.  Mead    "  "  1907 

Joseph  Newman    "  "  1907 

E.  A.  Vandervere    "  "  1907 

H.  W.  Pixley    "  "  1907 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Complaints — Evans,  Pixley  and  Schmidt. 

Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books — Botsford,  Mead  and  Craven. 
L.  Teachers — Merrill,  Woodruff',  Botsford  and  Evans. 

^'  Finance — Myers,  Vandervere,  Newman  and  Merrill. 

Supplies — Mead,  Abbott  and  Myers. 

Auditing — Woodruff",  Vandervere  and  Craven. 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Schmidt,  Pixley,  Abbott  and  Newman. 

M.  A.  Whitney,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

F.  B.  Perkins,  Secretary. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

1905—1906. 

George  J.  Schneider,  M.  D.,  President  Term  Expires  1906 


Henry  Schmidt    "  "  1905 

W.  E.  Evans    "  "  1906 

E.  H.  Abbott,  IVI.  D   "  "  1906 

Alfred   W.   Craven    "  "  1906 

Eugene  A.  Mead   '   "  "  1907 

Joseph    Newman    "  "  1907 

E.  A.  Vandervere    "  "  1907 

H.  W.  Pixley    "  "  1907 

Jos.  C.  Merrill    "  "  1908 

C.  H.  Woodruff    "  "  1908 

John  O.  Myers    "  "  1908 

C.  Thomas  Dahlin,  D.  D.  S   "  "  1908 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Teachers — Merrill,  Woodruff,  Evans  and  Vandervere. 
Buildings  and  Grounds — Schmidt,  Newman,  Pixley  and  Abbott. 
Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books — ^Craven,  Mead  and  Dahlin. 
Supplies — Mead,  Abbott  and  Dahlin. 
Auditing — Vandervere,  Woodruff  and  Myers. 
Finance — Myers,  Craven,  Newman  and  Merrill. 
Complaints — Evans,  Pixley  and  Schmidt. 
M.  A.  Whitney,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
F.  B.  Perkins,  Secretary. 


SCHOOL  CALENDAR,  1905—1906. 

Tuesday,  September  5  School  Opens 

Thursday  and  Friday,  November  30  and  December  1,  Thanksgiving  Recesf^ 

Friday,  December  15  Schools  Close  for  Holiday  Vacation 

Tuesday,  January  2,  1906  Schools  Re-open 

Thursday,  February  22,  Washington's  Birthday  Anniversary  

 School  Holiday 

Friday,  March  23  Schools  Close  for  Spring  Vacation  of  One  Week 

Monday,  April  2  Schools  Re-open 

Wednesday,  May  30,  Memorial  Day  School  Holiday 

Friday,  June  15  All  Schools  Close  for  the  Year 


TOWNSHIP  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Trustees — Mr.  John  H.  Delancy,  Chairman,  Elgin;  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Peck, 
Elgin;  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wilson,  Elgin. 

Treasurer — Mr.  H.  L.  Given,  Elgin. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools — Mr.  H.  A.  Dean,  Geneva. 
Assistant  County  Superintendent  of  Schools — Mr.   W.   H.  Brydges 
Elgin. 
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JANITORS 

Samuel  Beck   Higti  School 

Charles  Henning   Brook  School 

F.  G.  Meiser  Columbia 

J.  W.  Crump   Franklin 

John  Claybrook   Sheridan  School  (Hill  Avenue) 

Charles  Henning   Abby  C.  Wing 

Charles  Gansen   Locust  School 

Adam  Golden   Garheld  School  (May  Street) 

Carl  Osburg  Grant  School  (Mill  Street) 

W.  C.  Baker   Lincoln  School  (National  Street) 

Henry  C.  Raymond   Oak  Street 

C.  Gregoire    William  McKinley 

Charles  Hines   Washington 


LOCATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

High  School   DuPage  and  Chapel 

Bent  Street  School   Bent  and  St.  Charles 

Brook  Street  School   Brook  and  Cherry 

Columbia  School   Hill,  Columbia  and  Lincoln 

Franklin  School   DuPage  and  Geneva 

Sheridan  School  (Hill  Avenue)   Hill,  Ann  and  Porter 

Abby  C.  Wing  School   Kimball  and  Center 

Locust  Street  School  Locust,  Perry,  Elm  and  Crosby 

Garfield  School   May,  Grace  and  St.  Charles 

Grant  School   Mill,  Lawrence  and  Jackson 

Lincoln  School   National,  St.  Charles,  Villa  and  Channing 

Oak  Street  School   Oak,  Billings  and  Griswold 

William  McKinley   Prospect  and  Lovell 

Washington  School   West  Chicago,  Van,  Mallory  and  Wilcox 
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STATEMENT  OF  BONDS  ISSUED 


Aug. 

1, 

1888. , 

.  $5,000.00. 

.  .  .5 

cent. . 

.  Senii-Annually . , 

.  .July 

1, 

1905 

Aug. 

1, 

1888. , 

.  5,000.00. 

.  .  .  5 

per 

cent. . 

.  Semi- Annually . 

.  .July 

1, 

1906 

Aug. 

1, 

1888. , 

5,000.00. 

.  .  .  5 

per 

cent. . 

.  Senii-Annually . 

. .July 

1, 

1907 

Aug. 

1, 

1888. , 

.  10,000.00. 

. .  .5 

per 

cent. . 

.  iSemi-Annually . 

.  .July 

1, 

1908 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

5,000.00. 

.  .  .5 

per 

cent 

. . .  .Annually  . . . 

.  .July 

1, 

1905 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

5,000.00 . 

.  .  .  5 

per 

cent 

.  Annually 

. .July 

1, 

1906 

July 

1, 

1892.  . 

5,000.00. 

.  .  .5 

per 

cent 

.  . .  .Annually 

.  .July 

1, 

1907 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

5,000.00. 

. .  .  5 

per 

cent 

.  Annually 

.  .July 

1, 

1908 

July 

l' 

1892. . 

5,000.00. 

. .  .  5 

per 

cent 

.  Annually 

.  .  July 

1, 

1909 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

5,000.00. 

.  .  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1910 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

15,000.00. 

. .  .5 

per 

cent. . 

. .  ..Annually. . . . 

.  .July 

1, 

1911 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

5,000.00. 

. .  .5 

per 

cent. . 

.Semi-Annually. , 

.  .July 

1, 

1909 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

5,000.00. 

. .  .5 

per 

cent. . 

.  Seml-Annually. . 

,  .July 

1, 

1910 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

15,000.00. 

.  .  .5 

per 

cent. . 

Semi-Annually. 

.  .July 

1, 

1912 

July 

1, 

1893. . 

6,000.00. 

.,.5 

per 

cent. . 

.Semi-Annually. , 

.  .July 

1, 

1905 

May 

15, 

1904. . 

$5,000.00. 

.  .  .4 

per 

. .  ..Annually. . . . 

.  .May  15, 

1907 

May 

15, 

1904. . 

5,000.00. 

.  .  .4 

per 

cent,  , 

.  .May  15, 

1909 

May 

15, 

1904. . 

5,000.00. 

. .  .4 

per 

cent,  . 

1910 

May 

15, 

1904. . 

15,000.00. 

.  .  .4 

per 

,May  15, 

1918 

May 

15, 

1904. . 

15,000.00. 

.  .  .4 

per 

May  15, 

1914 

May 

15, 

1904. . 

15,000.00. 

.  .  .4 

per 

cent.  . 

.  .  ..Annually. . . . 

.  .May  15, 

1915 

Total  $161,000.00 


ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 


Building 

L.ots 

Furniture 

Total 

$  900 

$  1,800 

$  

$  2,700 

Brook  Street   

500 

1,800 

200 

2,500 

26,000 

3,600 

1,200 

30,800 

23,000 

9,500 

1,600 

34,100 

High   

30,000 

12,000  . 

3,200 

45,200 

25,900 

4,000 

1,700 

31,000 

Abby  C.  Wing   

30,000 

4,000 

1,500 

35,500 

24,000 

4,000 

1,500 

29,500 

,  17,500 

3,500 

1,500 

22,500 

16,200 

3,000 

1,500 

20,700 

30,200 

3,000 

1,500 

34,700 

17,500 

3,000 

1,200 

21,700 

Washington   

20,500 

4,500 

1,100 

26,100 

William  McKinley   

18,200 

4,000 

1,600 

23,800 

Clark  Street  (lot)   

1,000 

1,000 

Total   

$280,400 

$62,700 

$19,300 

$362,400 

Building  lots  and  furniture  . 

$362,400 

3,300 

8,000 

.$373,700 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,CITY  OF  ELGIN 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Elgin,  111.,  June  30,  1905. 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  Elgin,  111.: 

Gentlemen — If  we  are  to  maintain  the  lead  we  have  taken  in  the 
industrial  progress  of  the  world,  we  must  make  our  schools  better  by 
employing  better  teachers,  furnishing  better  buildings,  and  supplying 
the  child  with  suitable  hygienic  surroundings.  The  medical  profession 
in  the  near  future  will  require  from  your  school  authorities  an  ideal, 
hygienic  and  sanitary  school-room  for  your  children.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  enrolled  in  the  various  schools  in  the  United  States  about 
16,000,000  children — a  sufficient  number  to  compel  us  to  take  measures 
to  protect  their  physical  health.  When  we  consider  that  this  vast  army 
is  composed  of  those  who  in  the  near  future  will  take  our  places,  you 
can  readily  realize  that  not  only  the  mental  and  moral  training  must 
receive  attention,  but  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  guarding  the  physi- 
cal health. 

The  health  of  school  children  is  a  wide  and  complex  problem,  because 
all  children  during  certain  ages  are  at  one  time  or  another  in  school.  It 
has  been  recognized  only  within  recent  years  that  the  state  owes  more  to 
the  child,  more  to  itself,  than  a  mental  education. 

The  majority  of  communicable  diseases  incidental  to  child  life  are  the 
result  of  bringing  together  a  great  many  children  in  close  contact  daily, 
and  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 

"The  aim  of  an  education  must  ever  be  the  development  of  the 
fullest  and  soundest  mental,  moral  and  physical  life  of  which  the  particu- 
lar individual  is  capable."  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  entirely  abolish 
diseases  among  school  children,  but  they  can  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

In  Boston,  in  two  years,  out  of  23,207  pupils  examined,  there  were 
discovered  6,571  cases  of  illness.  In  three  months,  in  New  York,  4,183 
children  were  excluded  from  school  on  account  of  contagious  diseases, 
out  of  03,812  examined.  In  Chicago,  during  a  period  of  four  months,  233 
schools  were  visited,  with  the  result  of  ttnding  1,417  cases  of  diphtheria 
and  306  of  scarlet  fever.  Of  the  contagious  diseases,  diphtheria  is  the 
most  serious,  being  responsible  for  many  deaths.  During  1900,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  16,475  deaths  reported  from  this  disease,  while 
the  number  of  cases  is  estimated  at  100,000.  No  disease  is  more  dreaded 
in  the  home. 

Let  us  get  down  to  dollars  and  see  what  this  means.  The  state  esti- 
mates the  economic  value  of  life  at  $1,000 — far  less,  I  am  sure,  than  any 
of  us  would  place  upon  our  own  child.  It  costs  that  amount  to  bring  up 
a  child.  16,000  children  at  $1,000  apiece  would  mean  $16,000,000  Iost. 
But  there  are  100,000  sick,  and  we  will  say  the  time  lost  and  money  spent 
for  a  nurse  and  physician  is  $2.00  a  day,  and  the  average  time  is  thirty 
days.  Then,  for  each  sick  person  the  people  pay  $200,000  a  day,  and  for 
thirty  days  and  for  16,000  deaths  you  are  paying  $22,000,000  for  one  dis- 
ease every  year. 

Now  let  us  come  to  our  own  home,  and  we  tind  that  last  year  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases  caused  54  deaths,  24  being  children  under 
18;  and  if  you  place  the  same  value  upon  your  children  as  the  state  does 
at  large,  we  have  lost  $24,000  in  human  lives;  and  if  we  estimate  the 
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number  sick  with  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  at  500,  then  Elgin  is 
paying  $54,000  for  diseases,  which  condition,  if  everyone  would  perform 
his  duty,  would  not  exist,  or  at  least  would  be  very  greatly  reduced. 
Compare  $54,000  that  you  are  paying  for  ignorance  with  $92,000  that  yoa 
are  paying  for  current  expenses  for  educating  4,200  children. 

In  view  of  the  economic  advantage  alone  as  above  cited,  it  is  wisely 
held  by  many  that  regular  medical  inspection  of  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  city.  The  cost  would  be  slight  as  compared  with  the 
immense  saving  that  would  inevitably  result  by  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  the  saving  of  life. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  you  have 
invested  for  educational  purposes: 

The  value  of  our  school  buildings,  grounds  and  equipments  is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  over  $400,000.  Each  year  there  are  about  4,300 
children  enrolled  in  the  schools,  thus  making  a  permanent  investment  of 
a  little  over  $90  for  each  child.  The  annual  cost  of  educating  each  pupil, 
including  all  expenses  for  new  buildings,  instruction,  fuel  and  other  inci- 
dental expenses,  is  about  $29,  and  the  cost  for  the  twelve  years  of  the 
school  course  is  a  little  less  than  $350. 

Elgin  employs  115  teachers,  at  an  average  annual  salary,  including 
superintendents,  supervisors  and  principals,  of  $594. 

The  average  salary  of  the  grade  teachers  is  $487  per  annum.  There 
is  probably  no  class  of  employees  in  any  business  from  whom  is  required 
so  expensive  a  preparation  as  is  required  of  public  school  teachers 
throughout  our  country  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  no  class  of 
people  more  devoted  to  their  work  than  are  these  who  take  the  care  and 
responsibility  of  the  education  of  our  children.  The  conscientious,  pains- 
taking teacher  does  her  work  with  little  thought  of  time  or  self,  and, 
though  the  hours  between  bells  may  seem  short  to  some,  few  employees 
in  any  business  really  work  more  hours  than  do  the  teachers. 

The  compensation  we  give  for  such  service  is  far  too  small,  and  I 
want  to  urge  upon  you  a  more  liberal  compensation  for  such  services. 

Tried,  faithful  and  successful  teachers  should  not  be  allowed  to 
leave  us  for  other  cities  on  account  of  larger  salaries  elsewhere.  It  is 
worth  as  much  to  teach  our  children  as  it  is  to  teach  the  children  in 
neighboring  cities,  and  we  ought  to,  and  do,  demand  just  as  high  a  quality 
of  ability  as  is  demanded  elsewhere.  If  we  dem^and  it,  then  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

A  better  acquaintance  with  the  work  our  teachers  are  doing  will  give 
a  greater  appreciation  of  that  work.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  4,000 
parents  and  friends  have  visited  the  various  schools  of  our  city  during 
the  past  year.  Next  year  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  report  that  10,000 
have  visited  our  schools. 

This  next  year  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  School  Board  to  give 
frequent  opportunities  for  parents  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
teachers,  school  rooms  and  their  surroundings,  and  to  see  for  themselves 
where  their  children  are  spending  live  hours  a  day  for  Ave  days  in  the 
week  and  for  twelve  years  of  their  childhood.  I  hope  that  all  will  accept 
the  invitations  as  they  are  given  from  time  to  time,  so  that  when  recom- 
mendations for  improvements  are  made  by  those  whom  the  people  hold 
responsible  for  the  education  of  their  children,  the  parents  can  act  and 
decide  from  the  facts  that  have  been  gained  from  personal  observation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Gsorge  J.  Schneider. 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 


Receipts  and  expenditures  of  Union  School  District  No.  46,  Elgin, 
111.,  for  the  year  of  1908-1904,  commencing  July  1,  1903: 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1903  ?  5,965.44 

Received  from  Hanover  Township  Treasurer   1,386.22 

Received  from  Distributable  Fund    2,828.00 

Received  from  taxes   $108,096.34 

Received  from  miscellaneous  sources    1,003.64 

Amount  of  overdraft    909.84 


Total   $120,189.48 

Received  from  sale  of  warrants    70,950.00 


Total   $191,139.48 


EXPENDITURES. 


Paid  for  Teachers — 

Males   $  8,724.75 

Females    58,995.20 

  $67,719.95 

Paid  for  repairs  and  improvements   8,327.79 

Paid  for  furniture    664.05 

Paid  for  library    340.09 

Paid  for  incidentals — 

Janitors    $7,178.70 

Fuel    5,775.37 

Sundries    7,910.47 

  $20,864.54 

Total  expenses  for  the  year   $97,916.42 

Paid  interest  on  bonds    $6,300.00 

Paid  interest  on  warrants                                               973.06  7,273.06 

Paid  bonds  redeemed    15,000.00 

Paid  warrants  redeemed    70,950.00 


Total   $191,139.48 


Estimated  actual  value  of  all  property  in  school  district  $20,000,000.00 


Assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  district,  1904   3,800,394.00 

Assessed  valuation  of  all  property  in  district,  1905   3,967,473.00 

Rate  of  local  tax  levied  on  per  $100.00  dollars  of  assessed 

valuation  in  district    3.93 

Bond  school  debt  of  district  at  end  of  year   161,000.00 

Population  of  district    23,704 

Persons  of  school  age,  6  to  21  years  inclusive,  in  district...  6,146 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  all  schools   4,300 

Annual  cost  of  education  per  pupil.  (Taking  as  a  basis 
entire  amount  expended  in  maintenance  of  schools  dur- 
ing the  year,  divided  by  number  of  pupils  enrolled)   $24.16 
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ACCOUNT  CURRENT 


Receipts  and  expenditures  of  Union  School  District  No.  46,  Elgin,  111., 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905: 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Treasurer  of  Hanover  Township   1,166.40 

Received  from  Distributable  Fund    2,802.89 

Received  from  taxes    108,001.00 

Received  from  miscellaneous  sources   '   1,240.66 


Total    $113,210.45 

Temporary  loans,  sale  of  warrants   57,950.00 

Permanent  loans,  sale  of  bonds    45,000.00 


Total    $216,160.45 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  overdraft  1903-1904,  repairs  and  improvements..  $200.00 

Furniture    59.84 

Janitors    200.00 

Fuel    200.00 

Sundries    200.00 

Interest  on  bonds   50.00 


Total    $909.84 

Paid  Teachers — 

Males   $11,154.51 

Females    60,762.40 

  $71,916.91 

Paid  for  repairs  and  improvements    5,255.49 

Paid  for  furniture    148.45 

Paid  for  incidental  expenses — 

Janitors    $6,692.75 

Fuel    5,365.48 

Sundries    7,116.61 

 $19,174.84 

Paid  for  books  for  library    604.80 

Paid  on  apparatus    485.32 

Paid  interest — 

On  bonds    $5,175.00 

On  warrants    1,140.67 

  $6,315.67 

Paid  bonds  redeemed   $15,000.00 

Paid  warrants  redeemed    57,950.00 

  $72,950.00 

Paid  for  lot  for  addition  to  High  School   3,500.00 

Paid  on  new  High  School  building    11,000.15 

  $14,500.15 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1905   23,898.98 


Total   $216,160.45 

F.  B.  PERKINS,  Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


Elgin,  111.,  July  1,  '04. 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  submit  my  reports  of  the  schools  of  the  city 
for  the  school  years  of  1903-4  and  1904-5: 

ATTENDANCE  1903-4. 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  EACH  MONTH. 

Grades. 

September    8352 

October    3362 

November    3336 

December    3321 

January    3318 

February    3244 

March    3220 

April   3267 

May    3233 

June    3191 

Average    3294 

Whole  Number  of  Different  Pupils  Enrolled  in  All  Schools. 


High  School 


Average  daily  attendance- 
High  School   

Grades   


Total   

Total  number  of  days  taught 
Total  days  attendance   


Boys 

Girls 

•192« 

1749—3677 

194 

341—  535 

2122 

2090  4212 

422 

3004 

3426 

20,366 

642,036 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 
First  Semester. 


Number 
Enrolled. 


Number 
left  School 


Number  in  School 
at  close  of  Semester 


Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Post  Graduate. 

4 

0 

4 

12  B  and  12  A 

23 

46 

0 

3 

23 

39 

11  B  and  11  A 

34 

67 

1 

1 

23 

66 

10  A   

11 

32 

0 

2 

11 

30 

10  B   

17 

42 

0 

1 

17 

41 

9  A   

24 

31 

1 

2 

23 

29 

9  B   

31 

66 

2 

1 

29 

65 

Total 

140 

284 

4 

10 

136 

274 

Total 

424 

14 

410 

12 

PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS, 

CITY  OF 

ELGIN 

1 1 1  Co        1  ■ 

Post  Graduate. 

5 

1 

4 

12  A   

23 

46 

2 

13 

21 

38 

12  B  and  11  A 

34 

67 

3 

o 
o 

Qi 

o± 

oy 

11  B   

11 

33 

2 

7 

9 

26 

1  A  A 

18 

42 

3 

4 

15 

38 

10  B   

27 

31 

7 

7 

20 

24 

9  A   

32 

67 

9 

7 

23 

60 

9  B   

49 

52 

4  ' 

4 

45 

48 

Total 

194 

343 

30 

50 

164 

293 

Total 

537 

80 

457 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  EACH  MONTH— HIGH  SCHOOL. 
First  Semester, 


Enrollment  by 

Months 

Av.  Daily 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

Attendance 

September   

  139 

282 

421 

412 

October   

  140 

282 

422 

405 

  138 

278 

416 

405 

  137 

278 

415 

399 

  136 

274 

410 

382 

  138 

277 

417 

400.6 

Second  Semester. 

Enrollment  by 

Months 

Av.  Daily 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

Attendance 

  183 

321 

504 

472 

March   

  179 

314 

493 

463 

  173 

307 

477 

452 

May   

  168 

299 

467 

445 

  164 

293 

457 

447 

  172 

307 

480 

456 

Average  for  the  year  . . 

  428 

NON   RESIDENTS.  1903-4. 

Number  of  non-residents  enrolled  during  the  year:  High  School, 
7;  Grades,  6;  total,  13. 
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NONRESIDENTS.  1904-5. 

High  School,  5;  Grades,  15;  total,  20. 

Rates  of  tuition  as  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education:  High  School, 
$30  per  year;  Grades,  $20  per  year. 

Table  showing  the  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  graduating  from 
the  High  School. 

No.  Graduates.    No.  Enrolled.    Per  cent  of  No. 

Enrolled  Graduating. 

1896-  1897  21  254   7.8 

1897-  1898  21  387   6.2 

1898-  1899  35  415   8.4 

1899-  1900  55  471  11.7 

1900-  1901  65  507  12.8 

1901-  1902  51  550   9.3 

1902-  1903  il  538  13.2 

1903-  1904  61  535  11.4 

1904-  1905  71  594  13.0 


NUMBER  PROMOTED  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Promoted 

Entered 

Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

June,  1901 

45 

76 

121 

37 

66 

103 

January,  1902, 

32 

45 

77 

30 

40 

70 

June,  1902, 

38 

60 

98 

38 

60 

98 

January,  1903, 

25 

41 

66 

24 

41 

65 

June,  1903, 

38 

83 

121 

30 

66 

96 

January,  1904, 

53 

59 

112 

47 

52 

99 

June,  1904, 

64 

62 

126 

52 

47 

119 

January,  1905 

62 

54 

116 

54 

46 

100 

June,  1905, 

61 

67 

128 

TOTAL  NUMBER  ENTERING  HIGH  SCHOOL  FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 


Boys  Girls  Total 

September,  1901,  42  75  II7 

January,  1902,  30  40  70 

September,  1902,  41  63  104 

January,  1903,  24  41  65 

September,  1903,  31  66  97 

January,  1904,  47  52  99 

June,  1904,  61  59  120 

January,  1905,  54  47  101 


TOTAL  NUMBER  ENROLLED  IN   HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  PAST  FOUR 

YEARS. 

Boys 

1901-  1902  225 

1902-  1903  194 

1903-  1904  194 

1904-  1905  245 


Girls 
325 
344 
341 
349 


Total 
550 
538 
535 
594 
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WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EM  PLOYED— 1903-1904. 


Superintendents  and  Supervisors    4 

High  School    21 

Grades   89 

Total  114 

Men    7 

Women   107 

Total   114 


TARDINESS  FOR  1903-1904  . 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan.  Feb. 

Mar.  Apr.  May 

June  Total 

High  School 

58 

42 

43 

51 

70 

70 

107 

90 

55 

-38 

G24 

Brook   Street  . 

.  .  12 

10 

3 

6 

11 

3 

12 

3 

6 

1 

67 

Bent  Street  .  .  . 

,  0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

9 

4 

1 

5 

2 

G 

5 

11 

3 

8 

1 

46 

Garfield   

9 

G 

10 

20 

11 

9 

13 

5 

5 

1 

89 

Grant   

7 

8 

5 

7 

20 

8 

12 

7 

4 

2 

80 

Lincoln   

8 

14 

G 

10 

13 

G 

3 

4 

10 

3 

77 

6 

8 

5 

7 

12 

8 

9 

G 

G 

7 

74 

McKinley   

4 

6 

8 

8 

14 

11 

13 

2 

12 

1 

79 

Oak   

13 

7 

G 

G 

8 

19 

8 

G 

0 

80 

Sheridan   

5 

6 

0 

1 

2 

3 

7 

0 

2 

2 

2S 

Washington    .  .  . 

,  ,  9 

10 

8 

7 

19 

8 

10 

5 

7 

10 

93 

Abby  C.  Wing  . 

..  28 

18 

IG 

16 

38 

IG 

19 

30 

IG 

18 

215 

157 

144 

IIG 

142 

222 

157 

23G 

1G3 

138 

8G 

1561 
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TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  EACH  MONTH 

Grades  High  Total 

September  3365  479  3844 

October  3409  479  888S 

November  3368  477  3845 

December  33r59  470  3829 

January  3346  465  3811 

February  3343  549  3892 

March  3332  '  538  3870 

April  3322  518  3840 

May  "           3353  509  3764 

WHOLE   NUMBER  OF   DIFFERENT     PUPILS   ENROLLED  IN  ALL 

SCHOOLS. 

Boys                    Girls  Total 

Grades   1,962                    1,744  3,706 

High  School                                  245                      349  594 

Total   2,207  2,093  4,300 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE. 

High  School    477 

Grades   3,116 

Total  number  of  days  taught   21,215  3-5 

Total  days  attendance   .   668,290 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

FIRST  SEMESTER. 

Number  Enrolled    Number  left  School  Number  in  School 
Class                                                                 at  close  of  Semester 

Boys  Girls  T'l  Boys  Girls  T'l  Boys  Girls  T'l 

Post  Graduate                            1       6       7       0  2  2       1       4  5 

Grades  11  B-12  A                      25      48      73       0  0  0      25      48  73 

Grade  11  A                                7      26      33       1  0  1       6     26  32 

Grade  11  B                               15      27      42       0  0  0      15      27  42 

Grade  10  A                              11      24      35       1  1  2      lO      23  33 

Grade  10  B                              25      56      81       2  2  4      23      54  77 

Grade  9  A                                 43      46      89       0  1  1      43      45  88 

Grade  9  B                               60      61    121       5  3  8      55      58  113 

Total   187    294    481       9  9  18    178    285  463 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

Number  Enrolled    Number  left  School  Number  in  School 

at  close  of  Semester 

Boys  Girls  T'l  Boys  Girls  T'l  Boys  Girls  T'l 

Post  Graduate                            1       6       7       0       3       3       1  3  4 

Grade  12  A                                25      48      73       0       0       0      25  48  73 

Grade  12  B                                 7      26      33       1       2       3       6  24  30 

Grade  11  A                               15      27      42       2       1       3      13  26  39 

Grade  11  B                               11      24      35       3       3       6       8  21  29 

Grade  10  A                               25      57      82      10      10  20      15  47  62 

Grade  10  B                                45      47      92       3      12  15      42  35  77 

Grade  9  A                                 62      64    126      15      11  26      47  53  100 

Grade  9  B                                 54      48    102       6       5  11      48  43  91 

Total   245    347    592      40      47  87    205  300  505 
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TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  EACH  MONTH— HIGH  SCHOOL. 
First  Semester. 

Enrollment  by  Months       Av.  Daily 
Boys        Girls         Both  Attendance 


September    185  -294  479  467 

October    186  293  479  464 

November    185  292  477  458 

December   182  288  470  457 

January    178  287  465  435 

Average    183  291  474  456 


Second  Semester. 


221 

328 

549 

520 

216 

322 

538 

510 

,  208 

310 

518 

496 

,  .  201 

308 

509 

486 

.  ,  ,  196 

300 

496 

478 

208.4 

313.6 

522 

498 

Average  for  the  year  

...  195.7 

302.3 

498 

478 

WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED— 1904-5. 

Superintendents  and  Supervisors    4 

High  School    22 

Grades    91 

Total    117 

Men    9 

Women    108 

Total   117 


Schools —  Sept. 


High  School  . . . 

55 

Bent  Street  

6 

Brook  Street... 

6 

Columbia   

6 

Garfield   

21 

Grant   

9 

Lincoln  

10 

5 

McKinley   

13 

Oak  Street   

7 

Sheridan  

1 

Washington  .... 

5 

Abby  C.  Wing.  . 

13 

RDINESS  FOR  1904-1 


Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb. 
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10 

8 

10 

13 

11 

13 

11 
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12 

13 

4 
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7 

12 

12 
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8 

10 

10 

12 

18 
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10 

17 

5 
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5 

7 
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16 

31 

29 

20 

18 

17 

Mch.  Apr.  May  June  Tot 


99 

67 

74 

43 

726 

1 

0 

2 

0 

15 

6 

6 

9 

10 

89 

3 

1 

5 

0 

29 

9 

16 

10 

8 

136 

1 

8 

6 

2 

81 

8 

14 

19 

11 
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9 

6 

17 

4 

92 

10 

7 

5 

7 

92 

5 

6 

8 

6 

93 

6 

4 

4 

0 

44 

13 

11 

9 

6 

100 

21 

17 

14 

13 

193 

147    175    203    197    195    232    191    163    182    110  1795 
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DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 


Through  the  generosity  of  the  Elgin  Woman's  Club  in  furnishing  the 
equipment  for  Domestic  Science,  the  work  was  begun  in  September,  1903, 
in  a  rented  room  adjoining  the  High  School.  The  room  was  arranged  to 
accommodate  twenty-four  pupils.  There  have  been  three  classes  each 
day  of  24  girls.  Each  class  has  worked  for  one  hour  and  a  half  each  day, 
five  days  in  the  week.  The  work  was  made  elective,  and  many  more 
would  have  taken  it  if  they  could  have  been  accommodated.  The  work 
has  been  both  theoretical  and  practical.  The  cost  of  equipping  the  room, 
books  of  reference,  list  of  utensils,  questions  used  in  tests  showing  scope 
of  the  work,  list  of  government  "Bulletins"  used,  etc.,  together  with 
report  of  teacher  in  charge  of  this  department,  will  be  found  in  another 
part  of  this  report. 

The  equipment,  though  not  expensive,  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
complete  to  be  found  in  any  Domestic  Science  department. 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

With  the  equipment  so  generously  supplied  by  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Hulburd, 
President  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Company,  a  room  was  opened 
for  Manual  Training  in  September,  1903,  in  the  Franklin  Branch  High 
School.  About  fifty  High  School  boys  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  elect  this  work.  Two  classes  of  High  School  boys  were  formed, 
working  every  day  in  the  week  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  work  has 
been  divided  between  shop  work  and  mechanical  drawing,  approximately 
three  days  each  week  being  given  to  the  former  and  two  to  the  latter. 

An  opportunity  was  given  to  those  eighth  grade  boys  who  desired  for 
one  lesson  each  week  in  shop  work.  Nearly  all  the  boys  in  this  grade 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  so  that  nearly  two  hundred  eighth 
grade  boys  received  this  instruction  during  the  year. 

In  September,  1904,  the  equipment  was  somewhat  increased  and 
during  the  year  ninety-eight  boys  were  enrolled  in  the  classes.  In 
March,  1905,  a  shop  was  opened  in  the  Abby  C  Wing  School,  and  another 
teacher  employed;  o80  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  from  all  the 
schools  of  the  city  received  instruction  in  woodworking  once  each  week 
for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

While  the  boys  were  absent  from  their  rooms  for  their  shop  work 
the  girls  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades  have  received  instruction  in 
sewing 

The  list  of  tools,  etc.,  used  in  the  shop,  cost,  cost  of  lumber,  etc., 
are  given  in  another  part  of  this  report. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  EXHIBIT. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibit  held  May  28-30,  1904,  gave  the  people  of 
the  city  an  opportunity  to  see  something  of  the  manual  work  that  had 
been  done  during  the  year.  The  arrangement  of  the  work,  time  given 
to  it,  etc.,  is  fully  explained  by  Miss  Jennie  Tazewell,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  in  another  part  of  this  report.  Although  but  little 
of  the  school  time  was  expended  upon  this  work  the  results  were  high- 
ly satisfactory.  The  interest  shown  in  this  work  by  teachers,  pupils 
and  parents  was  very  gratifying.  Nearly  all  the  material  for  the  manual 
work  was  supplied  by  the  pupils.  They  learned  how  much  could  be 
made  from  simple  materials,  not  at  all  difficult  to  obtain.  The  views 
given  in  another  part  of  this  report  will  give  a  little  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  work  in  Drawing,  Sewing,  etc. 
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PRIZES. 

One  prize  of  a  useful  tool  was  offered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Kromer  for  the 
best  piece  of  wood-work  turned  out  by  the  boys  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing department  before  March  26,  1904.  This  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Carl  Starrett,  for  a  plate  rack. 

Early  in  April  three  prizes  were  offered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Kromer,  Dr. 
G.  J.  Schneider  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Spillard  for  the  best  pieces  of  work  turned 
out  by  the  boys  before  the  close  of  the  year,  on  condition  that  at  least 
twenty-five  pieces  be  submitted.  Over  thirty  pieces  were  submitted  and 
the  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows: 

1.  Ray  Schoonhoven,  a  bob-sled. 

2.  Percy  Leonard  and  Harry  Kleunder,  screen  door. 

3.  Edwin  Ryan,  plate  rack. 

The  prize  offered  by  the  Elgin  Patriotic  Memorial  Association, 
for  1904,  for  the  best  essay  written  by  eighth  grade  pupils  on  the  "Early 
History  of  Illinois"  was  won  for  the  Locust  Street  School  by  Anna- 
Lora  Hopkins  of  the  8th  grade.  This  prize,  a  life-size  bust  of  Lincoln, 
goes  to  the  school. 

The  Elgin  Patriotic  Memorial  Essay  Prize  for  1905  for  eighth 
grade  pupils  was  on  "The  Necessity  for  Laws  and  Some  Reasons  Why 
We  Should  Obey  Them."  About  two  hundred  and  fifty  essays  were 
written  and  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Locust  Street  School  on  the 
essay  written  by  Bessie  Steere.  The  benefit  derived  by  all  pupils  in  the 
study  of  these  subjects  was  of  far  greater  value  than  the  prize  or  the 
honor  of  winning  it,  highly  as  these  may  be  esteemed. 


SCHOOL  AND  HOME  GARDENING. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  teachers  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  during 
the  past  two  years  in  school  and  home  gardening.  Each  school  has 
had  a  small  garden  with  a  few  vegetables  and  flowers,  but  the  great- 
est interest  has  been  taken  in  the  home  gardens.  The  extent  of  this 
interest  may  be  best  seen  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  home 
gardens  in  two  years,  which  was  found,  upon  inquiry  in  June,  1904,  to 
be  1,386. 

The  report  given  elsewhere  on  "Gardens  of  the  Locust  Street  School" 
describes  not  only  what  has  been  done  in  that  school,  but  applies 
equally  well  to  what  has  been  done  in  securing  seeds,  arranging  for  the 
care  of  the  gardens  during  the  summer,  etc.  As  far  as  I  am  informed, 
however,  this  was  the  only  school  that  arranged  a  hot-bed.  As  a  result 
of  the  construction  of  this  hot-bed  in  the  school  garden  several  boys 
constructed  similiar  ones  at  home. 

The  account  of  "My  Experience  in  Gardening,"  also  given  in  another 
part  of  this  report,  is  one  of  many  that  might  be  written  by  boys  of  vari- 
ous grades,  but  possibly  this  boy  carried  on  his  operations  on  a  larger 
scale  than  any  other. 

The  value  of  this  work  is  hard  to  estimate.  It  brings  the  pupils 
directly  in  touch  with  their  senators  and  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington through  the  supply  of  seeds;  it  teaches  the  boys  how  to  profitably 
spend  their  time;  it  makes  them  more  interested  in,  and  willing  to  take 
hold  of,  the  work  about  the  home;  it  prevents  a  great  deal  .of  idleness; 
it  acquaints  the  child  with  nature;  it  teaches  the  use  of  birds,  and  their 
relation  to  plant  life,  and  leads  boys  to  respect  and  protect  them. 
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Much  of  the  credit  for  the  interest  in  this  work  among  both  teachers 
ai>d  pupils  is  due  to  Miss  Elma  Chandler,  teacher  of  Botany  in  the 
High  School 

The  report  from  one  school  says: 

"In  grades  1-4  most  of  the  child,ren  owned  gardens  of  'their  very 
own.'  In  the  higher  grades  the  larger  number  worked  in  the  home 
gardens;  some  raising  a  large  quantity  of  garden  produce.  There  were, 
however,  many  of  the  older  children  who  took  care  of  their  own  gardens." 

Doubtless  this  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  schools. 

SPELLING. 

Perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  work  in  spelling 
can  be  given  than  results  recently  noticed  in  some  uncorrected  written 
work  of  pupils  in  the  higher  grades  and  high  school. 

In  the  annual  essay  contest  open  to  pupils  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  high  school,  in  the  ten  best  essays  of  1,000  words  each,  there  were 
only  28  misspelled  words.  In  a  similar  contest  open  to  the  pupils  of  the 
8th  grades  in  the  16  best  essays  submitted  from  seven  different 
schools  there  were  only  46  misspelled  words.  Certainly  the  showing 
is  creditable  and  indicates  careful  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion it  appears  that  an  average  of  about  one  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  is  enrolled  in  high  schools.  The  number  varies 
from  2.31  per  one  thousand  of  population  in  Indian  Territory  to  17.18  per 
thousand  in  Nebraska.  Illinois  has  10.28  per  thousand,  while  Elgin  this 
year  has  about  25  per  thousand  of  population  enrolled  in  its  high  school. 

COMMERCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  commercial  work  in  the  high  school  for  the  past  eight  years  has 
been  successfully  conducted,  and  many  have  prepared  themselves  for 
successful  work  in  various  lines.  Those  who  take  the  entire  course  in 
any  line  of  commercial  work  are  not  only  prepared  to  take  up  office  work 
in  that  line,  but  they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  a  broad  general 
education  obtained  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  preparing  for  their 
special  work.  Many  have  made  only  a  beginning  in  commercial  work  in 
the  high  school  and  have  afterwards  gone  to  some  other  school  to  com- 
plete their  work.  Those  who  take  the  entire  course  in  the  high  school 
find  themselves  well  prepared  to  accept  positions  without  further  prep- 
aration. Advanced  students  who  wish  to  devote  all  their  time  to  commer- 
cial branches  will  iind  that  it  is  possible  to  complete  a  course  in  less 
than  the  prescribed  time. 

TESTS  OF  EYES  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
sent  out  in  May,  1904,  tests  of  the  eyes  of  all  children  in  grades  two  to 
eight,  inclusive,  were  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  school  year,  1904-5. 
The  following  instructions  were  sent  to  principals,  and  the  examinations 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Board  of  Health: 

"The  printed  directions  of  the  Board  of  Health  may  be  followed, 
except  that  the  printed  notices  need  not  be  sent  to  parents.  Instead, 
where  defective  children  are  found  I  think  it  better  for  you  or  the  teacher 
to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  parent. 
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''Please  caution  all  teachers  against  saying  to  pupils:  'You  ought  to 
have  glasses.'   Make  no  report  of  the  test  to  the  pupils. 

"Teachers  should  use  the  information  secured  to  guide  them  in  seat- 
ing pupils  so  that  they  can  see  and  hear  to  the  best  advantage." 

Tests  of  the  eyes  were  made  by , teachers  in  accordance  with  these 
directions,  and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  reports  received  from 
principals : 

Number  of  Children  Examined. 

Grades—     2  3  4  5  6  7  8  Total 

383         445         426         440         349         299         344  2,688 
Number  With  Defective  Vision. 
76  94  88  81  64  49  35  487 

Number  Wearing  Glasses. 
6  6  14  9  12  10  9  66 

i\  umber  of  cases  where  defective  vision  interfered  with  school  work  71 
Number  of  children  found  with  defects  serious  enough,  in  the  opinion 

of  the  teacher,  to  need  glasses   95 

Many  of  the  defects  were  only  slight  and  called  for  no  special  atten- 
oon.  The  number  wearing  glasses  was  not  found  to  be  as  large  as  is 
generally  supposed,  nor  did  the  number  increase  with  the  age  of  the 
children,  showing  quite  conclusively  that  defective  vision  is  not  increased 
by  school  conditions. 

VISITS  BY  PARENTS. 

One  of  the  pleasant  and  encouraging  features  of  the  school  work 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  frequent  visits  of  parents  to  the 
schools,  and  the  very  gratifying  response  to  invitations  to  parents'  re- 
ceptions, mothers'  meetings  and  visiting  days.  About  four  thousand 
visits  to  the  schools  are  reported  during  the  year.  The  parents'  meet- 
ings for  the  discussion  of  topics  of  vital  interest  have  been  well  attend- 
ed and  the  discussions  have  been  interesting  and  valuable.  Papers 
were  read  before  the  parents  of  high  school  pupils  by  Mrs.  Nellie  G. 
Kelley  on  "The  Co-operation  of  the  Home  and  the  School  in  the  Social 
Life  of  the  Child,"  by  Mrs.  Moore  on  "Dress  Appropriate  for  High 
School  Graduates,"  and  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Zimmerman  on  "The  Teach- 
er's Relation  to  the  Amusements  of  High  School  Students." 

On  the  days  when  parents  have  been  invited  to  visit  the  schools  as 
much  of  the  regular  class  work  as  possible  has  been  shown,  together 
with  such  of  the  work  in  drawing,  penmanship  and  manual  arts  as  had 
been  saved  from  the  regular  work. 

At  the  evening  receptions  to  parents  in  the  schools  some  of  the 
work  of  each  pupil  has  been  displayed  on  the  pupil's  own  desk,  and  such 
of  the  work  as  could  be  conveniently  shown  was  displayed  about  the  room. 
In  the  case  of  the  High  School  and  manual  training  rooms,  pupils  were  at 
work  in  the  shops  and  laboratories,  ready  to  explain  to  visitors  what 
they  were  doing.  A  short  program  of  music  and  recitations  has  some- 
times been  given.  The  pleasant  feature  of  such  occasions  has  been  the 
bringing  together  of  teachers  and  parents. 

BEST  THINGS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  questions  were  sent  to  all  principals  in  March,  1905, 
and  their  answers  help  to  explain  some  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  Many 
of  the  answers  to  the  first  question  are  given  in  full  below.    The  an- 
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swers  to  the  other  questions  have  formed  a  basis  for  discussions  in 
teachers'  meetings  and  the  results  of  these  discussions  will  doubtless 
be  of  value  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  city. 

Elgin,  111.,  March  24,  1905. 

To  Principals:  — 

T  would  like  suggestions  from  you  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  best  things  i-n  the  Elgin  schools,  either  in 
subject  matter,  methods  of  teaching,  or  methods  of  dealing  with  pupils? 
That  is,  what  are  we  doing  that  will  be  of  greatest  permanent  value  to 
the  pupils? 

2.  Along  what  lines  is  there  the  greatest  need  of  improvement? 

3.  In  what  subjects  are  the  results  poorest,  considering  the  time 
spent? 

4.  In  what  subject  is  there  the  greatest  waste  of  time? 

5.  What  changes  in  course  of  study,  methods  of  teaching,  methods 
of  handling  pupils,  text-books,  etc.,  would  you  recommend? 

Kindly  return  to  me  not  later  than  April  22,.  1905. 

ANSWERS— THE  BEST  THINGS. 

Habits  of  Study  and  Neatness. 

"Close  application  to  business  during  school  hours." 

"The  majority  of  our  pupils  are  acquiring  careful  habits  of  study 
and  habits  of  neatness." 

"Teaching  a  child  to  do  things  for  himself  and  to  do  them  well." 

"We  believe  in  trusting  the  children  with  all  the  liberty  they  can 
honestly  use,  so  that  they  will  feel  that  when  liberties  are  curtailed  that 
It  is  their  own  fault." 

"When  a  pupil  is  sent  on  an  errand  or  given  a  task  to  do  that  is 
within  his  power,  we  try  to  train  him  to  do  it  himself  without  depend- 
ing upon  others." 

"The  habit  of  doing  things  well  gives  the  children  power." 

"If  the  child  goes  from  school  with  good  habits  of  thought  and  actioiv 
with  fine  impulses  to  excel  in  what  he  undertakes,  a  most  important  ob- 
ject has  been  gained." 

"It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  what  the  pupil  knows  when  he 
leaves  school,  as  what  he  is  inclined  to  do,  and  the  effort  he  is  willing 
to  make  in  doing,  or,  as  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  puts  it,  'W/hat  we  make 
the  children  love  and  desire  is  of  more  importance  than  what  we  make 
them  learn.'  " 

INDIVIDUAL  ASSISTANCE. 

"Special  attention  given  to  help  the  slow  child  to  succeed  is  one  ot 
the  things  of  permanent  value  in  the  schools." 

"Individual  instruction,  or  the  ministering  to  the  enfeebled,  dis- 
couraged and  reeling  members  of  the  school  army  is  another  thing  of  per- 
manent value  which  will  commend  itself  more  and  more  as  the  years 
go  by." 

INDIVIDUAL  WORK. 

"Our  way  of  handling  problems  in  arithmetic,  making  each  pupil  do 
his  own  thinking  entirely  independent  of  his  neighbor,  correct  his  own 
errors,  not  only  in  arithmetic  but  in  other  studies,  is  one  of  the  things 
that  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  the  child.  He  will  be  more  likely  to 
remember  what  he  does  for  himself  under  such  circumstances  than  what 
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he  is  told.  In  all  the  work  each  child  is  given  a  chance  to  do  all  that  he 
can.  For  instance,  pupils  go  to  the  board,  begin  with  different  problems, 
and  each  works  as  far  and  as  fast  as  he  can.  Work  is  assigned  with  the 
direction  'work  as  many  as  you  can,'  or  'read  as  many  reference  books 
as  you  can.'  In  this  way  weak  ones  are  not  deprived  of  their  share  of 
attention  and  the  bright  ones  are  not  cheated  out  of  the  opportunities 
they  should  have." 

"The  practice  of  having  dehnite  work  suggested  somewhere  on  the 
blackboard  to  keep  pupils  busy  in  their  spare  time  is  very  beneficial. 
It  offers  an  opportunity  for  drill  in  subjects  most  needed  and  leads  to 
self  reliance  in  offering  pupils  a  choice  in  selecting  something  to  do." 

SYMPATHETIC  RELATIONS. 

"There  is  to  be  recognized  today  the  sympathetic  touch  of  the  teach- 
er in  the  lives  of  our  boys  and  girls — a  growing  comradeship  between 
teachers  and  pupils,  thus  supplying  a  spiritual  environment  favorable  to 
the  best  results  in  instruction." 

"One  of  the  best  things  which  will  be  of  permanent  value  to  the 
patrons  and  pupils  of  our  schools  is  the  fact  that  the  teachers,  as  a 
whole,  take  real  and  vital  interest  in  the  development  of  each  child  as  an 
individual." 

"Some  of  the  things  which  are  of  permaii^nt  value  are  found  in  the 
ways  and  means  adopted  to  interest  patrons  and  children  in  different 
subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  Through  the  use  of  the  stereopticoii 
much  interest  has  been  awakened  in  subjects  capable  of  illustration." 

"Through  various  methods  of  putting  the  interests  of  the  schools  in 
touch  with  home  interests  such  as  the  establishment  of  'Patrons'  Day,' 
'Mothers'  Meetings,'  'Parents'  Receptions'  and  entertainments  the  schools 
have  fostered  and  promoted  the  individual  interests  of  the  pupils  and  the 
educational  interests  of  the  city." 

"Methods  of  dealing  with  pupils  have  been  as  varied  as  the  cases 
which  have  necessitated  the  use  of  methods.  Usually  those  methods 
have  been  of  the  greatest  permanent  value  which  have  brought 
the  pupil  and  teacher  and  parent  into  frienaly  relations  with 
one  another.  Open  rebuke  and  censure  is  of  little  value.  The  per- 
sonal interview  is  most  effective  and  of  greatest  permanent  value  to  the 
pupils." 

"The  co-operation  of  the  parents  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
schools." 

MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

"That  which  will  be  of  greatest  permanent  value  to  the  pupils  is 
the  association  with  teachers  whose  characters  are  true,  and  whose  ac- 
tions are  the  outcome  of  noble  ideals  and  devotion  to  duty." 

"Moral  training  is  a  definite  and  well-defined  factor  in  the  work  of 
the  schools.  Permanent  values  are  such  as  come  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth  and  have  a  refiex  influence  upon  the  character." 

"The  attention  paid  to  the  moral  training  of  the  pupils  is  one  of  the 
best  things  in  the  schools." 

"To  my  mind  the  best  in  the  schools  lies  in  the  increasing  attentioa 
given  the  civic  thought.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  perception  of  the  scope 
and  importance  of  this  subject  is  steadily  widening,  and  that  the  circle 
of  those  teachers  who  regard  it  as  the  essential  of  each  day's,  and  all 
the  day's  work,  increases  year  by  year.    Man  grows  by  fulfilling  his 
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duties  and  that  he  cannot  do  without  a  love  for  and  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  man.  The  fact  that  teachers  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
teach  each  subject  in  the  curriculum  with  this  thought  and  aim  upper- 
most should  clear  Elgin  schools  at  least  of  the  charge  of  irreligiousness. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  joyful  man  best  fulfills  life's  ends." 
"There's  a  simple  test 

Would  serve  when  people  take  on  them  to  weigh 

The  worth  of  poets.    End  the  strife 

By  asking,  'Which  one  led  the  happy  life?' 
If  one  did  over  his  antagonist 

That  yelled,  or  shrieked,  or  sobbed,  or  wept,  or  wailed. 
Or  simply  had  the  dumps.    1  count  him  victor." 

"Mankind  is  always  happier  for  having  been  happy;  so  that  if 
you  make  them  happy  now  you  make  them  happy  twenty  years  hence 
by  the  memory  of  it." — Sidney  Smith. 

MUSIC  AND  DRAWING. 

"If  it  is  true  that  music  is  the  greatest  giver  of  comfort  and  happiness 
in  life,  then  a  treasure  house  of  delight  is  open  to  those  who  have 
studied  that  art  in  our  schools.  The  home  is  made  more  attractive  and 
enjoyable  and  those  early  influences  are  refining,  beneficial  and  per- 
manent." 

"Training  of  the  observation  through  the  drawing  and  nature  work, 
love  for  soft  colors  and  harmony  of  sound  are  certainly  of  permanent 
value  to  the  children." 

"We  find  a  judicious  use  of  music  as  softening  an  infiuence  as  our 
children  have.  The  common  language  of  humanity  appeals  to  children 
in  a  way  of  refinement  and  culture  that  is  immediately  felt." 

"Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  present  and  lasting  joy  of  the  chil- 
dren than  music  and  art.  We  do  not  yet  make  the  most  of  our  music.  By 
art  I  do  not  mean  just  the  drawing  lesson,  but  rather  the  great  opening 
up  of  love  and  joy  in  the  works  of  the  masters  which  have  come  to  us 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  through  the  art  fund.  It  is  a  world  the  child 
enters  with  joy.  Frequently  his  parents  have  never  been  within  the 
gates.  The  art  compositions,  characteristic  of  this  term's  work  in 
drawing  would  be  a  furthering  of  this  element  in  the  child's  education  if 
devoted  to  the  study  of  a  picture  or  to  the  characteristic  of  the  art  of  the 
Master  rather  than  to  his  life." 

"I  rank  music  with  the  best  things,  because  of  its  influence  as  a  so- 
cial factor  in  the  home  and  in  society,  in  addition  to  its  other  aids  in 
character  building." 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

"Manual  training,  in  fact,  all  handwork,  is  of  permanent  value  in 
the  development  of  the  child,  and  must  be  numbered  among  the  best 
things  in  the  Elgin  schools." 

"Manual  work  is  proving  valuable  by  uniting  brain  and  hand  and  by 
giving  the  children  pleasing  occupations  when  they  are  through  with 
their  assigned  work.  The  careful,  thorough  work  in  that  line,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, going  to  do  away  with  the  careless  pupil  who  is  ever  ready  to 
give  up  after  the  first  failure." 

"Handwork,  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  grades,  is  a  factor 
of  lasting  value  in  developing  the  power  of  sustained  attention,  the  habit 
of  observation  and  the  seeing  of  the  parts  in  relation  to  the  whole." 

"The  arts  and  crafts  work  has  developed  a  lasting  ana  permanent 
love  of,  and  appreciation  for,  the  beautiful." 
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CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

"Civil  government  develops  the  common  sense  of  the  boys  and  girls 
and  appeals  to  the  right  motives  of  conduct.  An  immediate  change 
comes  over  pupils  after  studying  the  principles  of  government  which  they 
are  helping  to  make.  Each  shares  the  responsibility  of  making  the  con- 
ditions best  for  the  good  of  all.  What  do  citizens  of  a  republic  need 
more  than  training  in  individual  responsibility  for  the  good  of  all?" 

"Dole's  Civil  Government  does  more  for  my  pupils  than  any  other 
book  they  have.  It  brings  practical  lessons  in  government  fairly  within 
the  comprehension  of  each  pupil." 

CHOICE  LITERATURE. 

"The  literature  work  is  encouraging  a  love  for  reading  which  is 
leading  the  pupils  to  a  better  choice  of  reading  matter  and  a  desire  to 
know  more  about  the  characters  which  they  have  been  studying.  The 
reading  is  easy  enough  for  them  to  give  less  attention  to  words  and 
more  to  thoughts." 

"The  supplementary  reading  books,  giving  as  they  do,  an  interest  in 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  best  in  literature,  at  the  same  time  covering 
a  wider  field  and  giving  a  broader  outlook  than  any  books  that  children 
could  be  asked  to  purchase,  are  among  the  best  things  in  the  schools. 
I  consider  the  poems  and  quotations  memorized  of  very  great  value." 

"Among  the  things  of  permanent  value  in  our  schools  is  the  culti- 
vation of  a  taste  for  good  reading  through  the  supplementary  reading 
matter  and  lessons  in  history  and  literature." 

"Another  joy-factor  in  our  work  is  the  quality  and  increased  quan- 
tity of  literature.  If  drawing  and  music  open  the  eye  and  ear  to  beauty, 
literature  opens  the  mind  and  heart.  The  sets  of  supplementary  read- 
ing have  done  wonders,  but  we  need  more.  In  nearly  all  classes  we  could 
read  more  easily  and  with  profit." 

"Culture  studies,  such  as  art,  music,  history  and  literature,  promote 
high  thinking  and  help  to  direct  the  motives  from  self-aggrandizement 
and  from  a  spirit  of  commercialism  toward  a  rational  community  in- 
terest" 

"Placing  the  child  in  touch  with  best  literature  in  poetry  and  prose, 
and  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  best  are  among  the  best  things  in  the 
schools.  Nothing  is  so  important  in  shaping  character.  An  ability  to 
enjoy  the  best  books  and  the  best  pictures  is  a  gift  which  will  be  of  in- 
finite value  to  the  child  and  the  man.  However  sordid  his  surround- 
ings, it  places  him  above  them." 

Many  new  things  have  come  into  public  school  education  in  recent 
years.  Our  aim  is  to  retain  the  best  of  the  old  and  to  adopt  and  adapt 
the  best  of  the  new. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  WHITNEY. 
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R.EPORT  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPT. 

ELGIN  HIGH  SCMOOL— 1903-4— 1904-5. 


Number  of  pupils  first  semester  1903-'4   74 

Number  of  pupils  second  semester  1908-'4   70 

Number  of  pupils  first  semester  1904-'5   68 

Number  of  pupils  second  semester  1904-'5   85 

Number  of  recitations  per  pupil  per  week    5 

Number  of  hours  for  each  recitation   1^ 

Number  of  individual  lessons  given  in  one  year   13,541 

Amount  expended: 

1903-4— Groceries,  etc.,   $222.93 

Gas    28.44 

Total   $251.37 

Amount  received  from  evening  classes    7.50 


Total  expenses   $244.87 

1904-5— Groceries,  etc.,   $216.94 

Gas  (estimated)    32.00 

Total     $248.94 

Amount  received  from  evening  classes    15.00 


Total  expenses   $233.94 

Average  cost  per  lesson  per  pupil   $  .OlS 


This  cost  includes  milk,  meats,  groceries,  ice,  soap,  Sapolio,  matches, 
laundry,  gas,  etc.    Respectfully  submitted, 

Sarah  D.  Coupland,  Instructor. 

June  16—1905. 

List  of  Books  Used  as  References. 


Boston  Cook  Book    Mrs.  Lincoln 

Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book   Miss  Farmer 

Domestic  Science  in  Elementary  Schools    Wilson 

Food  and  its  Functions    Knight 

Elements  of  Theory  and  Practise  of  Cookery  . .   Williams  &  Fisher 

Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds    Conn 

Story  of  Germ  Life    Conn 

Chemistry  in  Daily  Life    Dassar-Cohn 

Chemistry  of  Cookery    Williams 

Chemistry  of  Cooking  and  Cleaning    Richards 

Drinking  Water  and  Ice  Supplies    Pruddea 

Dust  and  its  Dangers   Prudden 

Home  Sanitation    Richards 

School  Sanitation  and  Decoration   i   Burrage 

Technical  Mycology    Lafar 

Cost  of  Food    Richards 

Home  Economics    Parloa 

Principles  for  Home  Decoration    WJieeler 

Art  of  Cookery    Ewing 

Hostess  of  Today    Sarned 

Food  and  Cookery  for  the  Sick  and  Convalescent    Farmer 

Handbook  of  Invalid  Cooking    Poland 

Food  Products  of  the  World    Green 
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Boston  School  Kitchen  Text  Book   Lincoln 

Food  Materials  and  Their  Adulterations    Richards 

Food  and  Beverages   -  ,   Beal 

Household  Management    Parloa 

Manual  of  Commerce   Browne 

The  .Cost  of  Food   Richards 

Treatise  on  Heat    Williams 

Chemistry   Remsen 

Bacteria  and  Their  Products   Woodhead 

Domestic  Economy    Paul 

Practical  Hygiene   Currier 

Food  and  Dietetics    Hutchison 

The  Human  Body   Martin 

Physiology    Kirke 

Physiology    Colton 

Physiology    Hutchison 

Agricultural  Bulletins  as  follows: 

Facts  About  Milk    No.  42 

Souring  of  Milk    No.  29 

Milk  as  Food    No.  74 

Fish  as  Food    No.  85 

Peas,  Beans  and  Other  J^egumes  as  Food   No.  121 

Leguminous  Plants    No.  16 

Bread  and  the  Principles  of  Bread  Making   No.  112 

Sweet  Potatoes    No.  129 

Principles  of  Nutrition    No.  142 

Meats:    Composition  and  Cooking    No.  '6i 

Sugar  as  Food    No.  9B 

Meat  on  the  Farm    No.  188 

Some  Essentials  in  Beef  Production   No.  71 

Household  Tests  For  Oleomargarine    No.  131 

Celery  Culture   No.  148 

No.  43  (cost  five  cents)  "Losses  in  Boiling  Vegetables  and  the  Composi- 
tion and  Digestibility  of  Potatoes  and  Eggs,"  is  well  worth  the 
price.    Money  must  accompany  order. 
Eggs  and  Their  Use  as  Food    No.  128 
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UTENSILS  FOR  KITCHEN— Domestic  Science  Department 


1^ 

Coffee  pot 

1 

Food  chopper 

24 

Rice  boilers 

1 

Salt  box 

24 

Covers 

1 

Hammer 

24 

Sauce  pans 

1 

Towel  roller 

24 

Small  pie  tins 

1 

Coffee  pot 

12 

Biscuit  cutters 

6 

Glasses 

12 

Doughnut  cutters 

1 

"Baldwin"  refrigerator 

24 

Paring  knives 

3 

Cake  pans 

2 

Three  quart  "White 

24 

Milk  pans 

Mountain"  freezers 

24 

Mustard  spoons 

12 

Pepper  shakers 

24 

Skillets 

12 

Salt  shakers 

24 

Brushes 

1 

Only  sugar  shaker 

12 

Brushes 

1 

Floor  brush 

12 

Egg  beaters 

1 

Match  safe 

1 

Knife 

1 

Meat  roaster 

3 

Spoons 

1 

Fruit  press 

3 

Brushes 

2 

Chrystolite  pitchers 

1 

Lemon  squeezer 

1 

Carver  ana  fork 

2 

Strainers 

1 

Granite  colander 

1 

Dust  pan 

24 

Plated  knives  and  forks 

3 

Trays 

24 

Tea  spoons 

2 

Potato  mashers 

24 

Table  spoons 

1 

Cork  screw 

1 

Pair  Japaned  shears 

1 

Ice  pick 

4 

Measure  cups 

2 

Dripping  pans 

24 

Gem  pans 

3 

Soap  shakers 

1 

Chrystolite  kettle 

1 

Brush 

1 

Wire  basket 

1 

Flour  sifter 

12 

Bread  pans 

1 

Grater 

2 

Sink  strainers 

2 

Knives 

12 

Chrystolite  dish  pans 

2 

Soap  dishes 

12 

Chrystolite  pans 

2 

Bowls 

8 

Measure  cups 

2 

Can  openers 

2 

Iron  gem  pans 

23 

Yards  curtain  material 

12 

Salt  shakers 

1 

Spool  thread 

12 

Pepper  shakers 

4 

Yards  toweling 

1 

Set  spice  boxes 

10 

Yards  toweling 

36 

Measuring  cups 

5 

Y  ards  toweling 

24 

Spatula  knives 

24 

Bowls 

1 

Galvanized  iron  garbage  pail 

24 

Bowls 

24 

Wire  strainers 

24 

Cups 

24 

Jelly  cake  tins 

24 

Plates 

1 

Stransky  tea  kettle 

Cost  $113.65. 

List  of  the  articles  presented  to  the  Domestic  Science  Department 
during  the  year  ending  June  17,  1904: 

1  Dining  table 
G  Dining  chairs 

2  Table  cloths 
6  Napkins 
6  Silver  knives 
6  Silver  forks 
6  Silver  teaspoons 

The  above  list  was  given  by  the 


6  Silver  tablespoons 
1  Set  of  china 
1  Buffet 
1  Rug 

1  Dozen  towels 
Denim  for  curtains 
Lawn  for  curtains 
Woman's  Club. 
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1  Coffee  mill  '  2  Salt  and  pepper  sets 

1  Coffee  pot  G  Finger  bowls 

1  Bread  mixer  1  Platter 

1  Frying  pan  1  Gas  range 

1  Battenberg  buffet  cover  i  Hot  water  heater 

1  Hand  painted  bread  plate  l  Gas  heater 

Cocoa  exhibit  24  Individual  ovens 

Cream  of  tartar  exhibit  24  Individual  burners 

Poster  for  dining  room 

Wheat  and  flour  exhibit 

The  following  questions  will  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the 
Domestic  Science  work  in  various  subjects.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
questions  used  during  the  year  in  tests  on  the  work. 

MEATS. 

1.  Upon  what  does  the  value  of  meats  depend? 

2.  What  is  the  use  of  each  in  a  body? 

3.  How  does  the  use  of  these  differ  from  the  use  of  vegetables? 

4.  Compare  vegetables  and  meats  as  to  digestibility. 

5.  To  what  is  this  difference  in  digestibility  due? 

6.  Describe  minutely  the  structure  of  meat. 

7.  Is  the  composition  of  meats  always  the  same?  Explain. 

8.  Is  all  "waste"  really  nothing  but  "refuse?" 

9.  Does  age  affect  the  amount  of  bone  present? 

10.  Of  what  value  is  the  water  in  meat? 

11.  How  does  the  amount  of  fat  vary  in  different  meats? 

12.  What  can  you  say  of  its  food  value? 

13.  Name  three  things  upon  which  the  flavor  of  meats  depend. 

14.  Upon  what  does  the  value  of  meat  depend  as  a  food? 

15.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  digestion  of  raw  and  cooJi- 
ed  meats? 

16.  Where  is  lean  meat  digested  and  what  enzymes  act  upon  it? 

17.  What  simple  statement  is  made  in  the  bulletin  regarding  the 
digestion  of  the  protein  and  tat  of  meat? 

18.  Name  the  three  chief  reasons  for  cooking  meat. 

19.  Give  five  brief  processes  for  preparing  soup,  stew  and  fat 
roast. 

20.  Why  do  we  cut  meat  in  small  pieces  when  making  beef  tea? 

21.  Tell  how  to  broil  a  steak. 

23.  Write  out  the  wholesale  and  retail  cuts  of  a  side  of  beef  and 
give  the  best  methods  of  preparing  each. 

EGGS. 

From  bulletin  128  and  reference  books. 

1.  Describe  the  physical  structure  of  the  egg. 

2.  Compare  the  white  and  yolk. 

3.  What  is  the  embryo?  Where  is  it  situated  and  why  is  it  so 
placed? 

4.  Give  the  composition  of  the  egg. 

5.  Why  do  eggs  spoil? 

6.  Give  simple  ways  of  preserving  eggs  and  explain  why  they  are 
successful. 

7.  How  may  eggs  be  tested  for  freshness? 
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8.  Give  temperature  at  which  eggs  should  be  cooked  and  give 
reasons. 

9.  Explain  experiments  performed  hy  us. 

10.  What  can  you  say  of  the  digestibility  of  eggs? 

11.  Describe  a  manufactured  egg. 

12.  Why  do  eggs  discolor  silver  and  what  chemical  action  takes 
place  when  the  discoloration  is  removed? 

13.  Where  would  you  place  eggs  in  your  dietary?  How  would 
you  economize  in  their  use  when  high  priced? 

14.  How  should  eggs  be  prepared  for  shipment? 

15.  What  is  water  glass?    What  can  you  say  of  it  as  a  preservative? 

16.  Give  a  brief  summing  up  of  the  article  on  page  29,  bulletin 
128,  about  dessicated  eggs,  etc. 

17.  What  possible  danger  may  there  be  from  eating  eggs? 

18.  What  can  you  say  of  the  egg  industry? 

MILK. 

From  bulletin  29. 

1.  To  what  is  the  souring  of  milk  due? 

2.  What  changes  other  than  souring  may  take  place?  What  are 
these  called? 

3.  What  fats  are  present  in  milk?  Where  else  may  they  be 
found? 

4.  What  are  the  causes  of  fermentation?  What  is  another  name 
for  unorganized  ferments? 

5.  Give  a  brief  description  of  bacteria  as  found  in  bulletin  No.  29. 
What  is  a  culture?    A  pure  culture? 

6.  What  are  some  of  the  most  common  sources  of  contamination  of 
milk? 

7.  Is  the  presence  of  bacteria  in  milk  significant?  Explain. 

8.  What  can  you  say  of  the  milk  supply  of  cities? 

9.  How  many  types  of  bacteria  have  been  discovered  in  milk,  and 
do  they  produce  similar  results? 

10.  How  may  the  souring  of  milk  be  brought  about?  What  kind 
of  fermentation  is  the  normal  souring  of  milk  and  why  is  it  thus 
called? 

11.  Do  electric  storms  sour  milk?  Explain. 

12.  To  what  conclusion  must  we  then  come  as  regards  the  cause 
of  souring? 

13.  Why  does  milk  boil  over  more  readily  than  water? 

From  bulletin  42. 

1.  What  substances  are  used  as  preservatives? 

2.  Would  you  recommend  their  use?   Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

3.  How- should  milk  be  cared  for  after  being  delivered  to  the  home? 

4.  What  arguments  can  you  give  for  and  against  pasteurization? 

5.  Give  a  simple  means  of  pasteurizing  milk. 

6.  Why  is  "separator"  cream  more  preferable  for  whipping  than 
^'gravity"  cream? 

7.  What  is  "legally  pure"  milk?  Give  some  simple  ways  of  telling 
good  milk. 

8.  Explain  a  creamometer.    What  are  some  objections  to  its  use? 

9.  Describe  the  use  of  the  lactometer. 
10.    Describe  the  Babcock  test. 
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Questions  Given  December- 7,  1908,  Domestic  Science  Department: 

1.  Describe  fully  the  changes  which  take  place  in  a  loaf  of  bread 
while  baking. 

2.  What  is  the  name  given  to  all  spices  and  other  food  adjuncts? 

3.  Where  do  we  obtain  raisins,  currants,  mace,  nutmeg  and 
mustard? 

4.  What  changes  take  place  in  fruit  while  ripening? 

5.  Trace  the  blood  through  the  heart  and  lungs. 

6.  Describe  the  heart  as  it  looked  to  you.    (We  examined  one.) 

7.  Locate  the  lungs  and  give  their  function. 

8.  Please  improve  upon  your  last  article  concerning  Bacteria. 
(We  had  written  on  this  before). 

9.  What  does  the  word  "sub-lingual"  suggest   to   you?  Explain 

fully. 

10.  (a)  Name  the  circulatory  apparatus,  (b)  Name  the  respira- 
tory apparatus. 

Questions  asked  at  various  tests  in  the  Domestic  Science  Depart- 
ment: 

1.  Name  two  kinds  of  squash.  How  would  you  tell  a  good  one  at 
the  market? 

2.  How  may  squash  be  kept  during  the  winter? 

3.  Why  would  it  be  better  to  steam  squash  than  to  boil  it? 

4.  Give  three  important  things  to  be  considered  when  purchasini^ 
vegetables. 

5.  What  are  cereals?    How  did  this  name  originate? 

6.  Name  most  important  cereals. 

7.  Why  are  we  unable  to  bake  cereals  as  we  do  potatoes? 

8.  How  may  we  prove  the  presence  of  starch  in  cereals? 

9.  What  is  the  object  in  using  a  double  boiler? 

10.  How  can  one  tell  good  rice? 

11.  Why  did  we  rinse  the  rice  with  hot  water  after  it  was  cooked? 

12.  How  do  cereals  rank  in  importance  as  food?  Why  are  they 
thus  ranked? 

13.  In  what  climates  do  they  grow?    How  is  rice  grown? 

14.  Mention  a  simple  way  to  keep  vegetables  from  freezing  in 
winter,  in  a  cold  room. 

15.  Why  do  onions  give  out  an  odor  after  eating? 

16.  Why  is  water  discolored  in  which  they  are  cooked? 

17.  Name  some  vegetables  belonging  in  the  same  class  with  onion:^, 

18.  How  may  one  remove  onion  stains  from  Angers? 

19.  Why  is  water  changed  on  onions  during  cooking? 

20.  Name  principal  constituents  of  onion. 

21.  To  what  uses  may  onions  be  put  in  the  household  other  than 
as  a  food? 

22.  To  what  is  the  odor  of  the  onion  due? 

23.  What  makes  the  eyes  smart  when  peeling  onions,  and  ho?/ 
does  cold  water  remedy  this? 

24.  Give  advice  to  a  little  girl  going  to  the  store  to  buy  a  squash, 
a  pound  of  rice  and  a  cabbage. 

25.  Prepare  a  menu,  consisting  of  three  things  you  have  made  her  ;, 
for  a  perfect  meal. 

26.  Tell  why  you  chose  the  articles  in  the  above. 

27.  What  advice  would  you  give  a  person  making  baking  powder 
biscuits  for  the  first  time? 
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28.  How  would  you  vary  the  food  for  an  Esquimau  and  a  Soutn 
Sea  Islander? 

29.  What  is  a  raising  medium?    Name  five. 

30.  Name  seven  different  ways  of  cooking. 

31.  Give  those  you  consider  best  and  your  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

32.  Of  what  is  baking  powder  composed? 

33.  What  are  the  sources  of  the  two  essential  ingredients? 

34.  Why  must  taking  powder  be  kept  tightly  covered? 

35.  What  is  the  action  of  baking  powder? 

36.  Why  must  we  work  quickly  when  using  baking  powder? 

37.  What  is  the  effect  of  heat  upon  starch? 

38.  How  is  soap  made?    What  is  its  action  upon  dirt''' 

39.  What  substances  are  used  as  aids  to  soap  in  the  home? 

40.  Trace  the  digestion  of  starch  from  the  mouth  through  the 
small  intestine. 

41.  What  is  sauteing?    Why  is  it  considered  unhealthful? 

42.  Locate  and  describe  the  parotid  glands.  What  can  you  say  of 
their  secretion? 

43.  Why  do  we  put  food  into  the  refrigerator? 

44.  What  are  bacteria?    Explain  quite  fully. 

45.  Name  the  openings  into  the  pharynx. 

46.  What  is  the  principal  constituent  in  potatoes? 

47.  Why  do  we  cook  potatoes? 

48.  Which  way  is  the  better  way  for  preparing  potatoes,  baking  or 
boiling? 

49.  To  what  is    the  green  color  in  potatoes  due? 

50.  What  is  food?    The  most  healthful.    The  cheapest? 
I  also  had  each  girl  write  a  paper  on  "Bread." 


REPORT  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING  1904-1905. 
High  School. 

The  work  during  the  year  has  been  Benchwork  in  Wood  and  Me- 
chanical Drawing.  The  time  given  to  Benchwork  was  one  hour  and  a 
half  per  day  three  days  per  week,  and  that  given  to  Mechanical  Draw- 
ing one  hour  and  a  half  two  days  per  week.  Apart  from  the  regular 
course  in  mechanical  drawing,  a  freehand  sketch,  and  working  drawing 
of  each  project  has  been  made  either  full  size  or  drawn  to  scale.  The 
first  two  projects  or  models  were  simply  exercise  pieces  embodying  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  and  employing  in  their  construction  some  of 
the  commoner  tools  used  in  joinery.  The  preliminary  models  were  sup- 
plied by  the  instructor,  but  the  pupils  were  encouraged  to  change  the 
dimensions  to  suit  their  own  uses.  These  models  are  arranged  in  a  har- 
monious progression  from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult,  and  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex.  Then  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  make  original 
models  of  his  own  designing. 

Each  tool  as  it  is  introduced  is  studied  as  to  its  origin,  development, 
material  and  use.  The  woods  and  other  materials  used  are  studied  as  to 
their  nature,  composition,  growth,  habitat,  value,  and  fitness  for  their 
specific  uses.  The  conversion  of  the  tree  into  lumber,  its  seasoning 
and  preservation  are  carefully  studied. 

In  the  mechanical  drawing,  problems  in  practical  geometry,  ortho- 
graphic projections,  and  development  of  surfaces  have  been  made,  and 
their  practical  applications  demonstrated.    The  dominant  aim  in  this 
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course  is  character  building,  the  development  of  the  powers  of  observa- 
tion, truthfulness,  the  reason  and  necessity  of  the  other  studies  in  con- 
nection with  manual  work,  and  not  by  any  means  the  making  of  ttnished 
mechanics  in  any  one  branch  of  industry.  Yet  the  experience,  and 
knowledge  gained  from  the  use  of  tools  and  processes  of  construction  will 
in  a  very  large  degree  help  the  pupil  to  determine  whether  he  is  adapt- 
ed for  a  professional  or  mechanical  career.  If  professional,  as  surgeon, 
the  training  of  the  hand  in  the  manipulation  of  tools  is  very  valuable,  it 
lawyer,  teacher  or  minister  it  helps  him  in  understanding  more  fully  the 
dignity  of  labor  and  the  feelings  of  the  mechanic.  It  also  most  surely 
helps  to  fit  him  of  a  mechanical  bent  to  become  not  only  a  good  me- 
chanic, but  a  master  mechanic. 

The  pupils  of  the  High  School  made  the  manual  training  benches  for 
the  Abby  C.  Wing  and  Washington  Schools. 

The  following  equipment  has  been  added  during  the  year: 


One  30  inch  Band  Saw  $  88.00 

One  No.  0  Variety  Saw    87.00 

One  IV2  Horse  Power  Electric  Motor    150.00 

Shafting,  Belting,  Pulleys    39.36 

Fitting  up  of  foregoing    20.00 

Special  Tools  for  Joine^^y  Room    67.66 

Bench  Stops    8.40 

Filing  Saws,  Grinding  Tools  and  Fitting  Bench  Stops    15.00 

Materials. 

Lumber   90.20 

Paints    20.40 

Hardware    16.81 


Grade  Schools. 

Manual  Training  for  the  7th  and  8th  grades  was  instituted  in 
March  with  Mr.  Smith  as  teacher.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-four  pupils 
have  been  given  one  hour's  work  per  week.  Previous  to  March,  sixty- 
seven  eighth  grade  pupils  were  given  one  and  one-half  hour's  work  eacti 
alternate  week  at  the  High  School. 

The  cost  of  equipment  for  the  two  rooms  and  material  is  as  stated 
below: 


Tools   $166.38 

Material  for  Benches    65.43 

Lumber    48.95 

Hardware    4.68 

Paints    l-'J^S 


$287.19 

Grades  Five  and  Six. 

Part  of  the  year  the  regular  teachers  of  these  grades,  under  my  in- 
struction, have  taught  Cardboard  Construction  to  401  pupils  in  these 
grades,  costing  for  tools  and  paper  $31.74. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SINCLAIR  J.  WORK. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING,  COST,  ETC— HIGH  SCHOOL. 


1  Madola  hammer 
1  Plane  cap  Stanley  plane 
4  Doz.  rd.  head  screws  and  wash- 
ers 

8  Doz.  11/^x12  screws 
1  Gro.  V2X6 
6  Nail  sets 

1  %-inch  bit 

2  %-inch  Dowell  bits 
1  14-inch  Dowell  bit 
1  Gro.  134x13  scr. 

3  Gimlet  bits 

1  Gro.  2x12  screws 
1  Gro.  1/^x6  screws 
1  Pt.  sperm  oil 
1903-4. 

24  Bed  Rock  planes 

24  Block  planes,  91/2 

24  Try  squares,  8-inch 

24  Sloyd  knives,  51-0 

24  Rules,  18 

24  Buck  saws 

24  Counter  dusters 

24  Marking  gauges 

24  Champion  screw  drivers,  4-inch 

24  B  and  C  wing  dividers,  6-inch 

24  Hammers 

24  Bench  hooks 
6  Jack  planes 
1  Bed  rock  jointer  plane 
3  India  Oil  stones,  No.  2  comb, 
in  boxes 

1  Set  Buck  Bros,  chisels  2-in. 

2  Buck  Bros,  chisels.  No.  34  ea. 

Vs-inch  i/^-inch 

1  Buck  Bros,  gouge,  No.  10  ea. 
%-inch  i/^-inch  %-inch 

1  Buck  Bros.  Gouge,  8  ea.  %-inch 
%-inch  %-inch 

6  Cross  cut  saws,  20-in,  10 

6  Rip  saws,  22-inch,  8 

L  Rip  saw,  26-inch,  6 

1  Screw  wrench,  12-inch 

1  Pr.  Bernard  cutting  plyers,  5%- 
inch 

1  Nest  of  saws 

1  Dr.  knife,  8-inch 

1  Morrill  saw  set 

1  Set  steel  figures,  %-inch 

1  Steel  stamp,  %-inch  ea.  "Man- 
ual Training" 


%  Lb.  plumbago 
1  No.  9%  plane 
1  Counter  sink 
1  Oiler 
1  Hammer 
6  Sloyd  knives 
6  Plane  caps 
1  Scraper 

2%  Doz.  45  try  squares 
2%  Doz.  T  squares 
2%  Doz.  drawing  comp. 
1  gross  thumb  tacks 
Express 
24  Vises 

24  Work  benches 
3  R.  J.  Dowels  bits 
1  Buck  Bros,  rose  ctsk. 
1  Clark's  large  exp.  bit 
1  Ratchet  bit  brace,  32 
1  Ratchet  bit  brace,  13 
1  Wash.  R.  B.  slip 
6  Chip  carving  knives,  56-0 
6  Nail  sets,  asstd. 
3  Cap  scrapers 
1  Swan  Neck  scraper 
1  Turning  saw,  14-inch 
1  Turning  saw,  12-inch 
1  Doz.  hand  screws,  812 

1  Doz.  hand  screws,  806 
6  Colt's  clamps,  24-inch 

2  Colt's  clamps,  48-inch 

1  Hand  smo.  file,  8-inch  hdld. 
1  Round  file,  6-inch  hdld. 
1  Square  file,  8-inch  hdld. 
6  Cabinet  rasps,  10-inch 
6  Varnish  cups 

3  Varnish  brushes,  1-inch 

1  Varnish  brush,  1  %-inch 

2  Varnish  brushes,  %-inch 
1  Coping  saw 

3  Hick  mallets 

1  S.  T.  bevel,  14-inch 

2  Bevels,  6-inch 

1  Yankee   Ant.   Sci.    driver  and 
drills 

3  Gimlet  bits,  %-inch 
3  S.  shaves 

1  Rabbet  plane 

1  Augur  bit  file 

1  File  card  and  brush 

1  Steel  square,  2 
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1  Steel  stamp,  %-inch  ea.  "Dept."  50  Buck   Bros,   chisels,  ea.i4-inch 

"Elgin,  111."  .  s^.inch 

1  Set  R.  J.  augur  bits  50  Dbl.  irons  for  No.  604  plane 

1  Bicycle  grindstone,   2i^x20  50  Irons  for  plane 

Tools    $657.62 

1904-5,  tools  and  machinery    476.42 

Total  cost  of  equipment   $1,134.04 

Current  Expenses. 

1903-  4,  Lumber,  etc   $53.42 

1904-  5,  Lumber    90.20 

Paints    20.40 

Hardware    16.81 

Total    $180.83 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades — 

Tools,  two  buildings    $166.38 

Material  for  48  benches    65.43  $231.81 

Lumber    48.95 

Hardware    4.68 

Paints    1.75  $55.38 


THE  MANUAL  ARTS. 
Jennie  Tazewell,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

It  is  claimed  by  our  best  students  of  the  history  of  education,  and 
also  by  men  and  women  deeply  interested  in  social  and  industrial  prob- 
lems, that  changed  social  conditions,  depriving  boys  and  girls  of  that 
varied  industrial  training  which  their  fathers  and  mothers  enjoyed  in 
rural  and  village  life,  make  it  necessary  to  employ  manual  training  as  a 
fundamental  element  in  early  education. 

They  defend  their  position  on  the  grounds  that  pupils  learn  by 
doing,  that  work  is  dignified  and  becomes  attractive  when  carried  on  in 
school,  that  the  child  gains  a  healthy  viewpoint  respecting  industry,  it.5 
growth  and  achievements;  that  working  side  by  side  with  his  mates  he 
becomes  more  democratic  and  social  and  is  better  fitted  to  live  and  co- 
operate with  his  fellow-men. 

Colonel  Parker  said:  "Follow  the  history  of  any  family,  rich  or  poor, 
the  members  of  which  disdain  handwork  for  a  few  generations,  and  you 
find  steady  deterioration." 

Manual  training  in  the  primary  grades  affords  the  teacher  opportun- 
ity for  taking  advantage  of  the  child's  primitive  instincts,  his  desire  to 
examine,  construct,  build  and  decorate,  and  to  turn  them  into  habits  of 
educational  and  social  value. 

It  gives  to  the  child  opportunity  for  expressing  through  self-activity, 
the  ideas  that  he  gets  from  his  books  in  school  and  from  his  observations 
and  experiences  out  of  school. 

Our  most  efficient  teachers  feel  that  the  child  finds  his  greatest 
delight  in  that  self-activity  that  constructs,  creates,  therefore  they  mark 
out  the  field  and  act  as  leaders  in  the  various  lines  of  handwork,  but 
leave  a  margin  of  freedom  to  the  child  so  that  he  can  plan,  decide  ana 
execute  somewhat  as  he  chooses. 
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In  a  short  pen  picture  of  the  work  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
touch  briefly  upon  the  different  lines  followed. 

In  some  of  the  first  and  second  grade  rooms  the  home,  because  it 
typifies  the  broader  social  world,  has  been  used  as  a  center,  and  pupils 
have  made  small  houses,  open  in  front,  of  one  or  two  stories,  and  fur- 
nished and  decorated  in  the  fashion  of  an  actual  home.  In  other  rooms 
primitive  life  and  occupations  based  upon  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha," 
Waterloo's  "Ab,"  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  Cave  Men,  the  Eskimo  and  Pilgrim 
life,  have  been  made  centers,  and  wigwams,  log  cabins,  caves,  canoes, 
fire-drills,  spears,  stone  hammers  and  many  other  objects  have  been  con- 
structed. 

In,  one  third  grade  room  a  store  has  been  established,  in  one  corner 
of  a  cupboard,  and  the  children  have  made  models  of  cans,  boxes,  pack- 
ages, etc.,  and  once  a  week  goods  have  been  weighed,  measured  and 
sold.  In  other  third  grade  rooms  book  and  button  bags  of  burlap,  doll 
hammocks,  raflaa  mats,  paper  boxes,  etc.,  have  been  made. 

Some  fourth  grade  classes  have  been  interested  in  the  work  done  on 
the  streets  and  have  made  small  wooden  hayracks,  dump  carts,  stone 
wagons,  street  brooms  and  clay  sewer  pipes,  while  other  classes  have 
experimented  with  corn  husks,  leather  cord,  carpet  warp,  raffia  and  reed 
and  have  made  hats,  mats,  belts,  baskets  and  other  articles. 

Sewing. 

Last,  though  not  least,  of  the  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  manual 
training  and  domestic  arts  in  the  Elgin  schools,  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  sewing  into  the  grades  above  the  fourth. 

The  point  of  view  is  that  the  needle  represents  one  of  the  most  most 
common  activities  of  life  and  belongs  to  the  everyday  experiences  of  the 
girl,  and  that  by  learning  how  to  use  it  properly  she  is  put  in  possession 
of  a  most  valuable  art,  and  will  be  able  to  lend  a  hand  in  a  useful  and 
needed  direction  in  the  home. 

If  we  read  history  aright,  spinning,  weaving,  basketry,  sewing,  gar- 
ment making,  embroidery  and  designing  have  been  important  factors  in 
the  development  of  primitive  races,  and  have  assisted  in  giving  mental 
power,  moral  stamina  and  ideas  or  beauty  to  workers  while  ministering 
to  their  comfort. 

A  visit  to  one  of  our  school  rooms  during  the  sewing  period,  when 
the  boys  have  gone  to  manual  training,  would,  it  seems,  convince  the  most: 
skeptical  person  of  the  educational  value  of  the  art  of  sewing. 

At  this  time,  while  using  her  needle,  the  girl  is  taught  the  correct 
position  to  take  in  sewing,  the  proper  light  and  the  direction  from  which 
it  should  be  done,  rule  for  size  of  needles  and  thread,  use  of  tape  meas- 
ure, scissors,  thimble  and  of  different  stitches.  She  is  also  led  to  notice 
the  different  kinds  of  cloth  and  to  determine  which  is  best  for  her 
special  needs. 

Sewing  is  begun  in  the  fifth  grade.  Samplers  of  unbleached  muslin 
are  made.  As  soon  as  a  few  of  the  different  stitches  are  mastered  the 
girl  constructs  some  object  that  appeals  to  her  interest  and  that  affords 
an  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

Among  the  articles  which  have  been  made  are  aprons,  sleeves,  under- 
garments, dresses,  kimonas,  handerchiefs,  collars,  sofa  pillows,  laundry 
bags,  towels  and  pillow  cases.  Attention  has  also  been  given  to  mending, 
darning  stockings  and  sewing  on  buttons. 
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In  all  this  work  the  teacher  aims  to  accept  only  the  best  work  the 
child  is  capable  of  doing.  When  the  sewing  is  not  satisfactory  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  called  to  her  errors  and  she  is  asked  to  take  out  the 
stitches  and  try  again.  It  is  a  credit  to  our  girls  that  they  rarely  object 
to  "try  again." 

There  is  no  school  time  when  a  good  teacher  gets  into  closer  sympa- 
thy with  her  girls  and  exerts  a  more  lasting  influence  upon  their  lives 
and  characters  than  at  this  period. 

It  seems  obvious  that  sewing  in  our  schools  aids  in  cultivating  judg- 
ment, reasoning,  patience  and  perseverance,  teaches  a  most  valuable 
art  and  establishes  a  bond  between  the  home  and  school. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  paper  the  materials  used  have 
come  from  the  homes. 

Children  are  always  anxious  to  own  and  to  take  home  their  work, 
thus  proving  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  to  produce  something  by  his 
own  labor  gives  keen  satisfaction  to  a  child  just  as  it  does  to  a  man. 

The  pupils  have  gained  the  educational  value  that  grows  out  of  plan- 
ning, designing  and  making  something  that  is  of  vital  interest  and  that 
touches  their  lives.  The  objects  made  have  little  commercial  value,  it  is 
true,  but  the  reasoning,  judgment,  accuracy,  self  control,  originality, 
power  and  joy  developed  through  making  cannot  be  bought. 

Handwork,  we  believe,  does  not  lessen  the  child's  interest  in  his 
books,  but,  rather,  increases  his  ability  to  understanj  them,  an:l  leads 
him  to  see  that  they  are  necessary  tools  of  learning. 

A  famous  German  poet  has  aptly  said: 

"If  hand  and  eye  you  deftly  train, 

Firm  grows  the  will,  and  keen  the  brain." 


STUDY  OF  NATURE. 

"The  idea  of  culture  should  include  sympathy  with  nature,  and  par- 
ticularly with  its  living  forms,  a  sympathy  based  on  some  accurate  ob- 
servations of  nature."  CHAS.  W.  ELIOT, 

President  Harvard  University. 

"We  have  become  convinced  that  some  intimate  sympathetic  ac- 
quaintance with  natural  objects  of  the  earth  and  sky  adds  greatly  to  the 
happiness  of  life,  and  that  this  acquaintance  should  be  begun  in  childhood 
and  developed  thro  adolescence  and  maturity." 

PRESIDENT  ELIOT, 

Harvard. 

"A  brook,  a  hedgerow,  or  a  garden  is  an  enexhaustible  teacher  of 
wonder,  reverence,  and  love."  PRES.  ELIOT, 

Harvard. 

"The  study  of  the  common  things  (Botany,  Zoology,  etc.)  develops  the 
power  to  grasp  the  problems  of  the  day  and  to  make  men  resource- 
ful." PROF.  BAILEY, 

Cornell  University. 

The  following  "Farmers'  Bulletins,"  are  of  very  great  value  to  those 
interested  in  Botany,  Zoology,  and  the  planting  and  care  of  trees,  vege- 
tables, etc.,  and  may  be  obtained,  free  of  charge,  by  addressing  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  asking  for  "Farmers'  Bulletins"  as 
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follows:  (Many  pupils  wrote  tor  these  "Bulletins"  during  the  year,  and 
received  them.) 

Leguminous  Plants. 
Weeds  and  How  to  Kill  Them. 
Souring  and  Other  Changes  in  Milk. 
Meats,  Composition  and  Cooking. 
Potato  Culture. 
Spraying  for  Fruit  Diseases. 
Onion  Culture. 
How  to  Grow  Mushrooms. 

Some  Common  Birds  and  Their  Relation  to  Agriculture. 
Bee-keeping. 
Asparagus  Culture. 
Forestry  for  Farmers. 
Insect  Enemies  of  the  Grapes. 
The  Grain  Smuts. 
Tomato  Growing. 
Fish  as  Food. 
Thirty  Poisonous  Plants. 

Potato:    Its  Diseases  and  Their  Treatment. 
The  Vegetable  Garden. 
Insect  Enemies  of  Shade  Trees. 
Important  Insecticides. 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides,    Chemical    Composition  and 
of  Certain  Preparations. 
Celery  Culture. 

The  Home  Fruit  Garden:    Preparation  and  Care. 
How  Insects  Aftect  Health  in  Rural  Districts. 
The  Home  Vineyard. 
The  Propagation  of  Plants. 
The  monthly  list  of  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  be  mailed  each  month  to  all  who  apply  for  it.    Complete  lists  of  ail 
the  publications  of  the  Department  may  also  be  obtained  on  application. 

Bailey's  Garden  Making,  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company,  is  an 
excellent  guide  to  gardening. 
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MY  EXPERIENCE  IN  GARDENING. 
By  an  Eighth  Grade  Boy. 

Gardening  is  a  paying  business,  especially  when  prices  are  high. 
Last  year  I  took  up  gardening  myself  during  the  summer.  Vacation  was 
coming  on,  and  my  father  thought  it  best  to  have  something  to  occupy 
my  time. 

I  was  fortunate  in  getting  some  lots  that  were  near  my  home,  and 
also  getting  the  lots  cheap;  whereas,  some  people  paid  from  two  to  three 
dollars  per  lot,  I  only  had  to  pay  one  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  for 
a  lot. 

That  year  I  took  care  or  three  lots  which  made  about  four-fifths  of 
an  acre.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  get  the  ground  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed, and  then  I  went  to  work,  raking  the  soil  in  a  way  suitable  to 
different  kinds  of  seeds.  For  sweet  corn  and  potatoes  I  didn't  bother 
to  rake  it,  but  for  the  smaller  stuff,  as  radish,  beans,  peas,  and  so  forth, 
I  raked  the  soil  fine.  When  the  crops  peeped  out  of  the  ground,  and  had 
taken  firm  root  I  began  to  hoe  them.    It  is  best  to  keep  the  soil  stirred 
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so  as  to  let  air  in  the  ground.  The  nitrogen  in  the  air  helps  the  plants, 
which  take  it  through  the  roots. 

Most  people  fertilize  their  gardens  before  ploughing,  but  as  the  soil 
had  been  fertilized  in  preceding  years,  it  was  not  necessary  for  me  to 
do  so. 

In  one  lot,  twelve  by  four  rods,  I  planted  potatoes  which  yielded  about 
seventy  bushels.  The  price  of  potatoes  was  two  dollars  a  bushel  in  the 
start.  If  I  had  only  got  my  potatoes  out  then,  I  should  have  made  more 
money  than  I  did,  but,  being  my  first  experience,  1  did  fairly  well,  in 
the  other  lot  I  planted  potatoes  also.  I  didn't  make  much  on  them  be- 
cause they  were  a  different  potato  from  those  I  planted  in  the  hrst  lot.  In 
the  third  lot  I  planted  sweet  corn,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  radishes,  and 
cabbage. 

This  paid  me  fairly  well  also.  To  be  sure  1  didn't  do  all  this  by  hand. 
I  did  some  of  the  work  with  a  horse,  but  a  greater  part  of  it  by  hand. 

When  my  vegetables  were  ripe  I  gathered  them  according  to  their 
size,  and  after  washing  the  dirt  from  them  1  made  little  bunches  which 
sold  very  readily.  Peas  and  beans  are  sold  either  by  the  quart  or  by 
the  pound.  These  I  sold,  mostly  on  the  streets,  for  when  you  take  them  to 
the  market  they  want  to  make  some  profit  from  them  and  you  are 
forced  to  come  down  on  the  price  of  your  stuff  there. 

Peas  and  beans  sell  fast  in  the  start,  but  people  soon  get  tired  of 
them.  Radishes,  onions,  and  tomatoes  sell  well  all  the  time.  The  price 
of  one  bunch  of  radishes  or  onions  was  live  cents.  Tomatoes  I  sold  at 
ten  cents  a  basket.  The  sweet  corn  and  potatoes  brought  me  the  most 
money.  I  sold  most  of  my  potatoes  for  between  one  and  two  dollars  a 
bushel,  and  the  sweet  corn  at  eighteen  cents  a  dozen. 

After  paying  about  sixteen  dollars  for  ploughing,  seed,  and  the  rem 
of  the  lots,  I  realized  a  gain  of  over  one  hundred  dollars. 

SCHOOL  AND  HOME  GARDENS. 
Gardens  of  Locust  Street  School. 

Our  school  gardens  have  a  total  area  of  14.58  square  yards.  The 
seeds  which  we  planted  were  sweet  peas,  nasturtiums,  asters,  lady  slip- 
pers, our-o'clocks,  mignonettes  and  marigolds. 

In  our  hot  bed  we  planted  lettuce,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  pa^nsies,  sweet 
alyssium,  phlox  and  petunias,  which  we  transplanted  to  our  home 
gardens  or  to  our  school  gardens.  Each  child  could  take  a  few  plants 
home  if  he  had  a  garden.  After  the  earliest  plants  were  transplanted 
we  started  dahlias  and  bulbs  in  our  hot-bed. 

Most  of  our  seeds  came  from  Washington.  Prof.  Whitney  sent  us 
a  package,  and  the  A  fifth  grade  wrote  to  Mr.  Snapp,  the  representative 
of  this  district  in  congress,  and  he  sent  a  large  parcel,  which  was 
addressed  to  Ray  Cronk.  His  letter  being  the  best,  was  sent.  Senator 
Hopkins,  to  whom  the  A  seventh  grade  wrote,  sent  a  large  package  of 
seeds  to  Walter  Owen  for  the  class.  The  seeds  which  were  not  Dlanted 
at  school.  Miss  Bateman,  our  principal,  gave  us  to  take  home.  So  that 
the  flower  beds  will  be  nice  for  next  September,  Miss  Bateman  has 
selected  Prank  Hammond,  Violet  Hines,  Marguerite  Leach,  Anna  Lora 
Hopkins,  Eddie  and  Freddie  Frike,  Walter  Bladstrom,  Lizzie  McDonald, 
Eunice  Schlemmer,  Frank  Johnson,  Harry  Nihles  and  Clara  Hartman, 
who  live  close  by  the  school,  to  take  care  of  them  during  the  vacation. 
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This  year  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  pupils  of  our  school  have 
gardens  at  home  and  one  hundred  and  three  of  these  had  none  last  year. 
Almost  every  one  of  these  home  gardens  has  done  well  and  has  had 
radishes  and  lettuce  nearly  as  early  as  the  truckmen. 

Each  room  also  had  a  window  box.  Those  who  planted  seeds  in  the 
window  box  gave  the  plants  to  the  children  to  plant  in  their  home 
garden.  Some  of  the  rooms  planted  slips  and  vines  in  their  window 
boxes,  and  are  going  to  take  care  of  them  during  the  summer  and  bring 
them  back  in  September.  MARIE  I^EMVIG, 

A  8th  Grade. 

THE  VALUE  OF  NATURE  STUDY. 

"In  studying  nature,  pupils  gain  knowledge  at  hrst  hand,  instead  of 
through  the  medium  of  books.  They  learn  to  think  independently.  They 
gain  in  accuracy  of  expression,  in  power  of  observation.  They  learn  to 
gather  many  facts  before  they  attempt  to  draw  conclusions.  The  moral 
value  of  the  study  is  great,  for  true  nature  study  is  a  search  for  truth. 

That  special  phase  of  nature  s  udy  vh'c^i  finds  expression  in  school 
gardens,  not  only  teaches  the  pupils  what  hnancial  possibilities  lie  dor- 
mant in  a  few  square  feet  of  soil,  but  it  leads  him  to  respect  and  to  enjoy 
work.  It  turns  many  a  boy's  facs  toward  the  hsalthy,  beautiful  country, 
away  from  the  crowded  city. 

Rightly  conducted,  nature  study  is  intensely  practical,  for  it  helps 
the  pupil  to  realize  the  relations  which  the  living  organisms  of  his  sur- 
roundings— ^plant,  bird,  insect,  toad,  or  what  not — bear  to  his  own  life 
and  to  that  of  the  community.  He  learns  the  time  and  place  for  legiti- 
mate destruction,  and  most  important  of  all,  he  learns  what  to  spare 
and  what  to  cherish.    He  gains  resppct  tcr  life. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  its  values  is  its  ability  to  add  greatly  to 
the  pupil's  resources  for  happiness,  to  enrich  his  life  by  arousing  him  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  world,  by  furnishing  him 
with  food  for  healthy  thought." 

ELMA  CHANDLER. 
SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

The  following  sets  of  supplementary  readers  are  in  use  in  the 
schools,  giving  variety  and  introducing  the  child  at  an  early  age  to  some 
of  the  best  in  literature. 

In  addition  to  these  sets  of  readers  the  school  libraries  are  liberally 
supplied  with  single  copies  of  other  books  that  are  much  used  by  some 
teachers  for  the  class  reading  work.  The  use  of  a  single  book  not  only 
make  possible  a  still  greater  variety  of  choice  reading  matter,  but  gives 
a  most  valuable  drill  in  attention. 

Cave  Men  Child  Life  No.  II 

Tree  Dwellers  Cyr  Readers,  1-2 

Old  Stories  of  the  East  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables 

Wagner  Stories  Fifty  Famous  Stories 

Pioneer  History  Stories  Great  Americans  for  i^ittle  Ameri- 

King  of  the  Golden  River  cans 

Achilles  and  Hector  Griffin's  Civics 

Hawthorne  Readers,  1  and  2  Dole's  American  Citizen 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights  Harper's  Readers,  1-5 

Stories  of  Ulysses  Hiawatha  Primer 

Irving's  Sketch  Book  Heart  of  Oak,  Book  I 

Normal  Readers,  1-4  Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer 

Carpenter's  Asia  World  and  Its  People,  books  1-5 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CLASS  OF  1904 


1  Henry  C.  W.  Ackemann,  Latin 

2  Frank  H.  Adkins,  English 

3  George  Harold  Anderson,  Latin 

4  Henry  Stillman  Badger,  English 

5  Ruth  Whitney  Barker,  Latin 

6  Jessie  Anderson  Beck,  English 

7  Anna  M.  Burita,  German 

8  Ezra  Owen  Gary,  Latin 

9  Mabel  Norine  E.  Glarke  Latin 

10  Charles  Walter  Cornell,  Jr., 

German 

11  Zelda  A.  Daniels,  German 

12  Leo  Alfred  Diimser  English 

13  Elmer  E.  Egler,  English 

14  Mabel  K.  Erickson,  German 

15  Robert  E.  Fedou,  Latin 

16  Matie  Isabelle  Garrette,  German 

17  Edna  May  Giffora,  Latin 

18  Ida  May  Gladhill,  English 

19  Laura  B.  Hoagland,  Classical 

20  Martha  Hopson,  German 

21  Ethel  May  Hubbard,  Latin 

22  Georgia  May  Hubbard,  Classical 

23  Helen  Harriette  Jackson, 

English 

24  Mabel  Jane  Jackson,  Classical 

25  Edna  Marie  Kaufman,  Classical 

26  Pearl  Kloman,  German 

27  Amund  M.  Korsmo,  German 

28  Frances  Maud  Leach,  German 
"29  Gertrude  Marie  Lehmann,  Latin 

30  Hazel  Frances  Linkfield,  Latin 

31  Percival  Lunde,  German 

32  Isa  Lura  McDonald,  Latin 


33  Winnifred   McNerney,  English 

34  Howard  Kilbourne  Morse, 

Classical 

35  Winna  Louise  Newman,  English 

36  Florence  M.  Nicnols,  German 

37  William  Muir  Nichols  English 

38  Washington  W.  Parker,  German 

39  Edwin  C.  Parry,  Latin 

40  Arthur  Leonard  Paulson, 

English 

41  Gertrude  Louise  Phillips, 

Classical 

42  Wesley  Irving  Pierce,  German 

43  Pauline  Marie  Richmann, 

German 

44  Thorstein  Sigurd  Rovelstad, 

Latin 

45  Howard  Lester  Rowe,  German 

46  Edwin  Groves  Ryan,  English 

47  Delwin  M.  Samuelson,  English 

48  Oscar  Scheflow,  English 

49  Mary  F.  Stickling,  German 

50  Edna  P.  Stringer,  German 

51  Violet  Dorothy  Sumner,  English 

52  Amelia  Lewis  Taylor,  Latin 

53  Maude  Thomas,  English 

54  Marion  Elizabeth  Torrey, 

Classical 

55  Bessie  Belle  Ward,  German 

56  Zelie  M.  Waymel,  Latin 

57  Harrison  A.  Webb,  English 

58  Wayne  W.  Webb,  English 

59  Mary  Ella  Whipple,  Latin 

60  Essie  Marie  Whiting,  Latih 

61  Ruby  Ellen  Woods,  German 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CLASS  OF  1905 


1  Harry  W.  Ackemann,  Latin 

2  Luella  Ackemann,  Latin 

3  Minna  Ackemann,  German 

4  Eva  May  Ashbrook,  Latin 

5  Jeanie  Agnes  Atherton,  English 

6  Arthur  H.  Badger,  German 

7  Lillian  Belle  Battin,  English 

8  Ethel  May  Bosworth,  Latin 
S  Lilian  Edna  Brady,  English 


10  Ruby  Clyde  Burdick,  Latin 

11  Neva  Margaret  Campbell, 

German 

12  Harry  Dwight  Chamberlin,  Latin 

13  Amelia  Clein  Chelseth,  English 

14  Alice  Cecile  Cunningham, 

German 

15  Ethel  Blanche  DeFrates,  English 

16  Alice  Elizabeth  Eakin,  German 
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li  Charles  Francis  Farmiloe,  Latin 

18  Clifford  LeRoy  Foote,  English 

19  Margaret  Agnes  Geddes,  English 

20  Bessie  A.  Gregory,  Latin 

21  Florence  Leah  Henry,  German 

22  Harold  G.  High,  Classical 

23  George  W.  Hilton,  German 

24  Mary  Belle  Hunt,  German 

25  Edward  S.  Johnson,  German 

26  William  John  Kofmehl,  Latin 

27  Edward  Oswald  Korsmo, 

German 

28  Winfred  Bernard  Larsen, 

German 

29  Benjamin  Leonard,  English 

30  Percy  Leonard,  English 

31  Dunbar  Wood  Lewis,  English 

32  Ernest  B.  Lloyd,  German 

33  Hattie  Josephine  Lunde,  German 

34  Effie  D.  Lundgren,  English 

35  Thressa  Anna  Lydon,  German 

36  Flossie  Cleora  McBride,  Latin 

37  Alexander  E.  MacCornack, 

English 

38  Eva  Jane  MacCornack,  Latin 

39  Mary  Anora  MacDonald,  Latin 

40  Laurabel  Marshal,  German 

41  Alia  May  Martin,  German 

42  Ruth  Nellie  Middleton,  Latin 

43  Ethelyn  Julia  Mitchell,  Latin 

44  Violet  Idelle  Moore,  Latin 

45  Elaine  Mabel  Olsen,  Classical 

46  Newton  Curtis  Owen,  English 

47  Francis  Leroy  Parker,  German 

48  Florence  Beryl  Plant,  Latin 


49  Harold  Steele  Pratt,  Latin 

50  Everett  Hilton  Pryde,  Latin 

51  Laura  Ethel  Quick,  Latin 

52  William  Towner  Richards, 

English 

53  Anna  Lenea  Rovelstad,  Latin 

54  Grace  Ethelyn  Rushton,  English 

55  Marie  Kate  Russell,  German 

56  Florence  Olivia  Samuelson, 

Classical 

57  Nettie  Viola  Sayer,  German 

58  Harold  A.  Scheele,  Latin 

59  Agnes  May  Sharp,  Latin 

60  Roy  L.  Sharp,  English 

61  Marion  Frances  Short,  Latin 

62  Charles  B.  Silliman,  Commercial 

63  Beryl  Ada  Skinner,  Latin 

64  Villa  Bartlett  Smith,  Classical 

65  George  A.  Soutter,  English 

66  Harriett  Loana  Stanhope, 

English 

67  Margaret  Thorne  Stevenson, 

English 

68  Mary  Elizabeth  Tefft,  English 

69  Bessie  Thomas,  English 

70  Mabel  Ward,  Latin 

71  Persis  Genevieve  Warren, 

English 

72  Bernice  Marie  Weld,  German 

73  Clarence  F.  Williams,  German 

74  Lawrence  H.  Williams,  English 

75  Irma  Genevieve  Wolaver, 

English 

76  Berenice  Ella  Wright,  Latin 

77  Marguerite  M.  Yarwood,  English 
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TEACHERS  FOR.  1904-1905 


M.  A.  Whitney,  A.  M.,  Superinten- 
dent. 

Miss  Jennie  Tazewell,  Asst.  Supt. 

Miss  Rose  E.  Judson,  Supervisor  in 
Music. 

Miss  Nora  B.  Hill,  Supervisor  of 
Drawing. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

E.  J.  Kelsey,  A.  B.,  Principal,  Greek 
and  Latin. 

A.  H.  Sproiil,  M.  S.,  Asst.  Principal, 
Commercial. 

C.  C.  Bebout,  A.  M.,  History  and 
Mathematics. 

Hanna  Hansen,  A.  B.,  Latin. 

Emma  F.  Miller,  Ph.  B.,  Mathe- 
matics. 

Eleanor  M.  Brown,  M.  S.,  English. 
Elma  Chandler,  A.  B.,  Botany. 
W.  L.  Goble,  B.  S.,  Physical  Science. 
Grace  Vernon  Thomas,  A.  B.,  Latin. 
Lucy  M.  Murdock,  A.  B.,  English. 
Lilian  B.  Lewis,  A.  B.,  Ancient  His- 
tory. 

Eleonor  A.  DeLany,  A.  B.,  Physi- 
ology. 

Alma  Stock,  B.  L.,  German. 
Sara      D.      Coiipland,  Domestic 
Science. 

Evangeline  Rankin,  B.  Ph.,  English. 

H.  W.  Adams,  B.  S.,  Chemistry  and 
Physical  Geography. 

Marion  T.  Connell,  B.  L.,  English. 

Edith  L  Atkin,  A.  B.,  Mathematics. 

Elisabeth  T.  Zimmerman,  A.  B., 
German  and  Latin. 

Walter  V.  D.  Bingham,  A.  B.,  Math- 
ematics. 

Sinclair  J.  Work,  Manual  Training. 

BROOK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Mabel  K.  Norton. 

BENT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Minnie  Kemler. 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL. 

Mrs.  Laila  W.  Fuller,  Principal. 

E.  Madge  Grimes, 

Mildred  Young. 

Una  Gage. 

Rose  Engdahl. 

Catherine  Ferron. 

Laura  D.  Batterman. 

Myrtle  M.  Skinner. 

GARFIELD  SCHOOL. 

Mary  G.  Kellogg,  Principal. 
Mary  E.  Dexter. 
Lillian  J.  Skinner. 
Grace  M.  Brandt. 
Mrs.  Alice  A.  Bennitt. 
Minnie  A.  Peterson. 
Emma  M.  Sheppard. 

GRANT  SCHOOL. 

Mary  E.  Long,  Principal. 
Ida  M.  Stockton. 
Carolena  S  Dannhorn. 
Luella  A.  Morse. 
Elsie  M.  Britton. 
Alice  M.  Richardson. 
Emily  C.  Bodenschatz. 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Hattie  M.  Grifhn,  Principal. 

Effie  Eggenberger. 

Kathryn  Kerr. 

Adaline  Robinson. 

Nellie  E.  Rickeri. 

E.  Maude  Allen. 

Jeane  M.  Cliffora. 

Ella  Redeker. 

Maude  Barnes. 

Loie  Hall. 

Mary  L  Kelly. 

Louise  D.  Hall. 

WM.  McKINLEY  SCHOOL. 

Emmie  U.  Ellis,  Principal. 
Margarette  B.  Campbell. 
Edith  L.  Krueger. 
Cora  V.  Walters. 
Eleanor  H.  Banks. 
Golda  L.  Coburn. 
Laura  C.  Kimball. 
Mrs.  Maude  G.  Hancnett. 
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LOCUST  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Mary  C.  Bateman,  Principal. 
Katlierine  Comstock. 
Lenore  G.  Tobin. 
Lillian  M.  Larsen. 
Alice  A.  Heslin. 
Delia  A.  Lawrence. 
Esther  Norlen. 
Mary  E.  Volstorff. 
Lillis  A.  Newton. 

OAK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Mary  M.  Donoghue,  Principal. 

Ruby  E.  Rowley. 

Martha  K.  Aulie. 

Lucy  A.  Pease. 

Helene  M.  Fedou. 

Mildred  Garrison. 

Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Kelley. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Myrtle  E.  Huff,  Principal. 
Alice  P.  Jamison. 
Fannie  Perkins. 
Ettie  Egler. 
Gudrun  Rovelstad. 
Jennie  Peterson. 
Mary  E.  Pearce. 
Mabel  B.  Stiles. 


SHERIDAN  SCHOOL. 

Matie  Higgins,  Principal. 
Mabel  Price. 
Tyra  Wiltheis. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Martin. 
Clara  A.  Paeper. 
Elma-  O.  Ashman. 
Ada  M.  Stevens. 
Sarah  J.  Belknap. 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Eakin. 


ABBY  C.  WING  SCHOOL. 

Mary  S.  Christie,  Principal. 
Nellie  S.  Doney. 
Emeline  Goodrow. 
Florence  E.  Wolaver. 
Gertrude  Maynard. 
Margaret  Steele. 
Vera  E.  Long. 
Edith  E.  Heuman. 
Bessie  E.  Leach. 
Katharine  K.  Holmes. 
Carrie  E.  Wiltheis. 
Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Rogers. 
Mabel  Hope  Schults. 
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CONSTITUTION 

of  tKe 

ELGIN  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

Adopted  and  irv  Force  MarcK,  1905 


Article  I.  Name. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  "The  Elgin  High  School  Athletic 
Association." 

Article  II.  Object. 

This  Association  shall  have  control  of  all  Elgin  High  School  Athletics 
for  young  men,  subject  of  course,  to  the  control  of  the  School  Authorities. 

Article  III.    Officers.    Their  Election. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  General  Manager,  a  Team 
Manager  for  each  recognized  team,  and  a  Board  of  Control. 

Sec.  2.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  stu- 
dent members  of  the  Board  of  Control  shall  be  elected  on  the  second 
Friday  before  the  close  of  the  school  year.  The  team  managers  for  fall 
athletics  shall  be  elected  on  the  second  Friday  of  December.  All  othe.^ 
team  managers  shall  be  elected  on  the  second  Friday  before  the  close  of 
the  second  semester.  Their  term  of  office  shall  commence  on  the  day 
following  their  election. 

Sec.  3.  The  term  of  office  for  all  elected  officers  shall  be  for  one 
year  from  the  regular  date  of  their  election,  or  until  their  successors 
shall  be  elected.  In  case  of  vacancy,  the  Association  shall  proceed 
immediately  to  fill  such  office,  said  officer  to  assume  duties  immediately, 
and  continue  to  the  end  of  the  unexpired  term,  except  that  in  case  the 
Principal  may  consider  such  election  inadvisable,  the  Board  of  Control 
may  appoint  a  person  to  hll  the  vacancy  until  election  can  be  held. 

Sec.  4.  All  elections  of  officers  shall  be  by  ballot  and  shall  be 
determined  by  a  plurality  of  votes  cast.  In  case  of  a  tie  the  Board  of 
Control  shall  choose  between  the  ones  tied. 

Sec.  5.  The  Principal  of  the  High  School  may  postpone  any  election, 
and  such  postponed  election  shall  be  held  at  such  time  as  the  Board  ot 
Control,  with  his  consent,  may  appoint. 

Article  IV.    Duties  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  and  enforce 
due  observance  of  the  constitution;  he  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order; 
appoint  committees  not  otherwise  provided  for;  appoint  the  third  faculty 
member  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  his 
office  may  require. 

Sec.  2.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  and  shall  act  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  per- 
form such  other  duties  as  his  office  may  require. 

Sec.  4.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  dues  and  receive  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  Association;  he  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  dues, 
receipts  and  expenditures;  he  shall  report  the  state  of  the  treasury  when- 
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ever  required  b^*  the  Board  of  Control  or  the  Association;  he  shall  make 
no  payments  without  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  a  written 
order  signed  by  the  President  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Manager  to  receive  chal- 
lenges and  other  communications,  arrange  for  games  and  for  reception 
and  accommodation  of  visiting  teams,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
and  he  shalL  delegate  to  the  team  managers  such  details  of  the  above 
work  as  he  shall  see  fit. 

Article  V.    Captains  and  Their  Elections. 

Section  1.    There  shall  be  a  captain  of  each  athletic  team. 

Sec.  2.  The  captain  of  each  athletic  team  for  the  ensuing  year  shall 
be  elected  at  the  close  of  the  season,  by  men  who  have  taken  part  in  at 
least  one  public  contest.  A  majority  of  all  members  entitled  to  vote 
shall  be  required  for  his  election.  In  case  there  are  not  five  members 
entitled  to  vote,  or  in  case  of  a  failure  to  elect  before  the  next  season 
begins,  the  captain  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Control. 

Article  VI.    Duties  of  Captains. 

Section  1.  The  captains  with  the  Board  of  Control  shall  choose 
their  respective  teams. 

Sec.  2.  They  shall  have  absolute  power  of  management  over  their 
respective  teams  on  the  field  and  shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  all  rtiles  in  this  constitution  and  of  the  Board  of  Control  with 
regard  to  the  composition  and  management  of  their  teams  on  the  held. 

Sec.  3.  The  captain  of  any  team  may  be  removed  by  a  three-fotirths 
vote  of  a  majority  of  the  team  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Article  VII.    Qualifications  of  Officers. 

Section  1.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  team  managers 
and  student  members  of  the  Board  of  Control  shall  be  members  of  the 
Association  in  good  standing  and  shall  be  students  in  the  Elgin  High 
School  carrying  fifteen  (15)  hours  work  per  week. 

Sec.  2.  The  Treasurer  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Elgin  High  School 
faculty. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Manager  shall  be  the  Principal  of  the  Elgin 
High  School  or  a  teacher  appointed  by  him,  for  such  a  time  as  the  Princi- 
pal may  desire. 

Article  VIII.    Board  of  Control. 

Section  1.  The  Board  of  Control  shall  consist  of  the  Principal  of 
the  Elgin  High  School,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  one  other  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  the  President  of  the  Association,  and  two  other 
members  of  the  same.  The  third  faculty  member  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Association  on  the  first  school  day  after  his  election. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  counsel  and  advise  with 
the  General  Manager  and  Captains  concerning  contests,  dates,  discipline 
of  members,  and  all  matters  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  teams  and  the 
Association,  together  with  such  dtities  as  this  Constitution  elsewhere 
provides. 

Sec.  3.  At  least  eight  days  before  any  ptiblic  contest,  the  proper 
captain  shall  present  to  the  Board  of  Control  a  list  of  all  players  from 
which  he  wishes  to  pick  a  team.  The  Board  of  control  shall  investigate 
the  qualifications  of  the  players  named  in  the  list,  according  to  Article  X, 
and  shall,  at  least  five  days  before  the  contest,  return  to  the  Captain  a 
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list  of  those  approved.    No  player  shall  be  allowed  In  said  public  contest 
whose  name  is  not  on  the  approved  list  returned  by  the  Board  of  Control, 
Sec.    4.    The  Board  shall  have  entire  charge  of  raising  funds  for 
athletic  purposes. 

Sec.  5.  During  the  interval  between  meetings  of  the  Association 
the  Board  shall  have  and  exercise  all  powers  which  the  Association  pos- 
sesses. V. 

Articlie  IX.  Membership. 

Section  1.  Any  young  man  enrolled  in  the  Elgin  High  School  may 
become  a  member  of  the  Association  by  payment  of  the  membership  fee. 

Sec.  2.  The  membership  fee  shall  be  twenty-five  (25)  cents  a  semes- 
ter and  shall  be  payable  on  or  before  the  second  Friday  of  the  semester. 

Sec.  3.  Active  membership  shall  cease  for  such  a  time  as  any  mem- 
ber ceases  to  be  enrolled  in  the  Elgin  High  School. 

Sec.  4.  Any  young  lady  enrolled  in  the  Elgin  High  School,  any 
member  of  the  faculty,  any  school  official  or  patron  may  become  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Association  by  payment  of  the  dues.  Such  mem- 
bers shall  have  no  vote  on  any  question  or  motion  and  shall  hold  no 
office,  except  as  specifically  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

Article  X.    Atliletic  Contests  and  Qualifications  of  Members  to  Compete 

in  Them. 

Section  1.  This  Association  shall  maintain  membership  in  the  Illi- 
nois High  School  Athletic  Association. 

Sec.  2.  No  athletic  contest  shall  be  arranged  with  any  Illinois  High 
School  not  in  the  Illinois  High  School  Athletic  Association  or  in  the 
Cook  County  High  School  League. 

Sec.  3.  The  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  different  athletic 
teams  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Illinois  High  School  Athletic 
Association,  including  any  amendments  which  may  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  addition  of  membership  in  the  Elgin  High  School  Athletic 
Association. 

Article  XI.    Conduct  of  Members  of  Teams. 

Any  member  of  an  athletic  team  who  is  guilty  of  immorality,  disor- 
derly conduct,  disobedience  or  dishonesty,  or  who  in  any  way  hinders  in 
the  success  of  the  team,  or  who  impairs  the  standing  of  the  Elgin  High 
School  shall  be  dropped  from  such  team  by  the  Board  of  Control  and  may 
be  deprived  of  membership  in  the  Association  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
Association. 

Article  XII.  Elections. 

All  elections  shall  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner:  They 
shall  be  held  in  such  room  in  the  main  High  School  building  as  the  Prin- 
cipal may  designate  for  such  purpose,  and  on  such  days  as  the  Board  of 
Control  shall  appoint,  unless  definitely  appointed  by  this  constitution. 

The  polls  shall  be  open  for  the  twenty  minutes  preceding  the  morn- 
ing session  of  school  and  for  the  fifteen  minutes  following  the  morning 
session  of  school.  They  may  be  open  for  twenty  minutes  after  the 
close  of  the  afternoon  session  upon  order  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  polls  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  judge  and  a  clerk  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  judge  shall  receive  the  ballots  of  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  and  pass  them  to  the  clerk,  who  shall  deposit 
them  in  the  ballot  box.  This  ballot  box  shall  be  taken  charge  of  by  the 
General  Manager  at  the  close  of  the  election  and  shall  be  opened  in  the 
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presence  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  ballots  counted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board. 

The  Board  of  Control  shall  be  the  canvassing  board  for  all  Associa- 
tion elections.  The  Treasurer  shall  furnish  to  the  judge  of  election,  on 
the  day  preceding  the  election,  a  list  of  all  active  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Article  XIII.  Miscellaneous. 

Section  1.  This  Association  shall  hold  its  meetings  in  the  Elgin 
High  School  building,  with  the  consent  of  the  Principal,  upon  the  call  of 
the  President  or  the  written  request  of  five  active  members.  At  such 
meetings  one-half  of  the  active  members  of  the  Association  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Control  may  remove  any  officer  for  gross  neg- 
lect of  duty. 

Sec.  3.  Whenever  any  team  of  the  Association  shall  participate 
in  any  contest  out  of  Elgin,  the  General  Manager  or  some  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  Elgin  High  School,  appointed  by  him  with  full  power  to 
represent  him  on  that  trip,  shall  accompany  the  team. 

Article  XIV.    Method  of  Amendment. 

Section  1.  Every  amendment  to  this  constitution  shall  be  proposed 
in  writing  by  the  Board  of  Control,  or  by  petition  of  twenty  members  of 
this  Association,  and  shall  be  posted  by  the  Secretary  in  at  least  one 
place  in  each  hall  of  the  school  at  least  two  school  days  before  the  day 
of  vote  upon  the  same. 

Ses.  2.  Such  amendment  shall  be  voted  for  in  the  same  way  as  for 
the  election  of  officers,  and  shall  require  for  its  adoption  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  active  members  of  the  Association. 

Sec.  3.  Such  amendments  shall  go  into  effect  upon  being  approved 
by  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  and  the  Board  of  Education  or  such 
person  or  committees  as  they  may  refer  the  matter  to. 

Article  XV. 

Section  1.  This  constitution  shall  go  into  effect  and  take  the  place 
of  the  preceding  constitution  upon  being  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  active  members  of  the  Association  and  by  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School  and  the  Board  of  Education  or  such  person  or  committee  as 
they  may  refer  the  matter  to. 

Sec.  2.  Officers  having  unexpired  terms  under  the  old  constitution 
when  this  constitution  goes  into  effect  shall  continue  in  office  until  the 
expiration  of  their  terms. 


ELIGIBILITY  RULES  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  HIGH  SCHOOL  ATHLETIC 

ASSOCIATION. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  represent  any  school 
under  this  agreement,  in  any  athletic  contest  with  members  of  another 
school  or  schools  belonging  to  this  Association,  unless  he  shall  have  been 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  that  school  from  the  beginning  of  the  third  week 
of  the  semester  in  which  the  contest  or  events  take  place.  By  the 
"beginning  of  the  semester"  is  meant  the  first  week  of  school  in  Septem- 
ber and  February  of  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  who  has  represented  any  school  in  an  inter- 
school  contest  in  any  capacity  during  a  semester,  and  whose  school  con- 
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nection  has  lapsed,  shall  be  again  eligible  to  represent  such  school  in  any 
athletic  capacity,  until  he  shall  have  successfully  carried  the  work  of  the 
semester  lapsed;  expulsion,  suspension  for  one  week  or  more,  or  absence 
for  more  than  two  weeks  for  any  reason  other  than  disabling  sickness 
shall  be  deemed  "lapse  of  school  connection"  under  this  rule. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  his  school  in  ath- 
letics, in  any  capacity  whatever,  unless  he  shall  be  doing  passing  work 
in  at  least  fifteen  regular  periods  weekly,  of  recitation  work;  said  work 
to  be  determined  from  the  teachers'  reports,  according  to  the  regular 
method  of  the  school. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  taking  part  in  athletics  and  failing  to  pass  in 
ten  hours'  work  per  week  during  that  semester  shall  be  declared  ineligible 
to  play  another  semester  until  that  amount  of  work  shall  have  been 
passed. 

Sec.  5.  No  post-graduate  shall  play  on  any  school  team  or  contest  in 
any  athletic  event  between  schools  belonging  to  this  Association. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  over  at  the  beginning 
of  the  semester  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  any  school  in  an  athletic 
contest. 

Sec.  7.  No  boxing  event  shall  be  allowed  in  any  of  the  inter-school 
contests. 

Sec.  8.  A  Principal's  certificate  as  to  the  standing  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  school  under  this  agreement  shall  be  required  before  every 
contest. 

Sec.  9.  No  person  shall  participate  in  any  inter-school  contest  who 
has  ever  used  or  is  using  his  knowledge  of  athletics  or  athletic  skill  for 
gain. 

Sec.  10.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  represent  any  school  in  a 
contest  in  football  who  has  not  within  a  period  of  twelve  weeks  preced- 
ing such  contest,  furnished  his  Principal  with  a  physician's  certificate 
stating  that  he  has  personally  examined  the  applicant  as  to  his  physical 
condition  and  that  in  his  judgment  the  applicant  is  in  sound  health  and 
able  to  take  severe  exercise  without  undue  risk. 

Sec.  11.  No  person  shall  play  on  any  school  team  or  contest  in  any 
athletic  event  for  more  than  four  years. 

Sec.  12.  The  Board  of  Control  shall  furnish  blank  certificates  to  all 
schools  belonging  to  this  Association. 

Sec.  13.  The  Principal  of  the  schools  contesting  shall  exchange 
certified  lists  of  eligible  contestants  at  least  one  week  before  each  con- 
test between  schools.  They  shall  furnish  the  managers  of  any  organiza- 
tion holding  a  contest  or  meet  under  the  rules  of  this  Association,  a 
certified  list  of  eligible  contestants  one  week  before  such  contest  or  meet. 

Sec.  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to  furnish 
all  schools  from  time  to  time,  with  an  official  list  of  the  schools  belonging 
to  the  Association. 

Sec.  15.  The  officers  shall  prepare  a  form  of  agreement  to  be  signed 
by  the  Principal  of  each  school  at  the  time  application  is  made  for  mem- 
ship  in  this  Association.  These  agreements  shall  be  kept  on  file  by  the 
Secretary. 

Sec.  16.  No  person  shall  contest  or  take  part  in  any  athletic  contest 
under  an  assumed  name. 
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RULES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Article  I. — Organization. 

l,r^J7■^  ^'  Jn^^  ORGANIZATION.-The  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  organize  within  ten  days  after  election  each  year 

Sec.  2  STANDING  COMMITTEES.-At  this  meeting  the  President 
shall  appoint  the  following  standing  committees:  ^-lebiaeni 

three"  memberr^^"^^        course  of  study  and   text-books   consisting  of 

2.  A  committee  on  teachers,  consisting  of  four  members, 

b.  A  committee  on  finance,  consisting  of  four  members. 

4.  A  committee  on  supplies,  consisting  of  three  members. 

5.  A  committee  on  auditing  accounts,  consisting  of  three  members 
bers  ^  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds,  consisting  of  four  mem- 

7.  A  committee  on  complaints  and  discipline,  consisting  of  three 
members. 

Sec.  3.  REGULAR  MEETINGS.— The  Board  shall  hold  regular 
monthly  meetings  on  the  4th  of  each  calendar  month,  for  the  preceding 
school  month,  unless  that  date  falls  on  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  when 
it  shall  be  held  on  the  3rd  of  the  month;  and  the  Board  may  hold  such 
special  meetings  from  time  time  to  time,  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
as  occasion  may  require,  such  meetings  to  ccnvene  on  the  call,  in  writ- 
ing of  the  President  or  any  two  members  of  the  Board.  Twenty-four 
hours'  notice  by  mail  of  all  such  special  ireetings  shall  be  given  by  the 
Secretary,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  when  notice  shall  be  given  bv 
the  Secretary  in  person. 

Sec.  4.  SPECIAL  MEETINGS— When  special  meetings  are  called, 
the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  shall  be  stated  in  the  call  or 
notice  for  said  meeting,  and  no  o  hir  business  than  that  for  v/liich  the 
meeting  was  called  shall  be  transacted  at  said  ii.eeting. 

Sec.  5.  QUORUM. — A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  6.— TIME  OF  MEETING.— The  tin:e  cf  meeting  of  the  Board 
shall  be  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m. 

Sec.  7.  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS— At  the  hour  appointed  for  th-^ 
meeting,  the  Boai  il  having  been  called  to  order,  the  Secretary  shall  call 
the  roll,  marking  absentees.  If  there  be  a  c^ucrum  present  the  Board  may 
proceed  to  business. 

Sec.  8.  ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

1.  Calling  of  roll. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes. 

3.  Report  of  Supermtenc'cnt  cf  Schools. 

4.  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

5.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

6.  Report  of  Special  Con  irittees. 

7.  Presentation  of  bills. 

8.  Communications  to  the  Board. 

9.  Unfinished  lusiness. 

10.  New  business. 

11.  Adjournment. 
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Sec.  9.  VOTING. — Every  member  present  shall  vote  on  all  ques- 
tions which  have  been  seconded  and  stated  by  the  chair,  unless  excused 
by  the  Board  or  directly  interested  in  the  question. 

Sec.  10.  YEAS  AND  NAYS.— The  vote  on  any  question  shall  bo 
taken  by  yeas  and  nays  when  any  member  shall  call  for  them,  in  which 
case  the  vote  shall  be  recorded  as  in  cases  involving  the  expenditure  ol 
money. 

Sec.  11.  ORDER  OF  PRECEDENCE  OF  MOTION.— When  a  ques- 
tion is  before  the  Board  no  motion  shall  be  received  except  to  adjourn, 
to  lay  on  the  table,  to  close  the  debate,  to  refer,  to  postpone  to  a  certain 
time,  or  to  amend,  and  motions  shall  take  precedence  in  the  order  above 
named.  The  first,  second  and  third  shall  be  decided  without  debate,  and 
the  second  and  third  by  a  majority  vote.  Any  member  may  call  for  a 
division  of  the  question  when  the  same  will  admit  of  it. 

Sec.  12.  AMENDMENTS. — No  more  than  two  amendments  shall  be 
entertained  at  the  same  time  to  a  proposition — that  is,  an  amendment  and 
an  amendment  to  an  amendment — and  the  question  shall  be  taken  on  the 
last  amendment  first. 

Sec.  13.  MINUTES  OF  BOARD.— In  all  cases  where  a  motion  or 
resolution  shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  the  name  of  the 
member  moving  the  same  shall  also  be  entered. 

Sec.  14.  SPECIAL  COMMITTEES.— All  special  committees  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  chair,  unless  specially  directed  otherwise  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  15.  REPORTS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  IN  WRITING.— All  reports 
of  committees  and  all  resolutions  presented  to  the  Board  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  the  said  reports  and  resolutions  shall  be  filed  and  kept  by 
the  Secretary.  All  motions  shall  be  made  in  writing  when  requested  by 
any  member. 

Sec.  16.  DEBATE  ON  QUESTIONS.— Members,  in  speaking,  shall 
address  the  President,  and  confine  their  remarks  strictly  to  the  point  in 
debate. 

No  member  shall  speak  more  than  five  minutes  on  any  motion  or 
order  under  discussion,  and  not  more  than  twice  upon  any  question, 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Sec.  17.  CONTRACTS. — No  contract  shall  be  let  by  any  committee 
or  member  of  the  Board  unless  authorized  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  18— ROBERTS'  RULES  OF  ORDER.— The  rules  of  order  laid 
down  in  Roberts'  manual  shall  govern  the  Board  in  all  cases  not  other- 
wise provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  20.  AMENDMENT.— No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  these 
rules  unless  proposed  at  a  regular  meeting  and  laid  over  for  one  month 
before  being  considered,  provided,  however,  that  any  rule  may  be  sus- 
pended by  the  concurring  vote  of  the  entire  Board  at  any  regular  meeting. 

Article  II— Duties  of  President  and  Standing  Committees. 

Sec.  1.  DUTIES  OF  PRESIDENT.— (See  Art.  6,  Sec.  4,  of  School 
Law.)  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Board  and  shall  give  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie 
between  members  thereof,  but  otherwise  he  shall  not  have  a  vote.  He 
shall  sign  all  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  ordered  by  the  Board^ 
shall  appoint  all  standing  committees,  and  generally  perform  such  duties 
as  are  imposed  upon  him  by  the  said  Board  of  Education,  not  in  conflict 
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with  law.  He  shall  be  ex-ofRcio  member  of  all  standing  committees  with- 
out vote.  Provided  that  in  his  absence  or  any  inability  to  act  as  said 
President  said  Board  may  appoint  a  President  pro  tempore  from  their 
number. 

Sec.  2.  DUTIES  OF  TEXT-BOOK  COMMITTEE.— It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  committee  on  text-books  and  course  of  study  to  thoroughly 
examine  text-books,  maps,  charts  and  apparatus  proposed  to  be  introduced 
into  the  public  schools,  first  requiring  the  author  or  publisher  to  furnish 
each  member  of  the  whole  Board  with  a  copy  of  such  book  for  examina- 
tion, and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  the  adoption  and  use  in  the  schools 
of  such  books  as  they  may  regard  best;  to  recommend,  from  time  to  time, 
the  purchase  of  such  maps,  charts  and  apparatus  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary, and  to  examine  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  schools,  and 
to  recommend  to  the  Board  such  improvements  and  changes  therein  as 
they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  3.  DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS'  COMMITTEE.— It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  committee  on  teachers  to  examine,  together  with  the  Superin- 
tendent, applicants  for  employment  as  teachers,  and  a  list  of  such  appli- 
cants shall  be  kept  by  the  Superintendent,  as  to  name,  residence, 
experience,  etc.;  to  report  to  the  Board  the  names  of  such  teachers  as 
they  deem  qualified  for  their  respective  positions,  and  the  amount  of 
salary  at  which  they  shall  be  severally  employed;  such  teachers  to  be 
employed  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  provided  that  no  person  shall 
be  employed  to  teach,  either  by  the  committee  or  Board,  who  does  not 
hold  the  requisite  certificate  of  qualittcations;  said  names  may  be 
reported  to  the  Board  at  any  time  after  the  spring  election  and  before 
the  close  of  the  school  year. 

""Sec.  4.  DUTIES  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE.— It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  finance  committee  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Board,  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  in  August,  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
the  ensuing  year,  what  money,  for  school  purposes,  the  city  will  bff 
entitled  to  from  any  and  all  sources,  and  recommend  measures  of  a  fiscal 
character  connected  with  the  schools  of  the  city  and  for  the  support  of  the 
same. 

They  shall  have  full  knowledge  of  the  school  funds  and  accounts, 
and  shall  keep  the  Board  at  all  times  accurately  informed  of  the  condition 
thereof,  so  as  to  guard  against  any  contract  or  expenditure  which  may 
exceed  the  resources  of  the  year;  they  shall  carefully  examine  the  books 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer;  see  that  the  accounts  are  properly  kept, 
and  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  annually  of  the  conditions  of  its 
finances. 

Sec.  5.  DUTIES  OF  SUPPLY  COMMITTEE.— It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  committee  on  supplies  to  take  charge  of  the  purchase  of  all  apar- 
atus,  books,  furniture,  fuel,  printing  and  general  supplies  used  in  and 
about  the  schools,  by  order  of  the  Board, 

No  supplies  may  be  purchased  except  on  written  order,  a  copy  or 
duplicate  of  which  order  shall  be  retained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  DUTIES  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS  COMMITTEE.— 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds  to  take 
charge  of  and  look  after  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings  and 
additions  and  in  a  general  way  superintend  all  repairs  and  improvements 
made  on  school  buildings  and  grounds,  to  receive  bids,  let  contracts,  an.! 
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purchase  material  for  such  building  from  the  lowest  responsible  bidders 
when  authorized  by  the  Board  to  do  so.  Said  committee  shall  also 
recommend  for  appointment  the  janitors  required  for  the  ensuing  year. 
And  it  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur.  Said  com- 
mittee shall  have  sole  authority,  under  the  difection  of  the  Board,  to 
regulate  the  duties  of  the  several  janitors  of  the  Public  Schools  and 
recommend  to  the  Board  their  compen-sation  for  the  same.  It  shall  be 
the  further  duty  of  said  committee  to  furnish  school  buildings  with  need- 
ful permanent  fixtures  when  so  directed  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  7.  DUTIES  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE.— It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  auditing  committee  to  audit  and  report  upon  all  bills  and  accounts 
presented  to  the  Board  for  its  action.  They  shall  meet  for  this  purpose 
previous  to  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  all  bills  not 
presented  at  that  time  shall  lie  over  until  their  next  meeting,  and  no  bills 
shall  be  ordered  paid  except  such  as  have  been  reported  upon  favorably 
by  the  auditing  committee. 

All  bills  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  written  order  for  the  articles 
purchased  (or  a  duplicate  of  the  same)  and  a  written  approval  for  the 
expenditure,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  authorizing  the 
same,  together  with  evidence  that  the  goods  have  been  received. 

Sec.  8.  DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  COMPLAINTS  AND  DISCI- 
PLINE.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  complaints  and 
discipline  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  matters  of  such  nature  as  are  usually 
brought  before  the  Board,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  for  its  action  only 
such  matters  as  they  deem  necessary,  provided  that  no  complaint  shall 
be  considered  by  this  committee  until  the  parent  or  guardian  has  hrst 
submitted  the  case  to  the  teacher,  the  Principal  of  the  school,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Article  III — Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Sec.  1.  GENERAL  DUTIES.— The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  shall  have  general  charge  of  all  buildings  and  grounds,  shall 
protect  from  injury  all  property  of  the  Board,  oversee  and  direct  all  jan- 
itors, and  shall  have  power  to  provide  substitutes  and  suspend  janitors  in 
cases  of  neglect  or  insubordination,  until  action  is  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Buildings  and  Grounds;  he  shall  superintend  all  repairs  and  report 
any  changes,  repairs  or  improvements  that  may  be  needed.  He  shajl 
make  visits  to  all  schools  once  a  w(?ek  and  oftener  if  necessary,  and  shall 
report  promptly  any  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  janitor  to  the  Building 
and  Grounds  Committee.  He  shall  be  distributing  agent  of  the  Board  and 
perform  such  other  specific  duties  as  may  be  assigned  him  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  2.  SECRETARY  OF  BOARD.— He  shall  also  act  as  Secretary 
of  the  Board,  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  and  copy  all  minutes  of 
all  meetings  of  the  Board  in  the  regular  book  kept  for  that  purpose  each 
month,  and,  where  required,  copy  in  full  the  reports  of  committees. 

Sec.  3.  KEEP  BOOKS.— He  shall  keep  the  books  of  the  Board, 
showing  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  make  out,  countersign  and 
deliver  all  orders  of  the  Board  drawn  on  the  Treasurer.  He  shall  report 
in  detail  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  each  month  all  receipts 
and  expenditures,  giving  the  balance  of  each  fund  on  hand. 

Sec.  4.  FILE  PAPERS. — He  shall  file  and  preserve  all  valuable 
papers  belonging  to  the  Board,  and  all  reports  and  other  papers  belong- 
ing to  his  office. 
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Sec.  5.  REPORTS. — He  shall  furnish  to  the  County  or  State  Supe.^- 
intendent  all  the  reports  that  may  by  law  be  required  of  him. 

Sec.  6.  RECORD  OF  ORDERS. — He  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  he 
shall  enter  all  orders  issued  by  the  Board  for  the  payment  of  money,  to 
be  classified  according  to  the  object  for  which  the  order  was  issued,  giv- 
ing the  date  and  number  of  the  order,  amount  of  the  same  and  in  whose 
favor  drawn;  he  shall  also  keep  in  said  books  a  record  of  all  time  and 
interest  orders  issued. 

Sec.  7.  NOTICE  OF  MEETINGS. — He  shall  notify  all  members  of 
the  Board  of  all  regular  or  special  meetings  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  same  shall  occur,  and  shall  state  the  purpose  for  which  such  meet- 
ings are  called.  In  cases  of  emergency  he  may  give  shorter  notice  of 
special  meetings  in  person. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
all  delinquencies  of  teachers  pertaining  to  the  care  of  buildings  reported 
to  him  by  janitors,  and,  in  case  matters  so  reported  are  not  promptly 
attended  to,  he  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 

Article  IV. 

Sec.  1.  SESSION  FOR  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES.— Pupils  of 
the  first  and  second  grades  may  be  dismissed  at  11:30  a.  m.  and  3:00  p.  m. 
Pupils  of  the  second  grade  may  be  dismissed  at  11:50  a.  m.  and  3:15  p.  m. 

Sec.  2.  TIME  OF  SESSIONS  IN  GRADES.  In  all  other  grades  the 
morning  session  shall  commence  at  9  o'clock  and  close  at  12.  The  after- 
noon session  shall  commence  at  1:30  and  close  at  3:30.  The  matter  of 
recesses  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Board.  Rooms  shall  be  vacated  by  teachers  and  pupils 
one-half  hour  after  close  of  afternoon  session. 

Sec.  3.  SESSIONS  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL.— The  high  school  shall  begin 
at  8:40  o'clock  a.  m.  and  close  at  11:50  a.  m.;  also  begin  at  1:15  p.  m. 
and  close  at  3:30  p.  m. 

Sec.  4.  CLOSING  SCHOOL  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  EXCESSIVE  HEAT— 
Whenever  the  thermometer  in  any  school  room,  in  its  accustomed  place, 
shall  register  88  degrees,  natural  heat,  the  principal  of  the  school  may 
dismiss  the  children  in  that  room,  if,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  wise  to  do  so. 

Article  V — Superintendent  of  Scliools. 

Sec.  1.  SUPERINTENDENT  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER  OF  BOARD.— 
The  Superintendent  shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  shall  be  its  executive  officer  to  carry  out  the  prescribed  course 
of  study.  He  shall  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing  committees  of 
the  Board  without  vote.  He  shall  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  employ  his  time  and  ability  for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
schools. 

Sec.  2.  VISITING  SCHOOLS.— He  shall  visit  the  different  schools 
as  often  as  his  duties  will  permit;  give  personal  attention  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  pupils  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  course  of  study; 
observe  the  methods  of  discipline  of  the  teachers;  promptly  report 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  and  see  that  the  rules  anl 
regulations  of  the  Board  are  duly  enforced. 
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Sec.  3.  ATTENTION  TO  DISCIPLINE.— He  shall  promptly  attend 
to  all  cases  of  misconduct  reported  to  him  by  teachers,  and  in  cases  ot 
serious  difficulty  report  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  REINSTATING  PUPILS.— He  may,  at  his  discretion,  rein- 
state suspended  pupils,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  5.  TEACHERS'  MEETINGS.— He  shall  meet  the  teachers 
monthly  during  term  time,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  in 
regard  to  the  wants  of  the  schools,  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion and  of  securing  wholesome  discipline. 

Sec.  6.  OFFICE  HOURS.— He  shall  be  found  at  his  office  in  the  City 
Hall  from  4  to  5  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
each  week  that  school  is  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  official 
business;  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  may  direct. 

Sec.  7.  ANNUAL  REPORT. — A  general  report  of  the  work  and  con- 
dition of  the  schools  shall  be  prepared  by  him  at  the  close  of  the  year  for 
publication  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings 
and  Grounds  all  delinquencies  of  janitors  reported  to  him  by  Principals, 
and,  in  case  matters  so  reported  are  not  promptly  attended  to,  he  shall 
report  the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Article  VI — Supervisors. 

Sec.  1.  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT.— Under  the  direction  ot 
the  Superintendent,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  shall  direct  and  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  first  four  grades. 

Sec.  2.  SPECIAL  TEACHERS.- Under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  special  teachers  in  drawing  and  music  shall  plan,  direct  and 
supervise  the  work  of  their  respective  departments.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  they  shall  submit  to  the  Superintendent  a  general  report  of  their 
work. 

Sec.  3.  VISITS  OF  SUPERVISORS.— The  supervisors  of  music  and 
drawing  shall  make  regular  visits  to  the  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
program  arranged  by  them  and  approved  by  the  Superintendent  ot 
schools,  and  such  other  visits  as  may  be  necessary  and  their  time  will 
permit.  Whenever  they  find  it  necessary  to  be  absent  from  any  appoint- 
ment or  duty,  they  shall  report  the  desire  for  such  absence  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools. 

Sec.  4.  OFFICE  HOURS.— The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  supervisors  shall  be  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  every  Monday  afternoon  from  four  to  five  o'clock  during  the  time 
schools  are  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with  teachers  and 
patrons  of  the  schools.  They  shall  conduct  such  teachers'  meetings  as 
may  be  arranged  for  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Article  VII — Duties  of  Principals. 

Sec.  1.  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. — They  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  general  management  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and,  in  case  of 
supervising  principals,  for  the  work  of  the  school,  under  the  direction  ot 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  other  teachers  shall  follow  their 
directions  and  co-operate  with  them,  not  only  during  school  hours,  but 
during  the  time  the  pupils  are  on  the  school  grounds,  before  and  after 
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school,  and  during  recess,  provided  that  no  Principal  shall  give  any  direc- 
tions that  conflict  with  the  rules  of  the  Board  or  with  written  directions 
given  by  the  Superintendent,  Assistant  Superintendent  or  supervisors. 

Sec.  2.  SUPERVISION  OF  JANITOR  WORK.— They  shall  see  that 
their  buildings  are  properly  cared  for  and  shall  report  in  writing  anv 
neglect  or  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  janitor  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Requests  for  special  janitor  service  on  special  occasions,  such 
as  visiting  days,  exhibitions,  etc.,  shall  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Sec.  3.  REPORTS. — They  shall  furnish  to  the  Superintendent  the 
monthly  reports  required  of  them  and  the  teachers  under  their  super- 
vision, in  accordance  with  the  blank  forms  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  they  shall  make  such  other  reports  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
classes,  and  the  work  of  individual  teachers  and  pupils  as  may  be  called 
for  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  4.  NON-RESIDENTS.— They  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  the  names  of  all  non-resident  pupils,  and  shall  not  admit  to 
school  any  who  do  not  present  a  receipt  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
stating  that  the  tuition  for  the  term  has  been  paid. 

A  pupil  shall  be  considered  a  non-resident  if  he  has  a  home  outside 
of  the  school  district. 

Sec.  5.  REPORT  CASES  OF  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT.— They 
shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  all  cases  of  cor- 
poral punishment  reported  to  them  by  their  teachers  or  inflicted  Dy 
themselves,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  they  receive  such 
reports  or  inflict  such  punishment. 

Article  VIII — Teachers. 

Sec.  1.  QUALIFICATIONS,  HIGH  SCHOOL.— Every  new  teacher  m 
the  high  school  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  of  a  university. 

Sec.  2.  QUALIFICATIONS,  GRADES.— Every  new  teacher  in  the 
grades  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  four  years'  high  school  course,  or  its  full 
equivalent,  and  shall  have  had  at  least  one  year's  experience  in  a  graded 
or  normal  school. 

All  new  teachers,  except  those  to  be  assigned  to  departmental  work 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades  or  high  school,  shall  furnish  evidence  of 
proficiency  in  music  and  drawing.  The  evidence  required  shall  consist 
of  statements  in  writing  of  work  done  in  these  subjects  by  teachers 
under  whom  they  have  studied,  or  evidence  in  writing  that  they  have 
taught  these  subjects  successfully.  If  such  evidence  is  not  fully  satis- 
factory, or  cannot  be  supplied,  the  candidate  shall  pass  an  examination 
in  these  subjects. 

The  examination  in  music  shall  consist  of  a  test  of  ability  to  read 
the  music  taught  in  the  grades  and  to  recognize  scale  relation  of  tones. 
This  examination  shall  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Music,  or,  in  her  absence,  by  someone  designated  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

The  examination  in  drawing  shall  embrace  the  following:  (1)  draw- 
ing from  cast;  (2)  perspective;  (3)  color;  (4)  design;  (5)  elements  of 
mechanical  drawing.  This  examination  shall  be  given  under  the  direction 
of  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  or  in  her  absence,  by  someone  designated 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Sec.  3.  CERTIFICATE. — Every  teacher  shall  have  a  legal  certificate, 
in  force  at  the  time  of  beginning  school  work. 

All  teachers  shall  file  each  year  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
before  the  opening  of  schools  in  September,  or  before  beginning  work  at 
any  time  during  the  school  year,  their  Kane  county  teacher's  certificate. 
Any  teacher  who  fails  to  comply  with  this  rule  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
draw  her  salary  for  the  time  she  teaches  without  a  legal  certificate. 

No  teacher  who  does  not  hold  either  a  diploma  from  a  college,  uni- 
versity or  normal  school  shall  be  given  a  contract,  nor  placed  upon  the 
list  of  teachers  by  the  teachers'  committee,  nor  assured  of  a  position, 
until  she  has  first  filed  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  a  certificate 
from  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  force,  without  conditions 
of  renewal,  at  the  time  it  is  presented. 

Sec.  4.  PUNCTUALITY. — Teachers  must  be  at  their  school  rooms 
and  open  them  for  the  reception  of  pupils  fifteen  minutes  before  the  regu- 
lar time  of  opening  of  the  school;  in  stormy  and  extreme  cold  weather 
they  shall  open  their  doors  twenty-five  minutes  before  the  time  of  com- 
mencing school. 

Sec.  5.  WRITTEN  EXCUSES.— In  all  cases  of  absence  and  tardiness 
of  any  pupil,  teachers  shall  require  of  the  parent  or  guardian  verbal  or 
written  excuses  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  the  school, 
and  shall  require  verbal  or  written  request  in  all  cases  of  dismissal  before 
the  close  of  school.  If  truancy  or  deception  be  suspected,  the  teacher 
must  communicate  with  the  parent  or  guardian  without  delay. 

Sec.  6.  SUSPENSION.— Teachers  are  not  allowed  to  suspend  a 
pupil,  except  in  cases  of  insubordination  or  gross  misbehavior,  when  the 
suspension,  with  the  accompanying  circumstances,  shall  be  at  once 
reported,  in  writing,  to  the  Superintendent  and  to  the  pupil's  parent  or 
guardian. 

Sec.  7.  NOTICE  TO  PARENTS.— When  a  pupil  fails  to  maintain  a 
standing  of  80  in  his  classes,  the  teacher  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guard- 
ian in  every  instance,  without  delay,  of  such  fact,  and  of  the  liability  of 
his  being  sent  into  a  lower  grade. 

Sec.  8.  ADVERTISEMENTS.— No  advertisement  or  notice  shall  be 
given,  read  or  distributed  in  any  school,  or  upon  any  school  premises, 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  9.  SUBSCRIPTIONS.— No  subscription  or  contribution  shall  be 
allowed  in  any  of  the  schools,  except  by  the  written  permission  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  10.  ERRANDS. — No  teacher  shall  send  any  pupil,  during  school 
hours,  on  any  errand  not  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  school. 

Sec.  11.  DISCIPLINE. — The  teachers  shall  practice  such  discipline 
in  the  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  firm,  judicious  parent  in 
his  family,  and  they  shall  avoid  corporal  punishment  when  obedience  and 
good  behavior  can  be  secured  by  milder  means.  It  is  strictly  enjoined 
upon  teachers  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  haste,  and  passionate  or  hard 
expressions  in  the  discipline  of  their  pupils.  All  cases  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  Principal  at  the  close  of  the 
day  on  which  they  occur,  and  shall  also  be  noted  in  the  teacher's  register 
and  monthly  report. 

Sec.  12.  IRREGULAR  DISMISSALS.— Except  in  urgent  cases, 
teachers  shall  not  dismiss  their  schools  during  school  hours,  nor  close 
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them  before  the  appointed  time,  without  the  permission  from  the  Superin- 
tendent given  in  writing  or  in  person. 

Sec.  13.  PUPILS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS.— Teachers  shall  noi 
receive  pupils  from  other  schools  in  the  city  without  a  permit  from  the 
Superintendent,  given  in  writing  or  in  person. 

Sec.  14.  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT.— Teachers  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  the  management  and  discipline  of  their  pupils  not  only 
during  school  hours  but  during  the  time  pupils  are  on  the  school  prem- 
ises before  and  after  school  and  during  recesses;  and  upon  the  dismissal 
of  their  schools  they  shall  see  that  the  pupil  go  immediately  from  the 
school  grounds  on  their  way  home. 

Sec.  15.  CARE  OF  SCHOOLROOM.— At  the  close  of  school  each  day 
teachers  shall  see  that  all  blocks  are  removed  from  the  tloor  and  placed 
together  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  room;  that  all  paper,  books, 
material  and  utensils  of  whatever  kind  are  removed  from  the  desks  and 
floors,  and  that  seats  are  turned  up  when  pupils  leave  them. 

They  shall  see  that  pupils  properly  clean  their  shoes  and  remove  rub- 
bers or  overshoes  before  entering  the  schoolroom.  They  shall  require 
pupils  to  leave  rubbers  and  overshoes  in  the  cloak  rooms,  and  in  no  cases 
shall  pupils  be  allowed  to  wear  rubbers  and  overshoes  in  the  school  room. 

Sec.  16.  CARE  FOR  MORALS. — It  is,  particularly  enjoined  upon  all 
the  teachers  to  regard  the  morals  and  social  culture  of  the.  pupils  as  noi 
less  important  than  their  mental  discipline.  They  must  not  tolerate  ir* 
them  falsehood,  profanity,  cruelty,  or  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form. 
By  precept  and  example  they  must  endeavor  to  win  them  to  habits  oi 
social  refinement  which  forbid  the  use  of  indelicate,  coarse  and  ungram- 
matical  language. 

Sec.  17.  ASSIGNED  OR  TRANSFERRED.— Teachers  may  at  any 
time,  be  assigned  or  transferred  to  such  schools  as  the  Board  may  deem 
best. 

Sec.  18.  VISITING. — Visiting  other  schools  by  teachers  shall  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  19.  MEETINGS. — Teachers  will  be  required  to  attend  all 
teachers'  meetings  appointed  by  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  20.  Teachers  who  are  absent  from  school  not  more  than  three 
days  in  any  school  year  on  account  of  their  own  illness,  or  death  or  ill- 
ness in  their  immediate  families,  shall  be  paid  full  salary. 

Teachers  who  are  absent  for  other  causes  than  those  named  above 
shall  forfeit  full  salary  during  such  absence,  each  day  being  taken  as  a 
fractional  part  of  the  whole  number  of  school  days  in  a  school  month. 

Sec.  21.  SCHOOL  MONTH.— Twenty  days  teaching  shall  constitute 
a  school  month. 

Sec.  22.  SUBSTITUTES.— No  person  shall  be  employed  in  any 
school  as  substitute  for  the  teacher  assigned  to  such  school,  except  by 
order  of  the  Superintendent.  All  substitute  teachers  must  have  a  legal 
certificate  the  same  as  regular  teachers. 

Sec.  23. — The  tenure  of  office  of  Superintendent  and  teachers  shall 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education;  provided,  however,  that 
no  teacher  shall  be  dismissed  except  for  good  cause. 

Article  IX — Grading  and  Promotion  of  Pupils. 

Sec.  1.  REGULAR  PROMOTIONS.— Regular  promotions  in  all 
schools  shall  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  and 
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at  the  close  of  the  school  year  In  June  by  the  teacher  on  the  advice  of  the 
Principal  of  the  school.  Promotions  shall  be  made  upon  the  teacher's 
estimate  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  as  shown  by  the  markings  on 
the  monthly  report  cards,  provided  that  no  pupil,  however  excellent  the 
marks  upon  the  monthly  report  cards,  shall  be  entitled  to  promotion 
unless  in  school  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Sec.  2.  SPECIAL  PROMOTION.— At  any  time  during  the  term  a 
pupil  who  may  be  found  qualified,  may  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher 
grade  in  all  or  in  a  part  of  his  studies.  Such  promotions  shall  be  made 
only  on  the  written  recommendation  of  the  teacher  and  Principal, 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  3.  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  PROMOTIONS  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES. — When  a  Principal  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  proficiency  of  a  pupil,  or 
in  case  a  parent  or  guardian  is  dissatished  with  a  pupil's  non-promotion, 
such  pupil's  proficiency  shall  be  determined  by  an  examination  in  the 
study  or  studies  in  respect  to  which  the  doubt  or  dissatisfaction  exiscs. 
;uch  examinations  shall  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  of 
che  school,  and  the  Principal  shall  preserve  a  record  of  such  examination, 
such  record  to  consist  of  the  questions  given,  the  pupil's  work,  and  the 
teacher's  or  Principal's  marking. 

Sec.  4.  TRANSFERRED  TO  LOWER  GRADE.— Pupils  who  are 
found  to  be  unprepared  for  the  work  of  the  grade  to  which  they  have  been 
promoted  or  assigned  may  be  transferred  to  a  lower  grade  in  all  or  in  part 
of  their  studies  on  the  written  recommendation  of  the  teacher  and  Princi- 
pal, approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Sec.  5.  ADVANCED  STANDING  IN  GRADE.— Advanced  standing 
may  be  granted  to  any  pupil  in  the  grades  when  such  pupil  has  given  the 
teacher  and  Principal  of  the  school  last  attended  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  has  completed  the  work  below  the  grade  to  which  he  seeks  admis- 
sion. 

Sec.  6.  ADMISSION  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL.— Admission  to  the  high 
school  shall  be  made  on  recommendation  of  the  Principal  and  eighth 
grade  teachers  of  the  several  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Pupils  thus  promoted  must  have  passed,  with 
a  satisfactory  standing,  in  the  studies  of  the  grades  below  the  high 
school.  Pupils  from  other  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  high  school  on 
trial,  if  they  show  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  high  school. 

Sec.  7.  ADVANCED  STANDING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL.— Advanced 
standing  in  the  high  school  may  be  secured  only  upon  an  examination 
given  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  work.  The 
questions  for  such  examination  shall  be  prepared  by  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  work  in  that  subject  and  approved  by  a  committee  of  three 
appointed  by  the  Principal  of  the  high  school,  of  which  committee  the 
teacher  in  charge  shall  be  a  member.  The  papers  submitted  by  the 
pupil  in  such  examination  shall  be  passed  upon  by  said  committee  and 
advanced  standing  granted  by  the  Principal  in  accordance  with  the  report 
of  said  committee 

Sec.  8.  RECORD  OF  STANDINGS.— Every  teacher  shall  determine 
and  record  at  the  close  of  each  month  the  standing  of  each  of  her  pupils. 
The  markings  shall  be  based  upon  the  pupil's  ability  to  take  up  the 
advanced  work  as  shown  by  his  success  in  his  previous  work. 

Sec.  9.    MARKS  USED.— The  markings  employed  shall  be:    E,  excel- 
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lent;  G,  good;  F,  fair;  P,  poor.  Any  mark  above  P  entitles  a  pupil  to  pro- 
motion to  the  next  grade. 

Sec.  10.  REPORTS  TO  PARENTS.— The  markings  of  all  pupils  in 
grades  above  the  first  for  every  month  except  the  month  of  June,  shall  be 
regularly  reported  to  their  parents  or  guardians  on  or  before  Wednesday 
following  the  last  Friday  of  each  school  month. 

The  markings  for  the  month  of  June  shall  be  reported  on  the  last 
day  of  the  school  term. 

Sec.  11.  REPORT  CARDS  PROPERTY  OF  PUPIL.— Each  pupil's 
monthly  report  card  shall  become  his  property  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or 
when  he  leaves  school. 

Sec.  12.  PUPILS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  CITY.— When 
a  Principal  admits  a  pupil  from  another  public  school  in  this  city  he  shall 
place  said  pupil  in  the  grade  indicated  by  the  report  card. 

Sec.  13.  PUPILS  FROM  OTHER  SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY.— 
Pupils  from  schools  outside  the  city,  or  from  other  schools  in  the  city, 
who  do  not  present  report  cards,  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Principals  on 
trial,  and  after  a  sufficient  trial  may  be  re-assigned  at  the  discretion  ot 
the  Principals. 

Sec.  14.  EXAMINATIONS.— All  pupils  in  the  high  school  whose 
standing  falls  below  G,  or  who  have  been  absent  from  more  than  four 
recitations  during  the  term,  or  who  have  failed  to  pass  in  work  on  time 
as  required  by  their  teachers,  or  whose  conduct  in  class  has  been  such  as 
to  take  their  attention  from  the  recitation,  shall  pass  an  examination 
the  close  of  the  term,  provided  that  any  pupil  who  has  been  absent  for 
good  .reasons  may  be  allowed  to  take  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
month  in  which  the  absence  occurred,  and  if  the  work  in  such  examina- 
tion is  satisfactory  may  be  excused  from  the  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  term. 

Sec.  15.  PUPILS  RECEIVING  ASSISTANCE.— Any  pupil  detected 
in  using  improper  aids  in  recitation  or  examination,  such  as  open  books, 
reading  from  written  or  printed  translations,  copying  from  books  or 
papers,  passing  in  work  not  his  own  without  proper  credit  being  given, 
or  detected  in  any  other  form  of  dishonesty  shall  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  all  the  work  of  the  term  in  that 
study. 

Sec.  16.  PUPILS  GIVING  ASSISTANCE.— Any  pupils  giving  assist- 
ance in  any  recitation  or  examination  shall  be  held  equally  culpable  with 
the  one  receiving  such  assistance,  and  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  exam- 
ination the  same  as  provided  for  in  section  fifteen. 

Sec.  17.  TEACHER'S  DECISION  FINAL.— The  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  class  shall  decide  who  is  to  take  examinations  under  the  foregoing 
rules,  and  from  his  decision  there  shall  be  no  appeal  by  the  pupil. 

Article  X — Pupils. 

Sec.  1.  WEAPONS. — Any  pupil  carrying  firearms  or  any  deadly 
weapon  shall  be  suspended  from  school,  and  the  fact  immediately 
reported  to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  2.  RELINQUISHING  STUDIES.— No  pupils  shall  be  allowed  to 
relinquish  any  study  which  may  have  been  commenced,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Superintendent,  or  Principal  of  the  high  school  in  case  of 
high  school  pupils,  and  the  written  consent  of  his  or  her  parent  or 
guardian. 

Sec.  3.    VICES. — Any  pupil  who  habitually  uses  profane  or  scurrilous 
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language,  or  who  makes  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  about  the  school 
house,  or  on  the  school  premises,  or  whose  example  or  general  conduct  is 
greatly  injurious  to  the  good  of  the  school,  shall  be  reported  to  his 
parents  or  guardian,  and  if  there  is  no  marked  improvement  such  deport- 
ment shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  suspension  or  expulsion. 

Sec.  4.  ABSENCE  FROM  EXAMINATION.— Any  pupil  absenting 
himself  from  the  examinations,  without  rendering  a  sufficient  excuse 
therefor,  shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  and  may  at  his  discre- 
tion be  placed  in  the  next  lower  grade,  there  to  remain  until  he  merits 
promotion. 

Sec.  5.  CLEANLINESS. — Any  pupil  coming  to  school  without  proper 
attention  having  been  given  to  cleanliness  shall  be  sent  home  to  be  prop- 
erly prepared  for  school. 

Sec.  6.  DISEASES.— No  pupil  known  to  be  affected  with  a  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease  such  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
mumps,  chicken  pox,  or  any  generally  admitted  communicable  disease, 
or  coming  from  any  family  where  any  such  disease  prevails,  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  school  or  to  enter  school  without  a  certificate  from 
the  attending  physician  that  all  danger  from  contagion  is  past. 

Sec.  7.  DESTRUCTION  OF  PROPERTY.— Any  pupil  who  shall 
injure  or  destroy  any  school  property  shall  pay  damages  in  full  and  be 
liable  to  suspension  or  expulsion. 

Sec.  8.  DAMAGE  TO  SCHOOL  PROPERTY.— Any  pupil  who  shall, 
anywhere  on  or  around  the  premises,  use  or  write  any  profane  or 
unchaste  language,  or  shall  draw  any  obscene  picture  or  representation, 
or  cut,  or  mark,  or  otherwise  intentionally  deface  any  school  furniture 
or  building,  inside  or  out,  or  any  property  whatsoever  belonging  to  the 
school  estate,  shall  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  offense,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  civil  law. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois: 

"Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  and  wantonly  and  without  cause 
destroys,  defaces,  mars  or  injures  any  school  house  *  *  erected  or 
used  for  the  purpose  of  education  *  *  or  any  of  the  outbuildings, 
fences,  wells  or  appurtenances  of  such  school  house  *  *  or  any  furni- 
ture, apparatus  or  other  property  belonging  to  or  connected  with  such 
school  house  *  *  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $500.00  or  confined  in 
the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year." — Chap.  38,  Sec.  248. 

Article  XI — ^Duties  of  Janitors. 

Sec.  1.  Each  janitor  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  shall  devote  himself  to  the  care, 
cleaning,  heating  and  ventilating  of  his  school  building  and  appliances, 
so  that  the  same  may  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  school  days.  He 
shall  open  the  building  twenty-five  minutes  before  the  opening  of  school, 
and  shall  not  be  absent  from  his  building  during  school  hours  except  by 
permission  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  have  all  outside  doors  unlocked  during  the  time  that 
pupils  are  within  his  school  building. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  do  all  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  mopping  the  floors  at 
least  once  in  four  weeks,  cleaning  windows,  glass  in  doors,  book  cases 
and  pictures,  as  may  be  necessary;  shall  boil  the  drinking  cups  once  each 
week;  make  needed  repairs  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  such  as  mending  walks,  glazing  windows,  and 
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generally  do  all  things  necessary  to  keep  the  property  in  good  order  and 
in  cleanly  condition.  Special  care  shall  be  given  to  keep  the  grounds  in 
cleanly  condition;  rubbish,  bits  of  paper,  or  other  waste  matter  shall  be 
removed  therefrom  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  at  least  daily. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  keep  the  sidewalks  and  other  walks  free  from  snow  and 
ice  and  cleanly  swept. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall  whitewash  the  basement  of  his  school  once  a  year. 

Sec.  6.  He  shall  keep  the  door  mats  clean  and  in  proper  place. 

Sec.  7.  He  shall  clean  all  ink  wells  once  each  month,  at  least,  and  shall 
fill  ink  wells  once  a  week,  or  as  often  as  necessary.  Pupils  and  boys 
who  assist  the  janitor  shall  not  be  allowed  to  fill  ink  wells. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  wipe  all  blackboards,  and  clean  chalk  trays  and  erasers 
once  each  week,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Water  must  not  be  used  in 
cleaning  blackboards  of  any  kind. 

Sec.  9.  He  shall  brush  the  walls  and  ceilings  as  often  as  necessary  and 
remove  all  flies  and  cobwebs  clinging  to  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  He  shall  dust  all  desks,  chairs,  and  other  school  furniture,  pic- 
tures and  woodwork  of  the  schoolroom. 

Sec.  11.  He  shall  aim  to  keep  the  temperature  in  the  rooms  at  a  standing 
of  70  degrees,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  consult  with  the  Principal  as 
to  the  manner  of  heating.  Pupils  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  heat- 
ing apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  He  shall  have  all  rooms  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  shall  see  that  the  building  is  kept  at  a 
suitable  temperature  as  late  in  the  afternoon  as  directed  by  the  Principal. 

Sec.  13.  He  shall  examine  the  temperature  of  each  room  in  his  building 
each  hour  that  schools  are  in  session,  and  shall  regulate  his  fires  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  several  rooms. 

Sec.  14.  Buildings  shall  be  heated  on  Saturdays  or  other  occasions  on  the 
request  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Sec.  15.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  all  damages  done  to  the  buildings, 
grounds,  fences  or  other  property  contained  in  or  about  the  same, 
occasioned  by  his  neglect.  No  property  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  be  put  to  private  use  or  removed  from  the  building  to  which  it 
has  been  assigned. 

Sec.  IG.  Drinking  or  smoking  about  the  school  premises  is  strictly  for- 
bidden. 

Sec.  17.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  flag  and  raise  the  same  at  all  times 
designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  if  the  weather  is  favorable, 
as  the  Principal  may  determine. 

Sec.  18.  He  shall  sharpen  the  pencils  for  the  teachers  of  the  first  and 
second  grades  when  requested  to  do  so. 

Sec.  19.  He  shall  go  on  school  errands  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Principal  and  at  such  times  as  he  can  leave  his  building  with  safety. 

Sec.  20.  He  shall  secure  blocks  for  the  feet  of  children  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  Principal.  Such  blocks  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

Sec,  21.  He  shall  adjust  all  adjustable  seats  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Principal. 

Sec.  22.  He  shall  report  to  the  Principal  any  misdemeanors  of  pupils  in 
or  about  the  basement  or  school  grounds. 

Sec.  23,  He  shall  report  in  writing  any  neglect  or  delinquency  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  in  complying  with  Sec,  15,  Article  VHI,  entitled 
"Care  of  School  Room,"  to  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
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Article  XII — Duties  of  Truant  Officer. 

Sec.  1.  ENFORCE  SCHOOL  LAWS.— The  Truant  Officer  shall  see 
that  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  relating  to  school  attendance  are 
properly  enforced.    (See  Illinois  School  Law,  pp.  96  and  97.) 

Sec.  2.  REPORT  TO  PRINCIPALS.— In  addition  to  complying  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  relating  to  school  attendance,  he  shall 
investigate  all  cases  of  truancy  reported  to  him  and  shall  report  the 
result  of  his  investigations  to  the  Principal  of  the  school  to  which  truants 
belong.  Such  report  to  the  Principal  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
opening  of  school  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  same  is 
reported  to  him. 

Sec.  3.  REPORT  TO  BOARD.— He  shall  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education  each  month  the  cases  of  truancy  investigated  and  the  manner 
in  which  each  case  was  disposed  of. 
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^(^O^'Lfo  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


Term  Expires 

1906 
1906 
1906 

>c        Alfred   W.   Craven    "         "  1906 


E.  H.  Abbott,  M.  D     "  1906 

Eugene  A.  Mead    "  "  1907 

Joseph  Newman    "  "  1907 

E.  A.  Vandervere   "  1907 

H.  W.  Pixley    "  "  1907 

Jos.  C.  Merrill    "  "  1908 

C.  H.  Woodruff    "  1908 

John  O.  Myers    "  "  1908 

C.  Thomas  Dahlin,  D.  D.  S   "  "  1908 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Teachers — Merrill,  Woodruff,  Evans  and  Vandervere. 
Buildings  and  Grounds — Schmidt,  Newman,  Pixley  and  Abbott. 
Course  of  Study  and  Text-Books — Craven,  Mead  and  Dahlin. 
Supplies —  Mead,  Abbott  and  Dahlin. 
Auditing — Vandervere,  Woodruff  and  Myers. 
Finance — Myers,  Craven,  Newman  and  Merrill. 
Complaints — Evans,  Pixley  and  Schmidt. 
M.  A.  Whitney,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
F.  B.  Perkins,  Secretary. 


1905—1906. 

George  J.  Schneider,  M.  D.,  President  .  . .  . 

Henry  Schmidt  

W.   E.  Evans   


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
1906—1907. 

A.  H.  Lowrie,  President   Term  Expires  1907 

_^gene  A.  Mead    "  "  1907 

Joseph  Newman    "  "  1907 

-itE.  a.  Vandervere    "  "  1907 

pH.    W.    Pixley    "  "  1907 

oG.  J.  Schneider,  M.  D   "  "  1908 

P^C.    H.    Woodruff    "  1908 

John   O.   Myers    "  "  1908 

C.  Thomas  Dahlin,  D.  D.  S   "  "  1908 

W.   E.   Evans    "  "  1909 

E.  H.  Abbott,  M.  D   "  "  1909 

Alfred  W.  Craven    "  "  1909 

Frank  E.  Shopen    "  "  1909 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 
Teachers — Woodruff,  Evans,  Vandervere  and  Shopen. 
Buildings  and  Grounds — Schneider,  Newman,  Dahlin  and  Abbott. 
Course  of  Study  and  Text-Books — Craven,  Mead  and  Dahlin. 
Supplies — Vandervere,  Abbott  and  Pixley. 
Auditing — Myers,  Woodruff  and  Craven. 
Finance — Newman,  Shopen,  Mead  and  Myers. 
Complaints — Evans,  Pixley  and  Schneider. 
Judiciary — Craven,  Shopen  and  Pixley. 
M.  A.  Whitney,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
F.  B.  Perkins,  Secretary. 
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SCHOOL  CALENDAR,  1906—1907. 

Tuesday,  September  4   Schools  Open. 

Thursday  and  Friday  November  29  and  80  Thanksgiving  Recess 

Friday,  December  21,  .  .    Schools  Close  for  Holiday  Vacation  of  two  weeks 

Monday,  January  7,  1907,   Schools  Reopen 

Friday,  February  22,  Washington  Birthday  Anniversary  

  School  Holiday 

Friday,  March  22,  Schools  Close  for  Easter  Vacation  of  One  Week 

Monday,  April   1,   Schools  Re-open 

Thursday,  May  30,   Memorial  Day,  School  Holiday 

Friday,  June  14,   All  Schools  Close  for  the  Year 


TOWNSHIP  AND  COUNTY  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Trustees — Mr.  John  H.  Delancy,  Chairman,  Elgin;  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Peck, 
Elgin;  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Wilson,  Elgin. 

Treasurer — Mr.  H.  L.  Given,  Elgin. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools — Mr.  H.  A.  Dean,  Geneva. 

Assistant  County  Superintendent  of  Schools — Mr,  W.  H.  Brydges, 
Elgin. 


JANITORS 


Wm.  Jarrett  High  School 

Richard   Heine   High  School 

Charles  Henning   Brook  School 

F.  G.  Meiser   Columbia 

Sam'l  Beck    Franklin 

John  Claybrook   Sheridan  School  (Hill  Avenue) 

Charles  Henning   Abby  C.  Wing 

Charles  Gansen   George  P.  Lord  School 

Adam  Golden   Garfield  School  (May  Street) 

Carl  Osburg   Grant  School  (Mill  Street) 

W.  C.  Baker   Lincoln  School  (National  Street) 

Henry  C.  Raymond   Oak  Street 

C.  Gregoire  William  McKinley 

Charles  Hines   Washington 


LOCATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

High  School   Du  Page  and  Chapel 

Bent  Street  School   Bent  and  St.  Charles 

Brook  Street  School   Brook  and  Cherry 

Columbia  School    Hill,  Columbia  and  Lincoln 

Franklin  School   DuPage  and  Geneva 

Sheridan  School  (Hill  Avenue)    Hill,  Ann  and  Porter 

Abby  C.  Wing  School   Kimball  and  Center 

George  P.  Lord  School   Locust,  Perry,  Elm  and  Crosby 

Garfield  School   May,  Gra'e  and  St.  Charles 

Grant  School   Mill,  Lawrence  and  Jackson 

Lincoln  School   National,  St.  Charles,  Villa  and  Channing 

Oak  Street  School   Oak,  Billings  and  Griswold 

William  McKinley  School   Prospect  and  Lovell 

Washington  School   West  Chicago.  Van,  Mallory  and  Wilcox 
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STATEMENT  OF  BONDS  ISSUED 


Aug. 

1, 

1888. 

.  $5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

•cent.  . 

.  .  Semi- Annually . 

.  .July 

1, 

1906 

Aug. 

1, 

1888. 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

.  .  Semi-Annually. 

..July 

1, 

1907 

Aug. 

1, 

1888. 

.  10,000.00.  . 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

.  .Semi-Annually. 

..July 

1, 

1908 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

5,000.00.  . 

.  .5 

per 

..July 

1, 

1906 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

5,000.00.  . 

.  .5 

per 

 Annually. .  .  . 

..July 

1, 

1907 

July 

1, 

1892.  . 

5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

 Annually.  .  .  . 

,  .July 

1, 

1908 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

,  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent  , 

 Annually.  . .  . 

.  .July 

1, 

1909 

July 

1, 

1892.  . 

,  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

 Annually.  . .  . 

..July 

1, 

1910 

July 

1, 

1892. . 

,  15,000.00.  . 

.  .5 

per 

cent.  . 

 Annually.  .  .  . 

..July 

1, 

1911 

July 

1, 

1892. , 

,  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent. . 

.  . Semi-Annually. 

.  .July 

1, 

1909 

July 

1, 

1892. , 

.  5,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent. . 

.  .Semi-Annually. 

.  .July 

1, 

1910 

July 

1, 

1892. , 

,  15,000.00.. 

.  .5 

per 

cent. . 

.  . Semi-Annually. 

..July 

1, 

1912 

May 

15, 

1905. , 

,    5,000.00.  . 

.  .4 

per 

May  15, 

1907 

May  15, 

1905. . 

,  5,000.00.. 

.  .4 

per 

cent, . 

 Annually.  .  .  . 

May  15, 

1909 

May  15, 

1905. . 

5,000.00.. 

.  .4 

per 

cent.  . 

 Annually.  .  .  . 

.  .May  15, 

1910 

May  15, 

1905. , 

,  15,000.00.. 

.  .4 

per 

cent. . 

 Annually.  . . . 

,  .May  15, 

1913 

May 

15, 

1905. , 

,  15,000.00.. 

.  .4 

per 

cent. . 

 Annually. .  . . 

,  .May 

15, 

1914 

May  15, 

1905. . 

15,000.00.  . 

.  .4 

per 

May  15, 

1915 

Total   $145,000.00 


ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 


Building 

Lots 

Furniture 

Total 

Bent  Street   

,    ,$  900 

$  1,800 
1,800 

$  2,700 
2,500 

Brook  Street   

500 

200 

26,000 

3,600 

1,200 

30,800 

23,000 

9,500 

1,600 

34,100 

High   

85,000 

12,000 

3,200 

100,200 

Sheridan   

25,900 

4,000 

1,700 

31,600 

Abby  C.  Wing   

,  .  .  .  30,000 

4,000 

1,500 

35,500 

Geo.  P.  Lord   

24,000 

4,000 

1,500 

29,500 

Garfield   

17,500 

3,500 

1,500 

22,500 

Grant   

16,200 

3,000 

1,500 

20,700 

Lincoln   

30,200 

3,000 

1,500 

34,700 

Oak  Street   

17,500 

3,000 

1,200 

21,700 

20,500 

4,500 

1,100 

26,100 

William  McKinley   

18,200 

4,000 

1,600 

23,800 

Clark  Street  (lot)   

1,000 

1,000 
,$417,200 

Building  lots  and  furniture 
Apparatus   

3,500 

3,000 

Total 


$423,700 
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THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  THROUGH  ITS 
CHAIRMAN,  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ELGIN 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  the  great  apostle  of  popular  education 
in  New  England  said:  "The  common  schools  are  the  foundation  of  our 
government;  they  are  the  safeguards  of  our  civic  institutions."  The 
lapse  of  years  has  but  added  force  to  Horace  Mann's  declaration.  The 
common  schools  are  not  only  passive  forces,  but  active  agents  in  pro- 
moting the  material  prosperity  of  the  country,  in  building  up  its  indus- 
tries and  adding  to  its  wealth.  A  little  investigation  will  show  that 
they  are  largely  instrumental  in  giving  America  first  place  in  the 
world's  markets  and  have  made  her  prominent  in  works,  besides  which 
the  wonders  of  ancient  times  are  insignificant. 

Educational  matters  are  conservative;   reforms  come  slowly. 

In  former  years,  not  so  long  ago,  the  teaching  in  the  schools  was 
largely  elementary,  confined  to  cultivation  of  brain  and  heart.  Its  prac- 
tical application  was  left  to  after  years.  But  wisdom  came  in  answer  to 
demand.  The  curricula  were  so  changed  that  the  practical  and  the  useful 
were  given  prominence.  The  hand  and  the  eye  were  trained  for  design 
and  creation.  The  progress  made  in  this  direction  is  wonderful.  Dr. 
Ludwig  Fulda,  the  eminent  German  scholar,  poet,  dramatist  and  instruc- 
tor, only  a  short  time  ago  said: 

"  If  I  were  asked  what,  in  America,  surprised  me  most  and  furthest 
surpassed  my  expectations,  I  should  answer:  It  is  not  the  sky  scrapers, 
not  the  vastness  of  the  country,  not  the  great  scale  of  all  the  conditions 
of  life;  but  it  is  rather  the  state  of  general  education.  While  it  is 
claimed  that  this  people  are  possessed  with  an  insatiable  greed  for  gain, 
it  may  be  maintained  that  they  are  dominated  by  an  unquenchable  thirst 
after  knowledge.  The  respect  they  have  for  education  borders  upon 
mystic  worship, 

"  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  such  enormous  sums  expended  on  study 
as  in  the  United  States." 

Visiting  one  of  the  high  schools  in  Indianapolis,  v/here  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  branches  are  taught  cabinet-making,  smithing,  engine 
building,  drawing  and  painting,  cooking,  sewing,  housewifery,  economics, 
and  the  like,  he  said:  "I  am  unable  to  express  my  admiration  of  tne 
work  that  is  being  done  in  this  and  similar  institutions.  It  is  evident 
that  the  training  in  some  of  these  accomplishments,  no  matter  whether 
they  be  utilized  in  the  future  vocation  or  not,  represents  an  extraordinary 
beneficial  counterpoise  against  the  one-sidedness  of  book  knowledge  and 
mere  rote  work;  that  it  trains  the  hand,  sharpens  the  senses  and  fits 
the  man  much  better  for  life,  for  the  immediate  application  of  his  natural 
gifts  and  acquired  knowledge.  It  keeps  fresh  the  pleasure  of  study. 
When  you  walk  through  the  work  shops  where  boys  and  girls  with  joyful 
eagerness  attend  to  their  often  highly  artistic  hand  work;  when  you  ex- 
amine the  objects  made  by  the  pupils;  when  you  see  the  whole  crowd 
gathered  in  the  dining  hall  at  a  luncheon  that  has  been  prepared  by  the 
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girl  pupils;  when  after  this  you  again  step  into  a  classroom,  where 
young  hoy  smiths,  and  young  girl  cooks  in  common  study  Latin  and  His- 
tory, then  you  cannot  doubt  the  value  of  this  system  of  pedagogics. 
Nay  you  feel  a  silent  complaint  arising  in  your  heart  that  you  cannot 
recall  your  youth  to  enjoy  the  new  education." 

Along  similar  lines  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  Elgin  schools. 
All  parents  and  other  citizens  interested  are  earnestlly  requested  to  read 
carefully  the  able  and  instructive  reports  of  the  public  schools  prepared 
by  Superintendent  Whitney,  which  follow.  They  show  the  marked  pro- 
gress, in  broadened  scholarship,  lengthened  term  of  attendance  the  di- 
versity of  study,  thoroughness  and  discipline  that  have  been  attained. 

In  buildings  and  equipment  it  may  be  said  that  our  city  is  fairly 
well  provided.  All  the  children  are  comfortably  housed,  and  none  of 
school  age  is  denied  admission.  Some  inconveniences  attended  the  burn- 
ing of  the  George  P.  Lord  school,  which,  rebuilt,  enlarged,  more  con- 
venient, will  be  ready  for  occupancy  the  first  of  February,  next.  In  con- 
clusion the  Board  of  Education  extends  its  congradulations  to  the  people 
of  Elgin  for  the  splendid  condition  and  valuable  work  of  its  public 
schools. 

A.  H.  LOWRIE, 

President  of  the  Board. 


EIGHTH  GRADE,  SHERIDAN  SCHOOL. 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 


Estimated  value  of  all  property  in  District  $22,981,925.00 

Assessed  Valuation  of  all  property  in  district  1906    4,745,341.00 

Rates  of  local  tax  levied  per  $100.00  on  actual  valuation  for   

school  purposes    2.90 

Bonded  School  debt  of  district,  June  30,  1906    145,000.00 

Population  of  District   23,514 

Persons  of  school  age,  6  to  21  inclusive  5,928 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  schools   4,128 

Annual  Cost  of  education  per  pupil  (taking  as  a  basis  entire 
amount  expended  in  maintenance  of  school  during  the  year, 
divided  by  number  of  pupils  enrolled.)   $25.30 


ACCOUNT  CURRENT. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  Union  School  District  No.  46,  Elgin,  111., 


for  the  year  1905—1906,  Commencing  July  1,  1905. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1905  $  23,898.98 

Received  from  Hanover  Township  Treasurer    1,401.06 

Received  from  Distributable  Fund    3,056.51 

Received  from  taxes   124,284.52 

Received  from  Miscellaneous  Sources, 

Tuition,  etc.,   $  500.00 

Insurance  on  George  P.  Lord  School..  10,278.60 

Total    10,778.60 

Received  from  temporary  loans  (sale  of  warrants)   65,100.00 

Received  from  Sale  of  Bonds    15,658.50 

Total   $244,178.17 

EXPENDITURES.   

Paid  for  Teaching  (Male  Teachers)   $  99,935.99 

Paid  for  Teaching  (Female  Teachers)    63,052.24 


Total   $72,988,23 

Paid  for  Repairs  and  Improvements   $2,375.39 

Paid  for  Furniture  and  Apparatus    327.76 

Paid  for  Library    459.47 

Paid  for  Supplies  and  Incidental  Expenses 

Janitors   $6,718.18 

Fuel    5,441.88 

Sundries    7,550.46 


19,710.52 

Total   $95,861.37 

Paid  Interest  on  Bonds   $7,550.00 

Paid  Interest  on  Warrants    1,034.48  $  8,584.48 

Paid  Bonds  Redeemed    16,000.00 

Paid  temporary  loans.    (Warrants  sold)    65,100.00 

Paid  on  rebuilding  George  P.  Lord  School    331.50 

Paid  on  Addition  to  High  School  Bldg   43,674.70 

Balance  on  hand   14,626.12 


Total   $244,178.17 


F.  B.  Perkins,  Secretary. 
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Cents  on  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation  in  cities  and  towns  in  Kane 
County  for  school  purposes: 

Aurora   

Batavia   ^^'^ 

Dundee   ^'^^ 

Elgin   290 

Geneva  

St.  Charles  ^'^^ 

Sugar  Grove   


Enrollment,  salaries,  etc.,  in  some  Illinois  High  School 

for  1905-6. 


Enrollment  to  date. 

Average  attendance. 

No.  of  teachers  wholly  en- 
gaged in  High  School. 

Average  attendance  to 
each  teacher. 

Average  salary  of 
teachers. 

Salary  of  Principal. 

Highest  salary  other  than 
Principal. 

Highest  salary  paid  to 
lady  teacher. 

E.  Aurora  

453 

365 

13 

27.3 

720.5 

1500 

1000 

950 

w.  Aurora  

321 

206 

29  4 

900 

1400 

900 

850 

Bloomiugton  — 

560 

480 

16  5 

29 

840 

1800 

1100 

800 

586 

483 

22 

21  8 

869 

1500 

1300 

903.50 

540 

490 

20 

24  5 

1100 

3000 

1300 

1300 

Galesburg  

613 

569 

19 

29.9 

803 

2000 

1500 

765 

1000 

908 

35 

25  9 

885 

3200 

2000 

1025 

238 

196 

9 

21.4 

836 

1300 

1000 

850 

254 

200 

13 

15  3 

1337 

2700 

1750 

1150 

393 

355 

14 

25 

855 

1400 

1100 

810 

340 

335 

13 

25 

1189 

2200 

1600 

900 

Peoria  

618 

536 

22 

24  3 

960 

2300 

1500 

1100 

Rocliford  

796 

645 

25 

25 

736 

2000 

1000 

lOCO 

E  St.  Louis   

424 

353 

15 

23  5 

956 

1600 

1200 

lOOO 

Average   

501 

435 

IT  35 

24  8 

930 

1993 

1303 

950.89 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  following  is  a  correct 
list  of  the  Superintendents  and  High  School  Principals  of  the  Elgin 
Public  Schools.  If  any  errors  or  omissions  are  discovered  in  the  lists 
we  would  esteem  it  a  favor  to  have  our  attention  called  to  the  error  and 
the  correction  made. 

SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Edmund  Gifford   1854 

Paul  R.  Wright   1855 

Dr.  Thomas  Kerr   1856 

Edmund  Gifford   1857 

Robert  Blenkiron   1859 

John  B.  Newcomb   1860  to  1866 

Rev.  N.  C.  Clark  1866  to  1867 

Rev.  Holmes  Slade   1869 

Charles  F.  Kimball  1869  to  1877 

W.  H.  Brydges    1877  to  1880 

Charles  F.  Kimball   1880  to  1885 

Winfleld  F.  Smith   1885  to  1886 

Henry  F.  Derr   1886  to  1895 

Eugene  A.  Mead   1895  to  1896 

Mellen  A.  Whitney   1896  to  Present  Time 


HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS. 

F.  S.  Hey  wood   1856  to  1861 

John  B.  Newcomb,  Superintendent  and  Principal  of  High  School,  1861 — 1864 

Edward  C.  Lovell   1864 

Burr  Lewis  1865 

Al)by  C.  Wing   1865  to  1866 

A.  S.  Barry   1866 

Joshua  Thorpe   1866 

James  A.  Sly   1866  to  1867 

W.  H.  Brydges   1867  to  1868 

Charles  F.  Kimball   1868  to  1870 

W.  H.  Brydges   1875  to  1877 

Miss  E.  E.  Kenyon   1878 

Miss  Kate  Eraser   1878 

A.  S.  Barry   1879  to  1885 

Robert  McKay   1885  to  1890 

K.  D.  Harger   1890  to  1894 

Eugene  A.  Mead   1894  to  1895 

Walter  F.  Lewis   1895  to  1896 

Eugene  C.  Pierce   1896  to  1899 

Earl  J.  Kelsey   1899  to  1905 

W.  L.  Goble   15)05  to  Present  Time 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Elgin,  111.,  July  1,  '06 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  Elgin,  Illinois, 

Gentlemen:  I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  schools  of  the  city 
for  the  school  year  of  1905-6. 


ATTENDANCE  1905-6. 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  EACH  MONTH. 

Grades.       High  Total. 


September    3262  482  3744 

October    3299  484  3783 

November    3291  481  3772 

December    3236  478  3714 

January    3224  471  3695 

February    3247  546  3793 

March    3281  555  3836 

April    3181  543  3724 

May    3191  533  3724 

June   3163  514  3677 

Average    3238  508  374a 


Whole  Number  of  Different  Pupils  Enrolled  in  All  Schools. 

Boys  Girls 

Grades                                                                      1821  1722—3543 

High  School                                                                  257  329—  586 

Total                                                                    2078  2051—4129 

Average  daily  attendance — 

High  School    492 

Grades    3057 

Total    3549 

Total  number  of  days  taught    20,996 

Total  days  attendance    675,666 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

First  Semester. 

Number                 Number  Number  in  School 

Enrolled           left  School  at  close  of  Semester 

Boys         Girls         Boys        Girls  Boys  Girls 

Post  Graduate                         6  2  4 

12  B.  and  12  A         9             48                0  0  9  46 

11  B  and  11  A       20             57                0  0  20  57 

10  A                         31             31                1  1  30  30 

10  B                         44             50                3  1  41  49 

9  A                          45              40                 6  1  39  39 

9  B                          50              54                 4  2  46  52 


Total    199  286  14  7  185  277 

Total    585  21  4G2 
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Second  Semester. 

Post  Graduate  4  0  0  4 

12  A    12  47  0  0  12  47 

12  B  and  11  A  21  55  0  0  21  55 

11  B    30  32  1  2  29  30 

10  A    42  49  6  1  36  48 

10  B    37  36  4  2  33  34 

9  A    47  54  7  5  40  49 

9  B    48  37  4  3  44  34 


Total  ....      237  314  22  13  215  301 

Total    551  35  516 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  EACH  MONTH— HIGH  SCHOOL. 


First  Semester. 

Enrollment  by  Months       Av.  Daily 

Boys       Girls  Both  Attendance 

September                                           201          281  482  471 

October                                                 200          284  484  468 

November                                            198          283  481  465 

December                                            196          282  478  463 

January                                                 190          281  471  455 

Average                                         197          282  479  464 

Second  Semester. 

Enrollment  by  Months     Av.  Daily 

Boys       Girls  Both  Attendance 

February                                               229          309  538  532 

March                                                    229          313  542  519 

April                                                     229          310  539  517 

May                                                       226          309  535  510 

June                                                      221          303  524  502 

Average                                         227          309  536  514 

Average  for  the  year   .507 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year   489 

Whole  number  different  pupils  enrolled  in  all  schools  by  schools. 

Boys  Girls  Total 

Columbia                                                            172  139  311 

Garfield                                                              162  139  301 

Grant                                                                    162  135  297 

Lincoln                                                                  253  249  502 

Franklin                                                             105  125  230 

McKinley                                                            185  154  339 

Oak  St                                                                179  185  364 

Sheridan                                                             193  180  373 

Washington                                                        163  161  324 

Wing                                                                    247  255  502 

Total                                                             1821  1722  3543 

High  School                                                          257  329  586 

Total                                                           2078  2051  4129 
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NON-RESIDENTS.  1905-6. 

High  School,  5;  Grades,  8;  total,  13. 

Rates  of  tuition  as  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education:  High  School, 
$30  per  year;  Grades,  $20  per  year. 

Table  showing  the  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment  graduating  from 
the  High  School. 

No.  Graduates.    No.  Enrolled.     Per  cent  of  No. 

Enrolled  Graduating. 

1896-  1897  21  254   7.8 

1897-  1898  21  337   6.2 

1898-  1899  35  415   8.4 

1899-  1900  55  471  11.7 

1897-1898  21  337   6.2 

1900-  1901  65  507  12.8 

1901-  1902  51  550   9.3 

1902-  1903  71  538  13.2 

1903-  1904  61  5,35  .....11.4 

1904-  1905  71  594  13.0 

1905-  1906  69  586  11.7 


NUMBER  PROMOTED  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Promoted  Entered 


Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

Boys 

Girls 

Totals 

June,  1901 

45 

76 

121 

37 

66 

103 

January,  ltJ02 

32 

45 

77 

30 

40 

70 

June,  1902, 

38 

60 

98 

38 

60 

98 

January,  1903 

25 

41 

66 

24 

41 

65 

June,  1903, 

38 

83 

121 

30 

66 

96 

January,  1904, 

53 

59 

112 

47 

52 

99 

June,  1904, 

64 

62 

126 

52 

47 

99 

January,  1905 

62 

54 

116 

54 

46 

100 

June,  1905, 

61 

67 

128 

46 

51 

97 

January,  1906, 

53 

41 

94 

48 

36 

84 

June,  1906. 

63 

78 

141 

TOTAL  NUMBER  ENTERING  HIGH  SCHOOL  FROM  ALL  SOURCES. 


Boys  Girls  Total 

September,  1901,  42  75  117 

January,  1902,  30  40  70 

September,  1902,  41  63  104 

January,  1903,  24  41  65 

September,  1903,  .      31  66  97 

January,  1904,  47  52  99 

September,  1904,  €1  59  120 

January,  1905,  54  47  101 

September,  1905,  50  54  104 

January,  1906,  48  37  85 


The  number  entering  the  high  school  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
91  per  cent  of  the  number  promoted  from  eighth  grades. 
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TARDINESS  FOR  1906=1907 


SCHOOL 

September, 

October  .... 

November. . 

December  .. 

January . . .. 

February  .. 

April  

May  

June  

Total   

 43 

68 

35 

30 

56 

47 

49 

36 

63 

24 

452 

.....  2 

6 

2 

5 

3 

IS 
4 

Rent  Strppt 

  1 

1 

2 

,  ,  ,  19 

6 

4 

7 

11 

15 

12 

11 

2 

2 

79 

Garfield  ... 

 10 

10 

18 

9 

31 

12 

14 

9 

16 

11 

138 

 10 

18 

19 

12 

15 

11 

8 

11 

12 

5 

121 

Lincoln   

 10 

8 

17 

7 

28 

16 

15 

24 

21 

19 

165 

George  P.  Lord  

  5 

8 

9 

7 

8 

3 

7 

5 

5 

0 

57 

Wm.  McKinley  

  5 

6 

6 

5 

4 

10 

10 

5 

6 

8 

65 

Oak  Street   

  7 

8 

5 

2 

13 

8 

7 

14 

6 

2 

72 

Sheridan   

,  ,  .  ,  2 

3 

1 

4 

8 

5 

9 

6 

3 

2 

43 

Washington  

  7 

7 

4 

3 

5 

5 

5 

2 

5 

3 

46 

Abby  C.  Wing   

 25 

43 

13 

21 

22 

19 

21 

29 

28 

11 

232 

Totals   

146 

192 

133 

100 

196 

151 

157 

152 

167 

88 

1492 

TOTAL  NUMBER   ENROLLED   IN   HIGH   SCHOOL   FOR   PAST  FIVE 


YEARS. 

Boys  Girls  Total 

190M902  225  325  550 

1902-  1903  194  344  538 

1903-  1904  194  341  535 

1904-  1905  245  349  594 

1905-  1906  257  327  586 


WHOLE  NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED— 1905-1906. 


Superintendents  and  Supervisors    4 

High  School    22 

Grades  91 

Total   117 

Men    8 

Women  -  109 

Total  117 
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DECREASE  IN  NUMBER  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

The  last  year  has  been  a  noteworthy  one  in  respect  to  the  marked 
decrease  in  number  leaving  school  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and 
High  School.  Pupils  are  required  by  law  to  remain  in  school  until  four- 
teen years  of  age,  so  we  expect  a  large  falling  off  in  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  In  these  grades  4.3  less  left  school  than  during  the  previous 
year.  In  the  High  School  the  number  leaving  during  the  year 
was  49  less  than  the  previous  year. 

INCREASE  IN  PROPORTION  OF  BOYS. 

Each  year  the  proportion  of  boys  in  the  higher  grades  and  High 
School  increases.  Last  year  the  boys  in  the  High  School  numbered 
44  per  cent  of  the  entire  enrollment,  and  the  boys  outnumbered  the  girls 
in  the  eighth  grades. 


ELECTION  OF  STUDIES. 

About  three-fifths  of  the  High  School  course  is  required,  and  the 
remainder  is  elective.  Pupils  are  allowed  to  take  as  long  a  time  for 
the  course  as  they  desire.  Ihey  may  take  more  or  less  than  the  regular 
four  studies  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  course  in  four  years. 
The  extent  to  which  pupils  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  is  shown 
by  the  following: 

About  480  pupils  were  enrolled  during  the  first  term  of  1905-6;  the 
number  taking  five  studies  was  28;  number  taking  three  studies  was  46; 
number  taking  two  studies  was  10. 

The  number  taking  the  various  studies  offered  in  the  course  for 
the  year  1905-6  was  as  follows; 

English,  501;  Latin,  226;  German,  230;  U.  S.  History,  24;  English 
History,  76;  Ancient  History,  187;  Physiology,  212;  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, 48;  Commercial  Geography,  43;  Commercial  Law,  15;  Book- 
Keeping,  26;  Manual  Training,  95;  Domestic  Science,  76;  Freehand 
Drawing,  37;  Music  (Chorus)  336;  Algebra,  299;  Geometry,  136;  Physics, 
44;   Chemistry,  33;    Botany,  143;    Physical  Geography,  69. 


SCHOLARSHIP  OF  PUPILS. 

Occasionally  some  pupil  who  fails  in  his  school  studies  excuses 
himself  by  saying  that  everybody  else  failed.  In  the  markings  adopted 
"E"  represents  the  highest  mark;  "G"  the  next,  "F"  the  lowest  passing 
mark  and  "P"  is  below  passing.  The  per  cent  of  marks  of  various 
grades  for  a  recent  term  was  as  follows: 

"E",  10  per  cent;  "G",  52  per  cent;  '*F",  30  per  cent;  "P",  7  per  cent. 
The  larger  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  able  to  secure  the  very  creditable 
records  of  "E"  and  "G". 

EXTRA  CREDITS.  " 

Thirty-two  credits  are  required  for  graduation  from  the  High  School, 
a  credit  being  one-half  year's  work  in  a  study.  Of  the  class  of  190.6 
thirty-two  had  from  one  to  five  credits  more  than  the  number  required 
for  graduation. 
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DOES  THE  WORK  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AFFECT  THE  HEALTH 
OF  PUPILS  UNFAVORABLY? 

In  November  last  the  following  questions  were  submitted  to  over  one 
hundred  teachers  in  the  Elgin  public  schools,  and  they  were  asked  to  se- 
cure all  the  information  possible  and  report  after  about  two  months.  Con- 
sidering the  sensational  articles  that  have  appeared  in  various  perodicals 
of  the  country  from  time  to  time  on  "The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents," 
and  other  topics  pertaining  to  the  ill  effects  of  school  work,  these  answers 
from  more  than  one  hundred  intelligent  teachers,  the  most  of  whom  are 
in  close  touch  with  the  parents  in  relation  to  nearly  all  questions  per- 
taining to  the  welfare  of  the  children  under  their  care,  are  of  rather  more 
than  passing  interest. 

The  questions  were  as  follows: 

1.  How  many  of  your  pupils  are  in  poor  health? 

2.  From  what  you  can  learn  do  you  think  the  school  work  is  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  poor  health  of  the  pupils?  In  how  many  in- 
stances?   In  what  grades? 

3.  If  the  school  work  affects  the  health  unfavorablly,  is  it  be- 
cause of  too  much  work  or  of  worry  over  certain  kinds  of  work? 

4.  What  kind  of  work,  or  work  in  what  subjects,  causes  overwork 
or  worry? 

5.  How  many  of  the  pupils  who  will  fail  in  their  school  work  this, 
term  fail  on  account  of  poor  health? 

6.  Are  children  who  have  poor  health  frequently  out  late  nights? 

7.  How  many  are  cigarette  smokers? 

The  summary  of  the  answers  to  the  first  question  was  as  follows: 
Grade  1       2       3       4       5       6       7       8       9     10     11  12 

Number  in 
poor 

health  12      13      10      10      12      13       6      10       5       3       0  4 

Total  below  the  high  school  86. 
Total  in  the  high  school  12. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  high  school  about  five  hundred  pupils  and 
in  the  grades  about  thirty-five  hundred. 

It  appears  from  these  reports  that  the  number  in  poor  health  does 
not  increase  as  the  pupils  advance  to  the  higher  grades  as  might  be  ex- 
pected if  it  were  true  that  school  work  and  school  conditions  affect  the 
health  of  children  unfavorably.  However,  the  answers  to  the  other 
questions  are  even  more  conclusive  than  those  in  respect  to  the  number 
in  poor  health. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  is  the  school  work  responsible  for 
the  poor  health  of  the  children?  the  teachers  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  the  school  work  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  poor  health 
of  the  ninety-eight  pupils  reported.  There  were  a  few  qualified  answers 
to  this  question  such  as,  "One  fifth  grade  pupil  is  affected  with  a 
nervous  disease  that  makes  any  amount  of  work  react  unfavorably." 
"One  fifth  grade  boy  is  overurged  at  home.  One  senior  in  high  school 
is  troubled  with  headaches,  due,  possibly  to  weak  eyes,  and  one  suffers 
from  too  close  confinement  indoors."      As  far  as  could  be  ascertained 
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none  of  these  cases  of  ill  health  is  due,  either  in  the  opinion  of  the 
teachers  or  of  the  parents,  to  school  work  or  school  conditions. 

The  nature  of  the  answers  to  the  second  question  was  such  as  to 
practically  answer  the  third  in  regard  to  overwork  and  worry.  A  few  were 
found  who  worry  a  little, — some  not  as  much  as  their  teachers  wish  they 
might, — but  none  enough  to  effect  health  unfavorably. 

No  one  study  seems  to  trouble  the  young  people  more  than  another. 
Three  pupils  out  of  about  four  thousand  worry  a  little  over  Arithmetic, 
but  their  worry  is  not  of  a  serious  nature.  This  undoubtedly  does  not 
mean  that  only  three  pupils  out  of  that  number  ever  complain  that 
Arithmetic  is  difficult,  especially  when  the  skating  is  good,  but  the  worry 
of  the  others  is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning.  A  few  also 
worry  a  little  over  Geography,  Grammar,  and  History,  and  one  is  troubled 
by  low  marks,  but,  the  health  of  these  pupils  is  not  in  any  degree  affected 
by  this  worry. 

Nineteen  pupils  below  the  high  school  and  six  in  the  high  school,  be- 
cause of  poor  health  fail  to  do  the  assigned  school  work.  These  include 
those  who  have  been  absent  from  .school  for  a  considerable  time  on  ac- 
cause  of  poor  health,  fail  to  do  the  assigned  school  work.  These  include 
better  than  ii  was  before  they  entered  the  high  school;  the  long  walk 
necessary  in  their  cases  agrees  with  them. 

As  far  as  teachers  were  able  to  ascertain  there  are  very  few  habit- 
ual cigarette  smokers  in  the  schools.  Out  of  about  three  hundred  pupils 
in  one  school  the  principal  report's  no  cigarette  smokers.  Only  nineteen 
such  cases  were  reported. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  to  have  all  parents  answer  these  questions, 
and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  any  whose  children  are  unfavorably 
affected  by  school  conditions,  school  work  or  worry  over  school  work, 
do  so.  Often,  it  may  be  observed,  there  are  conditions  outside  of  school 
that  tend  to  break  down  health  much  faster  and  more  surely  than  school 
study.  One  of  these  may  be  too  long  and  too  arduous  piano  practice  for 
young  children,  and  occasionally  it  happens  that  a  child  does  not  have,  or 
does  not  eat  it,  if  he  has  it,  sufficiently  nutritious  food.  These  are  condi- 
tions over  which  the  school  has  no  control. 

Possibly  some  local  conditions  may  conduce  to  the  general  good 
health  of  the  pupils.  Pupils  in  the  high  school  are  allowed,  on  request 
of  parents,  to  take  up  as  little  work  as  the  parents  desire. 

If  the  pupil  does  not  feel  strong  enough  to  carry  the  regular  four  stud- 
ies, five  recitations  per  week,  he  may  take  three,  two  or  one.  If  the  pupils' 
work  or  study  outside  of  school  occupies  a  part  of  their  time  they  are 
strongly  urged  to  do  less  in  school.  From  five  to  ten  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  high  school  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege. 
About  the  same  number  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  do  more 
than  the  regular  work.  Then,  too,  the  fact  that  pupils  in  the  high  school 
are  promoted  by  subjects  rather  than  by  classes  no  doubt  relieves  the 
pressure  to  some  extent.  Each  pupil  receives  his  credit  in  each  study 
whenever  he  completes  the  required  work  in  that  subject,  without  any 
reference  to  his  standing  in  other  studies  in  his  grade  or  class.  This 
custom  of  promoting  by  subjects  rather  than  by  classes  has  been  in  vogue 
for  ten  years  or  more,  and  has  been  found  to  work  well.  The  same  lati- 
tude is  allowed  pupils  in  the  grades  as  far  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it. 
If  a  pupil  is  found  who,  for  any  good  reason,  ought  to  do  less  than  the 
regular  work  of  the  grade,  he  is  allowed  to  drop  whatever  study  or  studies 
seem  best  for  the  time  being,  with  the  understanding  that  the  required 
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work  must  all  be  completed  before  passing  to  the  high  school.  Only 
rarely  does  a  pupil  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity,  but  I  have  in  mind 
the  case  of  one  girl,  then  in  poor  health,  who  worried  a  great  deal  over 
her  arithmetic  work  when  in  the  sixth  grade.  She  enjoyed  her  other 
school  work.  It  became  a  question  of  leaving  school  altogether  or  drop- 
ping the  arithmetic.  She  was  allowed  to  do  the  latter  and  did  not  take 
it  up  again  until  she  had  completed  her  preparation  in  other  lines  for 
the  high  school.  She  then  took  up  the  arithmetic  and  completed  the 
work  in  a  half  year.  She  is  now  in  comparatively  good  health,  and  is 
progressing  well  in  her  high  school  work. 

Another  condition  that  may  also  have  some  influence  on  the  health 
of  pupils  is  the  custom,  brought  about  by  general  agreement  of  the 
parents,  that  no  parties  for  young  people  in  school  shall  be  given  except 
Friday  or  Saturday  evenings.  This  action  was  taken  on  the  suggestion 
of  some  parents  of  children  about  to  enter  the  high  school,  and  has  been 
practically  ratified  by  all  parents.  The  number  of  parties  has  greatly 
decreased  since  this  action. 

Possibly  some  other  conditions  have  contributed  to  the  general  good 
health  of  the  pupils.  The  frequent  periods  of  rest  and  relaxation  given  by 
all  judicious  teachers,  the  almost  entire  absence  of  corporal  punishment, 
the  absence  of  examinations  to  determine  the  promotion  of  pupils  from 
grade  to  grade,  and  the  limited  election  of  studies  in  the  high  school, 
have  all  doubtless  contributed  their  share. 

I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  school  work  is  quite  as  strenuous  here 
as  elsewhere.  Pupils  are  under  strain  of  preparing  themselves  for  college 
and  of  meeting  the  requirements  in  full  of  these  very  exacting  institu- 
tions to  which  about  one  half  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  go. 

If  these  reports  of  teachers  are  reliable,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  them,  we  must  conclude  that,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  pupils  of  this 
city  are  concerned,  the  school  work  is  not  injurious  to  health.  Is  it  not 
probable  that  when  the  facts  are  obtained  it  will  be  found  that  like  con- 
ditions prevail  in  most  cities?  In  those  cities  where  large  numbers  of 
school  children  are  not  in  good  health,  if  there  are  such  cities,  is  it  not 
probable  that  conditions  over  which  the  schools  have  no  control  are  re- 
sponsible? It  would,  indeed,  be  interesting  to  hear  from  other  cities 
along  this  line.  There  is  usually  a  vast  difference  between  facts  and 
sensationalism. 


SCHOOLS  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO  AND  NOW. 
Spelling  and  Arithmetic  in  1846  and  in  1906. 
TEST  MADE  IN  THE  ELGIN  SCHOOLS  IN  JANUARY,  1906. 
And  the  Results  Compared  with  Similar  Test  made  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  1846. 

Sixty  years  ago  examinations  in  several  subjects  were  given  in  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  high  school,  and  the  questions  and  papers  were  found 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  attic  of  what  was  formerly  the  high  school  build- 
ing. Recently  the  results  of  these  examinations  in  Spelling  and  Arithmetic 
and  the  words  and  questions  used  have  been  published. 

The  tests  were  given  in  1846  to  pupils  of  the  first  year  high  school, 
pupils  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age.    The  same  tests  were  given 
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in  January  to  the  eighth  grade  class  that  was  about  to  enter  the  Elgin 
high  school. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  tests: 

Springfield.  Elgin. 
High  School,  1846;  8th  Grade,  1906.     1906,  8th  Grade. 
Number  of  Pupils  85  285  102 

Spelling,  per  cent,  correct  40.6  51.2  52.2 

Arithmetic,  per  cent,  correct     29.4  65.5  88 

It  appears  from  these  results  that  eighth  grade  pupils  of  the  present 
time  are  far  superior,  even  to  those  a  year  or  two  older,  of  sixty  years 
ago  in  both  Arithmetic  and  Spelling.  The  following  is  the  list  of  words 
given  in  spelling  tests:  (accidental,  accessible,  baptism,  chirography, 
characteristic,  deceitful,  descendant,  eccentric,  evanescent,  fierceness, 
feignedly,  ghastliness,  gnawed,  heiress,  hysterics,  imbecility,  inconceiv- 
able, inconvenience,  inefficient,  irresistible.) 

The  following  will  show  still  further  the  results  of  the  test: 

Springfield,  1846    Elgin,  1906 

Per  cent  of  class  above  70, 

the  present  passing  mark  17.6  22.5 

Number  of  pupils  who  missed  all  2  0 

Number  who  spell  only  one  correctly 

Number  who  missed  17  or  more  23  3 

Many  of  the  words  are  such  as  pupils  considerably  in  advance  of  the 
eighth  grade  are  more  likely  to  meet,  and  some  teachers  will  consider 
the  greater  part  of  the  list  such  as  should  not  be  given  to  pupils  below 
the  high  school.  However,  the  fact  that  23  members  of  the  class  of  1846 
failed  on  seventeen  or  more  of  the  twenty  words,  while  only  three  of  the 
Elgin  class  of  1906  failed  on  that  number,  shows  that  there  are  more 
good  spellers  now  than  formerly.  If  a  comparative  test  could  be  given 
on  the  words  commonly  used  by  eighth  grade  pupils,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  the  showing  would  be  even  better  in  favor  of  the  pupils  of  the 
present. 

The  following  questions  in  Arithmetic  were  submitted  for  the  ex- 
amination: 

(1.  Add  together  the  following  numbers:  Three  thousand  and  nine, 
twenty-nine,  one,  three  hundred  and  one,  sixty-one,  sixteen,  seven  hundred 
and  two,  nine  thousand,  nineteen  and  a  half,  one  and  a  half. 

2.  Multiply  10008  by  8009. 

3.  In  a  township  five  miles  wide  and  six  miles  long  how  many  acres? 

4.  How  many  steps  of  two  and  a  half  feet  each  will  a  person  take 
in  walking  a  mile? 

5.  What  is  one-third  of  175  1-2? 

6.  A  boy  bought  three  dozen  oranges  for  37  1-2  cents  and  sold  them 
for  1  1-2  cents  a  piece;  what  would  he  have  gained  if  he  had  sold  them 
for  2  1-2  cents  a  piece? 

7.  There  is  a  certain  number  one-third  of  which  exceeds  one-fourth 
of  it  by  two:  what  is  the  number? 

8.  What  is  the  simple  interest  on  $1,200  for  12  years,  11  months  and 
29  days? 

These  tests  were  given  in  Elgin  by  the  principals  of  the  schools  and  the 
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papers  marked  by  them.  Accurate  results  were  required  of  all  pupils; 
the  pupils  were  allowed  to  get  the  results  in  any  way  they  chose. 

Over  one  half  of  these  examples  were  passed  over  by  the  class  of 
sixty  years  ago  as  too  difficult  to  attempt,  and  according  to  the  report, 
"the  incorrect  answers  were  so  far  from  the  mark  as  to  overwhelm  one 
with  the  conviction  that  the  children  were  entirely  lacking  in  the  power 
to  mentally  approximate  results."  The  answers  of  the  pupil's  of  1906 
showed  thought  and  careful  work.  For  example,  one  pupil  noted  that 
the  time  in  the  eighth  problem  lacked  one  day  of  thirteen  years,  and  work- 
ed it  accordingly. 

Of  the  pupils  of  1846  less  than  half  obtained  the  correct  result  to 
the  first  example;  of  the  Elgin  eighth  grade  pupils  ninety-two  of  the  one 
hundred  two  pupils  taking  the  test  secured  the  correct  result.  To  the 
second,  fifty  out  of  eighty-five  secured  the  correct  result  in  1846,  while 
ninety-eight  of  one  hundred  two  Elgin  pupils  had  correct  answers.  To  the 
fourth,  eleven,  all  boys,  obtained  correct  answers  sixty  years  ago,  while 
eighty  seven  of  the  Elgin  boys  and  girls  had  correct  answers.  Seven  boys 
only  of  the  class  of  1846  secured  results  to  the  fifth  and  one  hundred  one 
of  the  one  hundred  two  pupils  of  Elgin  had  correct  answers. 

The  average  for  the  girls  sixty  years  ago  was  nine  per  cent.;  the 
average  for  the  Elgin  eighth  grade  girls  was  82.8  per  cent.  The  per  cent, 
of  correct  answers  for  the  Elgin  boys  was  92.8.  Forty-seven  of  the  one 
hundred  two  Elgin  boys  and  girls  secured  correct  answers  to  all  the  ex- 
amples, and  only  nine  failed  to  make  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent,  on 
the  test,  the  present  passing  mark.  (About  this  number  failed  of  pro- 
motion.) 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  pupils  of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  Abby  C. 
Wing  School  that  every  pupil  in  the  grade  passed  this  Arithmetic  test 
with  a  record  of  100. 

CONDITIONS  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

The  average  age  of  the  Springfield  pupils  who  took  the  test  sixty 
years  ago  was  about  sixteen  years,  while  the  average  age  of  the  Elgin 
pupils  was  about  fourteen  years.  Springfield  pupils  then  attended  school 
forty-four  weeks  of  five  days  of  six  hours  each;  Elgin  pupils  now  attena 
school  thirty-eight  weeks  of  five  days.  Nine  years  in  the  Springfield 
schools  was  equal  in  hours  to  twelve  years  in  the  Elgin  schools  at  the 
present  time. 

The  principal  studies  in  the  schools  then  were  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  There  was  a  little  geography,  bat  the  results  in 
this  were  even  poorer  than  the  results  in  other  studies.  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  ascertain  there  was  no  history  below  the  high  school.  They  had 
none  of  the  modern  "fads"  of  music,  drawing,  manual  training  or  nature 
study.  The  mathematics  below  the  high  school  was  limited  to  arithmetic. 
These  tests  seem  to  show  that  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  work  in  the  so- 
called  essentials  is  not  improved  by  devoting  more  time  to  it.  There  is 
a  limit  to  which  a  child  of  certain  degree  of  mental  development  can  go. 
If  you  improve  his  general  intellectual  power,  you  increase  his  ability  to 
do  difficulty  things  in  spelling,  arithmetic  or  any  other  study.  This  in- 
tellectual power  may  possibly  be  gained  better  by  studying  the  elements 
of  several  subjects  rather  than  attempting,  at  too  early  an  age,  the  ad- 
vanced and  too  difficulty  parts  of  a  few  subjects.  Power  to  think  logically 
is  a  desirable  result  of  education.  The  schools  at  the  present  time  seem 
to  be  giving  that  power.  The  pupils  of  the  present  seem  to  be  better 
thinkers  and  more  accurate  in  results  than  were  their  grandfathers.  Much 
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of  the  superiorty  of  the  schools  of  to-day  should,  without  question,  be 
attributed  to  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching. 

There  were  defects  in  the  educational  system  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing in  those  days  and  there  are  still  many  defects.  They  were  striving 
to  remove  those  defects.  We  should  seek  for  the  real  and  not  for  the 
imaginary  defects,  and  we  should  seek  also  the  real  and  not  the  imaginary 
causes  of  those  defects. 

SOME  THOUGHTS   FROM   TEN   YEARS   OF   EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

IN  ELGIN. 

A  few  of  the  aims  for  the  past  ten  years  have  been, 
(a)    To  make  the  teaching  thorough  in  all  branches  studied,  and 
to  make  the  curriculum  broad  enough  to  reach  those  of  different  tastes 
and  capacities,  and  to  produce  a  fairly  uniform,  all  round  development. 

(b)  To  adjust  the  work  to  the  capacities  of  the  pupils  of  the  various 
ages  and  conditions.  To  care  for  the  individual  child  and  not  to  regu- 
late his  progress  solely  by  that  of  his  mates. 

(c)  To  magnify  and  dignify  the  office  of  teacher;  to  secure  from 
teachers  a  dollar's  worth  of  service  for  a  dollar  of  pay,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  secure  for  teachers  a  dollar  of  pay  for  a  dollar's  worth  of 
service. 

(d)  To  consult  first  and  foremost  the  interests  of  "^he  children.  All 
other  considerations  must  be  subordinated  to  this. 

(e)  To  give  the  children  the  best  physical,  mental  and  moral  train- 
ing possible  under  the  circumstances. 

(f)  To  extend  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  young  people  the 
advantages  of  education,  and  to  so  inspire  them  that  they  will  seek  an 
education  and  not  merely  absorb  as  much  as  convenient  of  what  is 
thrown  in  their  way. 

(g)  To  teach  a  respect  for  law,  for  the  rights  of  others  and  for 
constituted  authority. 

Some,  not  all,  of  these  topics,  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

In  looking  over  the  work  of  the  last  ten  years  of  educational 
progress  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  much  that  is  distinctively  new.  The 
most  of  The  so-called  new  in  education  is  the  best  of  the  old  improved 
and  adapted  to  new  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  educational  movement 
for  the  last  ten  years  is  the  extension  of  education  to  a  larger  per  cent 
of  the  population  than  formerly.  If  we  believe,  as  every  true  American 
pretends  to  believe,  in  the  advantages  of  education  for  a  free  people,  and 
in  the  necessity  of  education  for  the  maintenance  of  free  government,  any 
greater  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  extension  of  the  blessings  of  education 
certainly  means  much  to  a  city  or  a  hamlet,  as  well  as  to  the  nation,  for 
a  nation  is  only  the  amalgamation  of  its  cities  and  hamlets. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  enrolled  in  the  high  school  of  this  city 
ten  of  every  one  thousand  of  population;  last  year  there  were  enrolled 
twenty-five  of  every  one  thousand  of  population.  This  increase  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  in  high  school  attendance  indicates  a  growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  education,  as  well  as  an  increased 
ability  to  provide  it.  Not  only  has  the  number  seeking  advanced  educa- 
tion increased  but  the  standard  of  secondary  education  has  been  steadily 
advancing.  A  comparison  of  the  courses  of  study  of  a  decade  ago  with 
those  of  the  present,  and  of  the  quality  of  work  done, shows  a  marked 
advance  in  both  respects. 

Some  have  been  solicitous,  when  they  have  noted  the  large  numbers 
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seeking  advanced  education  that  education  would  become  too  general,  and 
have  been  desirous  of  making  the  standard  still  higher  so  as  to  shut  out 
practically  all  but  the  most  mentally  alert.  So  high  do  such  people 
prize  an  education  that  they,  like  monopolists  in  other  lines,  would  keep 
the  greater  part  for  themselves.  But  no  such  narrow  view  of  education 
can  extend  very  far  in  America,  the  home  of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
The  better  class,  whatever  its  distinguishing  mark,  can  not  be  too  large. 
Any  standard  of  education  that  shuts  out  a  large  pait  of  the  people 
from  its  benefits  is  too  high  for  that  people.  It  wiuld  be  unfortu- 
nate and  unwise  for  us  to  try  to  force  our  school  curriculum 
upon  the  Filipinos.  One  in  a  thousand  might  come  up  to  it;  a  system 
of  education  is  not  planned  for  one  in  a  thousand,  but  for  the  many.  So 
any  standard  set  up  by  a  school  system  or  by  an  individual  teacher  that 
permits  only  a  few  to  attain  to  it  is  too  high  for  that  people  under  their 
present  conditions.  Those  pupils  who  by  hard  work  and  close  application 
show  progress  should  be  encouraged  to  obtain  all  the  education  possible. 
In  education  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift.  The  slow  child  is  more 
likely  to  form  correct  habits  of  work,  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  in  the 
long  run,  he  so  often  outstrips  his  more  brilliant  classmate.  Our  school 
marks  will  sometimes,  to  a  greater  degree,  take  into  account  the  rate  of 
growth  in  mental  ability,  as  well  as  the  advance  in  knowledge,  and 
will  give  more  credit  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  "  The  aim 
of  education  must  ever  be  the  development  of  the  fullest  and  soundest 
mental,  moral,  and  physical  life  of  which  the  particular  individual  is 
capable." 

THE  RELATION  OF  EDUCATION  TO  CRIME. 

If  one  were  to  examine  carefully  the  police  records,  I  feel  very  safe 
in  saying  that  he  would  find  few  names  recorded  there  of  those  who  have 
completed  the  eight  years  of  the  elementary  school  course,  and  still  fewer 
of  those  who  have  entered  upon  or  completed  a  high  school  course. 
Whether  the  crime  be  a  petty  drunk  or  a  grand  larceny,  it  would  make 
but  little  difference.  Our  criminals  are  recruited  largely  from  our  truants, 
and  from  those  who  from  one  cause  or  another  do  not  get  on  in  the 
schools.  If  anyone  does  not  believe  the  truth  of  this  statement  he  has 
only  to  examine  the  school  records,  the  reports  of  the  truant  officer  and 
the  police  records  and  be  convinced.  Education  gives  a  self-respect  and 
a'strengtTi  of  character  and  an  industry  incompatible  with  the  doings  of 
police  courts.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  found  to  be  made  up 
largely  of  those  who  may,  perhaps,  have  reached  a  higher  point,  but 
have  done  so  by  a  certain  brilliancy  of  mind,  and  not  by  any  good  habits 
of  work.  If  the  freeing  of  men  from  criminal  practices  were  the  only 
result  of  education,  the  State  would  still  be  interested  to  educate,  for  it 
costs  more  to  arrest  a  criminal,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  trying  and 
punishing  him,  than  it  costs  to  educate.  It  cost  last  year  about  $24  to 
educate  each  child  in  the  Elgin  schools.  It  cost  the  city  about  $30  to 
make  nearly  four  hundred  arrests  during  the  year. 

Every  year  well  spent  in  school  decreases  the  chances  of  one  becom- 
ing a  criminal,  and  increases  the  chances  of  his  becoming  a  desirable 
member  of  society.  If  this  is  true  we  ought  to  look  with  the  greatest 
favor  and  gratification  upon  the  increasing  numbers  in  our  higher  grades 
and  high  school,  and  to  strive  in  every  way  to  make  the  school  years  as 
many  and  as  profitable  as  we  can. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  CURRICULUM. 

With  the  extension  of  the  advantages  of  an  education  to  a  greater 
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number  has  necessarily  come  the  broader  curriculum,  and  especially  the- 
demand  for  what  may  be  termed  the  more  practical  studies.  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  education  that  reached  only  two  to  ten  in  a  thousand, 
the  education  that  reaches  a  larger  number  must  be  richer  and  morei 
varied.  It  was  less  than  ten  years  ago  that  a  well-arranged  commercial 
course  was  introduced  into  the  Elgin  High  School.  Following  this  has 
come  the  practical  studies  along  the  lines  of  drawing,  manual  training 
and  domestic  science.  Practical  as  these  studies  may  seem  they  are 
hardly  more  so  than  the  studies  in  science,  mathematics  and  other- 
branches,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  not  be  directly  applied  in  gaining, 
a  livelihood,  but  such  studies  none  the  less  give  a  training  that  may  be- 
directly  applied  in  whatever  work  one  may  undertake. 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  public  school  nearly  every  addition  to^ 
the  curriculum  has  been  met  with  the  cry  of  "  fad."  In  1816  there  were^ 
in  the  schools  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  856  pupils.  Only  476  of  these  chose^ 
writing,  or  had  it  selected  for  them  by  their  parents;  about  230  studied 
spelling;  153,  arithmetic;  85,  English  grammar;  75,  geography;  9, 
Latin,  and  1,  Greek.  The  only  universal  study  was  reading.  Reading 
was  then  the  only  fundamental  in  the  school  course.  Only  one-half  were 
taught  writing,  one-fourth  spelling,  one-sixth  arithmetic,  one-tenth  gram- 
mar, and  one-eleventh  geogrt^phy,  and  only  one-eightieth  were  taught  high 
school  studies.  At  the  present  time  all  children  are  taught  all  these^ 
common  branches,  and  several  more,  and  one-seventh  instead  of  one- 
eightieth  are  taught  high  school  studies.  The  most  of  the  students  in 
geography  in  this  Ipswich  school  were  in  one  school  where  the  teacher 
was  considered  a  faddist.  Ipswich  was  at  that  time  about  the  most 
important  public  school  town  in  the  United  States.  The  non-essentials 
of  one  century  are  the  essentials  of  another.  The  schools  of  today  ad- 
minister to  a  vastly  different  constituency  from  those  of  a  century  ago. 

What,  then,  are  the  essentials  of  an  education?  Probably  every  man 
has  a  different  answer.  Perhaps  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  essentials  are 
those  studies  that  prepare  for  complete  living.  That  father  who  wishes 
his  son  prepared  to  do  a  certain  thing  so  that  at  fourteen  years  of  age 
he  may  be  able  to  earn  three  dollars  per  week  has  his  idea  of  the  essen- 
tials. The  other  father  who  wishes  his  son  to  take  a  high  place  in  the 
technical  pursuits,  and  selects  only  those  studies  that  contribute  directly 
to  this  end,  has  his  idea  of  the  essentials.  Both  take  the  narrow  view, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  wholly  the  family  and  the  State  for  which 
the  child  is  being  educated,  and  all  those  things  that  are  to  bring  comfort 
and  enjoyment. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Cicero  said,  "A  liberal  education  supplies 
that  whereby  both  the  mind  may  be  refreshed  after  the  noise  of  the 
forum,  and  the  ears,  fatigued  with  wrangling,  may  find  repose."  He  sug- 
gested that  even  the  mind  was  in  danger  of  giving  way  under  the  strain 
of  business  unless  relaxed  by  "studies  that  bring  enjoyment,  delight  us 
at  home,  and  do  not  hinder  us  abroad."  If  there  were  need  of  studies 
that  would  bring  relaxation  two  thousand  years  ago,  what  can  we  say 
of  such  need  in  this  strenuous  age? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  argue  at  present  in  favor  of  those  studies 
which  contribute  to  business  success,  but  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  those  studies  that  "foster  youth,  delight  old  age, 
adorn  prosperity,  and  offer  a  refuge  and  a  comfort  in  adversity,"  are 
among  the  essentials.  What  millionaire  who  has  been  denied  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education  would  not  give  generously  of  his  millions  if 
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he  could  but  acquire  its  benefits.  Many  such  men  iiave  generously 
founded  institutions  of  learning  that  others  might  have  opportunities 
which  were  not  permitted  to  them.  But  which  of  the  studies  now  in  our 
curriculum  is  not  essential  for  complete  living  for  use,  for  enjoyment^ 
•or  for  comfort? 

I  have  been  interested  to  note  the  increasing  numbers  who  are 
making  use  of  their  knowledge  of  various  subjects  gained  in  the  High 
.School.  A  few  cases  may  be  cited  as  typical.  We  have  heard  much 
about  drawing  as  a  fad.  A  short  time  ago  a  desirable  position  was  open 
as  private  stenographer  to  one  who  does  a  large  amount  of  editorial  and 
art  work  for  a  large  publishing  house.  It  went  to  a  graduate  of  the 
Elgin  High  School  who  received  her  training  in  stenography  and  art  in 
the  High  School.  She  is  filling  the  position  admirably,  and  rendering 
-valuable  assistance  to  the  art  work.  Another  young  artist  who  received 
all  her  training  in  the  High  School  has  recently  accepted  a  position  in 
the  art  department  of  another  large  publishing  house. 

Numerous  positions  as  book-keepers  and  stenographers  are  being 
acceptably  filled  by  those  who  have  received  their  entire  training  in  the 
public  schools. 

Our  Domestic  Science  Department  is  young  yet,  but  it  is  teaching 
our  young  people  how  to  prepare  a  wholesome  dinner,  as  well  as  how  to 
preserve  health  by  eating  pure,  well-cooked  food.  When  it  shall  teach 
them  to  avoid  all  canned  goods  that  are  doped  with  poisonous  preserva- 
tives, and  how  to  detect  poisons  in  milk  and  other  foods,  and  extend  its 
influence  so  that  every  child  old  enough  to  wash  dishes  shall  be  taught 
that  death  lurks  in  a  half-washed  milk-bottle  and  in  a  garbage-littered 
back  yard;  when  it  shall  teach  that  patent  medicines  are  destroyers  and 
not  aids  to  disgestion,  and  that  the  most  of  the  patent  foods  are  a  gastro- 
nomic curse;  when  it  shall  teach  the  young  men  who  are  to  handle  our 
food  supplies  how  to  select  pure  foods,  and  how  to  display  them  so  that 
they  will  be  kept  pure  and  not  be  contaminated  by  the  Just  of  the  street 
and  other  filth,  then  it  will  more  nearly  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  established.  Surely  this  is  a  study  that  "delights  us  at  home  and 
does  not  hinder  us  abroad." 

NATURE  STUDIES. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  has  been  accomplished  by  any 
educational  movement,  but  those  who  have  been  at  all  conversant  with 
the  movement  in  nature  study  and  science, — the  movement  to  bring 
young  people  near  to  nature,  to  make  them  understand  and  respect  the 
things  their  Creator  has  placed  in  the  world  for  their  enjoyment,  comfort 
and  use, — for  that  in  substance  what  the  nature  study  movements,  as  I  see 
it,  has  meant,  have  seen  a  marked,  not  to  say  marvellous,  change  in  the 
attitude  of  children  toward  nature  and  natural  science.  , 

The  great  increase  in  the  interest  in  gardening,  care  of  growing 
things,  throughout  the  country,  and  the  impetus  given  to  this  work  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  but  one  phase  of  the  nature  study  movement. 
In  Elgin  the  increase  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  gardens  at  the  homes  of 
the  children  in  two  years,  gardens  cared  for  by  the  children,  and  the 
lessons  gained  in  industry,  care  and  patience  would  more  than  pay  for 
all  the  time  and  money  expended  upon  nature  study  in  the  schools  in  a 
decade,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  of  the  health  giving  exercise  in  the 
open  air. 

When  young  we  were  taught  we  ought  to  protect  the  birds  because 
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God  made  them.  Reasonable  as  this  was  it  did  not  prevent  us  from  rob- 
bing the  nests  and  throwing  stones  at  the  songsters.  The  boy  who  has 
spent  a  few  mornings  in  the  woods  studying  the  habits  of  birds,  and  is 
trying  to  grow  plants  and  flowers  and  fruits,  and  who  has  learned  that 
birds  destroy  millions  of  insects  that  are  injurious  to  his  plants  and  flowers 
and  fruits,  does  not  need  a  law  to  prevent  his  throwing  stones  at  birds. 
The  interest  in  gardening  and  in  the  study  of  birds  in  schools  will  do 
more  to  protect  the  birds  than  all  the  laws  and  moral  teaching  along  this 
line  could  do  in  a  century;  and  one  teacher  who  loves  nature  and  knows 
birds  can  do  more  than  a  dozen  policemen.  (Her  salary  would  not  be 
as  much  as  that  of  one  policeman,  but  that  does  not  count.) 

The  study  of  nature  has  done  much  to  protect  property,  because  one 
who  has  become  the  owner  of  a  small  garden  of  choice  flowers,  or  of  a 
few  trees,  has  greater  respect  for  the  flowers  and  trees  oi'  his  neighbors. 
Those  who  destroy  are  those  who  own  nothing  and  have  no  interest  in 
property.  When  one  has  property  that  he  wishes  others  to  respect  he 
begins  to  respect  the  property  of  others. 

We  are  looking  in  this  age  for  practical  studies  and  in  our  haste  to 
see  results  have  called  all  nature  studies  fads.  The  study  of  soil  in 
some  of  our  state  universities  has  added  more  wealth  to  the  state  than 
the  departments  making  those  studies  will  cost  in  many  years.  A  little 
nature  study,  a  few  experiments  with  seed  corn  in  Iowa  added  millions 
of  bushels  to  the  crop  last  year,  and  millions  of  dollars  to  the  pockets 
of  the  farmer. 

A  little  nature  study,  a  simple  experiment  with  a  kite,  started  in- 
vestigations into  the  use  that  could  be  made  of  electricity.  Morse  soon 
followed  with  the  telegraph,  and  Bell  with  the  telephone;  then  came  the 
electric  light,  the  electric  street  car,  and  then  the  electric  motor  for  a 
thousand  and  one  uses.  Possibly  some  think  Franklin  should  have  been  in 
better  business,  learning  to  spell  or  learing  to  extract  cube  root,  or  learn- 
ing some  of  the  "essentials".  But  he  was  spelling  out  success  for  his 
people  and  extracting  power  from  the  clouds.  Important  as  any  subject 
is,  if  the  time  required  for  it  is  so  great  that  there  is  not  time  left  to 
think,  then  that  subject  is  learned  at  too  great  a  sacrifice.  Between  a 
nation  poor  in  any  art  and  a  nation  of  thinkers  it  ought  not  to  take  us 
long  to  choose.  The  schools  that  can  make  both  thinkers  and  artists  of 
a  larger  number  are  a  long  way  ahead  of  those  that  made  neither  ex- 
cept in  a  few  cases. 

Luther  Burbank  in  his  great  work  in  adapting  plants  to  conditions 
promises  to  make  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  fruitful.  We  used  to  send 
out  an  army  when  we  wanted  more  land.  In  the  future  we  shall  send 
out  a  Burbank.  For  the  one  goverments  have  appropriated  millions;  for 
the  other  they  have  thus  far  given  little  or  nothing.  After  all,  nature 
studies,  leading  to  science  studies,  may  be  among  the  most  practical 
studies  in  the  curriculum,  to  say  nothing  of  the  value  Cicero  would  give 
them  for  ttheir  power  to  "refresh  the  mind  after  the  noise  of  the  forum, 
and  to  give  repose  to  ears  fatigued  with  wrangling." 

The  results  in  all  work  are  not  always  as  tangible  as  we  could  wish. 
The  work  in  nature  study  has  been  at  times  desultory,  and  the  results 
far  from  satisfactory.  It  will  continue  to  be  so  until  we  have  a  genera- 
tion of  teachers  thoroughly  trained  in  the  correct  methods  of  science 
in  place  of  those  trained  by  the  old  unscientific  practices.  But  better 
enough  of  the  seemingly  desultory  work  to  keep  alive  the  interest  in 
out  of  door  life  than  none  at  all. 
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ADVANCEMENT  BASED  ON  ABILITY  IF  INDIVIDUAL  PUPIL. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  tendencies  in  present  day  education  is  the 
arrangement  whereby  each  child  has  an  opportunity  to  advance  in  his 
work  as  his  ability  warrants  with  a  pace  not  regulated  solely  by  the  pace 
of  his  classmates.  The  old  schools  gave  opportunity  for  this  advance- 
ment without  any  patent  methods,  plans  or  systems  by  encouraging  the 
child  to  work  ahead  of  his  class.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  "Pueblo 
Plan,"  "The  Batavia  System,"  and  the  "Elizabeth  Method."  All  these 
devices  are  considerably  inferior  to  the  old  plan  because  they  depend 
upon  the  teacher,  whereas  the  old  plan  depended  upon  the  in- 
dividual initiative  of  the  pupil,  guided  and  inspired  by  the  teacher. 
It  is  worth  while  occasionally  for  the  child  to  attack,  single 
handed,  a  new  subject  and  to  learn  from  the  demonstration  in  a  good 
text-book  how  to  proceed,  rather  than  to  learn  it  all  from  the  lips  of 
his  teacher.  When  he  has  reached  his  limit,  and  before  he  has  wasted 
too  much  time,  the  teacher  should  come  in. 

Some  children  can  do  more  than  others  and  should  be  allowed  an 
opportunity.  Ability  to  do  the  next  thing  ought  to  be  the  test  for  advance- 
ment and  not  the  time  spent,  the  number  of  problems  solved,  the  number 
of  themes  written,  or  the  number  of  rules  learned.  When  a  child  has 
this  ability  he  is  ready  for  the  next  class,  and  no  system  ought  to  pre- 
vent his  going  there,  and  no  machinery  ought  to  be  necessary  to  get  him 
there  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  machine  that  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  child  ought  to  be  smashed  without  cermony,  whether 
it  be  a  political  machine  that  selects  teachers,  determines  the  course  of 
of  study  and  selects  text-books  for  political  or  personal  gain  or  favor 
or  that  of  the  teacher  who  warps  her  pupils  to  her  personal  convenience 
comfort  and  whims. 

In  some  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country  high  school  teachers  are 
discussing  whether  or  not  they  shall  promote  their  pupils  by  classes 
or  by  subjects,  the  custom  at  present  being  to  promote  only  by  classes; 
that  is,  if  pupil  in  any  year  in  the  high  school  course  fails  in  one  subject 
he  fails  in  all,  and  must  repeat  even  those  subjects  in  which  he  has  made 
a  good  average.  For  a  decade  nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  allowed  in 
the  Elgin  schools.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  offered  why  a  child  in 
any  department  should  repeat  work  in  which  he  has  succeeded. 

The  physical  force  of  all  children  is  not  the  same.  The  health  of 
some  will  not  allow  them  to  do  as  much  as  others.  A  few  ought  to  do 
more  than  the  regularly  prescribed  work.  Many,  doubtless,  ought  to  do 
less.  Says  a  physician  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  "Both  my  children  could  have 
completed  the  high  school  course  if  they  had  been  allowed  a  year  or 
two  more  of  time."  Our  practice  for  years  has  been  to  allow  as  much 
time  as  necessarry  to  complete  the  high  school  course,  or  the  school 
course  in  general.  The  length  of  the  high  school  course  is  usually  re- 
garded as  four  years,  but  if  one  needed  to  take  five  or  six  years  there  has 
not  been  the  slightest  objection  and  some  have  done  so,  taking  fewer 
than  the  regular  number  of  studies.  The  course  in  the  grades  is  eight 
years  and  there  is  a  prescribed  amount  of  work  to  be  completed;  but  if 
some  child  needs  nine,  or  only  six  or  seven  then  there  is  flexibility  enough 
to  accommodate  him.  It  is  far  better  for  a  child  to  take  less  than  the 
prescribed  number  of  studies  and  succeed  than  to  take  all  and  form  the 
habit  of  failure.  There  is  nothing  sacred  about  the  number  of  studies  a 
child  shall  take  each  year  of  his  life,  even  if  there  is  in  the  number  he 
shall  complete  before  he  passes  to  a  certain  department.  Each  child 
should  do  what  he  can  now,  and  do  the  remainder  some  other  time. 
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AN  INCREASE  IN  DESIRE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

The  advances  in  education  in  the  last  decade  are  not  more  impor- 
tant in  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  curriculum,  than  in  the 
change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  regarding  the  essentials  of  an 
education.  A  decade  ago,  as  is  evident  from  the  number  seeking  a 
higher  education,  most  parents  regarded  a  part  or  at  most  the  whole 
of  the  course  in  the  elementary  schools  as  sufficient.  Now  nothing  less 
than  a  high  school  education  is  deemed  sufficient,  and  for  all  who  can 
possibly  secure  it  a  college  education  is  no  longer  a  luxury,  but  an  essen- 
tial to  the  highest  success.  Ten  years  ago  there  were,  I  think,  three  or 
four  graduates  of  the  Elgin  High  School  in  college  and  in  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  Last  year  there  were  about  sixty,  and  for  the  present 
year  there  are  over  ninety.  To  be  sure  there  are  still  a  few  parents  who 
think  their  children  geniuses  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  same  laws 
that  govern  common  humanity.  These  parents  often  think  that  if  a  boy 
at  an  early  age  develops,  for  example,  a  liking  for  electricity,  he  should 
throw  aside  everything  else  and  devote  himself  to  that,  as  if,  forsooth, 
nature  had  endowed  him  far  above  common  mortals,  and  whether  he 
works  or  whether  he  studies  he  is  destined  to  become  a  wizard.  Such 
an  attitude  of  a  parent  is  as  blighting  to  budding  genius  as  an  early  frost 
to  corn.  I  have  been  a  pedagogue  for  twenty  years  or  more,  and  I  have 
seen  many  an  embryonic  genius,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  parents, 
but  not  one  such  has  become  even  an  ordinary  expert.  Genius  has  been 
definied  as  ninety  per  cent  hard  work,  five  per  cent  pluck  and  five  per 
cent  natural  ability.  Almost  any  ordinary  child  has  the  five  per  cent 
natural  ability,  but  few  are  willing  to  mix  it  with  the  ninety  per  cent 
of  hard  work. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  not  a  little  of  this  increased  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people  is  due  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  teachers  to  keep  the 
patrons  of  the  schools  in  touch  with  the  school  work.  The  knowledge 
thus  gained  by  the  parents  of  the  .  aims  and  ideals  of  the  schools  has 
readily  secured  their  co-operation.  The  fact  that  nearly  four  thousand 
visits  were  made  to  the  schools  last  year  by  parents  and  others  means 
much  for  education  in  a  city.  Parents  have  been  willing  to  make  sac- 
rifices to  keep  their  children  in  school  as  long  as  they  could  be  assured 
that  their  children  were  profiting  thereby. 

To  lead  the  pupils  to  succeed  has  been  one  of  the  aims  of  the  schools. 
Nothing  is  so  disasterous  to  a  child  as  to  get  the  habit  of  failure.  To 
give  the  necessary  help  at  the  right  time,  and  not  to  give  so  much  help 
that  the  pupil  will  fail  to  gain  that  self-reliance  so  necessary  in  edu- 
cation, will  always  be  one  of  the  great  problems  in  teaching.  The  teacher 
who  can  draw  out  the  best  in  both  the  slow  and  the  quick  pupils  is  the 
one  every  school  should  have. 

CHANGES  IN  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Perhaps  no  better  evidence  of  the  hold  education  has  upon  the 
people  can  be  found  than  the  demand  for  better  trained  teachers,  and 
the  way  in  which  that  demand  has  been  met.  Changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  Elgin  in  that  respect  are  typical  of  those  that  have  taken  place 
in  ither  communities.  Ten  years  ago,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  Elgin 
had  in  her  teaching  force  three  per  cent  of  normal  school  graduates; 
five  per  cent  of  college  graduates,  and  nine-two  per  cent  with  only  a 
high  school  education  or  less. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-six  per  cent  of  normal  school 
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graduates,  twenty-one  per  cent  of  college  graduates,  twenty-eight  per 
cent  who  have  one  year  either  in  normal  school  or  college  beyond  a  high 
school  education,  and  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  instead  of  ninety-two  per 
cent,  who  have  only  a  high  school  education  or  less. 


MORAL  EDUCATION. 

Some  very  good  peaople  are  anxious  lest  the  schools  shall  not  do 
their  duty  in  character  building.  I  have  no  doubt  we  are  all  agreed 
that  character  building  is  the  first  and  greatest  aim  of  education;  but 
how  to  secure  results  is  where  the  disagreement  arises.  Moral  education 
to  some  means  simply  the  memorizing  of  so  many  sayings  on  morality 
or  the  study  of  the  catechism.  To  others  it  means  the  formation  of 
habits  of  correct,  systematic  thought  and  work;  the  cultivation  of  re- 
spect for  law  and  the  rights  of  others,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of 
willing  obedience  to  laws  and  necessary  regulations.  The  public  schools 
are  concerned  not  so  much  with  the  forms  of  moral  teaching  as  with 
those  agencies  that  build  strong  characters;  not  so  much  with  the  theory 
as  with  the  practice  of  character  building. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  schools  is  to  teach  loyalty,  obedience 
to  and  respect  for  laws,  truthfulness,  honesty,  self-control,  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others.  Of  necessity  these  man  becoming,  not  to  say 
"king  becoming,  graces,"  are  not  only  learned  but  practiced  daily  in 
every  well-ordered  school.  Every  well-conducted  school  exercise  is 
a  lesson  in  some  one  or  more  of  these  essentials  of  character,  and  hence  a 
moral  lesson. 

The  school  is  a  place  where  correct  habits  of  work  and  of  thought 
are  formed.  Pupils  forget  the  most  of  the  facts  they  are  taught.  In  ten 
years  these  facts  will  be  as  though  they  had  not  been.  What  will  be 
left?  Hardly  a  Latin  word;  surely  not  a  proposition  in  Geometry,  nor  a 
problem  in  Algebra;  hardly  a  rule  of  Grammar  or  of  Rhetoric;  but  there 
will  be  left  the  habits  formed  in  doing  work  well.  There  will  be  left  a 
trace  of  the  method  of  thought  and  of  work.  These  alone  are  worth  the 
time  necessary  to  secure  an  education  if  those  habits  and  methods  are 
correct.  There  will  be  left  the  principles  of  right  conduct,  inculcated 
by  the  practice  of  right  conduct  throughout  the  years  of  school  life. 
How  important,  then,  that  the  practices  in  the  schoolroom  be  such  as 
to  make  their  impression.  This  is  a  world  of  work.  Everyone  who  does 
not  learn  to  love  work  while  young  is  destined  to  a  life  of  misery.  Per- 
haps no  educational  doctrine  has  ever  met  so  much  opposition  as  the 
doctrine  of  interest,  simply  because  it  is  misunderstood.  It  does  not  mean 
never  has  meant  that  we  should  make  school  work  easy  in  order  to 
make  it  of  such  interest  that  pupils  will  want  to  do  it.  The  one  who  has 
learned  to  obey  the  scriptural  injunction  of  "whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  ft  with  thy  might,"  is  well  started  on  the  road  to  a  happy,  a  suc- 
cessful and  a  moral  career.  As  one  of  the  best  things,  then,  that  the 
schools  are  trying  to  bringing  to  the  people  this  gospel  of  interesting,  joy- 
and  never  has  meant  that  we  should  make  school  work  easy  in  order  to 
ous  work  will  go  far  toward  making  better  men  and  women  in  every  walk 
of  life. 

Doubtless  there  are  still  many  weak  spots  in  the  schools.  All  pupils 
are  not  as  interested  as  they  should  be.  So  parents  are  not  as  enthusi- 
astic supporters  of  the  teachers  we  could  desire.    Some  teachers  may 
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not  quite  meet  our  ideals.  There  was  much  that  was  good  in  the  old 
education,  and  much  good  in  the  new.  Our  aim  should  be  to  adopt  and 
adapt  the  best  of  the  old  and  the  best  of  the  new.  Holmes'  philosophy 
of  the  "One  Hoss  Shay"  well  applies  to  a  school: 

"Now  in  building  of  chaises  I'll  tell  you  what, 
There's  always  somewhere  a  weakest  spot; 
And  the  way  to  fix  it,  as  I  maintain,  is  only  jest 
To  make  that  spot  as  strong  as  the  rest." 

For  this  we  must  work  unitedly,  vigorously  and  wisely. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  A.  WHITNEY, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


FIRST  GRADE  ROOM,  WING  SCHOOL. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


ELGIN  HIGH  SCHOOL  1905-6 


No  of  pupils  first  semester   

No.  of  pupils  second  semester   "  

No.  of  recitations  per  week  

No.  of  individual  lessons  given  during  the  year  .  . 
Amount  expended  for  groceries,  meat,  milk,  etc. 
Gas  (estimated)   


59 
56 

5 


.12,230 
$192.28 
30.00 


Total   

Amount  received  from  evening  classes 


$222.28 
7.50 


Total  expenses   

Average  cost  per  lesson  per  pupil 


.$214.78 
$  .OIG 


A  series  of  interesting  experiments  was  tried  by  the  students  of 
this  department. 

It  was  found  upon  investigation  that  the  average  daily  wage  of  an 
Elgin  laborer  is  $1.75.  Statistics  show  that  about  50  per  cent  of  one's 
income  goes  for  food.  This  allowed  $.875  for  food  and  its  preparation. 
As  the  cost  of  gas  could  not  be  exactly  reckoned  each  class  was  divided  in- 
to groups  of  five,  and  each  group  requested  to  prepare  a  meal  consisting 
of  meat,  potatoes,  one  vegetable,  bread  and  butter,  a  drink  and  a  dessert, 
the  cost  of  which  should  not  exceed  35  cents.  (It  was  figured  that  the 
heaviest  meal  of  the  day  would  cost  as  much  as  the  other  two  together.) 
The  results  were  varied  and  some  menus  were  as  follows. 


Hamburg  steak   $.10 

Potatoes   03 

Parsnips  05 

Bread   03 

Tea   05 

Jello   05 

Butter,  pepper,  salt,  etc  05 


$.36 


Pork  and  Beans 
Brown  Bread   . . 


$.13 
..07 
.04 
.05 
.05 


Coffee 


Milk,  butter,  etc. 
Gelatine  Pudding 


$.34 
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Sausage  $.08 

Potatoes  03 

Bread   03 

Tea   02 

Butter,  milk,  etc  05 

Tomatoes   10 

Cornstarch  pudding   05 


$.36 

In  most  cases  there  was  enough  left  to  satisfy  one  or  more  guests. 
These  experiments  have  been  found  to  be  of  great  practical  value  to 
the  pupils. 

Respectfuly  submitted, 

SARAH  D.  COUPLAND 

Instructor 

MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  report  on  manual  training  for  the  year  is  incorporated  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  outline  of  work  in  that  subject  for  the  various  grades 
that  appears  elsewhere. 

The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  as  follows: 


New  tools  in  the  high  school  and  grades   $  97.00 

Hardware  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades    21.72 

Hardware  in  high  school    11.57 

Paints  in  high  school   5.40 

Paints  in  the  grades    2.45 

Lumber  in  the  grades    129.60 

Lumber   in   high   school    36.90 

Miscellaneous    3.00 

Cardboard  in  the  5th  and  6th  grades    48.16 


Total   $355.80 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY 

TIME  SCHEDULE. 

Number  of  minutes  given  each  week  to  various  exercises  in  the 
graded  schools.  This  includes  the  time  given  to  study,  which  is  in  most 
subjects  the  same  as  time  given  to  recitation. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  make  their  daily  programs  according  to 
this  schedule,  as  far  as  possible. 

Grade.  1         2         3         4         5         6         7  8 

Opening  exercises   ....  50       50       50       50       50       50       50  50 

Arithmetic    150      200      200     200      250     200  150 

Algebra   50  50 

Elementary  Geometry  ....        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        .  .        •  •  50 

Reading   150      150      200      200      200      200      250  250 

Spelling    50       50      150      150      200      200      200  200 

Language  and  Grammar.  60       60      120      160      160      160      250  250 

B50 

History    15       15       30       40       40       40  A200  200 

Penmanship    75       75       75       75       75       75       75  75 

B200 

Geography   120      160      160      160     A50  50 

Nature  Study    20       20       20       20       20       20       25  25 

Drawing   75       75      100       621/2    621/2    621/2    621/2  621/2 

Music   75       75      100       621/2    621/2    621/2    621/2  621/2 

Sewing  or  other  indus- 
trial work    60       60       60       60       60       60       90  90 

(Some  other  subject 
omitted  so  the  time 
does  not  count  in 
totals.) 

Physiology   (ten  weeks)  40       40       40       60       80       80       80  80 
(Some  other  subject 
omitted  so  the  time 
does  not    count  in 
totals.) 

Shop  work   90  90 

(Some  other  subject 
omitted  so  the  time 
does  not  count  in 
totals.) 

Rest,  games,  physical  ex- 
ercises and    recess. 125     125     100     100     100     100     100  50 

Study  and  unassigned 
time  and  early  clos- 
ing  805      650      235      220      170      120  550 

Total   1500    1500    1500    1500    1500    1500    1500  1500 

This  schedule  gives  four  days  each  week  to  Geography  and  one  to 

Nature  Study.    It  also  gives  four  days  each  week  to  language  in  grades 

one  to  six,  and  one  to  History  in  the  same  grades. 

TIME  FOR  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  best  plan  for  securing  time  for  the  manual  training  for  one 
hour  or  more  each  week  seems  to  be  to  shorten  the  recitation  of  each 
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study.  The  usual  time  for  recltaiion  varies  in  different  grades  from  15 
to  30  minutes.  On  days  that  manual  training  is  given  the  recitation 
periods  may  be  shortened  to  10  to  20  minutes,  thus  making  it  unneces- 
sary to  omit  any  subject. 

Some  teachers  have  already  done  this  and  have  a'  ranged  a  special 
program  for  manual  training  days. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  recitation  periods  for  all  classes  are  45  min.  in  length.  Classes 
in  Physics,  Chemistry,  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science  and  Drawing 
are  given  I  hour  and  30  minutes,  two  or  more  times  each  week  for  lab- 
oratory and  shop  work.  All  other  science  classes  devote  a  part  of 
the  time  to  laboratory  work. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  WORK. 
B.  FIRST  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Knowledge  of  number  progressively  obtained  by  means 
of  objects.  Idea  and  respective  relations  of  inch,  foot,  yard,  cent,  nickel, 
dime.    Construction  in  paper  by  measurement. 

Geography,  Nature  Study  and  History — In  studying  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  the  seasons  of  the  year  with  the  changes  they  bring  to  plant 
and  animal  life  are  kept  in  mind. 

Daily  record  of  weather  conditions  throughout  the  year. 

Study  of  plants  and  animals  found  in  child's  environment. 

Direction  and  distance. 

Stories  of  Columbus,  The  Pilgrims  and  the  orgin  of  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Washington,  Paul  Revere,  Lincoln,  Memorial  Day,  Longfellow. 

Language — Conversation  suggested  by  incidents  of  every  day  life  in 
and  out  of  school. 

Pupils  encouraged  to  reproduce  their  own  observations  and  exper- 
iences. 

Reproduction  of  stories,  myths,  fairy  tales  told  by  the  teacher. 
Dictation  exercises,  poems. 

Reading — Cyr  Primer,  to  p.  60.    Blackboard  Exercises. 
Reading— Black  board  exercises. 

Beginners  are  taught  to  read  by  the  sentence,  word  and  phonic 
methods  from  the  blackboard. 

The  material  for  thought  is  developed  along  the  lines  of  action 
sentences,  games,  stories,  and  the  child's  own  experiences  and  obser- 
vation. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  words  which  pupils  can  learn 
to  recognize  at  sight.  They  must  have  other  means  of  determining  the 
words  they  meet;  consequently  phonic  drills  are  introduced.  During  the 
first  year  in  school  pupils  should  know  the  names  of  the  letters  and  be 
able  to  give  them  in  order. 

Spelling — Word  building,  oral  and  written  spelling,  dictation. 

Writing — See  special  outline. 

Physiology — Simple  lessons  in  hygiene. 

Music — Every  day  15  min.  The  purpose  of  the  first  year's  work 
should  be  to  train  the  ear  and  to  develop   the  musical  sense  of  the  child. 

The  first  semester  should  be  devoted  to  the  learning  of  songs  and 
singing  them  by  imitation. 
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The  second  semester  the  children  should  be  taught  to  recognize  the 
simple  element  of  a  song,  observe  the  rythm  and  tonal  structure,  and 
to  study  the  scale  and  its  intervals. 

Drawing — Every  day  15  min.  A  Text-Book  in  Art  Education,  Book  1, 
See  manual. 

Manual  Training' — See  special  outline. 

A  FIRST  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Work  of  B  First  Grade  continued. 

Geography,  Nature  Study  and  History — Work  of  B  Pirst  Grade 
continued. 

Language  of  B  First  Grade  Continued. 

Reading — Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  1,  to  page  70. 

Cyr  Primer  completed. 

Sunbonnet  Babies  Primer,  completed. 

Cyr  First  Reader  to  p.  30. 

Selected  supplementary  readers. 
Spelling,  Writing,  Physiology,  Music  and  Drawing — Work  of  B  First 
Grade  continued. 

Manual  Training.    See  special  outline. 

B  SECOND  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Combination   and   separation   of  numbers.  Multiplica- 
tion table  of  2's  and  3's.    Hall's  Arithmetic  Primer  in  hands  of  teacher. 
See  Walsh's  Outline  of  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic. 
Construction  by  measurement. 

Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  500.  Ideas  and  respective  relations 
of  linear  inch,  foot,  yard,  half  yard,  pint,  quart,  gallon,minute,  hour, 
day,  week,  cent,  nickel,  dime  and  dollar.  Use  measures  whenever 
possible. 

Geography,  Nature  Study,  History,  Writing  and  Physiolgy — Work  of 
first  grade  continued.    See  special  outline  in  Writing. 

Language — Oral  and  written  exercises.  Conversation  suggested  by 
individual  experiences  and  observation  of  pupils;  copying,  dictation,  re- 
production.   Poems  memorized. 

Reading — Cyr  First  Reader,  completed. 
Stepping  Stones,  Book  I,  completed. 
Selected  Supplementary  Readers. 

Spelling — Word   building,   dictation  exercises. 

Bouton's  Word  Building  to  page  20,  in  hands  of  teacher  only. 

Music — Every  day  15  min.  Primer  of  Vocal  Music  as  basis  of  First 
Year's  work.  Continued  song  singing  by  imitation,  the  Primer  of  Vocal 
Music  in  hands  of  pupils.  Study,  compare  and  analyze,  the  technical 
forms  of  tlie  songs.    Study  the  staff. 

Drawing — Every  day  15  min.  Text  Book  of  Art  Education,  Book  1, 
See  manual. 

A  SECOND  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chap.  1,  and  Hall's  Arith- 
metic Primer  in  hands  of  teacher  only. 

Table  of  time  measure;  practice  in  telling  time  of  day. 
Multiplication  table  of  4's  and  5's. 

Gallon,  quart,  pint,  peck,  bushel,  taught  by  using  measures. 
Original  oral  problems  based  on  facts  familiar  to  children. 
Construction  work  by  measurement  continued. 
See  Walsh's  Outline  of  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic. 
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Geography,  Nature  Study,  History,  Language.  Spelling,  Writing  and 
Music — Work  of  B  First  Grade  continued  and  extended. 

Reading — Cry  Second  Reader;  Child  Life,  Book  2;  Selected  supple- 
mentary readers. 

Drawing — Text  Book  in  Art  Education,  Book  2,  continued. 

Manual  Training,  see  special  outline. 

B  THIRD  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chapter  2. 

Practice  in  weighing  small  quantities  and  comparing  different 
quantities. 

Multiplication  table  of  6's;  review  of  tables  previously  learned. 
Construction    work  continued. 
Orignal  oral  problems. 

See  Walsh's  Outline  of  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic. 
Geography  and  History — Direction  and  distance  continued.  Weather 
record,  and  plant  and  animal  life  continued.    Physical  features  of  places 
of  general  interest  in  neighborhood.     Study  the  city  of  Elgin,  See 
special  outline.    Out  of  door  excursions.    World  and  Its  People,  Book  1. 
Early  history  of  Elgin  begun.    See  special  outline. 
Language — Oral  and  written  evercises.      Conversation  ,dictation, 
copying,   reproduction,   composition.     Selections   of   poetry   and  prosie 
memorized.    Description  of  pictures. 

Reading — Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  II. 
Fairy  Stories  and  Fables. 
Selected  supplementary  readers. 
Spelling — 15  minutes  each  day.     Word  Building;    Reed's  Primary 
Speller,  pp.  5-35.     Oral  and  written  spelling.     Words   selected  from 
readers  and  other  studies.    Attention  given  to  spelling  in  all  written 
work. 

Writing — "The  Writing  Hour,"  Book  I;  blackboard  and  practice 
paper. 

See  special  outline  in  Penmanship. 
Physiology — Pathfinder,   No.   I.     Selections   from   Walker's  Health 
Lessons,  text  in  hand  of  teacher. 

Music — Every  day  15  min.  The  Primer  of  Vocal  Music  in  hands 
of  pupils.  Continue  song  singing  by  imitation.  Study  compare  and  ana- 
lyze the  technical  forms  of  songs.    Study  the  staff. 

Drawing — Every  day,  20  min.  Text-Book  in  Art  Education,  Book  III. 
See  manual. 

Manual  Training — One  hour  each  week.    See  special  outline. 

A  THIRD  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chap.  III. 

Multiplication  table  of  7's  and  8's.     Review  tables  previously 

learned. 

Original  problems  involving  numbers  and  tranactions  with  which 
pupils  are  familiar. 

Practice  in  weighing  and  measuring. 
Construction  work  contiued. 

See  Walsh's  Outline  of  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic. 
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Geography,  Nature  Study  and  History — 

Study  of    Elgin  continued.    Study  of    Kane  County  and  Fox 
River.    Position  and  names  of  large  land  and  water  masses  learned. 

United  States,  Illinois  and  Elgin  located  on  the  map  and  on  the 
globe.    Journeys,  real  and  imaginary. 

Early  history  of  Elgin  completed.    See  special  outline. 

Weather   observations,   study  of  plant   and   animal   life  con- 
tinued.   See  special  outline  in  nature  study. 

Language,  Writing,  Music  and  Drawing — Work  of  B  third  grade 
continued. 

Reading — Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  III. 

Selected  supplementary  readers,  in  sets  and  single  books. 
Spelling — Reed's  Primary  Speller,  pp.  35-65. 

Words  selected  from  other  studies.    Oral  and  written  spelling. 
Attention  given  to  spelling  in  all  written  work. 

Manual  Training — One  hour  each  week,  see  special  outline. 

B  FOURTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chap.  IV.  Original 
problems  continued.    Construction  work  to  measurement  continued. 
See  Walsh's  Outline  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic,  and  Manual. 

Geography — (Four  lessons  each  week.)  Frye's  Elementary  Geogra- 
phy, pp.  1  to  53.    Special  study  of  Illinois. 

History — (One  lesson  each  week.)  Great  Americans  for  Little  Amer- 
icans, Eggleston.    Wilson's  History  Reader. 

Language — One-half  of  term.  Southworth's  New  Lessons  in  Lang- 
uage, Lessons  1-50.  Frequent  exercises  in  oral  and  written  composition. 
If  not  time  for  all  the  lessons  from  the  text  select  the  most  essential 
lessons. 

Reading — Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 
Harpers  Third  Reader. 

Selected  supplementary  readers  in  sets  and  single  books. 

Spelling. — Reed's  Primary  Speller,  pp.  65-96.  Oral  and  written  spel- 
ling. Words  from  other  studies;  special  attention  to  spelling  in  all 
written  work.    Lists  of  words  of  familiar  articles  arranged  by  pupils. 

Writing — "  The  Writing  Hour,"  Book  II.    See  special  outline. 

Physiology — Baldwin's  Primary  Lessons  in  Physiology,  Les.  I-XXX 
inclusive.    See  special  outline. 

Nature   Study — See   special  outline. 

Music — Every  other  day  20  min.  The  Harmonic  Primer  in  hands  of 
the  children.  Teach  more  definitely  the  rote  songs  for  the  development 
of  sight  reading.  Write  notes  upon  the  staff  from  memory  and  dicta- 
tion.   Use  chart  C  for  general  drill. 

Drawing — Every  other  day  20  min.  Text-Book  in  Art  Education, 
Book  IV.    See  manual. 

Manual  Training — One  hour  each  week.    See  special  outline. 

A  FOURTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  Chap.  V.  Original 
problems  continued. 

See  Walsh's  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic,  and  Manual. 
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Geograpry — Pour  lessons  each  week.  Frye's  Elementary  Geography, 
pp.  54-114. 

History — One  lesson  each  week.  Montgomery's  Beginner's  Book  in 
American  History. 

Language — Southworth's   New  Lessons  in  Language,  Les.  51-100. 

Frequent  exercises  in  oral  and  written  composition. 
Reading — Stepping  Stones  to  Literature,  Book  IV,  to  p.  159. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories. 

Selected  sets  of  supplementary  readers  in  sets  and  single  books. 
Spelling— Reed's   Primary   Speller,   pp.    96-128.     Oral   and  written 
spelling.    Words  from  other  studies,  and  lists  of  familiar  articles  select- 
ed by  pupils  and  teacher.    Special  attention  to  spelling  in  all  written 
work. 

Nature  Study — See  special  outline. 

Manual  Training — One  hour  each  week;  see  special  outline. 
Music — Same  as  in  B  Fourth  grade. 

Drawing — Every  other  day  20  min.  Text-Book  in  Art  Education, 
Book  IV.    See  manual. 

B  FIFTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  Chap.  I. 
Original  problems  prepared  by  pupils  based  on  facts  familiar  to  pupils. 

See  Walsh's  Outline  of  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic  and  Manual. 

Geography — Four  lessons  each  week.    Frye's  Elementary  Geography 
pp.  115  to  End.    Our  Own  Country,  pp.  1-115. 
Carpenter's  North  America. 

History — One  lesson  each  week.  Pioneer  History  Stories,  and  other 
supplementary  readers. 

Language — One-half  of  term.  Southworth's  New  Lessons  in  Language, 
Lessons  101  to  150.  If  not  time  for  all  the  lessons  select  the  more  im- 
portant.    Supplementary   exercises   in   oral   and    written  composition. 

Reading — Stepping  Stones,  Book  IV.  Harper's  Fourth  Reader.  Nor- 
mal Fourth  Reader;  Selected  supplementary  readers  in  sets  and  single 
books. 

Spelling — Twenty  minutes  each  day.  Reed's  Word  Lessons  Pt.  I, 
pp.  7-40.  Words  from  other  studies,  and  lists  of  familiar  objects  prepared 
by  pupils.    Special  attention  to  spelling  of  all  words  in  written  exercises. 

Writing — "The  Writing  Hour,"  Book  3.    See  special  outline. 

Physiology — Baldwin's  Primary  Lessons  in  Physiology,  Les.  XXXI- 
LXI,  inclusive.    See  special  outline. 
Nature  Study — See  special  outline. 

Music — Every  other  day,  25  min.  Natural  Music  Readers,  No.  2 
and  Chart  D.    Review  and  study  all  the  problems  of  last  year. 

Study  chromatic  tones  with  staff  representation  in  different  keys. 

Drawing — Every  other  day,  25  min.  Text-Book  in  Art  Education, 
Book  V.  See  manual. 

Manual  Training — See  special  outline. 

Sewing — See  special  outline. 

A  FIFTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Chap.  11. 
Original  problems  continued. 

See  Walsh's  Manual  and  Course  of  Study. 
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Geography — Four  lessons  each  week.  Frye's  Grammar  School 
Geography,  pp.  61-128.  The  United  States.  Our  Own  Country,  pp.  115-217, 
or  Carpenter's  North  America. 

History — One  lesson  each  week.  Mowry's  First  Book  in  United 
States  History.  Four  Great  American  Inventors,  and  other  supplemen- 
tary readers  in  sets  and  single  books. 

Language — Southworth's  New  Lessons  in  Language.    Les.  151-197. 
Supplementary  exercises  iii  oral  and  written  composition. 

Reading — Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book;  Normal  Fourth  Reader,  and 
selected  supplementary  readers  in  sets  and  single  books. 

Spelling — Twenty  minutes  each  day.    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  pp.  40-68. 
Other  work  same  as  B  5th. 

Writing — "The  Writing  Hour."  Book  3.    See  special  outline. 
Nature  Study — See  special  outline. 

Drawing — Same  as  B  5th  grade. 
Manual  Training  and  Sewing — See  special  outlines. 

B  SIXTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,   Chap.  III. 
Original  problems  continued. 
See  Walsh's  Manual  and  Course  of  Study. 
Geography — Four   lessons   each   week.     Frye's     Grammar  School 
Geography,  pp.  1-23  and  129-144. 

Our  American  Neighbors;  Carpenter's  North  America;  Carpenter's 
South  America. 

History — One  lesson  each  week.  Andrews'  "  Ten  Boys,"  "American 
Leaders  and  Heroes";  Old  Stories  of  the  East;  Normal  Fourth  Reader, 
part  on  "Our  Government  and  People;"  "Cortez  and  Montezuma;" 
"Pizarro;"  Hale's  "Boy  Heroes;"  Abbott's  "Peter  the  Great;"  "Story 
of  Tell,"  etc. 

Language — One-half  of  term.  Southworth's  English  Grammar  and 
Composition,  Ch.  I-V  inclusive.  Frequent  exercises  in  oral  and  written 
composition.  If  not  time  for  all  the  work  select  the  more  important. 
In  composition  work  see  suggestions  in  Chap.  VI,  p.  35. 

Reading — Hawthorne's  "Tales  from  the  White  Hills;"  Andrews' 
"Ten  Boys;"  selected  supplementary  readers  in  sets  and  single  books. 

Spelling — 20  min.  each  day.  Read's  Word  Lessons,  pp.  69-81.  Review 
words  frequently  mispelled.  Special  attention  given  to  spelling  in  all 
written  composition  work.  Lists  of  words  prepared  by  pupils  of  com- 
mon articles  whose  names  are  frequently  used  in  business. 

Writing — "The  Writing  Hour"  Book  4;  see  special  outline. 

Physiology — Baldwin's  Essential  Lessons  in  Physiology,  Ch.  I-V,  in- 
clusive.   The  Bones,  The  Skeleton,  Joints.  Muscles. 
See  special  outline. 

The  simpler  experiments  from  Stowell's  "  Simple  Experiments 
in  Physiology,"  Chap.  VI-VII. 

Nature  Study— See  special  outline. 

Music — 25  min.  every  other  day.  Natural  Music  Reader,  No.  3  and 
chart  E.  Begin  study  of  modulation  and  minor  scales.  Write  all  major 
and  minor  scales  from  dictation.    Review  all  problems  of  time  and  tune. 

Drawing — 25  min.  every  other  day.    Text-Book  in  Art  Education.  B'k 

VI. 

Manual  Training — See  special  outline. 
Sewing — See  special  outline. 
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A  SIXTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's   New  Grammar   School  Arithmetic.   Chap.  IV. 

Original  problems  continued. 

See  Walsh's  Course  of  Study  and  Manual. 
Geography — Four   lessons   each   week.     Frye's     Grammar  School 
Geography,  pp.  23-41,  review  pp.  1-23,  and  Europe,  pp.  145-159. 

Coe's   "Modern   Europe;"   "Carpenter's     "Europe;"  Reference 

books. 

History — One  lesson  each  week.  Andrews'  "Ten  Boys;"  "American 
Leaders  and  Heroes;"  "Ten  Great  Events  in  History;"  and  other  selected 
single  books. 

Language — Southworth's  English  Grammar  and  Composition.  Take 
the  substance  of  Chap.  VII  in  connection  with  the  composition  work. 
Omit  Chap.  VIII,  IX  and  X. 

Take  Chap.  XI,XII  and  Chap.  XIII  to  "Adverbs,"  p.  103. 
Exercises  in  composition. 
Reading — Whittier's  "Snow-Bound,"  and  "Among  the  Hills." 
Andrews'  "Ten  Boys". 

Selected  supplementary  readers  in  sets  and  single  books. 
Spelling — 20   minutes  each  day.    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  pp.  82-95. 

Other  work  same  as  in  B  sixth  grade. 
Writing,  Music  and  Drawing — Same  as  in  B  sixth  grade. 
Nature  Study — See  special  outline. 

B  SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arthmetic,  Chap.  V  to 
p.  265;    Chap.  VII,  to  Art.  526.    Original  problems. 

See  Walsh's  Course  of  Study  and  Manual. 
Geography — Four   lessons   each   week.        Frye's   Grammar  School 
Geography,  pp.  160  to  end  and  pp.  42-60. 
Reference  books. 

History — One  lesson  each  week.     Blaisdell's   Stories   of  England; 
Brown's   "Our  English  Grandfathers;"   Roosevelt  and  Lodge's 
"Hero  Tales  of  American  History." 

Language — Southworth's  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Chap. 
XIII  completed;  Chap.  XIV. 

See  pp.  35,  43  and  44  for  suggestions  on  composition  work. 
Reading — One-half  term.    Burroughs'  "Birds  and  Bees;"  Dickens' 
"Christmas  Carol." 

Selected  Supplementary  readers  in  sets  and  single  books. 
Spelling — 20  min.  each  day.    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  pp.  95-110. 
Review  of  previous  work,  especially  rules  for  spelling. 
Words  selected  from  other  studies,  lists  selected  by  pupils  of 
names  of  common  articles,  etc.    Oral  and  written  spelling. 

Writing — "The  Writing  Hour,"  Book  5;  see  special  outline. 
Physiology — Baldwin's  Essential  Lessons  in  Physiology,  Chap.  VI-XIV, 
inclusive.  The  Blood.  Organs  of  Circulation.  The  Circulation  of  the 
Blood.  The  Organs  of  Respiration,  Respiration.  Food  and  Drink,  Chewing 
and  Swallowing.  Digestion  in  the  Stomach,  Digestion  in  the  Intestines. 
See  special  outline.  The  simpler  experiments  from  "  Simple  Experiments 
in  Physiology,"  Stowell,  Ch.  II,  III,  IV  and  V. 
Nature  Study — See  special  outline. 

Music — 25  min.  every  other  day.  Natural  Music  Reader  No.  4  and 
Chart  F.    Review  and  complete  the  study  of  minor  scales  and  intervals. 
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write  all  the  dictation  exercises  given  in  the  reader.  Give  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangement  of  voices  for  the  three  part  songs  and  exercises. 

Drawing — 25  min.  levery  other  day.  Text-Book  of  Art  Education. 
Book  VI.     See  manual. 

Manual  Training  and  Sewing — See  special  outline. 

A  SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Chap.  V,  p. 
265,  to  Chap.  VI;    Chap.  VII  to  Art.  535.    Original  problems. 
See  Walsh's  Course  of  Study  and  Manual. 

Geography — One  lesson  each  week.  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geogra- 
phy; Special  study  of  Eastern  Europe.  Routes  to  India,  United  States, 
and  South  America,  and  other  places  connected  with  the  work  in  History 
in  this  grade.  Ideas  of  shape  of  earth  by  early  people.  Current  events 
of  special  geographical  interest. 

History — From  beginning  of  American  history  to  Close  of  Revolution. 
Pupils  supply  either  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States,  or 
Montgomery's  American  History. 

Language — Southworth's  English  Grammar  and  Composition.  Chap. 
XV  and  XVI.  See  suggestions  in  Chap.  VI  and  VII  on  composition  work. 
Review  and  apply  Chap.  II  on  Punctuation. 

Reading — Longfellow's  "Miles  Standish;"  and  Evangeline;"  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  Selected  supplementary  readers  in  sets  and  single 
books. 

Spelling — 20  min.  each  day.    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  pp.  110-121. 

Review  of  previous  work.    Other  work  same  as  B  seventh. 
Writing.  Music  and  Drawing — Same  as  B  seventh  grade. 
Nature  Study — See  special  outline. 

B  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic — Walsh's   New   Grammar   School   Arithmetic,   Chap.  VI 
to  p.  358  Chap.  VII,  pp.  430  to  440;  Chap.  VIII  to  Art.  638. 
Original  problems  continued. 
See  Walsh's   Course  of  Study  and  Manual. 
Geography — One  lesson  each  week.    Frye's  Grammar  School  Geogra- 
phy.   Special  study  of  travel,  commerce,  chief  countries  of  the  world 
and  their    dependencies,  governments    and    rulers,    and    chief  cities. 
Current  events  of  special  geographical  interest. 

History — Four  lessons  each  week.  From  the  close  of  The  Revolution 
to  1817.    Montgomery's  or  Fiske's  History  of  the  United  States. 

History  of  Illinois — Mather's  Making  of  Illinois  and  other  books 
of  reference  read  and  discussed. 

Civil  Government — Dole's  American  Citizen. 
Language— Southworth's  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Chap. 
XVII  and  XVIII.    Make  use  of  suggestions  in  Chap.  VI,  and  VII  on  com- 
position work.     Frequent  exercises   in  oral  and   written  composition. 
Review  and  apply  Chap.  II  on  Punctuation. 

Reading— One-half  of  term.  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lakes;  Select- 
ed supplementary  readers  in  sets  and  single  books. 

Spelling— 20  min.  each  day.    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  pp.  121  to  135. 
Words  from  other  studies.    Pronunciation  drills.    Review  rules 
for  spelling.    Lists  of  words  prepared  by  pupils. 

Writing— "The  Writing  Hour,"  Book  VI  or  VII.    See  special  outline. 
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Physiology — Baldwin's  Essential  Lessons  in  Physiology,  Chap.  XV  to 
end  of  book.  The  Skin,  The  Nervous  System,  Seeing,  Hearing,  Smelling, 
Tasting,  Feeling,  Care  of  the  Sick  Room,  Emergencies,  Contagious  Dis- 
eases, Reviews  and  Definitions. 

The  simpler  experiments  from  Stowell's  "Simple  Experiments 
in  Physiology,"  Ch.  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X. 
Nature  Study — See  special  outline. 

Music — 25  min.  every  other  day.  Natural  Music  Reader  No.  5. 
Present  the  F  clef  with  staff  representation  in  all  keys.  Review  all 
problems  of  preceding  work.    Write  dictation  exercises. 

Drawing — 25  min.  every  other  day.  Text-Book  in  Art  Education, 
Book  VIII.    See  manual. 

Manual  Training  and  Sewing — See  special  outline. 

A  EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Arithmetic— Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  Chap.  VI,  p.  358 
to  end  of  chapter;  Chap.  VII,  review  and  advance  to  Art.  555;  Chap.  VIII, 
Art.  688  to  end.    Original  problems. 

See  Walsh's  Course  of  Study  and  Manual. 

Geography — One  lesson  each  week.  Ilinois;  United  States  in  review, 
Climate,  Zones,  Rainfall,  Motion  of  Earth,  etc.  Current  events  of  special 
geographical  interest. 

History — Four  lessons  each  week.  Montgomery's  or  Fiske's  History, 
1817  to  present. 

Language — Southworth's  English  Grammar  and  Composition,  Chap. 
VIII,  Choice  of  Words,  and  Chap.  XIX.  Composition  work  same  as  in 
previous  grades. 

Reading — Scott's  Ivanhoe.  Selected  supplementary  readers  in  sets 
and  single  books. 

Spelling — 20  min.  each  day.    Reed's  Word  Lessons,  pp.  135-152. 
Other  work  same  as  in  previous  grades. 

Writing,  Music,  Drawing,  Manual  Training  and  Sewing — Same  as 
in  B  8th  grade. 

Nature  Study — See  special  outline. 

READING. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  readers  purchased  by  the  pupils  there  are 
sets  of  supplementary  readers  available  for  each  grade.  A  list  of  such 
books  is  given  below  with  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  grades  in  which 
they  should  be  used. 

There  are  also  in  each  school  single  copies  of  many  books  .  These 
are  used  for  reading  by  one  pupil  while  others  listen.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent exercise  in  attention.  For  reading  that  is  to  be  discussed  in 
class  each  child  may  need  to  be  supplied  with  a  book;  for  reading,  for 
information  one  book  is  sufficient.  Exercises  in  this  kind  of  reading 
should  be  frequent.  Books  usied  for  this  purpose  should  be  somewhat 
simpler  than  the  regular  reading  of  the  grade.  One  noticable  effect  of 
this  kind  of  reading  has  been  that  pupils  standing  before  a  class  read- 
ing from  a  book  with  which  the  others  are  not  supplied  feel  a  respon- 
sibility for  making  the  others  understand.  They  will  read  more  distinctly 
than  when  reading  from  a  book  with  which  all  are  supplied. 

Where  teachers  are  getting  the  best  results  in  reading  I  find  some 
or  all  of  the  following: 
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1.  Parts  are  assigned  for  dramatic  reading  wherever  the  subject 
matter  wiTl  admit  of  it. 

2.  Questions  are  asked  on  the  parts  read  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  pupils  have  grasped  the  meaning,  rather  than  the  too  general  direc- 
tion "tell  what  you  have  read." 

3.  Pupils  are  requested  to  take  position  at  the  end  of  the  seat 
ready  to  rise  when  called  upon.  Saves  time. 

4.  One  teacher  requires  her  pupils  to  look  at  her  after  they  rise 
before  they  begin  to  read.  If  position  is  correct  a  nod  of  the  head  is 
a  signal  to  begin.    Nothing  is  said  about  position. 

The  following  sets  of  books  are  available  at  the  office  from  time 
to  time  for  use  in  the  various  schools. 

In  the  first  column  is  given  the  grade  to  which  the  books  are  reg- 
ularly assigned,  and  in  the  second  the  grade  in  which  they  may  be  read, 
provided  they  have  not  been  used  in  a  lower  grade. 

Some  books  are  to  be  read  in  part  in  one  grade  and  completed  in 
another.  It  may  be  wise  in  some  cases  to  read  a  book  more  than  once. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  selections  from  the  poets  such  as  Whittier's 
"Child  Life,"  and  Longfellow's  "Children's  Hour." 


Normal  First  Reader 

lA  & 

B2 

Harper's  First  Reader, 

lA  & 

B2 

Hiawatha  Primer 

B2  & 

A2 

Cyr  Advanced  First  Reader 

Al  & 

B2 

Cry  First  Reader 

Al  & 

B2 

Heart  of  Oak,  Book  I, 

B2 

A2 

Sunbonnet  Babies  Primer 

Al 

B2 

Hawthorne  First  Reader 

B2 

Al 

Lights  to  Literature,  First  Reader 

B2 

Al 

Cyr  Dramatic  First  Reader 

B2 

A2 

Holton  Primer,  2  sets 

Al 

B2 

Overall  Boys,  2  sets 

Al 

B2 

Fairy  Stories  and  Fables 

A3 

B4 

Normal  Second  Reader 

A2 

B2 

Harper's  Second  Reader, 

B3 

A3 

Child's'  Life,  No.  II,  each  building 

A2 

B3 

Cyr  Seco  id  Reader,  each  building 

A2 

HawtK^rne  Second  Reader,  one  set 

A3 

B4 

Normal  Third  Reader,  one  set 

A4 

B4 

Harper's  Third  Reader 

A4 

B4 

Cave  Men 

B3 

A3 

Tree  Dwellers 

B3 

A3 

Normal  Fourth  Reader 

4 

5 

Harper's  Fourth  Reader 

4 

5 

Fifty  Famous  Stories 

A4 

Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans 

B4 

Old  Stories  of  the  East 

A4 

B5 

Song  of  Hiawatha 

5   &  6 

Robinson  Crusoe 

A4 

B5 

Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure 

4 

B5 

Pioneer  History  Stories 

5 

King  of  tlie  Golden  River 

5 

6 

Wagner  Stories,  two  sets 

5 

6 

Whittier's  Child  Life  in  Poetry  and  Prose 

5 

6, 
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Black  Beauty 

American  Leaders  and  Heros 

Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood 

The  Young  Citizen 

Children's  Hour  and  Other  Poems 

Achilles  and  Hector 

King  Arthur  and  His  Knights 

Story  of  Ulysses 

Irvings  Sketch  Book 

Sharp  Eyes 

The  Man  Without  a  Country 


5 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
8 
6 
7 
7 
A8 


8 

B8 


7  «&  8 

7  &  8 

7  i&  8 

6,  7,  8 


LIBRARY  LISTS. 


The  school  work  in  Reading  is  supplemented  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  reading  of  books  from  the  public  library.  Through  the  assistance 
of  the  librarian  and  others  lists  of  books  suitable  for  pupils  have  been 
prepared  for  all  grades  above  and  including  the  fourth.  The  names  of 
these  books  are  given  to  pupils  each  year,  and  to  a  great  extent  it  is 
a  guide  to  their  reading. 


Exercises  in  dictation  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  correct  spel- 
ling and  use  of  words,  marks  of  punctuation,  capitals,  etc.,  should  be 
given  frequently  as  a  part  of  the  spelling  or  language  work.  After  the 
sentence  has  been  dictated  there  should  be  no  interruption  by  the 
teacher  or  pupils.  Habits  of  strict  attention  should  be  cultivated  and 
an  opportunity  given  for  thought.  The  same  is  true  in  the  study  of 
the  spelling  and  other  lessons. 

Dictation  exercises  should  be  selected  for  a  definite  purpose. 

Place  the  emphasis  where  needed.  If  pupils  can  spell  the  words  on 
a  given  list  without  study  and  drill,  it  is  clearly  a  waste  of  time  to 
give  such  study.  Before  assigning  a  lesson  for  study  the  teacher  should 
ascertain  approximately  how  many  of  the  words  the  pupils  can  spell 
correctly  and  place  the  emphasis  on  those  that  need  study. 

Do  not  do  for  the  pupils  what  they  can  do  for  themselves  and  be 
benefited  by  doing  it.  Do  not  pronounce  for  them  words  that  they  can 
pronounce  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson  nor  spell  for  them  words 
that  are  before  them  after  they  have  learned  the  names  of  the  letters. 

Correct  pronounciation  is  an  aid  to  correct  spelling.  Pupils  should 
be  required  to  correctly  pronounce  each  word  before  attempting  to 
spell  it. 

Oral  spelling  where  there  are  many  words  incorrectly  spelled  makes 
the  wrong  form  too  prominent.  Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  spell  a 
word  that  has  been  missed  until  they  have  made  sure  that  they  know  how 
to  spell  it  correctly  either  by  looking  it  up  or  in  some  other  way.  Pupils 
who  miss  words  should  be  required  to  look  them  up  and  spell  them  cor- 
rectly. It  does  them  little  good  to  have  the  word  passed  to  the  next 
pupil. 

Many  teachers  regard  the  unassisted  study  of  the  spelling  lesson  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  as  a  great  waste  of  time.  Less  time  given  to 
the  uninterrupted  study  often  gives  better  results.  Some  lessons  should 
be  studied  with  the  pupils,  the  teacher  directing  the  study,  and  some 
should  be  studied  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  after  the  pupils  have 
been  taught  to  study. 


SPELLING. 
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A  few  teachers  require  pupils  to  rewrite  all  misspelled  words  from 
five  to  twenty  times.  Others  have  the  word  rewritten  only  once.  The 
first  time  it  is  written  it  is  done  with  thought;  after  that  it  is  merely 
copying.  Some  feel  that  rewriting  more  than  once  promotes  careless- 
ness. 

Spelling  matches  between  classes  in  the  same  room  and  between 
classes  in  different  rooms  should  be  held  frequently.  These  should  be 
so  conducted  that  the  poor  spellers  will  have  a  chance  to  spell  as  long 
as  the  ^ood  ones.  Some  teachers  secure  this  by  allowing  all  to  spell, 
and  pupils  pick  up  words  that  have  been  missed.  Others  have  the  words 
missed  by  each  side  written  on  the  board  by  some  member  of  the  class 
in  parallel  columns.    Doubtless  there  are  other  good  ways. 

Thorough  teaching  of  a  few  rules  for  spelling  is  doubtess  an  aid 
to  spelling,  but  the  rules  must  be  thoroughly  learned,  with  the  applica- 
tions, and  then  applied  in  higher  grades  to  be  of  any  value. 

The  lessons  intended  for  pronounciation  in  Reed's  Word  Lessons 
are  especially  valuable  and  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
the  author  intended  them.  If  this  is  done  thoroughly  there  will  be  less 
need  for  marking  words  in  the  reading  lesson  for  pronounciation.  The 
pupils  should  finally  gain  the  power  to  mark  words  independent  of  the 
spelling  book  and  dictionary.  Until  he  gains  such  power  he  should  have 
drill  in  marking  words. 

A  short  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  practice  in  turning 
quickly  to  a  word,  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  do  so  in  the  quickest  way 
possible,  should  be  given  occasionally. 

A  similar  exercise  and  practice  in  using  an  index  is  valuable. 

The  lessons  in  Reed's  Word  Lessons  in  the  use  of  homonyms  should 
be  used  largely  as  suggested  by  the  author.  To  use  of  the  right  word  in 
the  right  place  is  the  important  thing. 

Can  you  give  yourself  a  good  reason  for  everything  you  do  in  the 
teaching  of  spelling?  For  example,  why  do  you  give  ten  words  in  every 
spelling  lesson  instead  of  twenty  or  more?  Some  teachers  give  twenty- 
five  and  seem  to  secure  as  good  results  as  with  the  smaller  number. 

One  of  the  important  things  in  spelling  is  for  the  child  to  learn  to 
hold  himself  to  his  work  until  it  is  done.  Many  start  in  with  a  long  word 
and  forget  what  they  are  spelling  before  they  are  through.  They  have 
no  power  of  attention.  Possibly  more  long  words  at  an  early  age  like 
"pen-man-ship"  "not-with-stand-ing,"  where  the  child's  attention  is  held 
closely,  would  assist.  Too  difficult  words  should  not  be  chosen.  The 
dictation  exercises,  if  given  without  interruption  or  repetition,  ought  to 
assists.  Any  systematic  work  where  the  attention  is  held  closely  ought 
to  assist.  The  young  child's  attention  must  not  be  held  to  such  work  for 
too  long  a  time. 

To  confess  that  one  is  a  poor  speller  by  inheritence  is  a  confession 
that  one  is  slipshod  in  that  part  of  his  mental  make  up,  and  such  a  defect 
should  be  remedied  by  careful  training. 

Lists  of  words  made  by  the  pupils  of  all  grades — names  of  common 
articles  bought  and  sold,  common  terms  in  business  and  society,  etc.,  etc., 
will  be  found  to  add  interest  to  the  work  in  spelling  and  to  aid  in  secur- 
ing better  work.    Try  it,  especially  with  some  (5f  the  poor  spellers. 

COMPOSITION   AND  GRAMMAR. 

In  composition  many  of  the  subjects  should  be  drawn  from  the  ex- 
periences of  the  pupils.  These  compositions  should  be  short.  An  occa- 
sional longer  composition   should  be   prepared  for  the  most  part  in 
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connection  with  some  other  study.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  pupils 
write  as  naturally  as  they  talk. 

Some  of  the  best  composition  work  is  that  done  in  connection 
with  Geography,  History,  Reading  and  other  studies.  The  subjects 
in  which  pupils  have  some  interest  are  the  best  for  composition 
work.  There  are  so  many  such  subjects  in  connection  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  schools  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  select  any  especially 
for  composition  exercises,  either  oral  or  written.  If  the  proper  attention 
is  given  to  correct  English  in  every  lesson  there  will  be  comparatively 
little  need  of  the  language  exercise  as  such  outside  of  the  necessary 
technical  work. 

Possibly  work  in  letter  writing  may  be  made  more  effective  if  corre- 
spondence  is  carried  on  between  different  schools.  If  this  is  done  pupils 
should  aim  to  have  no  errors  in  their  work,  and  to  have  it  as  neat  as 
possible. 

In  the  Grammar  pupils  should  be  taught  to  readily  recognize  the 
parts  of  speech  and  their  uses  in  the  sentences  as  well  as  to  give  the 
formal  analysis  of  sentences.  Books  other  than  their  grammars  should 
be  used  frequently  for  this  purpose. 

Unusual  and  peculiar  constructions  should  have  but  little  attention. 
Give  the  time  to  the  simpler  things  that  pupils  will  frequently  meet  and 
need  to  know  in  order  to  interpret  the  English  they  will  have  the  most 
to  do  with  in  their  future  study  and  work. 

PENMANSHIP. 

The  best  authorities  on  teaching  penmanship  are  practically  agreed 
with  reference  to  the  suggestions  given  below. 

Teachers  who  desire  by  themselves  to  make  a  further  study  of 
the  subject  would  de  well  to  secure  one  of  the  following. 

1.  Palmer  Method  of  Business  Writing,  50c. 
A.  N.  Palmer  Co.,  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

2.  Pen-written  Copies,   (Reproduced)   Complete  Ed.,  50c. 
American  Book  Co.,  Chicago. 

3.  Modern  Commercial  Penmanship,  50c. 

These  manuals  give  a  great  many  movement  exercises  that  may  be 
used  with  writing  of  any  degree  of  slant. 

POSITION. — No  amount  of  practice  will  enable  one  to  become  a  good 
writer  unless  he  assumes  a  reasonably  correct  position.  The  position 
should  be  such  as  will  give  ease  and  freedom  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  penholder  should  be  held  lightly  between  the  thumb  and  second 
finger.  The  index  finger,  slightly  curved,  should  rest  easily  upon  the  top 
of  the  penholder;  the  end  of  the  thumb  should  come  nearly  opposite  the 
first  joint  of  this  finger.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  should  be  turned 
under  toward  the  hollow  of  the  hand  far  enough  to  permit  the  ends  of 
the  nails  to  touch  the  paper  as  the  hand  slides  to  the  right  across  the  page. 

The  hand  should  be  turned  slightly  toward  the  right,  and  the  pen- 
holder should  point  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  right  shoulder. 

The  wrist  should  be  straight  and  in  line  with  the  arm. 

The  right  arm  should  be  extended  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
lines  on  the  paper.  To  do  this  the  elbow  should  be  kept  well  in  towards 
the  body.  If  the  desk  is  too  high  for  the  pupil  then  the  paper  should 
slant  a  little  more  from^  the  perpendicular  in  order  to  still  keep  the  arm 
at  right  angles  to  the  lines  on  the  paper  on  which  he  writes,  because 
the  arm  can  not  be  raised  onto  a  high  desk  without  carrying  the  elbow 
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out  further  from  the  body.  In  such  cases,  if  the  desks  can  not  be  adjusted 
a  slight  side  position  may  be  best.  Do  not  speal^  of  this  to  a  whole  class 
of  young  children  or  you  will  have  too  many  of  them  taking  a  side  posi- 
tion.   Deal  with  the  children  individually. 

The  arm  should  rest  easily  on  the  m.uscles  of  the  forearm,  the  wrist 
not  touching  the  desk,  and  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  sliding  lightly  on 
the  paper.  See  that  pupils  do  not  raise  the  whole  arm  from  the  desk 
and  that  the  arm  does  not  slip. 

The  penholder  should  be  held  at  about  the  knuckle  where  the  finger 
joins  the  hand. 

The  penholder  should  be  grasped  lightly  near  the  lower  end,  but  do 
not  allow  pupils  to  grasp  the  pen,  as  some  will  be  inclined  to  do.  Grasp 
the  penholder  far  enough  from  the  end  so  that  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  will  not  be  pressed  down  on  the  paper. 

Hold  the  pen  so  that  both  points  will  touch  the  paper  evenly. 

Steady  the  body  and  keep  the  paper  in  place  with  the  left  hand. 

Pupils  should  sit  at  the  left  end  of  desk  with  paper  near  left  end 
of  desk,  and,  as  far  as  the  width  of  the  desk  will  permit,  with  the  paper 
far  enough  back  to  allow  the  arm  below  the  elbow  to  rest  on  the  desk. 

Move  paper  up  and  not  the  arm  down  as  the  writing  approaches 
the  bottom  of  the  paper. 

The  paper  should  be  placed  on  the  desk  at  a  slight  angle,  preferably 
about  (30)  thirty  degrees  from  the  vertical. 

Until  pupils  are  accustomed  to  this  position  it  may  be  found  con- 
venient to  draw  a  line  at  about  the  angle  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  desk 
pad  and  place  the  pad  on  a  line  with  the  left  end  of  the  top  of  the  desk. 
Move  the  book  or  paper  to  the  right  or  left  so  as  to  assume  an  easy  posi- 
tion, but  keep  it  near  the  proper  slant. 

Tlie  position  of  the  paper  should  be  such  as  will  enable  the  pupil 
easily  to  slide  the  hand  back  and  forth  across  the  paper  without  changing 
the  position  of  the  elbow. 

The  pupil  should  sit  with  his  feet  level  on  the  floor,  his  body  in- 
clined slightly  toward  the  desk  but  not  leaning  on  it. 

Pupils  should  sit  facing  the  desk,  where  conditions  will  permit, 
and  should  keep  the  head  erect,  not  turned  to  right  or  left. 

The  following  illustration  shows  the  correct  position  or  tne  pen. 
Some  teachers  may  wish  to  copy  this  upon  the  blackboard  where  it 
will  be  in  view  of  the  pupils. 


Correct  Position  of  Hand. 
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If  you  draw  a  line,  from  the  point  where  the  tips  of  the  fingers  touch 
the  paper  to  the  point  where  the  fleshy  part  of  the  arm  should  touch, 
it  win  show  the  pupil  how  the  wrist  should  be  kept  free  from  the  desk. 

The  best  result  in  writing  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  combination 
of  finger  and  fore-arm  movements.  Results  at  first  may  not  be  as  satis- 
factory as  those  obtained  by  the  slow  finger  movement,  but  in  the  end  they 
will  be  far  more  so,  if  the  movement  exercises  are  properly  given.  The 
movement  exercises  should  be  kept  under  control.  Haphazard  exercises 
are  a  waste  of  time.  Strive  to  have  the  free  movement  brought  under 
central  as  soon  as  possible. 

Those  exercises  given  in  connection  with  the  copy  books  should  be 
such  as  apply  on  the  copy  to  be  taken  up  in  that  lesson. 

They  should  be  given  with  paper,  body,  fingers,  hand  and  arm  in 
proper  position. 

These  exercises  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  form  of  the  letter  has 
been  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  child  by  study  and  practice  on  paper  or 
blackboard. 

Use  of  Books  and  Exercises. — In  first  and  second  grades  where  books 
are  not  used  by  pupils,  teachers  should  follow  the  plan  of  the  book,  taking 
the  exercises  in  much  the  same  order  as  given  in  the  books  in  order  to 
give  practice  on  each  of  the  letters  each  month  so  that  after  the  books  are 
begun,  they  may  have  pupils  write  three  or  four  lines  upder  each  copy,  and 
then  begin  and  go  through  the  book  again.  This  gives  an  opportunity  to 
compare  with  former  work  and  note  improvement.  The  same  plan  can 
well  be  followed  in  the  first  and  second  grades  before  the  books  are 
begun. 

Suggestions. — Pupils  should  be  taught  to  inspect  their  own  work  to 
find  their  errors  and  to  correct  them. 

Give  practice  in  making  figures  as  well  as  letters. 

Writing  evenly  across  the  lines  is  good  practice. 

Make  letters  slant  too  much  rather  than  not  enough. 

Watch  carefully  lest  pupils  fall  into  the  finger  movement  exclusively. 
See  how  light  a  line  you  can  get  in  all  work.  Write  with  both  points  of 
the  pen.  If  you  wish  to  learn  to  write,  assume  the  correct  position  in 
every  particular  whenever  you  do  any  writing  of  any  kind. 

Make  all  work  as  neat  as  possible. 

Aim  to  secure  a  uniform  slant,  to  make  each  letter  distinctly,  (n  and 
u  are  not  made  the  same)  and  to  write  on  the  line. 

The  forms  of  the  letters  should  be  learned  and  a  good  picture  of  them 
fixed  in  the  mind.  This  work  is  begun  in  the  first  grade  by  the  teacher 
writing  the  letter  on  the  board  and  the  pupils  carefully  copying  until  the 
form  is  well  fixed.  In  other  grades  it  may  be  done  in  the  same  way,  or  by 
studying  the  letters  in  the  books  and  practicing  on  the  board  or  paper. 

The  way  of  making  letters  and  figures  should  be  carefully  taught:  e.  g. 

1 — down  stroke  straight; 

1 — end  with  stroke  to  left; 

o — no  loop  at  the  top;  oval,  not  round; 

in — no  loop  at  bottom  and  no  retracing  of  lines; 

down  strokes  of  such  letters  as  I,  u,  m,  t,  f,  g,  1,  etc.,  parallel; 

letters  of  proper  relative  height:  e,  g,  h,  1,  t,  d,  m,  r,  s,  etc. 

Each  letter  should  be  carefully  studied  in  each  grade  as  far  as  is 
found  necessary  so  that  if  it  is  not  mastered  in  one  grade  it  will  be, 
if  possible,  in  the  next. 
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Let  the  speed  in  writing  be  "fast  enough  to  take  the  waves  out  of 
the  lines,  and  slow  enough  to  be  sure  where  you  are  going." 

Test  the  speed  of  your  pupils;  125  letters  per  minute  is  a  good  average 
for  eighth  grade  pupils;  the  younger  pupils  should  not  write  quite  as 
rapidly.  Let  the  pupils  write  a  given  word  for  a  minute  and  count  the 
letters,  all  made  correctly. 

Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  penholders  too  short  to  reach 
beyond  the  knuckle. 

Metal  penholders  are  too  difheult  to  hold. 

Cork  tipped  penholders  are  the  most  satisfactory,  if  the  cork  is 
not  movable  and  tapers  gradully  from  end  to  end.  The  oval  cork  tips 
are  not  satisfactory. 

Use  small  sized  paper  as  far  as  possible  for  all  written  work  where 
desks  are  small  so  as  to  allow  room  for  the  arm  on  the  desk.  If  large 
sheets  are  used  they  should  be  folded. 

Blackboard  Writing — Occasionally  pupils  of  all  grades  should  be  allow- 
ed to  practice  writing  on  the  blackboard.  Their  errors  will  be  magnified 
and  more  easily  iseen.  It  will  assist  in  securing  the  correct  forms  of 
the  letters. 

To  avoid  a  backhand  in  blackboard  writing  stand  nearly  facing  the 
board  witTi  the  left  side  inclined  slightly  to  it.  Step  to  the  right  and  do 
not  reach.  To  write  straight  across  the  board,  if  writing  only  a  single 
line,  write  on  a  level  of  the  eye. 

A  haff  crayon  will  be  found  better  than  a  whole  one.  Do  not  attempt 
to  hold  the  crayon  in  the  same  way  you  do  a  pen;  it  is  too  noisy. 

WRITING  IN  FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES. 

1.  The  first  writing  of  pupils  on  entering  school  should  be  done 
in  a  large  free  hand  on  the  blackboard. 

2.  Pupils  should  do  no  writing  at  their  seats  during  the  first  six 
months  in  school  and  very  little  during  the  first  year.  All  the  writing 
at  the  seats  during  the  first  year  should  be  done  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  teacher. 

3.  The  first  writing  at  seats  should  be  done  on  paper  without  lines; 
later  pupils  should  be  taught  to  write  on  lines  one  inch  apart. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  write  on  a  line,  or  on  ruled  paper, 
before  leaving  the  first  grade. 

5.  Instruction  should  be  given  in  holding  pencil  or  pen,  and  move- 
ment exercises  should  be  given  as  soon  as  pupils  begin  to  use  pencils 
and  pens  so  that  they  will  not  form  habits  which  must  be  broken  up 
later. 

7.  Tlie  use  of  pen  and  ink  should  be  begun  in  A  second  grade.  By 
this  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  is  to  be  begun  early  enough  in  this 
grade  for  pupils  to  become  accustomed  to  it  before  leaving  the  grade. 

HISTORY 

The  History  in  grade  three  to  seven  B  inclusive  is  done  without  the 
use  of  a  regular  text-book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Sets  of  books  and 
single  books  for  reading  are  supplied  for  this  work.  The  History  in  these 
grades  is  reading  and  discussions  rather  than  text-book  and  recitation. 

McMurry's  Special  Method  in  History,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  will  be  found 
helpful  to  teachers. 

Two  things  are  made  especially  prominent  in  the  teaching  of  History: 
(a)  The  necessity  for  laws,  and  (b)  The  meaning  of  liberty.    Pupils  are 
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taught  that  they  are  citizens  now,  not  simply  that  they  are  preparing  to 
hecome  citizens,  and  that  all  good  citizens  must  ohey  the  laws. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  schools  of  the  present  is  the 
practical  training  for  citizenship  which  the  pupils  receive.  The  impres- 
sion this  training  makes  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  is  well  shown  by 
essays  written  by  all  eighth  grade  pupils  upon  the  subject  "Some  ways 
in  which  boys  and  girls  may  assist  in  making  a  better,  a  more  beautiful 
and  a  greater  Elgin."  A  few  sentences  taken  from  these  essays  are  of 
interest: 

"In  making  Elgin  better  it  is  best  to  start  with  ourselves,  thereby 
setting  an  example  for  others.  If  every  boy  and  girl  tried  to  be  better 
the  coming,  generation  would  be  made  up  of  better  citizens." 

"  To  make  good  citizens  the  first  thing  to  cultivate  is  honesty." 

"  Courtesy  stands  second  in  giving  us  a  good  reputation  and  in 
making  ourselves  and  Elgin  better." 

"  No  man  or  woman  was  ever  a  success  who  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  he  had." 

"  The  boys  and  girls  of  Elgin  could  assist  in  making  our  city  a  more 
beautiful  place  by  keeping  their  lawns  clean." 

"  Every  boy  and  girl  should  have  a  garden.  Any  boy  could  removf 
all  unsightly  things  from  tbe  back  yard  and  make  a  garden." 

"  The  boys-  and  girls  of  Elgin  should  not  throw  waste  paper  into  the 
streets  on  their  way  to  and  from  schoool.  Many  people  burn  waste 
paper  and  garbage  in  the  streets.  The  influence  of  the  boys  and  girls 
could  stop  this  by  requesting  those  that  do  this  to  stop  it  for  the  good 
of  thf^  city." 

"  In  making  Elgin  greater  the  boys  and  girls  could  assist  by  working 
hard  in  school  and  make  it  a  workshop,  so  that  when  boys  and  girls  grow 
up  they  will  make  good  business  men  and  women.  Such  men  and 
women  will  increase  the  commercial  strength  of  the  city." 

"  Besides  fitting  themselves  for  future  usefulness  to  their  city,  boys 
and  girls  can  do  things  now  which  will  make  their  city  better  and  more 
beautiful.  Some  things  that  make  a  city  more  beautiful  are  well  kept 
lawns,  flower  gardens,  climbing  vines,  trees,  neat  walks  and  streets,  parks 
and  fine  public  buildings.  Boys  and  girls  can  see  that  the  lawns  around 
their  own  homes  are  kept  trimmed  and  in  order.  They  can  plant  vines  to 
grow  over  unsightly  places,  and  can  plant  flower  gardens.  They  can 
see  that  no  refuse  is  thrown  upon  the  street,  and  if  it  is  thrown  there, 
they  can  remove  it.  They  can  help  other  people  to  keep  their  yards 
looking  well  by  not  cutting  across  them,  thus  wearing  a  path  and 
destroying  the  beauty  of  the  lawn." 

"  Public  property  must  be  treated  with  the  best  of  care,  as  it  belongs 
to  no  one  individually,  but  to  Elgin  as  a  whole.  We  can  get  the  greatest 
use  out  of  our  public  buildings  by  taking  care  of  them  and  preserving 
them." 

"  The  school  houses  are  perhaps  the  most  valuable  public  property 
which  boys  and  girls  come  in  close  contact  with.  They  can  show  their 
public  spirit  by  taking  care  not  to  mar  the  desks  or  the  wood  work,  or 
in  any  way  deface  the  walls  or  furniture  of  the  buildings." 

"  By  planting  trees  on  Arbor  Day  Elgin  will  be  made  more  beautiful, 
and  boys  and  girls  who  do  this  are  learning  to  be  good  boy  and  girl 
citizens,  and  in  time  become  good  grown  citizens." 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

The  regular  text-books  in  Geography  are  supplemented  by  sets  of 
books  and  single  books  for  reading  and  reference.  A  few  suggestions 
that  have  been  found  helpful  in  the  work  in  Geography  are  given 
below. 

REFERENCES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

(These  books  are  so  useful  to  teachers  of  Geography  and  should 
be  used  so  frequently  that  each  teacher  should  own  them.) 

Teachers'  Manual  of  Methods  in  Geography,  C.  A.  McMurray,  Mac- 
millan  Co.  40c. 

Type  Studies  in  the  Geography  of  the  United  States — McMurray. 
Special  Method  in  Geography,  C.  A.  McMurray,  Macmillan  Co.,  70c. 
Then  New  Basis  of  Geography,  Redway,  Macmillan  &  Co. 

USE  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  READERS. 

1.  The  geographical  readers  should  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  text-book  in  geography  to  supplement  the  work  there  given. 

2.  An  excellent  way  in  which  to  use  them  is  for  teacher  to  place 
topics  on  board  with  references  to  different  books  used.  As  soon  as 
pupils  are  able  to  do  without  the  references  these  should  be  omitted, 
and  the  pupils  should  use  the  index  of  the  book  instead. 

3.  Some  parts  of  the  text  not  important  enough  to  be  studied 
may  be  read  in  class.    A  single  book  is  often  sufficient  for  such  reading. 

Some  topics  or  chapters  of  the  geographical  readers,  may  well  be 
assigned  to  individual  pupils  for  reports  to  class.  (It  would  not  be 
wise  to  make  this  work  compulsory  to  the  extent  of  keeping  pupils 
after  school,  if  they  did  not  prepare  it.) 

Such  work  is  the  best  kind  of  oral  language  training. 

4.  Only  such  parts  of  the  geographical  readers  should  be  used 
as  will  serve  a  definite  purpose.    Other  parts  should  be  omitted. 

5.  Places  should  be  located  on  the  maps  or  globes  as  the  study  pro- 
ceeds. Some  teachers  may  prefer  to  have  all  pupils  use  geographies  or 
globes  for  this  work  while  one  reads;  others  to  have  one  pupil  stand 
at  the  large  map  and  locate  the  places  described. 

LATITUDE  AND  LONGITUDE. 

1.  Definitions  should  be  exact,  and  the  meaning  of  all  terms  well 
understood. 

2,  Latitude  should  be  made  use  of  in  grades  five  to  eight  to  locate 
cities  and  countries,  and  to  compare  one  country  with  another.  In 
finding  the  latitude  of  a  place  pupils  should  be  taught  at  first  to  follow 
the  parallels  across  the  map  or  around  the  globe  and  not  to  follow  the 
line  of  a  ruler  straight  across  the  page.  The  globes  should  be  used 
frequently  for  this  work. 

The  U.  S.  weather  maps  may  be  of  service  in  work  on  climate  as 
affected  by  latitude.    Several  .schools  have  the  weather  maps  each  day. 

DEFINITIONS. 

After  a  subject  has  been  carefully  worked  out  and  is  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  pupils  they  should  then  be  required  to  give  a  concise 
and  accurate  definition:  e.  g.  Latitude  is  the  distance  north  or  south  of 
the  equator. 

Such  definitions  should  be  exact,  should  contain  no  superfluous 
words,  and  should  begin  with  the  term  to  be  defined,    e.  g.  The  defiini- 
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tion  given  above  is  far  better  than  the  following,  "The  distance  north 
or  south  of  the  equator  is  called  latitude." 

There  are  only  a  few  terms  in  geography  that  should  be  defined, 
but  these  should  be  defined  carefully. 

MAPS. 

Maps  moulded  from  salt,  putty,  etc.,  give  pupils  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  physical  features  of  a  country. 

The  outline  maps  hastily  sketched  on  the  board  aid  in  teaching 
location  of  mountains,  rivers,  cities,  etc.,  and  in  fixing  in  the  pupil's 
mind  the  form  of  the  country. 

The  interest  and  attention  of  the  whole  class  may  be  secured  while 
a  few  pupils  are  working  at  the  board  by  pupils  dictating  the  rivers, 
mountains,  cities,  etc.  that  are  to  be  placed  on  these  maps.  Of  course 
the  pupils  must  know  what  cities,  rivers  and  mountains  belong  to  the 
country  sketched  in  order  to  dictate  to  the  class,  and  the  pupils  at  their 
seats  must  see  to  it  that  these  are  located  in  their  proper  places. 

Before  pupils  are  able  to  sketch  the  maps,  pupils  may  dictate  while 
the  teacher  sketches  the  various  physical  features  of  a  section. 

Wall  maps  should  be  conveniently  available  for  use  in  the  classes 
in  geography,  history,  reading  etc.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  them  in 
the  store  room.  If  exposed  to  view  for  a  good  part  of  the  time  the 
children  will  learn  much  from  them  at  odd  moments. 

"The  various  forms  of  the  earth's  surface,  such  as  mountains, 
islands,  capes,  bays,  peninsulas,  straits,  etc.,  should  be  studied  first 
from  nature.  When  this  is  not  possible  the  moulding  board  and  the 
picture  furnish  the  next  best  means.  Simultaneously  with  these,  the 
outline  should  be  drawn  upon  paper  and  upon  the  blackboard," — Red- 
way.' 

"The  most  practical  map  drawing  is  the  hasty  off-hand  sketching 
of  an  area  which  the  needs  of  the  recitation  demand.  Only  a 
general  accuracy  should  be  required  and  only  two  or  three  minutes 
should  be  permitted  in  making  it."  Redway. 

"Whenever  the  method  is  designed  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
thinking  powers,  whenever  its  use  begets  increase  of  perception  and 
the  logical  deduction  of  cause  and  effect,  then  it  is  good."  Redway. 

"A  pupil  may  learn  and  recite  the  words  of  a  book  without  com- 
prehending their  meaning,  but  not  until  he  has  been  driven  to  it  by 
unskillful  teaching."  Redway. 

"The  chief  value  lies  not  in  memorizing  but  in  understanding  the 
facts.'  '  McMurry. 

"In  advanced  as  in  elementary  work  the  reviews  should  be  fre- 
quent and  searching.  The  skillful  teacher  will  make  quick  and  thor- 
ough work  of  the  review,  and,  while  taking  new  steps,  will  emphasize 
their  dependence  upon  those  mastered."  Redway. 

"Review  by  comparison  of  old  topics  with  new  is  vigorous  and  stim- 
ulating to  thought.  It  throwiS  new  light  upon  old  facts  and  interprets 
swiftly  new  things.  It  groups  and  consolidates  geographical  material 
along  all  essential  lines." — "To  test  the  real  effectiveness  of  his  instruc- 
tion the  teacher  may  give  every  week  or  two  a  written  review  or  test 
upon  a  few  topics."  McMurry. 

"At  Hrst  the  recitation  must  be  mainly  devoted  to  teaching  the 
pupils  how  to  study  the  lesson,  for  it  can  not  be  expected  that  they  can 
do  so  without  assistance.    They  must  study,  learn  and  recite  at  the 
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same  time.    *    *    *    Gradually  this  help  may  be  withdrawn."  McMurry. 

Such  help  should  be  given  in  any  grade  where  it  is  needed.  If 
a  pupil  has  not  learned  to  study  before  reaching  the  eighth  grade 
he  must  be  taught  there. 

"Do  not  require  pupils  to  study  all  the  map  questions.  Select 
only  those  that  underlie  principles."  Redway. 

"A  few  characteristic  topics  in  each  country,  fully  described  give 
a  more  distinct  notion  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  than  a  catalogue  of 
products,  industries,  etc."  McMurry. 

"A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  teacher's  knowing  how  to  assigns 
a  lesson  properly."  McMurry. 

"Teachers  often  weaken  and  destroy  the  best  work  of  the  pupils 
by  asking  too  many  questions  and  by  helping  children  with  little  sug- 
gestions. *  *  *  When  the  teacher  has  done  his  duty  with  a  clear  and 
simple  presentation  of  a  topic,  he  should  keep  silence  while  the  pupils 
give  proof  of  their  understanding."  McMurry. 

PROBLEMS. 

A  few  problems  to  be  worked  out  by  the  pupils  with  the  teacher 
will  assist  in  teaching  them  to  reason.    For  example: 

1.    Why  are  there  so  many  railroads  in  Illinois  and  New  York? 
2.    Why  are  nearly  all  the  railroads  of  the  world  in  the  north  tem- 
perate Zone  ? 

3.  Why  is  the  most  of  the  hard  coal  brought  to  Chicago  by  water 
instead  of  by  rail? 

4.  Why  are  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  the  world  in  the  north 
temperate  zone?  Near  what  parallel?  In  U.  S.?  In  Europe??  In 
Asia? 

5.  Why  is  so  great  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface  water?  Would  it 
not  be  better  if  more  of  it  were  land? 

6.  What  is  the  use  of  oceans? 

7.  What  is  the  use  of  deserts? 

8.  Why  are  not  rice  and  cotton  grown  in  Kane  County? 

9.  Why  is  wheat  not  grown  in  Florida? 

"In  connection  with  the  causal  idea  (in  geography)  it  is  easy  to  set 
problems  for  solution  which  give  the  best  form  of  mental  discipline. 
*  *  *  There  is  a  very  broad  distinction  in  geographical  study  be- 
tween memorizing  facts  on  the  one  side,  and  working  out  of  problems 
on  the  basis  of  cause  and  effect  on  the  other."  McMurry. 

LOCATION  OF  PLACES. 

,The  places  to  be  carefully  located  should  be  those  about  which 
the  pupils  have  studied  in  their  reading,  geography,  history,  etc. 

Unimportant  places  should  receive  little  attention. 

In  locating  a  place  it  will  assist  if  some  important  event  in  con- 
nection with  it  is  mentioned.  Frequently  pupils  should  tell  how  to  reach 
a  few  of  the  best  known  places  either  by  land  or  water. 

The  important  places  mentioned  in  history,  geographical  readers, 
literature,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  located  and  connected  with  the 
events  which  have  made  them  important. 

"The  memory  should  not  be  burdened  with  the  position  of  any 
geographical  feature  unless  there  be  some  point  of  history,  strategic 
position,  or  commercial  industry  connected  with  it;  that  is,  the  place 
and  the  thing  for  which  it  is  noted  should  always  go  together."  Redway. 
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The  best  results  in  geography  teaching  seem  to  be  obtained  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  WTiere  the  teacher  has  a  definite  plan  and  has  studied  care- 
fully how  she  can  best  work  it  out. 

2.  Where  the  pupils,  rather  than  the  teachers,  do  the  most  of  the 
talking. 

3.  Where  the  questions  are  direct  and  stated  clearly  only  once, 
and  answers  are  not  repeated.  Incorrect  answers  should  not  be  em- 
phasized. Questions  should  be  stated  in  one  way.  Too  many  ques- 
tions should  not  be  asked.  For  example:  "Where  does  the  Hudson 
river  rise?  What  direction  does  it  flow?  Into  what  does  it  flow?"  Make 
one  question  of  the  three,    "Describe  the  Hudson  river?" 

4.  Where  the  correct  geographical  term  is  taught,  and  not  a  sim- 
plification of  it. 

5.  Where  pupils  recite  distinctly  and  no  time  is  wasted  repeating 
what  has  been  said  in  an  undertone. 

HOME   GEOGRAPHY.     THIRD  GRADE. 

"The  Study  of  the  home  neighborhood  is  the  key  to  the  study  of 
the  world." 

FOOD  PRODUCTS.  Begin  with  the  food  plants  which  children 
can  see  growing  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  as  corn,  potato,  tomato, 
cucumber,  etc.  Lead  pupils  to  notice  some  of  the  most  important  mat- 
ters required  for  their  production;  as  soils,  warmth,  rainfall,  methods 
nf  r)iar>tiE!2'.  culti^^Rtion,  pud.  h^r^'^e'^tir's*,  ii«es  of  f'^'^^«.  Lists  nf  foods 
eaten  every  day.    Sources  of  these  foods — plants,  animals. 

Make  a  list  of  food  plants  seen  in  a  grocery  store.  Where  do  gro- 
cers get  them?   How  brought  to  Elgin? 

Make  a  list  of  canned  goods.  If  near  the  Elgin  Packing  company 
plant  have  pupils  tell  what  they  know  or  can  find  out  about  the  work. 
Teachers  visit  with  group  of  children  if  possible.  Children  who  have 
watched  the  process  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  at  home  give 
an  account  of  their  observations. 

Pupils  make  a  list  of  foods  of  animal  origin,  as  cattle,  sheep,  etc. 
Where  do  we  get  these  foods?  Whence  do  we  get  these?  Beef,  mutton, 
veal,  venison,  eggs,  milk,  fiour,  apples,  biscuits,  preserves  jelly,  pickles, 
etc. 

TREES.  Pupils  select  four  trees  upon  or  near  school  grounds  and 
observe  them  throughout  the  year.  Tell  what  the  trees  need,  what  they 
give,  which  give  the  greatest  shade,  the  reason  for  shade,  what  ani- 
mals are  under  the  trees  and  what  they  are  doing.  Press  and  pre- 
serve some  of  the  leaves  of  each  kind.  Show  usefulness  of  trees  by 
tnkiTis;  ^,  si^nT^t  ima^'ipciT'v  exciir'^io^  to  ^,  loe'e^lrp"  cp.idt^  cind  s*?*^  hr»w  the 
men  live  in  those  camps,  how  they  fell  the  tall  trees,  saw  them  into 
proper  lengths,  and  haul  them  to  the  railroads  or  to  the  rivers  to  be 
taken  to  the  saw  mill.  Now,  if  possible,  have  pupils  visit  a  house  in  the 
process  of  erection  and  let  them  see  in  what  part  of  the  structure  the 
different  timbers  enter,  being  careful  to  give  the  names,  such  as  sills, 
studdings,  joist,  rafters,  ffooring,  etc. 

Necessity  for  shelter;  use  of  our  houses;  protection  against  cold, 
storms,  etc.  Let  pupils  picture  their  homes  through  drawing.  Have 
them  tell  the  material  of  the  homes,  the  number  of  rooms,  the  men 
required  to  construct  them — carpenters,  plasterers,  painters,  etc. 
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Furniture:  Materials  and  use,  where  obtained.  When  is  a  house 
most  necessary  to  use,  January  or  June?  Why? 

Need  for  clothing.  Materials  used  in  early  times.  In  modern  times. 
Have  pupils  bring  samples  of  different  kinds  of  cotton,  of  woolen,  of 
linen,  and  of  silk  fabrics.    Observe  and  compare. 

Draw  from  pupils  their  ideas  of  how  cloth  of  early  times  was 
made.    Get  their  ideas  of  modern  mxethods  of  making  cloth. 

Call  attention  to  the  importance  of  labor.  Plants  and  animals  fur- 
nish man  with  materials  which  by*  work  can  be  made  into  food  and 
clothing.  Tilling  of  soil  requires  labor  so  does  the  rearing  of  domestic 
animals.  The  trees  of  the  forest  require  much  labor  to  change  them 
into  lumber,  and  then  with  the  lumber  to  build  houses. 

In  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people  different  kinds  of  busi- 
ness are  required  in  a  city.    Name  them. 

Develop  in  a  simple  way  the  necessity  for  the  following  trades: 
Carpentry,  blacksmithing,  printing,  shoemaking,  weaving,  milling,  plumb- 
ing, plastering.  Develop  the  idea  that  need  creates  inaustry  and  that 
industry  started  on  a  small  scale. 

Means  of  conveyance  or  travel.  Uses  of  each.  What  railroads  pass 
through  or  near  your  neighborhood?  What  stations  are  near?  Name 
some  of  the  things  which  the  railroads  bring  to  Elgin. 

DIRECTIONS.  Let  the  school  house  be  the  center  for  a  time,  then 
go  out  to  surrounding  objects,  locating  them  with  reference  to  it. 
Let  each  pupil  locate  his  home  with  reference  to  the  school,  also  as  to 
the  part  of  the  city  or  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located.  Make  use 
in  the  same  way  of  public  buildings  and  churches. 

The  teacher  should  help  pupils  to  fix  directions  by  the  sun  and 
urge  them  to  notice  its  position  whenever  they  go  to  a  new  place. 
Drill  frequently  and  carefully  upon  the  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points. 

The  best  time  to  introduce  the  subject  is  a  few  minutes  before 
noon.  If  a  pupil  stands  at  the  time  with  his  back  to  tjue  sun  looking 
north,  and  behind  is  south.  This  is  true  of  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
while  it  is  not  true  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  easts  and  sets  in  the 
west. 

Distances.  Make  measurements  of  the  room.  Make  measurements 
of  the  school  yard  in  feet  or  yards.  Find  the  length  of  the  block  in 
which  the  school  is  located.  How  far  is  it  to  the  high  school?  The 
library?  The  post  office?  The  nearest  park?  How  many  blocks  in  a 
mile?    (The  teacher  may  have  to  solve  this  problem  for  the  children.) 

Maps.  'L.onctruct  maps  on  different  scales.  Make  some  maps  on 
the  floor  using  paper  strips  one  or  two  inches  wide. 

1.  Maive  map  of  the  floor  of  the  room,  locating  seats,  teacher's 
desk,  etc. 

2.  Make  a  map  of  each  side  of  the  room,  locating  the  windows. 

3.  Make  a  map  of  the  school  yard,  locating  the  school  house. 

4.  Make  a  map  of  the  block  surrounding  the  school.  Rough  map 
of  the  neighborhood. 

5.  Make  a  map  of  Elgin.  Locate  Fox  River,  Chicago  St.,  Douglas 
Ave.,  North  State  Highland  Ave.,  Dundee  Ave..  National  St.,  Spring 
St.    Locate  the  Post  Office,  Library,  City  Hall.    What  do  maps  tell? 

Drainage.  Draw  upon  the  board  a  sketch  of  a  hin  and  question 
children  until  you  develop  the  main  features — base,  summit,  and  slopes 
or  sides. 
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What  becomes  of  most  of  the  water  that  falls  upon  a  flat  surface? 
Upon  a  hill?    What  does  it  carry  with  it?    (Dirt  or  soil,  most  of  which 
is  deposited  in  the  valley.)    Where  would  you  find  the  richer  soil,  on 
the  hill  or  in  the  valley?  Explain. 

What  becomes  of  the  water  luat  gets  into  the  valleys?  (Some 
sinks  into  the  grouna,  some  forms  into  streams  which  run  into  larger 
ones.)    See  Frye  on  effects  of  water,  streams,  etc. 

Some  land  is  high  (the  hill);  some  is  very  high  (the  mountain). 
Some  of  it  is  low  and  level  , (lowlands,  plains,  or  pra.^ies.) 

what  do  we  call  the  ground  between  the  lowland  and  the  highland? 
(slope). 

Develop  the  idea  that  the  earth  is  composed  of  land  and  water,  and 
the  relative  amount  of  each.    Use  globes  and  wall  maps. 

SOURCES  OF  LIGHT.  The  sun.  Observation  of  children  concern- 
ing rising  and  setting  of  sun,  time  and  place. 

When  is  our  longest  day;  how  long  is  it?  The  shortest  day?  Tell 
the  pupils  about  the  midnight  sun  of  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  dark- 
ness during  the  winter.  Observe  if  the  children  ask  for  the  reasons 
of  difference  in  length  of  day  and  night. 

The  long  darkness  necessitates  artificial  light.  Let  children  des- 
cribe methods  of  lighting  their  own  homes.  A.  Lamps:  materials,  how 
obtained,  mechanism.  B,  Gas,  how  obtained.  C,  Electric  lights; 
materials  and  mechanism. 

Comparison  between  the  light  of  a  lamp  and  that  Oi.  gas,  electric 
light,  candles. 

Place  the  children  under  similar  conditions  as  those  of  primitive 
man.  How  did  the  Indians  light  their  wigwams?  Tell  or  let  the  child- 
ren read  stories  of  the  pine  knots,  candles  used  by  the  Indians,  Pilgrims, 
Lincoln,  etc. 

If  you  lived  where  the  Eskimos  live,  what  would  you  use  for  lamp? 
Compare  such  lights  with  ours.  Discuss  disadvantages  of  all  primitive 
modes;  lead  children  to  suggest  improvements.  If  the  teacher  thinks 
best  let  pupils  make  some  candles  from  sheep  tallow.  What  advantage 
has  the  candle  over  the  pine  knot  light?    What  disadvantages  has  it? 

Uses  of  light  to  man.  Children  describe  how  their  homes  are 
heated,  examine  furnaces,  registers,  stoves,  grates,  etc. 

Fire;  how  made.  What  are  its  necessities — air,  fuel,  draught,  etc. 
Fuels:  Make  list.  Get  children's  idea  of  what  heat  is  and  where  it 
comes  from.  Different  ways  of  producing  heat,  friction,  percussion. 
Stories  of  how  fire  came  to  man.    Uses  of  fire  to  man. 

Develop  ability  to  find  quickly  and  name  the  Oceans,  Continents, 
and  the  most  important  Seas  of  the  world  on  individual  globes  and  on 
the  wall  maps. 

CITY  OF  ELGIN. 

What  river  runs  through  Elgin?  Describe  the  physical  features  of 
the  east  bank;  the  west  bauK.  Of  what  use  is  this  river  to  Elgin?  How 
are  East  Elgin  and  West  Elgin  connected. 

Surface  and  character  of  the  sou.  Kind  of  business.  Where 
are  most  of  the  grocery  stores?  The  dry  goods  stores?  Why 
are  they  so  located?    Name  some  of  the  paved  streets.    Kinds  of  paving 

How  is  Elgin  supplied  with  water?  Uses  of  water?  How  is  the 
City  supplied  with  light? 

FAVORABLE  LOCATION  OF  THE  CITY.  Nearnesss  to  the  river 
furnishes  an  abundance  of  water.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  good  farming 
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and  dairy  country.  There  is  a  stone  quarry  at  S.  Elgin.  It  is  near  Chi- 
cago.   Railroads,  etc. 

Plan  of  the  City.  In  what  direction  do  the  streets  extend?  Are 
they  designated  by  names  or  numbers?  Explain  the  method  of  num- 
bering the  houses.  On  all  north  and  south  streets,  Chicago  St.  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  West  Chicago  St.  on  the  west  side  of  the 
rivers,  are  taken  as  starting  points  for  house  numbers.  In  West  Elgin 
streets  running  east  and  west  are  numbered  from  Vandalia,  Union  and 
McClure  avenue.  The  numbers  decrease  toward  the  river  and  grow 
larger  away  from  it.  In  East  Elgin  the  numbering  begins  on  S.  Liberty 
and  decreases  toward  the  river  and  increases  away  from  it. 

On  which  side  of  the  street  do  you  find  the  even  numbers?  North 
and  west  sides.    The  odd  numbers?    South  and  east  ?ides. 

Locate  the  parks  in  Elgin.    Locate  the  Pumping  Station. 

Draw  map  of  Elgin  showing  routes  followed  by  the  street  cars  and 
locating  City  hall.  Lord's  Park,  Post  Office,  Insane  Hospital,  Watch 
Factory,  Cook's  Publishing  House,  Railroad  Stations,  and  Children's  Home, 
and  school,  and  observe  distances  and  direction  of  these  places  from 
his  home. 

Trips.  Take  cars  as  near  to  your  school  building  as  possible  and 
make  trip  to  Trout  Park.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  surface,  brooks, 
animals,  trees  and  plants  found  there. 

Trip  to  Lord's  Park  real  or  imaginary — note  prominent  buildings 
passed — names  of  streets  traveled  over  and  appearance  of  these  streets. 
Pictures  of  Park.  Describe  surface,  bear-den,  lake,  moose,  pavilion, 
den  of  foxes,  birds,  fowls,  etc.  Draw,  locating  as  well  as  possible, 
different  parts  of  the  park  which  interest  you. 

Trip  to  the  Insane  Hospital.    Trip  to  Watch  Factory. 

Kane  Co.  Draw  map  showing  township,  to  some  scale.  Learn 
names  of  townships  bordering  on  Elgin.  On  Fox  River  locate  Carpen- 
tersville,  Dundee,  Elgin,  St.  Charles,  Geneva,  Batavia,  Aurora.  Roads 
and  direction  from  Elgin  to  those  villages  and  cities.  Name  some 
industry  carried  on  in  these  villages  and  cities. 

Journeys,  Imaginary  or  real.  From  Elgin  to  Carpentersville  by 
the  electric  cars.  Locate  two  islands,  two  hills,  a  field  of  lowland,  a 
ravine,  a  brook  and  a  park. 

Draw  map  showing  route.  From  Elgin  to  Geneva  by  electric  cars. 
Locate  a  stone  quarry,  "Five  Islands,"  Pottawatamie  Park,  Court  House. 

Draw  a  map  showing  the  route,  trip  to  Udina  or  South  Elgin  by 
wagon.  Describe  some  of  the  farm  houses  and  barns,  stacks,  orchards, 
etc.,  along  the  road.  Tell  what  the  people  are  doing,  what  animals 
are  seen  on  these  farms  and  their  uses.  Notice  the  barns  where  farm- 
ers make  dairy  farming  a  business. 

Buy  a  load  of  milk  from  a  farm  near  Elgin  and  take  it  to  one  of 
the  railroad  stations  or  one  of  the  condensing  factories.  Tell  about 
the  size  and  number  of  cans  in  the  load,  time  you  left  the  farm,  how 
you  disposed  of  the  milk  and  the  cans  at  factory  or  depot. 

Buy  a  load  of  stone  at  the  quarry  at  Soulth  Elgin  and  bring  it  to 
Elgin.  How  did  you  buy  it  (load  or  cord)  ?  Tell  about  the  road  travel- 
ed over  (smooth  or  rough),  wagon  used,  time  consumed  in  traveling. 

Load  of  wood  from  a  farm  near  Dundee.  Kinds  of  wood  (oak,  hick- 
ory) used  for  fuel.    How  did  you  buy  the  wood?    (Cord  or  load)? 

Load  of  hay.    Kind  of  hay.    Amount  bought — use. 
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Pupils  observe  and  tell  how  differently  wagons  are  arranged  so  as 
to  be  adapted  to  hauling  different  products,  as  gravel,  coal,  hay,  corn 
in  the  ear,  flour,  unsacked  wheat. 

Good  roads  a  necessity.  Discuss  with  pupils  the  time  and  strength 
consumed  in  hauling  a  ton  of  coal,  load  of  milk,  a  load  of  ice,  etc., 
over  a  good  road  and  over  a  poor  one. 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  each  farmer  spends  quite  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  time  hauling  his  surplus  products,  milk,  live  stock,  to 
the  most  convenient  shipping  point.  The  amount  of  time  and  energy 
that  this  will  require  depends  largely  upon  the  conditions  of  the  roads 
Children  can  understand  that  a  well  rounded  road  bed  that  has  good 
surface  drainage  and  a  top  finish  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone  is  a  good 
investment  of  money.  It  is  easily  understood  that  to  haul  a  ton  of  pro- 
duce a  mile,  on  even  a  good  road,  costs  as  much  as  it  would  to  send 
the  same  material  on  a  railroad  twenty  miles  or  by  ocean  steamer  five 
hundred  miles. 

Railroads.  Point  out  importance  of  railroads  and  their  manner  of 
construction.  A  great  convenience.  People  are  able  to  visit  friends  at 
a  distance  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  protected  from  storms  and 
cold.  Letters  will  speedily  reach  expectant  friends.  One  engine  can 
haul  as  much  coal,  lumber,  grain,  etc.,  to  Chicago  in  one  day,  as  manj" 
horses  can  in  a  week.  Many  kinds  of  articles  would  spoil  before  reach- 
ing their  destination  if  they  had  to  be  taken  in  wagons. 

Discuss  with  pupils  the  engine,  different  kinds  of  cars  and  their 
uses.  Lines  of  railroads  in  Elgin.  Stations.  Uses  of  telegraph  and 
telephone. 

Trip  to  Chicago  on  the  electric  cars.  On  steam  cars.  Difference 
in  time,  etc.  In  what  ways  are  Chicago  and  Elgin  alike.  In  what  ways 
unlike. 

Locate  on  wall  map  Illinois,  Chicago,  Elgin,  Fox  River,  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

While  working  on  Home  Geography  at  such  time  as  will  be  most 
helpful  read  to  pupils  "  Seven  Little  Sisters "  and  "  Each  and  All." 
Pupils  find  places  read  about  on  wall  maps  and  globes. 

World  and  Its  People,  Books  I  and  II. 

Sun  Record  and  Temperature  Chart  should  be  kept  on  the  black- 
board. 

Individual  Weather  Reports  on  papei. 

Lead  each  child  to  discover  from  his  record  that  a  north  wind 
means  one  kind  of  weather  and  a  south  wind  quite  another.  During 
each  month  see  how  many  weather  elements  can  be  listed  as  going  with 
a  north  wind  or  a  south  wind.  Watch  the  state  of  the  sky  as  clear  or 
cloudy,  the  change  in  temperature  and  weather  as  dry  or  wet. 

Make  shadow  stick  three  inches  high  and  use  it.    Keep  record. 

Calendar  of  signs  of  changing  seasons.  Plan  to  carry  this  on  into 
winter  so  as  to  include  all  the  changes  that  children  can  discover,  as 
the  migration  of  birds,  the  latest  blossoming  flower,  ripening  and  gather- 
ing of  plants  in  field  and  garden,  work  of  squirrels  and  other  animals, 
the  length  of  days,  decrease  of  heat,  early  frosts  and  snows. 

Mid-day  lines.  Study  shadows  at  noon  of  various  objects.  These 
shadows  form  the  mid-day  line  for  schools.  Let  this  idea  of  mid-day 
line  be  extended  until  its  significance  is  perfectly  clear.  At  12  o'clock 
the  shadow  of  a  pole  forms  the  mid-day  line  for  the  school.  Extend 
this  mid-day  line  both  north  and  south.    When  this  conception  is  perfect- 
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ly  clear,  introduce  the  idea  that  by  following  this  mid-day  line  north  and 
iSouth  the  north  pole  and  south  pole  will  be  reached.  Then  state  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  meridian  line  of  the  school.  By  the  use  of  small 
globes  it  will  then  be  easy  to  pass  to  the  idea  of  meridian  of  other 
places.    Mid-day  lines  are  everywhere. 

Develop  ability  to  find  Continents,  Oceans,  Seas,  Bays,  Gulfs,  Straits 
of  the  world  on  globes  and  wall-maps. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  most  of  the  work  in  nature  study  is  so  closely  connected  with 
the  work  in  Geography  that  the  greater  part  of  it  can  well  be  done  in 
the  Geography  class. 

Select  subjects  adapted  to  the  time  of  year. 

Perform  experiments  suggested  whenever  possible.  Do  not  give  a 
^eat  amount  of  time  to  studying  about  things;  study  the  things  them- 
selves. 

Encourage  home  flower  and  vegetable  gardens  in  all  grades. 

Take  classes  out-of-doors,  when  studies  can  best  be  made  in  that 
way.  Visit  the  Park  and  Museum,  if  you  can  conveniently  do  so.  Avoid 
long  excursions  that  involve  expense  to  the  pupils. 

Use  the  Nature  Study  books  referred  to  whenever  they  will  assist 
in  the  Geography  work.  Nearly  all  the  Nature  Study  work  in  grades 
three  and  four  should  be  done  in  connection  with  the  Geography  work. 

Adopt  the  subjects  from  nature  to  other  subjects  in  the  school  course. 

A  reading  lesson  from  one  of  the  books  suggested,  will  give  the 
best  of  training  in  reading.  If  pupils  can  understand  and  carry  out  the 
directions  for  these  simple  experiments,  they  have  learned  one  essential 
of  reading. 

In  giving  the  nature  lessons  from  Southworth's  "lessons  in  Language," 
material  for  illustration  should  be  at  hand.  Unless  this  material  can 
be  obtained  these  lessons  should  be  omitted.  Such  a  lesson  as  the 
one  on  seeds  (Les.  168)  should  be  divided  into  several  lessons,  and  many 
kinds  of  fruits  and  seeds'  brought  in  and  studied  at  the  appropriate  sea- 
son of  the  year.  In  connection  with  the  reading  of  such  a  selection  as 
Burroughs'  "Birds  and  Bees"  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  write 
stories  and  anecdotes  of  their  experiences  with  out  of  door  life,  following 
the  model  given  them  by  the  author.  No  better  or  more  interesting 
language  work  can  be  found,  and  such  lessons  may  well  take  the  time 
of  the  regular  language  exercise. 

REFERENCES. 

Frye's  "Brooks  and  Brook  Basins." 
Frye's  "Child  and  Nature." 

Troeger's  "Nature  Study  Readers,"  Book  I,  II,  II,  IV,  and  V. 

Holden's  "Earth  and  Sky." 

Holden's  "The  Family  of  the  Sun." 

Proctor's  "Stories  of  Starland." 

Beal's  "Seed  Dispersal." 

Keeler — "Native  Trees." 

Bailey — "Garden  Making." 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter.    "All  the  Year  Round,"  4  vol.=?. 
Holden — "The  Sciences. 
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Holden — "Great  Astronomers." 
Hodge — "Nature  Study  and  Life." 

Farmers'  Bulletins  from  U.  S.    Department  of  Agriculture. 
Short  Stories  of  Shy  Neighbors. 

A  FEW  REASONS  FOR  ENCOURAGING  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  GAR- 
DENING. 

1.  They  make  actual  nature  study,  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the 
teacher,  possible. 

2.  Through  them  the  child  learns  to  recognize  the  birds  as  his  best 
friends;  he  finds  that  not  all  insects  are  our  enemies. 

3.  They  bring  the  child  into  living  relations  with  plant  life  and 
animal  life. 

4.  The  child's  whole  future  will  be  enriched  by  the  experience. 

5.  They  will  help  the  child  to  a  happy,  beneficial  occupation  in 
the  long  vacation. 

6.  They  inculcate  a  liking  for  agricultural  pursuits,  and  may  be  a 
strong  factor  in  correcting  the  harmful  rush  of  people  into  the  cities. 

7.  In  them  children  will  learn  to  respect  manual  labor.  They  will 
learn  that  work  is  pleasant. 

8.  A  sense  of  what  is  involved  in  the  growing  of  plants  will  give 
the  children  a  sense  of  their  value  which  will  make  certain  private  care 
of  public  property — will  teach  them  respect  for  other's  property. 

9.  i'hey  will  turn  destructive  into  constructive  activity. 

10.  They  will  inculcate  self-respect. 

11.  TEey  make  it  possible  for  pupils  to  do  something  for  others. 
One  cannot  give  till  he  possesses.  From  pride  in  ownership  will  grow  al- 
truism. 

12.  They  will  arouse  interest  in  gardening  in  the  homes.  The  city 
will  benefit  by  them. 

13.  They  will  awaken  sympathy  between  the  community  and  the 
school. 

NATURE  STUDY..  GRADE  I. 

''AIM  AT  ACQUAINTANCE  AND  INTEREST." 

During  the  autumn  children  observe  and  keep  record  of  the  daily 
changes  of  the  weather,  of  the  seasonal  changes — effect  of  frost  on  plant 
life — gather  seeds  and  notice  how  they  are  protected  and  scattered — col- 
lect cocoons — collect  leaves  and  note  beauty  of  color,  and  beauty  of  use — 
press,  mount,  draw  and  make  blue  prints.  Migration  of  birds,  disappear- 
ance of  insects,  and  fall  flowers  noticed. 

Short  trips,  children  gather  whatever  material  pleases  them — stones, 
seeds,  flowers,  etc. 

Starting  with  the  living  caterpillar  children  follow  tne  changes  into 
pupa  and  finally  into  the  perfect  insect  in  the  spring — butterfiy  or  moth. 

Homes  and  habits  of  grasshoppers  and  crickets  observed. 

Attention  directed  to  the  interesting  habits  of  tne  English  sparrow, 
which  may  be  studied  from  the  school  room  windows. 

Animals  as  pets  in  the  home — habits,  adaptations.,  how  they  care 
for  themselves,  how  we  should  care  for  them — dogs,  cats,  squirrels,  rab- 
bits, canaries. 

Spring  observation:  Effect  of  warm  winds  and  sun  on  the  earth; 
effect  of  moisture,  heat,  light  on  growth  of  seeds  incidentally  noted; 
return  of  birds  and  insects;  work  of  bees  in  the  garden  begun;  earth- 
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worms  and  their  work  in  the  earth;  ants;  common  spring  flowers  noticed 
and  names  learned  as  they  appear. 

Children  learn  to  recognize  some  of  the  common  trees  by  means  of 
their  twigs — the  willow  with  its  pussies,  the  horsechestniit  with  its 
sticky  buds,  etc. 

Some  plants  cultivated  for  their  beauty  in  window  boxes  or  flower 
pots. 

Every  child  encouraged  to  plant  at  least  one  seed  and  care  for  the 
plant  during  the  summer. 

No  formal  study  but  observations  should  be  continuous  so  that  chil- 
dren will  gain  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  life  history  of  certain 
plants. 

GRADE  II.    A.  AND  B. 

Through  study  of  their  environment  and  materials  collected  pupils 
get  personal  experience  with  various  means  of  seed  distribution,  the  life 
history  of  frogs,  moths,  butterflies,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  the  names 
and  places  to  look  for  the  following  common  wild  flowers:  hepticas, 
bloodroots,  violets,  buttercups,  crane's  bills,  mandrakes,  marsh  mari- 
golds, trilliums,  asters,  golden  rod;  names  of  some  of  the  most  com- 
mon weeds  and  herbs;  names  and  some  habits  of  the  following  birds: 
blue  jay,  sparrow,  crow,  robin,  nuthatch  and  oriole. 

Flower  and  vegetable  seeds  are  planted  in  home  garden,  school  gar- 
dens or  window  gardens. 

Every  child  is  encouraged  to  raise  at  least  one  plant  from  seed  and 
care  for  it  during  the  summer. 

Some  common  plants  as  dandelion,  violet  and  butter  cup  trans- 
planted to  pots  and  observed  from  the  development  of  buds  to  that  of 
fruits. 

Form  and  habits  as  related  to  care  of  themselves  and  their  use  to 
man  of  the  following  domestic  animals:  horse,  cow,  sheep,  dog.  Care  of 
them  by  man. 

Observations:  Water — Its  forms  (freezing,  vapor,  etc.)  and  its 
uses  to  plants  and  animals.  Clouds  and  rainfall.  Frost  and  dew  and  their 
effect  on  plants.  Temperature  and  its  relation  to  plant  and  animal 
life.  Attention  directed  to  each  marKed  change  of  the  weather  from 
Sept.  to  June,  emphasizing  its  effect  upon  the  habits  of  animals  and  the 
condition  of  plants  in  the  garden  and  woods.    Weather  record. 

Spring  and  fall  calendars  of  birds  and  flowers. 

GRADE  III.    B  CLASS. 

In  the  spring  plant  together  in  window  box  and  compare  germina- 
tion and  early  development  of  bean,  pea,  squash  and  corn.  Start  seed- 
lings of  nasturtiums  and  asters  for  transplanting. 

Encourage  children  to  flnd  out  what  insects  and  worms  live  in  the 
soil  in  their  gardens;  what  makes  the  soil  rich,  what  use  the  birds  are 
to  the  trees;  what  use  trees  are  to  man. 

Study  lilac,  horsechestnut,  willow,  box  elder  twigs  as  to  buds  and  new 
growth. 

Transplant  some  wild  plants  to  the  garden  or  window  box  and 
observe  from  development  of  buds  to  that  of  fruits. 

In  the  fall  gather  seeds  from  flower  and  vegetable  gardens,  identi- 
fy and  save. 

Make  collection  of  leaves  and  identify. 
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Cut  some  slips  from  geraniums  and  other  plants,  root  and  pot  them 
to  show  how  a  supply  is  preserved  for  winter. 

Make  neat  collections  of  as  many  of  the  following  seeds  as  possible: 
acron,  peach,  apple,  pear,  grape,  plum,  cranberry,  walnut,  hickory,  hazel, 
locust,  catalpa.  Mount  on  charts  or  preserve  in  boxes.  Identify.  Plant 
peach  and  acorn — watch  development. 

Discuss  the  habits  of  squirrels,  chipmunks,  rats,  mice  with  refer- 
ence to  their  homes,  their  manner  of  obtaining  and  eating  their  food. 

Pupils  learn  to  identify  at  least  six  weeds  growing  along  the  road- 
side in  field  or  garden. 

Review  common  wild  flowers  as  hepatica,  spring  beauty,  dog  tooth 
violet,  bloodroot,  violet,  butter  cup,  marshmarygold.  aster,  golden-rod, 
crane's  bill,  trillium,  etc. 

Bird  notes,  building  of  nests,  some  ways  of  getting  food  carefully 
noticed  of  the  following  birds:  robin,  blue  jay,  sparrow,  oriole,  catbird, 
wren. 

Weather  Records — Spring  and  fall  calendar. 

Topics  suggested  by  Troeger's  Nature  Study  Reader,  Book  I. 

GRADE  III,  A  CLASS. 

Make  a  neat  collection  of  tree  seeds  and  of  leaves^  Identify.  Study 
best  ways  of  keeping  and  best  time  for  planting  acorn,  peach,  apple, 
pear,  grape  maple  and  elm  seeds.  Experiment  with  seeds  collected  by 
planting  in  school  yard  or  window  box. 

Study  a  few  weeds  (burdock,  velvet  weed,  sweet  clover,  thistle) 
with,  reference  to  seed  distribution  and  means  of  exterminating.  Study 
lady-bug  with  reference  to  trees  and  plant  lice. 

Observe  work  of  bees  in  the  garden  and  make  list  of  flowers  they 
visit.  Plant  a  bed  or  box  of  sweet  abyssum  for  the  bees.  Note  trees 
that  blossom  early  with  reference  to  pollen  and  bees. 

Birds  and  wild  flowers  and  slipping  plants  as  in  B  class. 

Observe  homes  and  habits  of  crayfish,  earthworm,  spider,  turtle. 

Experiment  with  magnet.    Experiments  with  salt,  alumn,  borax. 

Weather  Record — Spring  and  fall  calendars. 

Topics  suggested  by  Troeger's  Nature  Study  Reader  No.  1. 

B.    FOURTH  GRADE. 

Topics  suggested  by  Frye's  Elementary  Geography,  Frye's  "  Brooks 
and  Brook  Basins,"  and  "All  the  Year  Round  "  series. 

Experiments  with  soil.  Earthworms  in  glass  jars  or  boxes  of  soil—* 
habits  of  life  and  effects  upon  soil. 

Observe  the  ladybug  with  reference  to  its  work  in  the  garden.  Find 
its  eggs  and  bring  specimens  to  school.  Study  habits  of  other  beetles 
with  reference  to  eggs,  work  and  use  to  man. 

Observe  habits  of  snails,  minnows,  barn  yard  fowls. 

Study  willow  and  maple  trees.  Kinds,  uses.  Observe  the  protec- 
tion of  buds,  blossoms  as  to  time  of  opening  pollen,  seeds,  and  insects 
that  visit  the  flowers. 

How  are  these  trees  propagated.  Experiment. 

Spring  beauty,  hepatica,  violet,  buttercup,  crane's  bill,  trillium,  straw- 
berry, aster,  marsh  marigold,  golden  rod  observe  as  to  color,  kind  of  soil, 
places  in  which  they  grow,  insects  which  visit  them. 

Transplant  some  wild  flowers  to  school  garden  or  window  box  and 
observe  bud,  blossom  and  fruit. 
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Garden  work — Habits  of  winter  birds,  children  placing  suet,  meat 
and  grain  for  them;  relation  of  claws  and  beak  to  food  getting. 

Weather  Record.  Slant  of  sun's  rays;  measurement  taken  weekly — ■ 
temperature  taken  daily.  Direction  of  wind  at  time  noted.  Relation 
of  direction  of  wind  and  slant  of  sun's  rays  to  temperature. 

Spring  and  fall  calendar. 

A.    FOURTH  GRADE. 

Topics  suggested  by  Frye's  Elementary  Geography,  Troeger's 
Nature  Study,  Book  11,  "All  the  Year  Round"  series,  and  "Stories 
Mother  Nature  Told  Her  Children." 

In  the  fall  plant  winter  wheat  and  rye  in  boxes.  In  the  spring  plant 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  cotton,  flax  and  sugar-cane;  follow  the  development 
of  these  until  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Compare  winter  wheat  and 
rye  with  the  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  planted  in  the  spring. 

Various  ways  of  propagating  plants;  experiment  with  seeds,  cuttings, 
tubers,  roots,  leaves  of  certain  plants. 

Test  potato  for  starch.    Make  some  starch. 

Make  neat  collection  of  stones.  Identify  quartz,  limestone,  granite, 
mica.  Experiment  to  show  effect  of  pebbles  rubbing  against  each  other, 
to  show  effect  of  frost  upon  rocks. 

Experiments  to  show  some  of  the  things  that  water  can  do. 

Study  the  four  farm  animals  horse,  cow,  sheep,  hog,  as  to  prehension 
of  food,  prehensile  organs,  nature  of  food,  manner  of  obtaining  it.  Uses 
of  these  animals  to  man. 

Study  care  of  milk. 

Experfment  with  milk  if  possible. 

Get  specimens  of  wool.    How  made  into  cloth.  Experiment. 

Bird  calendar  showing  the  date  of  the  first  appearance  of  each  kind 
of  bird  and  the  nature  of  its  food. 

Review  common  trees  and  wild  flowers  and  aim  to  extend  interest 
and  acquaintance. 

Garden  work. 

"Stories  Mother  Nature  Told."  Andrews. 

B.    FIFTH  GRADE. 

Topics  suggested  by  Troeger's  Nature  Study  Reader,  Book  III,  pp. 
1-97,  and  Tjy  Frye's  Elementary  Geography.  Take  up  lesson  122  et  seq. 
in  the  latter  when  out-of-door  studies  and  experiments  can  be  made. 
If  possible  visit  the  Park  and  Museum,  and  see  how  many  countries  are 
represented  by  their  animals.  Pupils  may  be  interested  to  write  what 
they  learn  on  such  a  visit.  Use  simple  experiments  in  the  work  when- 
ever they  will  assist  the  pupil  to  understand  it  better. 

A.    FIFTH  GRADE. 

Topics  suggested  by  Troeger's  Nature  Study  Reader,  Book  111,  pp.97- 
202.  Perform  experiments  whenever  apparatus  can  be  secured.  Encour- 
age pupils  to  devise  simple  apparatus  to  take  the  place  of  that  suggested 
by  the  book. 
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B.    SIXTH  GRADE. 

Topics  from  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography  p.  4,  et  seq.  Make 
out-of-door  studies. 

1.  How  soil  is  formed.    (Frye's  Child  and  Nature,  p.  87). 

2.  How  soil  moveb. 

3.  How  springs  are  formed. 

4.  Where  the  rain  comes  from  (Frye's  Child  and  Nature,  Chap.  IV.} 
Topics  suggested  by  Troeger's  Nature  Study  Reader  No.  4. 

A.    SIXTH  GRADE. 

Topics  suggested  by  Holden's  "Earth  and  Sky,  "Family  of  the  Sun," 
dnd  Proctor's  "Stories  of  Starland." 

B.    SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Topics  suggested  by  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography,  pp.  42-59. 
Out-of-door  study  and  observation,  whenever  it  will  assist  the  work. 
Have  at  Hand  a  specimen  of  the  object  discussed,  if  possible. 
Topics  suggested  by  Holden's  "The  Sciences." 

Study  of  birds  and  bees  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  Burroughs' 
"Birds  and  Bees." 

A.    SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Review  of  topics  relating  to  shape,  size  and  motions  of  the  earth, 
especially  with  reference  to  Columbus'  theories. 
Topics  suggested  by  Holden's  "The  Sciences." 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Topics  suggested  by  Holden's  "Great  Astronomers,"  and  Holden's 
"The  Sciences."  Some  pupils  will  be  found  in  these  grades  who  can 
supply  apparatus,  and  perform  and  explain  the  suggested  experiments. 
This  work  taken  occasionally  will  give  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
training  pupils  to  do  things  by  themselves. 

Review  the  work  previously  done  in  identifying  common  plants  and 
trees  grown  in  this  vicinity.  Have  leaves,  twigs,  nuts,  seeds,  bark, 
etc.,  from  various  trees  and  teach  pupils  to  recognize  the  trees  from 
these  as  well  as  to  recognize  the  trees  out  of  doors.  Teach  also  to 
recognize  common  garden  and  wild  flowers.    Encourage  home  gardens. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

B  CLASSES,  TEN  WEEKS  EACH  YEAR. 

To  find  time  for  the  ten  weeks'  work  of  Physiology  without  crowd- 
ing the  program  too  much,  in  grades  4  B,  5  B,  and  6  B,  omit  the  work 
in  language  four  days  each  week  and  give  the  time  to  Physiology,  study 
and  recitation. 

Emphasize  the  composition  work  in  connection  with  Geography  and 
History,  and  give  the  time  one  day  each  week  to  the  regular  language 
work. 

In  grades  7  B  and  8  B  omit  the  regular  work  in  reading  four  days 
each  week  during  the  ten  weeks. 

In  each  grade  take  B  class  pupils  each  term  from  Nov.  to  Feb. 
during  the  first  term,  and  from  February  to  April  during  the  second 
term. 

Those  teachers  who  can  do  so  are  urged  to  undertake  as  much  ex- 
perimental work  as  time  permits. 
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The  regular  text-book  work  in  this  subject  should  be  supplemented 
with  such  other  work  as  will  be  of  value  to  the  pupils.  Pupils  should 
be  given  additional  work  especially  in  regard  to  pure  and  nutritious  foods 
and  how  to  prepare  them,  until  the  time  comes  when  all  receive  instruc- 
tion in  Domestic  Science.  The  kind  and  quantity  of  food  has  such  a 
direct  relation  to  the  mental  activity  of  the  child  that  it  is  too  im- 
portant a  subject  for  the  schools  to  pass  over  lightly.  The  following 
from  Prof.  O'Shea's  "Dynamic  Factors  in  Education"  may  suggest  the 
importance  of  the  subject: 

THE  RELATION  OF  NUTRITION  TO  MENTAL  ABILITY. 

"It  is  a  fact  of  daily  experience  that  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded 
with  indigestible  and  waste  materials  the  mind  does  not  work  quickly. 
When  food  is  taken  into  the  system  the  organism  will,  if  necessary,  turn 
its  forces  wholly  to  extracting  nutriment  contained  therein.  Suppose 
then  that  a  considerable  amount  of  half-raw  starch  in  breads,  or  cereals, 
half  cooked  oatmeal,  fried  meat  and  the  like  finds  its  way  to  the  stom- 
ach. The  blood  rushing  to  the  appropriate  organs  to  supply  the  required 
digestive  agents,  must,  of  course,  be  withdrawn  from  the  service  of  the 
brain  and  muscular  systems.  When,  on  the  contrary,  food  is  eaten  that 
is  nearly  ready  for  assimilation  the  organism  can,  while  attending  to  the 
now  easy  labor  of  digestion,  engage  also,  in  a  measure,  in  mental  and 
physical  work." 

"That  improper  food  is  the  cause  of  much  irritability,  ugliness, 
viciousness,  etc.,  in  childhoc  1  is  a  matter  of  common  observation." 

Wilson's  "Handbook  of  Domestic  Science  and  Household  Arts"  will 
give  teachers  valuable  suggestions  regarding  proper  foods. 

ARITHMETIC. 

All  teachers  should  be  familiar  with  the  following,  supplied  to  each 
school : 

A  Teacher's  Manual  for  Walsh's  Arithmetic — Walsh. 

Outline  of  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic — Walsh. 

Monograph  on  "The  Modern  Teaching  of  Arithmetic." — Walsh. 

The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics — Walsh. 

Pupils  will  understand  problems  better  if  throughout  the  course 
they  are  taught  to  make  original  problems  based  on  their  own  experiences 
and  in  line  with  the  work  they  are  doing  in  school  at  the  time.  Of  course 
each  pupil  should  be  able  to  solve  the  problems  that  he  presents.  An 
occasional  exercise  of  this  kind  will  be  worth  while. 

The  outline  course  of  study  by  the  author  of  the  text-books  used  is 
so  complete  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a  more  extended  outline 
here. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  attack  problems  in  arithmetic  in  a  sys- 
tematic, logical  manner,  step  by  step.  It  is  not  necessary  to  require 
them  to  work  all  problems  in  this  way  after  they  have  acquired  skill  in 
solving  problems.  They  should  also  be  taught  to  look  for  the  short  way 
of  securing  results  with  the  fewest  steps  and  operations  possible.  Both 
ways  are  necessary  to  make  clear  thinkers.  In  all  computations  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  use  the  fewest  figures  possible.  Especially  in  the 
higher  grades  teachers  should  insist  that  all  operations  be  performed 
in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  and  often  "at  long  range;"  For  exam- 
ple: X=426. 
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8X=3,406,  the  multiplication  being  performed  without  writing  the  8 
under  the  426. 

Some  of  the  problems  in  weighing  and  measuring  in  5th,  6th,  7th 
and  8th  grades  should  be  solved  by  the  use  of  the  scales,  measures  and 
rules  instead  of  with  paper  and  pencil. 

By  leading  pupils  to  make  use  of  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  in 
practical  problems  some  of  the  most  valuable  arithmetic  work  may  be 
done  by  tTie  pupils  outside  of  the  school  room  without  being  assigned  for 
home  study. 

Those  classes  that  make  the  greatest  use  of  weighing,  measuring, 
etc.,  seem  to  be  the  keenest  in  all  their  arithmetic  work.  It  appears  that 
the  time  spent  in  this  way  has  aided  and  not  hindered  what  is  usually 
termed  the  regular  work  of  the  scnool. 

In  all  arithmetic  work  the  oral  work  in  a  subject  should  be  in  ad- 
vance of  the  written  work.  Those  classes  are  best  prepared  for  the 
work  of  the  next  grade  that  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  oral 
work.  The  written  work  is  easily  disposed  of  after  a  proper  amount  of 
oral  or  mental  drill.    Use  the  pencil  and  paper  less. 

Time  given  to  arithmetic  should  be  given  to  oral  work. 

Often  a  few  minutes  drill  upon  the  operations  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems will  greatly  assist  pupils  to  readily  solve  the  problems  over  which 
they  might  otherwise  stumble.  For  example:  Write  upon  the  board,  for 
a  few  minutes'  oral  work,  the  operations  necessary  to  solve  problems  on 
p.  92  of  Walsh's  New  G.  S.  Arith.  The  pupils  will  more  easily  solve  these 
problems  after  such  drill. 

Each  teacher  should  know  what  has  been  done  by  her  pupils  in  each 
subject  in  the  grade  below.  For  example:  The  sixth  grade  teacher 
should  know  what  her  pupils  have  done  in  decimals  before  reaching  the 
sixth  grade.  Examine  carefully  the  primary  and  Gram.  Sch.  Arith. 
and  ascertain  what  is  given  of  this  subject  below  the  sixth  grade. 

The  seventh  grade  teacher  should  ascertain  what  has  been  done  in 
percentage  and  interest  prior  to  the  seventh  grade.  Examine  the  text- 
book and  asertain  this.    Note  how  the  work  progresses. 

Examine  the  work  in  fractions  and  ascertain  what  the  pupils  are  sup- 
posed to  know. 

So  in  all  work  in  arithmetic  and  in  other  subjects  where  the  work 
of  a  suceeding  grade  has  a  vital  connection  with  the  work  of  a  pre- 
ceding grade  the  teacher  should  reach  back  and  ascertain  what  the  pu- 
pils are  supposed  to  know,  and  then  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  what 
they  do  actually  know  and  let  that  be  the  point  of  departure  for  the 
new  work. 

The  text-book  in  arithmetic  provides  for  some  drill  in  long  division 
in  each  grade.  The  most  of  this  drill  is  supposed  to  be  for  oral  work  in 
estimating  the  quotient  figure  before  writing  it;  see  pp.  144,  150,  156, 
etc.,  Gram.  Sch.  Arith.  pp.  232,  260,  298,  337,  396,  426,  474,  and  505. 

Teachers  of  mathematics,  especially,  in  the  higher  grades,  should 
inform  themselves  of  the  business  man's  method  of  solving  the  common 
business  problems,  and  make  use  of  these  methods  as  will  best  prepare 
their  pupils  to  meet  problems  which  they  will  encounter  on  leaving 
school. 

Teachers  must  have  continually  in  mind  that  the  one  great  aim  of 
mathematical  teaching  is  power  to  think  clearly  and  power  to  express 
intelligently. 
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The  problems  in  measurements  should  be  supplemented  by  similar 
problems  for  which  the  pupils  make  the  measurements.  For  example: 
Measure  land  in  school  lot;  in  lot  at  pupil's  home;  in  vacant  lots  near 
school,  and  compute  in  acres  and  parts  of  acres.  Gain  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  an  acre. 

Measure  height  of  trees,  flag  poles,  steeples,  electric  light  towers, 
etc.    (See  Walsh's  Gram.  Sch.  Arith.,  p.  436,  No.  9.) 

ECONOMY  OF  TIME  AT  BLACKBOARD. 

Much  of  the  time  of  the  recitation  in  mathematics,  especially  time 
spent  in  working  at  the  blackboard,  may  be  wasted.  Some  of  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  along  the  line  of  preventing  this  waste  of  time. 
Teachers  are  expected  to  adopt  such  methods  as  will  prevent  waste  of 
time.  Such  things  as  numbering  steps,  regular  places  at  the  blackboard 
for  pupil,  crayon  and  erasers  in  place,  etc.,  are  little  things,  but  unless 
proper  attention  is  given  to  them  much  time  is  wasted. 

In  some  cases  doubtless  less  time  should  be  spent  with  blackboard 
work,  and  other  means  of  discussing  problems  like  that  suggested  by 
Prof.  Tompkins  in  his  School  Management,  pp.  144  et  sep.,  would  be  a 
great  saving. 

The  most  of  the  following  suggestions  come  from  teachers  who  have 
shown  skill  in  handling  classes,  and  in  using  the  time  to  good  advantage. 

1.  Have  a  definite  aim  in  mind.  When  you  send  a  class  to  the 
board  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  and  go  about  it  at  once. 

2.  The  pupils  should  know  just  what  the  teacher  expects  of  them. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  give  general  directions  to  pupils  every 
time  they  pass  to  the  board.  Upon  reaching  the  board  the  pupil  should 
write  his  name,  number  of  the  problem,  with  page,  if  necessary,  and  then 
go  immediately  to  work.  Time  spent  in  making  corrections  as  to  gen- 
eral appearance  and  form  of  work  may  be  saved,  if  pupils  know  what 
the  teacher  desires. 

3.  It  is  important  that  the  teacher  should  have  a  definite  aim,  and 
work  with  that  aim  constantly  in  view.  Explanations  and  questions  given 
by  her  will  be  much  clearer  and  more  helpful  to  pupils.  The  pupil 
will  also  be  more  likey  to  work  with  a  definite  aim.  Take  each  step 
thoughtfully,  systematically,  logically. 

4.  Assign  a  given  place  to  each  pupil  to  be  taken  always  by  him 
when  he  passes  to  the  board,  and  see  that  erasers  and  crayon  are  in  readi- 
ness. Each  pupi(  should  write  his  name  and  the  number  of  his  problem 
over  his  work. 

5.  Send  one  pupil  to  the  board  to  do  work  as  dictated  by  the  class. 
In  this  way  each  child  works  the  example. 

6.  Send  pupils  to  the  board  who  are  having  difficulty  and  help  them 
individually  while  remainder  of  class  are  working  advanced  problems 
from  their  books. 

7.  Let  pupils  take  books  to  the  board.  Give  each  pupil  a  differ- 
ent problem  and  as  soon  as  he  finishes  let  him  take  the  next. 

Teachers  should  pass  from  pupil  to  pupil,  inspect  work  and  give 
assistance  where  needed. 

8.  When  pupils  have  a  subject  well  in  hand,  send  the  whole 
class  to  the  board  with  books  to  work  in  advance,  every  other  pupil 
taking  the  same  example,  or  beginning  in  a  diherent  place,  and  check- 
ing worR.  This  gives  the  teacher  an  excellent  opportunity  to  inspect 
the  pupil's  work,  give  assistance  where  needed,  and  estimate  the  ability 
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of  the  pupils  of  the  class.  If  the  teacher  notes  the  number  of  problems 
worked  in  this  and  other  ways  in  a.  given  time  it  will  be  of  assistance 
to  her  in  assigning  the  next  lesson.  Many  of  the  exercises  given  in  the 
text  may  be  worked  out  in  class  and  not  assigned  for  home  study. 

Some  teachers  may  be  able  to  give  all  pupils  the  same  work  and 
still  avoid  copying,  though  there  is  very  little  to  be  gained  by  so  doing. 

9.  Send  one  pupil  to  the  board  to  solve  a  given  problem,  either 
alone  or  under  the  direction  of  other  pupils;  he  may  be  allowed  to  fin- 
ish the  problem,  or  another  pupil  may  be  called  upon  to  continue  the 
work  at  any  point.  Those  at  their  seats  are  expected  to  criticise  the 
work  when  finished. 

10.  One  pupil  may  be  called  upon  to  place  work  upon  the  board  and 
another  to  state  the  problem  and  explain  from  what  appears  upon  the 
board,  without  reference  to  books.    An  excellent  practice. 

11.  In  case  the  whole  class  is  working  at  the  board  at  the  same  work 
have  all  give  attention  until  the  work  is  assigned  and  then  face  and 
begin  work.  This  secures  close  attention,  and  is  an  excellent  prac- 
tice. 

12.  Papers  should  not  be  used  at  the  board  to  copy  work  previously 
done  unless  the  problems  are  very  long  and  it  seems  desirable  to  place 
the  work  before  the  class  for  explanation. 

13.  The  explanation  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  in  arithme- 
tic. It  should  be  carefully  given  and  should  have  the  attention  of  the 
entire  class.  Make  the  pupil  self-reliant.  Do  not  interrupt  until  the 
explanation  is  completed,  or  the  pupil  has  gone  as  far  as  he  can. 

14.  "Whenever  practicable  equations  should  be  so  written  that  the 
signs  of  equality  will  come  directly  under  each  other.  Work  thus  ar- 
ranged is  more  easily  corrected. 

15.  Pupils  left  at  seats  should  not  be  asked  to  look  for  mistakes 
in  blackboard  work,  when  this  can  not  be  done  without  straining  the  eyes. 
In  such  cases  the  pupils  are  better  employed  working  by  themselves. 

16.  Have  pupils  analyze  new  problems  orally  and  pass  to  the  boa.'d 
to  obtain  results  where  results  can  not  be  obtained  without  the  use  of 
crayon  or  pencil. 

17.  Whatever  you  do  keep  everybody  busy,  secure  independent  work, 
and  see  that  every  minute  counts.  Sewing  for  girls  in  grades  5,  6,  7 
and  8. 

SUGGESTIONS— SEWING. 

The  articles  listed  below  are  only  suggestive.  No  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  have  all  of  them  made  in  one  year  unless  there  is  ample  time 
to  do  so.  Girls  should  be  encouraged  to  suggest  articles  which  they  find 
useful  and  which  they  desire  to  make. 

Fancy  work  should  not  be  emphasized  as  a  part  of  the  school  work, 
but  girls  may  be  allowed  to  do  some  work  at  school  when  they  have  com- 
pleted satisfactorily  the  prescribed  work. 

Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  advance  as  rapidly  as  their  ability  will 
permit,  doing  the  work  of  the  next  grade  as  soon  as  they  are  prepared 
to  do  it.  Do  not  attempt  to  keep  all  the  girls  of  a  class  on  the  same 
work. 

Girls  in  the  higher  grades  who  have  not  had  the  work  should  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  take  the  work  in  order. 

The  camplers  should  be  progressive,  each  series  of  steps  applied  on 
some  article  to  be  made  before  another  is  learned:  for  example  learn 
basting  and  running  seam  on  sampler,  then  apply. 
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Each  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  directions  for  all 
previous  grades,  especially  for  grade  five. 

Girls  are  expected  to  supply  their  own  material. 

Girls  who  do  not  care  for  the  work  may  for  the  present  be  ex- 
cused. 

All  pages  refer  to  Hapgood's  "School  Needlework." 

Sampler:  Material:  unbleached  muslin,  price  six  cents  per  yard. 
1  spool  red  thread  No.  60;  one  yard  of  cloth  will  make  18  samplers; 
for  one:  3  strips  6  in  x  4  in. 

WHAT  IS  TAUGHT: 

1.  To  thread  needle,  p.  6. 

2.  To  make  a  knot  and  bow  to  hide  it,  p.  7. 

3.  To  make  seam.  p.  19. 

4.  To  use  needle  and  thimble,  p.   14,  drills. 

5.  Holding  of  needle  and  cloth,  p.  15,  drills, 

6.  Even  basting,  pp.  21  and  22. 

7.  Running  stitch,  p.  916. 

8.  French  seam,  using  running  stitch,  p.  76. 

9.  To  hem,  pp.  25-27. 

10.  To  back  stitch,  p.  24. 

11.  To  sew  on  buttons,  p.  61. 

See  directions  for  care  of  work,  etc.,  pp.  2  and  3. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Arthicles  to  be  made:  Sampler,  kitchen  apron,  clothes-pin  apron, 
hem  dust  cloths  and  tea  towels,  laundry  bag,  plain  sleeves,  sew  on  but- 
tons. 

Pupils  who  work  faster  than  other  make  doll's  wardrobe. 

Material:  Cloth. 

1  spool  white  thread.  No.  60. 

One  package  needles,  No.  24. 

Work  bag  or  basket  and  needle  case  made  by  pupils. 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Sampler:  Material,  unbleached  muslin,  6  cents  per  yard,  red  thread. 
No.  60,  5  cents  per  spool.  Needles,  No.  8,  5  cents  per  package  (24 
needles. 

Quantity:  One  yard  would  make  12  samplers.  For  one:  3  strips 
6  in.  by  4  in.  (third  strip  divided  for  facing),  1  strip  9  in.  by  2  in. 

WHAT  IS  TAUGHT. 

1.  Uneven  basting,  p.  21. 

2.  Holding  of  cloth  for  back  stitching,  p.  16,  drill  2. 

3.  Half-back  stitching,  p.  25. 

4.  Running  and  back  stitch,  p.  30. 

5.  Gathering,  p.  36  and  37. 

6.  Stroking  of  gathers,  p.  38  and  ,39. 

7.  To  baste  and  stitch  gathers,  p.  47  and  48. 

8.  Setting  in  of  gathers,  p.  49  and  50. 

See  care  of  work  and  direction  p.  2  and  3. 
Directions  for  needle,  know,  marking  seam,  p.  6,  /,  19,  14. 
Articles  to  be  made:    Sampler,  kitchen  apron,  desk  bag,  work  bag, 
under  skirt  with  plain  hem  and  French  seam,  plain  pillow  cases,  towel, 
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darning  stocking.  Those  who  have  not  had  the  work  should  begin  with 
the  work  outlined  for  fifth  grade. 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

Sampler:  Material:  unbleached  muslin,  6  cents  per  yard,  red 
thread,  No.  60,  5  cents  per  spool,  needles.  No.  8,  5  cents  per  package  (24 
needles.) 

Quantity:  One  yard  would  make  only  6  samplers  (selvedges  needed). 
Grades  5  and  6  might  provide  selvedge  strips  for  7th  grades.  For  one, 
two  selvedge  strips  G  inches  by  four  incnes. 

WHAT  IS  TAUGHT. 

1.  Overhanding,  p.  33 

2.  Overcasting  to  prevent  ravelling,  p.  31. 

3.  Catch  or  herring  bone  stitch,  p.  117. 

4.  Felling,  p.  75. 

5.  Hemming  on  patch,  pp.  100-102. 

6.  Sewing  on  lace,  palin. 

7.  Darning  continued,  pp.  85-88. 

Articles  to  be  made:  Sampler:  work  bag,  with  pockets;  needle  case, 
work  aprons,  towels,  skirt,  pillow  cases,  fancy  apron,  darning. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Material:  Parts  of  old  stockings.  Darning  cotton  and  needle.  Bits 
of  bleached  muslin.  White  thread  No.  40.  Needles  No.  7  and  8.  Torn 
clothing  or  bits  of  calico  and  pieces  to  match. 

WHAT  IS  TAUGHT. 

1.  Button  holes,  pp.  53-61. 

2.  Darning  continued,  pp.  85-88. 

3.  Review  of  all  previous  instructions. 

4.  To  cut  out  garments.  Optional. 

5.  To  fit  garments.  Optional. 

6.  To  sew  on  lace  gathered. 

7.  Feather  stitch,  p.  119. 

8.  Hem  stitch,  pp.  115  or  116. 

Articles  to  be  made:  Towels,  napkins,  handkerchiefs,  sleeves,  mak- 
ing of  buttonholes,  aprons,  corset  covers,  dressing  sack,  turnovers,  under 
waists,  aprons,  caps  and  sleeves  for  domestic  science,  mend  clothing, 
and  darn  stocking. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN  GRADES  1  TO  8. 

The  following  outlines  in  manual  training  are  intended  to  be  only 
suggestive.  They  indicate  the  lines  along  which  the  work  is  moving 
at  present.  When  the  work  has  been  in  the  schools  longer  it  will  be 
varied  to  suit  conditions.  Doubtless  all  schools  will  not  do  exactly  the 
same  work.  It  is  not  essential  that  all  pupils  should  work  on  the  same 
model  at  the  same  time.  We  shall  aim  to  make  the  work  of  such  a 
character  that  it  will  develop  the  self-reliance  and  power  of  initiative  of 
the  pupils. 

Time:  The  best  plan  for  securing  time  for  the  manual  training 
for  one  hour  or  more  each  week  seems  to  be  to  shorten  the  recitation 
of  each  study.  The  usual  time  for  recitation  varies  in  different  grades 
from  15  to  30  minutes.    On  days  that  manual  training  is  given  the 
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recitation  periods  may  be  made  10  to  20  minutes,  thus  making  it  un- 
necessary to  omit  any  subject. 

GRADES  1  AND  II. 

Art  Education  Books  I  and  II. 

Book  covers,  paper  boxes;  clay  modeling;  mat  weaving  with  paper 
strips  in  various  designs,  weaving  holders  and  blankets  from  yarn;  paper 
folding;  free  hand  cutting. 

Throughout  these  exercises  a  special  end  should  be  kept  in  view, 
as  the  furnishing  of  a  play  house  with  paper  and  clay,  the  making  of 
animals,  as  cows,  horses,  etc.,  for  stocking  the  barn. 

In  paper  cutting  strips  may  be  used  to  form  letters,  chairs,  tables, 
frames,  stools,  beds,  ladders,  etc. 

In  clay  modeling,  squares,  triangles,  circles,  cubes,  prisms,  and  balls, 
may  be  made  as  exercises  and  modeling  in  connection  with  nature  study 
and  the  other  work  of  the  school  especially  to  illustrate  the  reading  and 
language  work. 

Much  of  the  industrial  work  of  the  grade  should  be  illustrative  of 
the  other  work  of  the  grade. 

Individual  play  houses,  made  from  small  pasteboard  boxes,  decoratea 
with  the  pupil's  own  designs,  and  furnished  with  the  furniture  designed 
and  made  by  them  will  furnish  employment  for  many  lessons,  and  may 
be  found  more  valuable  than  the  one  large  playhouse. 

GRADE  III. 

.  Art  Education,  Book  III. 
Book  covers;  clay  modeling;  construction  work;  burlap  sampler  with 
yarn. 

Raffia  mats,  jewel  cases,  etc. 

Weaving  dolls'  hammocks,  etc.,  from  yarn  (houses  made  in  manual 
training  department.) 

Clay  modeling,  paper  cutting,  etc.,  illustrative  of  other  school  work. 

Make  rule  6  inches  long  and  li/^  inches  wide  of  manila  paper  and 
divide  it  into  inches,  half  inches  and  quarter  inches. 

Portfolios  for  paper. 

Burlap  sampler:  For  next  year's  work  have  the  children  gather 
cat  tail  leaves  in  July  or  just  before  they  mature.  Split  the  leaves  before 
drying.  Dry  very  slowly.  Have  pupils  gather  flags  and  rushes.  Rye, 
oat,  and  wheat  straw,  is  very  serviceable.  The  inner  corn  husks  can  be 
used  advantageously.  The  small  twigs  and  branches  of  willow  will  make 
good  material  for  baskets;  these  should  be  cut  any  time  after  they 
have  stopped  growing,  preferably  in  the  spring. 

Making  of  articles  illustrative  of  work  in  language,  geography,  his- 
tory and  literature. 

GRADE  IV. 

Art  Education,  Book  IV. 

Make  rule  6  inches  long  and  li/^  inches  wide  of  manila  paper  and 
divide  it  into  inches,  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  and  sixteenth  inches. 

Weaving  of  mats  from  various  materials,  from  designs  worked  out 
in  drawing  class. 

Raffia  baskets,  school  bags  from  burlap;  case  for  clippings;  boxes; 
envelopes;  portfolios;  broom-holders;  woven  cushion  covers. 

Encourage  pupils  to  think  out  and  design  things  they  would  like  to 
make. 
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Making  of  articles  illustrative  of  work  in  language,  geography,  his- 
tory and  literature. 

GRADES  FIVE  AND  SIX. 

Time  for  the  Work. 

Ahout  one  hour  each  week  is  given  to  this  work.  A  desirable  ar- 
rangement at  present  seems  to  he  to  give  both  boys  and  girls  the  same 
work  during  the  first  half  of  each  term,  and  during  the  second  half  to 
give  the  girls  sewing  while  the  boys  go  on  with  the  cardboard  work. 
If  there  are  any  girls  who  prefer  to  go  on  with  the  cardboard  work,  they 
may  be  allowed  to  do  so.  During  the  second  half  of  each  term  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  teachers  are  allowed  to  divide  the  work,  one  taking  the  girls 
and  the  other  the  boys,  if  they  prefer  to  do  so. 

Throughout  these  grades  the  work  should  be  closely  connected  with 
the  work  suggested  in  Text  Books  of  Art  Education,  Nos.  5  and  6,  used  in 
these  grades.  The  designing,  making  and  decorating  of  boxes,  school 
bags,  portifolios,  matchbox,  bracket,  needle  book,  album,  calendar  back 
and  other  articles  of  cardboard  and  wood,  should  follow  closely  the 
instruction  in  cardboard  work,  and  as  early  as  possible,  pupils  should  be 
led  to  make  original  designs,  and  to  plan  articles  not  suggested  by 
teachers. 

Kenyon's  "First  Years  in  Handicraft"  will  suggest  some  work  in  ad- 
dition to  that  given  in  the  Art  Books  and  in  the  following  outline. 

The  wohk  in  the  5th  and  6th  grades  at  present  is  mainly  cardboard 
construction.   The  following  outline  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work: 

BEGINNERS'  CLASSES  IN  CARDBOARD  CONSTRUCTION. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  importance  of  the  first  few 
lessons.  The  teacher  should  emphasize  the  necessity  for  working  slowly 
and  carefully  so  that  accurate  results  may  be  reached,  otherwise  much 
of  the  value  of  manual  training  will  be  lost.  When  a  pupil  makes  a  mis- 
take he  should  be  required  to  find  out  if  possible  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
take so  that  it  will  not  be  repeated.  The  directions  for  the  first  few 
lessons  should  be  given  very  minutely.  Demonstrations  of  each  new 
process  and  method  of  using  a  tool  for  the  first  time  should  be  given. 
The  degree  of  accuracy  required  should  be  determined  by  the  effort  de- 
voted to  the  work  in  hand  by  the  pupil,  and  not  by  the  accuracy  and 
finish  of  the  complete  object.  The  pupil  should  be  taught  to  admire  a 
beautiful  and  finely  constructed  piece  of  work,  thereby  encouraging  a 
desire  to  attain  power  to  create  such  a  piece.  He  should  be  required 
to  work  independently  as  far  as  possible.  Too  much  help  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  makes  helpless  pupils.  The  pupil's  model  must  be  entirely 
his  own  work. 

Tools:  Pencil,  rule,  eraser,  compasses,  scissors,  punch,  scoring  tool 
and  darning  needle.  Scoring  tool  may  be  made  by  breaking  a  knitting 
needle  in  two  and  inserted  in  a  wooden  handle. 

First  Model.    Square.    Material,  Pressboard. 

Draw  one-half  inch  margin  line  on  paper.  Draw  line  across  sheet 
in  center.  Make  drawing  of  square  on  one  space  leaving  other  for  next 
model.  Put  drawing  in  center  of  space.  In  doing  so  find  size  of  model, 
measure  same  for  one  boundary  of  space,  make  a  light  dot,  measure 
remaining  space,  divide  it  equally  in  two  parts,  take  one  part  and  meas- 
ure from  starting  point;  this  will  be  the  position  of  the  first  line.  (Demon- 
strate this  a  few  times  on  the  blackboard  until  pupils  understand  it.) 
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Make  all  lines  light  at  first  until  outline  is  complete.  Reinforce  lines  on 
which  cardboard  is  to  be  cut  leaving  lines  to  be  scored,  dimension  and 
extension  lines  light  full  lines.  When  center  line  is  required  make 
one-fourth  inch  dash  and  dot  line.  Objects  beneath  the  surface  to  be 
represented  by  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  dash  lines  with  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  space  betv/een  them. 

In  this  first  drawing,  make  base  line  first.  On  this  erect  a  per- 
pendicular. Then  using  length  of  side  of  square,  describe  intersecting 
arcs  from  each  end  of  base  line  and  from  upper  end  of  perpendicular. 
Test  by  measuring  diagonals.  (Explain  square,  perpendicular,  arc,  and 
diagonal).  Put  dimension  lines  about  one-half  inch  from  drawing.  Never 
put  measurement  on  line  of  drawing,  but  always  outside,  if  possible. 
Where  full  figures  as  two  inches,  four  inches  are  userl,  leave  a  space 

for  them — thus—  2  inches  .    Where  fractions  are  used  make  the 

1 

dimension  line  form  the  division  .    Make  arrow  heads  at  each 

2 

end  of  dimension  line,  make  them  curved  and  narrow  and  their  points 
touching  the  extension  lines  which  bound  the  stated  distance.  Cut  on 
heavy  lines. 

Other  models:  Rule;  Wall  Pockets;  Corner  Book  Mark;  Pin  Tray; 
Pin  Wheel;  Envelope;  Picture  Frame;  models  suggested  and  worked  out 
by  pupils;  models  suggested  by  Art  Education,  Books  Nos.  5  and  6. 

ADVANCED  CLASSES. 

Three  methods  of  handling  pupils  in  classes  where  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  work  done  by  different  groups: 

1.  Those  who  have  done  a  considerable  amount  and  know  fairly 
well  how  to  make  a  working  drawing  and  are  able  to  work  from  it,  should 
be  required  to  work  from  a  freehand  perspective  sketch  on  the  board 
with  the  dimensions  given.  Let  them  work  out  the  construction  as  far  as 
possible  by  themselves.  They  should  by  this  time  form  the  habit  of  self 
reliance,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  results  of  all  manual  train- 
ing.   Simply  a  suggestion  from  the  teacher  should  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

2.  Where  it  is  possible  give  this  group  models  from  which  they  will 
make  a  freehand  sketch  putting  on  all  the  measurements  as  they  will  be 
on  a  finished  drawing.  See  that  sketches  are  approved;  then  have  pupils 
make  a  finished  working  drawing.  This  will  eliminate  much  erasing  and 
changing  the  finished  drawing,  which  will  therefore  be  very  much  cleaner, 
more  intelligible,  and  more  rapidly  drawn. 

3.  For  another  group  not  so  far  advanced  a  working  drawing  should 
be  made  on  the  board  from  which  a  freehand  sketch  may  be  made,  then 
approved  before  making  the  finished  working  drawing.  The  pupils  taking 
the  work  for  the  first  time  require  the  most  attention.  The  completed 
model  should  be  shown  and  its  development  into  the  working  drawing  on 
the  board  very  clearly  described.  The  proper  method  of  using  the  tools 
should  be  mastered  and  the  meaning  of  the  new  words  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. Even  at  this  stage  of  the  work  encourage  the  pupils  to  begin 
to  rely  upon  themselves  as  much  as  possible.  Let  their  work  be  all  their 
own.  Give  demonstrations  on  other  material  than  theirs.  No  matter 
how  crude  their  work  may  be  they  did  it  all  themselves,  and  it  will  be 
of  vastly  more  value  in  their  eyes  than  if  the  finishing  touches  were  put 
on  by  the  teacher.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  can  be  of  great 
service  to  the  teacher  and  develop  responsibility  within  themselves  by 
being  allowed  to  help  those  who  are  just  beginning. 
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MODELS  FOR  ADVANCED  CLASSES. 

Triangular  wall  pocket;  triangular  box;  stamp  box;  scrolled  pin  tray; 
twine  holder;  napkin  ring;  picture  frame;  circular  tray;  models  suggested 
and  worked  out  by  pupils. 

GRADES  SEVEN  AND  EIGHT. 

Boys:  Bench  work  in  wood  one  and  one-half  hours  each  week  under 
special  teacher.  A  part  of  the  work  prescribed,  and  a  part  selected  by 
the  boys  themselves.  Some  things  selected  by  the  teachers  of  these 
grades  help  to  bring  them  into  touch  with  this  line  of  work.  Two  shops 
accommodating  classes  of  24  boys  each  are  used  by  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  boys  from  ten  schools. 

Girls:  While  the  boys  are  in  the  shop  the  girls  have  sewing  in 
their  own  school  rooms  under  their  regular  teachers. 

For  this  work  the  girls  supply  the  material,  needles,  thread  etc. 

The  work  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  these  grades  is  optional,  but  less 
than  two  per  cent  of  them  ask  to  be  excused  from  it. 

The  following  suggestions  given  to  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teach- 
ers during  the  past  year  will  give  some  idea  of  the  plan  and  purpose  of 
the  manual  training  work  in  those  grades: 

"In  some  cases  the  manual  training  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades  has 
seemed  to  be  something  outside  of  the  regular  school  work.  This  should 
not  be  the  case.  The  regular  teacher  should  feel  an  especial  interest  in 
the   work   of   her   pupil   in   this   very   important   part   of  education. 

"Manual  training  conducted  apart  from  the  other  studies  is  of  very 
little  benefit,  but  if  correlated  with  these  studies  it  is  of  inestimable  val- 
ue. One  way  in  which  you  can  take  part  in  their  work  is  in  having  them 
make  apparatus  which  will  be  helpful  in  their  studies  with  you,  or  some 
equipment  required  in  the  school  room,  as  a  shadow  stick,  insect  cage, 
ant  house,  box  in  which  germination  of  plants  may  be  shown,  window  box 
for  flowers,  etc. 

"When  the  pupil  enters  the  manual  training  room  his  eyes  expand 
with  pleasure  at  the  array  of  tools  and  materials.  He  scarcely  grasps 
the  belief  that  these  are  for  his  use.  His  imagination  carries  him  almost 
immediately  to  the  possession  of  something  he  has  made;  usually  that 
something  will  be  far  beyond  his  present  capability.  At  first  he  must 
learn  what  these  tools  are  and  what  they  are  intended  to  be  used  for. 
In  the  study  of  tools  he  is  taught  their  composition,  how  the  iron  ore  is 
mined,  made  into  iron  and  steel,  etc.  Here  you  can  interest  the  pupils 
in  finding  out  where  these  deposits  of  ore  are  found,  and  where  the 
great  iron  and  steel  industries  of  our  country  are  located.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  wood  he  uses.  What  tree  is  it  taken  from?  Where  does  it 
grow?  What  effect  does  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  forests  have? 
The  form  of  the  pupils'  work  is  determined  by  their  abilities,  which  are 
very  much  varied.  The  work  should  be  primarily  educational,  not  over- 
looking the  utilitarian  side  of  the  subject.  It  is  the  development  of  the 
mind  through  the  hand,  eye,  and  ear.  It  should  make  the  pupil  more 
accurate,  painstaking  and  inquisitive  in  his  other  studies.  The  moral 
training  is  an  important  feature  of  manual  training.  Deception  is  im- 
possible; if  a  piece  of  wood  is  made  too  small  by  carelessness  or  other- 
wise, it  cannot  be  hidden,  the  evidence  is  in  the  spoiled  piece  of  wood. 
Untruthfulness  cannot  be  practiced.  In  arithmetic  measurement  of  lum- 
ber will  be  better  understood  and  more  interesting  to  the  pupil  for  he  un- 
derstands something  of  what  an  inch,  a  foot,  or  a  yard  means.  Above  all 
it  tends  to  develop  his  originality.    It  makes  him  feel  that  he  is  a  use- 
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ful  msmber  of  his  community,  especially  when  he  has  contributed  some- 
thing to  his  own  school  or  family. 

"Before  suggesting  to  the  pupil  what  you  would  like  him  to  make, 
consult  with  the  manual  training  teacher  as  to  his  capability." 
The  course  outlined  for  the  past  year  was  the  following: 

1.  Planing  and  sawing  exercise,  sandpapering  block. 

2.  Chiseling  and  boring,  hexagonal  match  striker. 

3.  Making  several  pieces  similar  in  each  respective  dimension,  and 
fastening  them  together  with  nails  in  a  workmanlike  manner;  as  a 
flower  pot  rack. 

4.  Oblique  planing  and  sawing  and  circular  sawing  with  key-hole 
saw;  as  level. 

5.  Fastening  two  pieces  so  that  one  will  prevent  the  warping  of  the 
other,  and  making  round  corners  with  chisel  and  file;  as  in  paper  file, 

6.  Making  matted  design,  oblique  chiseling,  boring,  gluing,  nail- 
ing, and  notching  with  knife;  as  in  tooth  brush  holder. 

7.  Making  halved  joint,  cutting  curved  surfaces  with  knife,  using 
screws  as  a  means  of  fastening;  as  in  wind  mill. 

8.  Squaring  ends  for  joints  necessary  in  making  a  nailed  box;  as 
in  the  money  box. 

9.  Bench  hook. 

10.  Circular  sawing  and  using  spokeshave;  as  in  coat  hanger,  brush 
broom  or  floor  broom  holder. 

11.  Drawing  board,  T  square,  and  triangles,  joining  two  boards  to- 
gether edge  to  edge. 

12.  Halved  joint,  designing,  and  chip  carving  as  in  picture  frame. 

13.  Rip  sawing,  circular  sawing  and  rounding  edges  with  smoothing 
and  ends  with  spokeshave  as  in  sleeve  board. 

14.  Gained  or  mortise  joint  as  in  book  rack. 

15.  Coughing  as  in  pen  tray. 

16.  Taboret  or  stool. 

This  course  is  simply  suggestive.  The  pupil  is  encouraged  to  make 
changes  in  any  model  to  suit  his  special  purpose,  or  to  substitute  any 
other  model  he  may  be  capable  of  constructing. 

MORNING  EXERCISES. 

General  exercises  at  the  opening  of  school  are  now  held  in  all 
schools  each  morning.  These  give  an  opportunity  for  presenting  some 
topics  that  do  not  naturally  grow  out  of  the  regular  school  wrok,  to 
give  pleasant  thoughts  for  the  day,  and  to  secure  a  spirit  of  unity  in 
the  school. 

In  general  these  exercises  consist  of  scripture  reading,  music,  reci- 
tations, appropriate  quotations,  reading  from  interesting  books  for  the 
purpose  of  acquainting  pupils  with  such  books,  talks  by  teachers  and 
others,  current  events,  etc.  These  exercises  afford  a  means  of  culture  not 
offered  by  the  everyday  work  of  the  schools. 

DEPARTMENTAL  WORK  IN  THE  GRADES. 

Departmental  work  has  for  several  years  been  carried  on  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades.  The  number  of  teachers  to  whom  the  pupil  re- 
cites in  these  grades  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  limited  to  two,  or  at 
least  to  two  and  the  principal  who  teaches  only  a  part  of  the  time. 
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PROMOTIONS. 

Promotions  in  grades  are  made  as  follows: 

Pupils  who  pass  any  study  with  a  satisfactory  mark  may  be  pro- 
moted in  that  study.  Pupils  who  fail  in  one  or  more  studies  may  be 
promoted  in  those  studies  in  which  they  have  succeeded  and  take  in  a 
lower  grade  only  those  studies  in  which  they  have  failed. 

It  may  be  best  for  pupils  to  sit  in  the  lowest  room  in  which  they  have 
work  until  the  work  in  that  room  is  satisfactorily  completed. 

Permission  to  take  up  an  advanced  study  before  all  the  work  of  a 
lower  grade  is  completed  will  be  conditioned  on  the  possibility  of  con- 
veniently arranging  the  program  of  classes  in  different  rooms. 

Pupils  who  have  completed  more  than  half  of  the  A  8th  grade  work 
may  be  promoted  to  the  high  school  in  the  subjects  which  they  have 
passed,  and  go  back  to  the  grades  for  a  part  of  the  day  for  the  work 
which  they  have  not  passed. 

If  pupils  fail  in  either  the  advanced  work  or  the  work  of  a  lower 
grade  they  will  be  required  to  drop  a  part  or  all  of  the  work  of  the 
higher  grade  until  the  work  of  the  lower  grade  is  completed. 

Pupils  who  can  do  more  than  the  regular  work  of  the  grade  to  which 
they  are  assigned  may  take  up  one  or  more  studies  in  an  advanced 
grade.  When  their  work  in  both  classes  is  satisfactory  they  may  be 
allowed  to  drop  the  study  in  the  lower  class,  provided  no  essential  sub- 
ject will  thereby  be  omitted.  In  this  manner  pupils  will  be  kept  busy  and 
will  be  able  to  gain  time. 

Promotions  in  High  School  are  made  by  individual  studies  and  not 
by  classes.  The  regular  number  of  studies  is  four  each  term,  but  a 
pupil  may  take  more  or  less  than  this  number  by  special  arrangement. 
When  he  has  the  necessary  number  of  credits  and  all  required  work,  he 
may  receive  his  diploma. 

Promotions  are  made  on  the  standings  for  the  term  without  special 
examinations,  except  that  those  falling  below  a  certain  standard  and 
those  absent  or  tardy  without  reasonable  excuse  must  take  an  examin- 
ation at  the  close  of  the  term.  The  term  standings  may  be  affected  by 
these  examinations. 

Tests  are  given  in  all  studies  frequently,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  promotions. 

ADMISSION  OF  PUPILS. 

Pupils  who  are  six  years  of  age  are  admitted  to  beginners'  classes 
at  the  opening  of  each  term  in  September  and  February,  and  pupils  who 
are  six  before  the  middle  of  a  term  may  be  admitted  if  there  is  room 
for  them.  Pupils  who  can  not  enter  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  wait  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 

Pupils  are  admitted  to  other  grades  at  any  time  during  the  school 
year,  and  are  allowed  to  take  up  studies  for  which  their  previous  work 
has  prepared  fhem. 

MARKING  PUPILS. 

Marking  should  show  (1)  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the  ability  of  a 
pupil  to  take  up  advanced  work  in  a  given  subject  and  (2)  the  record  of 
the  past  work.  Combine  the  two  into  one  mark  and  place  the  emphasis 
on  the  former. 

Interpretation  of  marks:  If  the  letters  used  are  to  be  reduced  to 
per  cents,  E  means  between  90  and  100  per  cent;  G,  betwetn  80  and  90 
per  cent;  F,  betwten  70  and  80  per  cent;  P,  below  70  per  cent. 

The  teacher's  judgment  and  a  wise  consideration  for  the  individual 
child  should  enter  into  the  problem  of  marking. 
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No  standard  of  marking  can  be  devised  that  will  eliminate  the  in- 
telligence of  a  thoughtful,  sympathetic  teacher. 

Daily  marking  is  largely  a  waste  of  a  teacher's  time  and  energy. 
It  is  almost  as  bad  as  to  have  a  teacher  confined  to  a  text-book  or  a  paper 
in  conducting  the  recitation. 

The  teacher  must  not  forget  that  her  chief  business  is  teaching,  and 
not  hearing  lessons  and  marking  pupils  on  the  results. 

Absence  should  be  indicated  on  report  cards  by  "a"  instead  of  by  P. 

The  pupil's  deportment  in  class  should  not  influence  his  mark  ex- 
cept as  inattention  keeps  him  from  comprehending  the  subject. 

It  is  not  justifiable  to  mark  Poor  in  order  to  secure  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  pupils,  unless  the  work  has  actually  been  poor. 

The  inspiration  which  produces  in  a  pupil  a  real  interest  in  the 
work  is  the  best  thing  the  teacher  has  in  her  power  to  give. 

The  mind  acquires  knowledge  only  by  its  own  activity.  The  degree 
to  which  this  activity  is  awakened  is  a  measure  of  the  teacher's  success. 

Often  home  conditions,  lack  of  proper  food,  lack  of  sleep,  too  much 
social  life,  etc.,  are  responsible  for  failure.  Teachers  should  use  their 
influence  to  bring  about  better  conditions  in  these  respects. 

A  strong  teacher  will  never  find  a  large  per  cent  of  her  pupils  care- 
less and  indifferent. 

Careless  work  accepted  promotes  carelessness. 

Habits  of  care  and  accuracy  are  quite  as  important  to  a  pupil  as  the 
information  he  obtains. 

I  doubt,  however,  if  habits  of  care  and  accuracy  are  ever  secured 
by  marking  poor.  These  must  be  brought  about  by  careful  daily  work 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Pupils  need  not  be  given  easy  work  in  order  to  be  interested.  Often 
pupils  are  most  deeply  interested  in  those  things  that  are  especially 
difficult. 

Whenever  pupils  are  found  to  be  doing  poor  work,  the  teacher  should 
have  a  friendly  talk  with  them  and  strive  to  ascertain  their  difficulties, 
and  to  give  needed  assistance. 

In  case  the  work  does  not  improve,  a  friendly  interview  with  the 
parent  should  be  had,  if  possible. 

Notes,  formal  printed  notices,  or  telephone  talks  will  not  accomplish 
the  results  nearly  as  well  as  a  personal  interview. 

"What  can  we  do  for  your  boy  that  we  are  not  doing,  and  how  can 
we  do  it?"    should  be  the  attitude  of  the  teacher. 

"My  duty  is  to  teach  each  pupil  to  work  and  think,  not  as  well  as 
his  neighbor  can,  but  as  well  as  he  can." 

ASSISTANCE  TO  PUPILS. 

To  give  the  necessary  help  at  the  right  time,  and  not  to  give  so 
much  help  that  the  pupil  will  fail  to  gain  that  self-reliance  so  necessary 
in  education,  will  always  be  one  of  the  great  problems  of  teaching. 

It  is  worth  while  occasionaly  for  a  child  to  attack  a  new  subject 
alone  and  to  learn  from  a  demonstration  in  a  good  text-book  how  to 
proceed,  rather  than  to  learn  it  all  from  the  lips  of  his  teacher.  When 
he  has  reached  his  limit,  and  before  he  has  wasted  too  much  time,  the 
teacher  should  give  the  necessary  aid. 

Teachers  should  not  do  for  the  pupils  what  they  can  do  for  them- 
selves and  be  benefitted  by  the  doing. 

The  work  in  all  branches  should  not  be  so  minutely  directed  that 
there  will  be  no  opportunities  for  choice  of  ways  of  doing  by  the  pupils. 
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While  they  should  be  taught  logical  methods  of  thinking,  they  should  be 
encouraged  to  think  out  ways  of  doing  for  themeslves. 

There  should  be  a  minimum  of  work  assigned  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  should  do,  but  those  who  are  capable  of  doing  more  should 
not  be  idle  after  they  have  completed  the  minimum  assignment.  They 
should  do  what  they  are  able  in  a  given  time. 

We  weaken  the  pupil  when  we  supply  all  material  for  his  use  arrange 
all  his  apparatus  for  him  in  his  science  work,  and  put  his  tables  in  order 
when  he  leaves  them.  Doing  these  things  for  himself  is  an  essential 
part  of  his  education.   Do  not  deprive  him  of  the  privilege. 

If  pupils  are  assisted  too  much,  they  soon  become  unwilling  to  attack 
difficult  work — work  that  requires  continued  effort.  What  they  can  not 
see  through  at  a  glance  they  will  not  try  for,  but  will  seek  help.  When 
the  work  becomes  especially  difficult  and  requires  persistent  effort,  they 
give  up,  leave  school  and  look  for  something  easy. 

Pupils  may  be  receiving  too  much  assistance,  but  possibly  in  some 
cases  not  enough  direction.  All  assistance  should  be  given  with  a  view 
of  rendering  the  pupil  self-helpful.  Assistance  and  direction  that  does 
not  do  this  is  harmful. 

Mathematics  work  done  at  home  may  or  may  not  be  of  value.  All 
such  work  should  be  carefully  tested.  If  the  pupil  cannot  give  a  clear 
explanation  of  the  work  he  passes  in,  he  has  gained  nothing  from  doing 
it.  Wherever  possible  pupils  should  prepare  mathematics  work  alone, 
and  study  some  other  subject  at  home. 

The  greatest  good  comes  to  the  pupil  from  the  work  which  he  does 
for  himself. 

We  should  be  careful  that  our  pupils  do  not  have  all  their  knowl- 
edge in  their  note  books  and  on  papers,  and  none  of  it  in  their  heads. 

Lessons  should  be  so  clearly  assigned  that  there  can  be  no  mistak- 
ing what  is  wanted.  Only  such  an  amount  should  be  assigned  as  pupils 
can  master,  and  they  should  be  held  to  a  thorough  mastery  of  that 
amount. 

Pupils  should  be  taught  to  attack  problems,  lessons  in  history,  les- 
sons in  literature,  lessons  in  language,  lessons  in  science,  but  this  must 
not  extend  to  doing  nothing  but  assisting  them  in  the  attack. 

Many  teachers  are  doing  excellent  work  in  giving  pupils  who  need 
it  time  to  think  on  a  question  before  putting  that  question  to  the  next. 
The  pupil  is  allowed  to  think  on  his  topic  while  the  recitation  proceeds, 
and  the  teacher  comes  back  to  him  later.  This  is  often  a  far  better  plan 
than  to  hastily  put  the  question  to  the  next. 

Occasionally  in  a  test  it  may  be  well  to  go  rapidly  from  one  to  an- 
other to  see  how  well  the  pupils  have  their  in  formation  in  mind. 

TEACHING  PUPILS  TO  STUDY. 

Frequently  the  time  of  the  recitation  should  be  given  up  wholly  or 
in  part  to  teaching  pupils  how  to  study.  By  no  means  all  of  the  time 
should  be  used  in  "hearing  the  pupils  recite"  what  tthey  have  previously 
learned.  Some  actual  teaching  should  be  done.  Frequently  the  best  time 
to  do  this  is  when  the  lesson  is  assigned.  Teachers  should  become  famil- 
iar with  Hinsdale's  "The  Art  of  Study,"  which  treats  this  important  sub- 
ject in  an  able  manner. 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISES  AND  REST. 

The  strain  of  school  work  should  be  relieved  frequently  by  physical 
exercises  and  rest.    The  physical  exercises  do  not  give  complete  re- 
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laxation,  but  do  give  a  valuable  training.  They  give  greater  relaxation 
where  given  to  music.  The  short  periods  of  rest,  from  two  to  five  minutes 
each,  should  give  complete  relaxation.  These  shoula  be  given  at  least 
each  hour  and  oftener  would  be  better. 

Pupils  should  be  allowed  to  converse  at  such  times  and  to  move  freely 
and  quietly  about  the  room. 

The  teacner  who  is  anxious  to  accomplish  the  most  in  a  given  time 
will  find  it  to  her  advantage  to  give  time  to  both  physical  exercises  and 
rest.  A  few  suggestions  on  such  exercises  from  some  who  have  given  it 
much  thought  and  study  are  given  below: 

"The  physical  and  mental  health  is  promoted  by  physical  exercises 
properly  conducted. 

*"A  brain  whose  faculty  for  co-ordinated  movement  is  built  up  under 
the  stimulus  of  a  good  environment,  mental  and  physical,  works  better 
in  after  years  under  the  stress  produced  by  adverse  conditions. 

"Training  the  power  of  attention  and  removing  inattention  and 
fidgtetiness  are  fundemental  to  all  educational  training. 

"You  must  have  action,  as  the  outcome  of  nutrition,  before  you  can 
train  and  educate. 

"If  you  expect  spontaneous  attention  on  the  part  of  the  child,  do 
not  require  it  for  too  long  a  time  together, 

"Often  inattention  and  fidgtetness  may  be  trained  out  of  pupils  by 
proper,  systematic  physical  exercises. 

"Well  managed  exercises  are  the  most  useful  for  nervous  and  slow 
children,  exhaustion  always  being  avoided. 

"A  child's  mental  processes  may  be  too  slow  and  limited  in  number; 
then  try  not  only  to  quicken  them,  but,  also,  to  quicken  the  capacity  of 
the  brain  for  producing  all  movements  and  the  interaction  of  the  eye, 
ear  and  the  hand,  as  in  games. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  results  of  good  training — absence  of  abnor- 
mal nerve-signs,  and  absence  of  dullness. 

"Exact,  uniform  reptition  may  be  performed  slowly  or  quickly;  better 
be  slow  and  accurate  than  too  quick."    Warner,  "The  Study  of  Children." 

"When  a  muscle,  duly  supplied  with  good  blood,  is  stimulated,  it 
grows.  The  nerve  centres  of  the  brain  which  stimulate  the  muscle  are 
affected  at  the  same  time,  and  tend  to  act  on  future  occasions  with  more 
exactness  and  more  quickly  when  stimulated  by  the  same  word  of  com- 
mand. If  the  object  of  the  physical  exercises  of  the  class  be  to  drill  the 
nerve-centers  or  separate  portions  of  the  brain,  increasing  thereby  the 
quickness  and  precision  of  the  inaction;  then  the  brain  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  free  to  receive  the  word  of  command;  you  must  get  the  at- 
tention of  the  class  and  try  to  perfect  the  time  of  their  movements 
rather  than  to  cause  strong  muscular  action.  Leave  the  muscles  free, 
have  nothing  in  the  hands,  when  you  wish  mainly  to  deal  with  the  brain- 
centres;  use  no  clubs,  or  weights,  and  let  the  hands  be  open  *  *  * 
Let  the  movements  be  such  as  to  exercise  many  groups  of  muscles.  In 
the  limbs,  exercise  movements  of  the  large  parts  and  small  parts,  and 
movements  of  the  separate  fingers  in  flexion  and  extension,  as  well  as 
in  lateral  directions."    Warner,  "The  Study  of  Children." 

"A  student  who,  desiring  to  accomplish  the  most  of  his  studies,  de- 
nies himself  all  physical  exercise  must  be  a  loser  in  the  end."  O'Shea. 

"The  ethical  culture  of  gymnastic  drill  is  of  more  value  than  its 
physical  training."  Tompkins. 
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FIRE  DRILLS. 

Fire  drills  are  given  in  all  schools  frequently.  Principals  arrange  so 
that  on  different  signals  different  exits  are  used. 

All  outside  doors  must  be  unlocked  when  pupils  are  in  the  buildings. 
Signals  for  fire  drills  should  be  posted  bbeside  the  gongs  for  use  of  fire- 
men, or  others  in  case  of  a  fire. 

Some  of  the  older  pupils  are  placed  at  doors  and  at  foot  of  each 
stairway  to  assist  in  case  of  accident  when  the  lines  are  passing.  Pupils 
are  forbidden  to  run  down  the  stairs  or  through  the  halls  when  the 
lines  are  passing.  Any  school  building  in  the  city  can  be  vacated  in 
less  than  two  minutes. 


TEXT  BOOKS  USED  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


GRADES. 

B  Class — 

Cyr  Primer,  Ginn  &  Co  $  .26 

Water  Colors   25 

A  Class — 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  for  First  Grade,  Silver  Burdett  «&  Co  .  .  .30 
Art  Education,  Bk.  I   25 

SECOND  GRADE. 

B  Class — 

Water   Colors  25 

Art  Education,  Book  II,  Prang  Ed.  Co  2E 

A  Class — 

Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  30 

THIRD  GRADE. 

B  Class — 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature  for  Second  Grade,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  .40 

Merrill's  "Writing  Hour,"  Book  I,  Maynard  Merrill  05 

Reed's  Primary  Speller,  Maynard  Merrill  &  Co.,    .20 

Spelling  Blank  05 

Art  Education,  Book  III,  Prang  30 

A  Class — 

Stepping  Stones  for  Third  Grade,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  50 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

B  Class — 

Frye's  Elementary  Geography,  Ginn  &  Co  65 

Southworth's  New  Lessons  in  Language,  J.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co  40 

Baldwin's  Primary  Lessons  in  Physiology,  American  Book  Co  35 

Merrill's  "Writing  Hour,"  Maynard  Merrill  &  Co.,  No.  2   05 

Spelling  Blank    .05 

Water  Colors  ■  25 

Art  Education,  Book  IV,  Prang  Ed.  Co  45 

A  Class — 

Stepping  Stones  for  Fourth  Grade,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co  60 
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FIFTH  GRADE. 

B  Class — 

Art  Education,  Book  V  45 

Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  65 

Water  Colors   25 

Spelling  Blank    .05 

Reed's  Word  Lessons,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co  25 

Writing  Hour,  No.  3   05 

A  Class — 

Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography,  Ginn  &  Co   1.25 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Any  Edition   20 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

B  Class — 

Hawthorne's  Tales  from  White  Hills,  Riverside  Lit.  Series   15 

Writing  Hour.  No.  4   05 

Baldwin's  Essential  Lessons  in  Physiology,  American  Book  Co  50 

Art  Education,   Book  VI   45 

A  Class — 

Whittier's  Snow-Bound,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Water  Colors  25 

Spelling  Blank    .05 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary,  Am.  Book  Co   1.50 


Pupils  are  asked  to  buy  either  Webster's  Academic  or  Webster's  High 
School  Dictionary.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  all  pupils  have  a  good  dic- 
tionary, and  either  one  of  these  will  be  all  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  course.  The  first  costs  $1.50  and  the  other  98 
cents.    Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  is  preferred. 


SEVENTH  GRADE. 

B  Class — 

Borroughs'  Birds  and  Bees,  Houghton, Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  Houghton, vlifflin  &  Co  15 

Writing  Hour,  No.  5   05 

Water  Colors   26 

Spelling  Blank   05 

Art  Education,  Book  VII   55 

A  Class — 

Either  Fiske's  or  Montgomery's  United  States  History,  H.  M.  &  Co, 

or   Ginn    &    Co   1.00 

Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  ,  ,  ,15 

Longfellow's  Miles  Standish,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  ;  .15 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

B  Class — 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  30 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ed.  Pub.  Co  10 

Writing  Hour,  No.  6   05 

Art  Education,  Book  VIII   55 

Water  Colors   25 

Spelling  Blank   05 
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A  Class — 

Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co  30 

In  addition  to  the  books  and  materials  mentioned  pupils  need  pencils 
and  paper,  but  the  quantity  varies  so  much  with  the  different  pupils 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost. 

First  Year   $1.05 

Second  Year   80 

Third  Year    1.50 

Fourth  Year    2.80 

Fifth  Year    3.15 

Sixth  Year,  (without  dictionary) .  .  1.60 

Sixth  Year,  (with  dictionary)   3.10 

Seventh  Year    2.50 

Eighth  Year    1.60 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  following  studies  are  offered  to  high  school  students.  All  should 
read  carefully  the  rules  and  suggestions  that  follow.  Each  student  is 
expected  to  select  four  studies  each  year. 

FIRST  YEAR  STUDIES. 

(Pupils  are  to  select  .four  besides  Music  from  the  following  each 
year.    For  studies  required  of  all,  see  rules  5  and  6). 
English.    (First  year  required). 
Physiology.    (One  semester). 
Algebra. 
Latin. 

Freehand  Drawing. 

Domestic  Science. 

Manual  Training  and  Drawing. 

Physical  Geography. 

Ancient  History. 

Music.    (Once  each  week). 

(Botany,  Physical  Geography  and  Ancient  History  must  be  taken  the 
first  two  years  unless  there  are  enough  advanced  students  to  form  a  class. 
This  will  apply  to  all  after  Sept.  1907). 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Any  first  year  study  not  begun  in  that  year  may  be  taken  in  the 
second  year,  and  pupils  may  also  select  from  the  following: 
English.    (Second  year  required.) 
Latin.  (Caesar.) 
German  (Beginning.) 
Zoology. 
Botany. 

Commercial  Arithmetic.    (One  semester.) 
Commercial  Geography.  (One  semester). 
Advanced  Manual  Training  and  Drawing. 
Advanced  Freehand  Drawing. 

Second  year  pupils  may  take  Chemistry  or  English  History  with  the 
permission  of  the  principal. 

Second  year  pupils  who  have  been  successful  with  their  first  year 
Algebra  may  take  Geometry  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  principal  they  are 
prepared  to  do  so. 
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THIRD  YEAR. 

Second  year  studies  not  taken  in  that  year  may  be  taken  in  the  third 
year,  and  pupils  may  also  select  from  the  following: 

English.    (Third  year  required). 
Latin.  (Cicero). 

German.    (Beginning  or  second  year). 

Plane  Geometry. 

Greek. 

English. 

Chemistry. 

Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship. 
Music.    (Once  each  week.) 


FOURTH  YEAR. 

Third  year  studies  not  taken  in  that  year  may  be  taken  in  the  Fourth 
year. 

English.    (Fourth  year  not  required). 
Latin,  (virgil.) 

German.    (Second  year  or  Third  year). 
Greek. 

Advanced  Algebra.    (One  semester). 

Solid  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  Review.    (One  semester). 

Trigonometry.    (One  semester). 

United  States  History  and  Civics. 

Commercial  Law.    (One  semester). 

Stenography. 

Physics. 

Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing.    (One  semester). 
Advanced  Domestic  Science.    (One  semester). 
Music.    (Once  each  week). 

Music.    (Once  each  week.)  * 


RULES. 

1.  All  studies  are  for  one  year,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Except 
as  provided  in  the  rules  relating  to  special  cases,  credit  will  not  be 
given  for  less  than  the  full  year's  work  in  any  subject  that  extends 
through  the  year,  nor  for  less  than  two  years'  work  in  a  foreign  language; 
except  that  credit  may  be  given  for  one  year  of  a  language  to  a  pupil 
requiring  it  for  entrance  to  college. 

2.  Five  recitations  per  week  of  successful  work  for  one  semester 
count  as  one  credit,  with  the  exception  stated  below.  Thirty-two  credits 
are  necessary  for  graduation.  Pupils  are  expected  to  take  twenty  reci- 
tations per  week.  No  pupil  may  take  less  than  fifteen  recitations  per 
week  except  by  permission  of  the  principal,  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ents or  guardian. 

3.  Not  more  than  two  credits  will  be  allowed  in  music. 

4.  For  graduatidn  in  any  course  three  years  of  English,  and  two 
years  of  Mathematics,  Science,  and  History  will  be  required;  except 
that  in  the  Commercial  course  one  year  of  history  will  be  required. 

The  two  years  of  science  must  be  either  Physics  or  Chemistry  and 
one  of  the  following:     Botany,  Zoology  and  Physical  Geography.  Two 
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from  the  latter  group  will  not  be  accepted,  but  Physics  or  Chemistry  will 
be. 

5.  A  "Credit"  toward  graduation  means  the  completion  of  a  half 
year's  work  in  one  study.  Thirty-two  credits  are  required  for  graduation. 
Studies  required  of  all  students,  with  the  number  of  credits  given  to 
them  are  as  follows: 

Physiology,  1  credit;  English,  6  credits;  Mathematics,  4  credits; 
Science,  4  credits;  History,  4  credits.  Total  required,  19  credits,  total 
elective,  13  credits. 

6.  Four  years  of  Latin  and  two  of  Greek  will  be  required  for  a  dip- 
loma in  the  Classical  course;  four  years  of  Latin  for  a  diploma  in  the 
Latin  course;  three  years  of  German  for  a  diploma  in  the  German  course, 
seven  credits  in  commercial  work  for  a  diploma  in  the  commercial  course. 
All  other  diplomas  will  read,  "English  Course." 

7.  The  advanced  work  in  Mathematics  may  be  taken  in  either  third 
or  fourth  year,  provided  the  elementary  work  has  preceded  it. 

8.  Those  who  take  the  Latin  course  may  continue  Latin  and  begin 
German  in  the  third  year. 

9.  Greek  may  be  taken  in  the  second  or  third,  or  in  the  third  and 
fourth  years. 

10.  Book-Keeping  and  Stenography  may  be  taken  earlier  than  the 
third  year  of  the  course,  if  for  good  reasons,  parents  or  guardians  request 
it.  Students  who  do  not  intend  to  remain  in  the  high  school  for  the  four 
years  may  take  up  the  commercial  work  earlier  than  the  third  year. 

11.  Girls  who  take  Domestic  Science  may  be  excused  from  the 
Physiology,  doing  the  required  work  in  Physiology  in  connection  with 
the  Domestic  Science. 

12.  Pupils  who  take  the  year's  course  in  Zoology  may  be  excused 
from  Physiology,  and  the  required  work  in  Physiology  will  be  done  in 
connection  with  the  Zoology. 

13.  Spelling  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  work  in  all 
subjects.  Students  who  are  deficient  in  spelling  in  any  subject  will  not 
be  given  credit  in  that  subject  until  the  deficiency  is  made  good. 

14.  No  class  will  be  formed  with  less  tnan  fifteen  members. 

15.  To  drop  a  study  requires  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
and  the  principal. 

16.  The  principal  may  allow  pupils  preparing  for  college  to  take  such 
work  as  they  need  for  entrance,  varying  from  the  above  rules,  if  nec- 
essary. 

17.  The  principal  may  vary  the  requirements  stated  in  the  above 
rules,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian  and  superintendent, 
and  may  vary  the  order  of  the  studies,  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
cases. 

The  following  rules  governing  music  in  the  High  School  were  adopted 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  February  4,  1900. 

1.  Any  pupil  in  the  High  School  may  join  a  music  class  at  such  time 
as  may  be  arranged  by  the  principal  of  the  High  School. 

2.  Music  classes  will  meet  at  least  once  each  week.  Pupils  who  re- 
ceive instruction  in  these  classes  will  be  required  to  take  part  in  such 
special  exercises,  choruses,  etc.,  as  the  supervisor  and  principal  may  re- 
quest. 

3.  One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  two  years  of  music. 

4.  Only  two  credits  toward  graduation  will  be  allowed  any  pupil  for 
work  in  music,  and  no  account  will  be  made  of  less  than  one  full  credit. 
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5.  Pupils  whose  ability  in  music,  attention  to  the  work  of  the  class 
or  conduct  in  the  class,  is  not  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  of 
music  and  the  principal  of  the  High  School,  to  make  it  profitable  for 
them  to  spend  their  time  in  classes,  may  be  required  to  discontinue  the 
work  in  tnis  subject. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  Those  desiring  to  keep  up  music  lessons,  or  do  other  extensive 
outside  work,  are  advised  to  take  only  three  full  studies. 

2.  Pupils  expecting  to  go  to  college  shouid  decide  upon  a  college 
as  soon  as  possible,  consult  with  the  principal,  and  shape  their  course 
to  meet  its  requirements. 

3.  Pupils  intending  to  use  for  graduation  credits  in  music,  drawing, 
commercial  subjects,  domestic  science,  or  manual  training,  and  also  in- 
Jending  to  go  to  college,  should  be  careful  to  make  sure  that  they  will 
have  enough  other  work  to  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
college  tney  wish  to  enter.  Few  colleges  give  credits  for  these  sub- 
jects. 

4.  An  English  course  may  be  taken  without  any  foreign  language 
and  with  only  enough  commercial  work  to  make  up  the  required  number 
of  credits^  but  such  a  course  is  not  recommended. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  in  the  Commercial  course  the  study  of 
German  be  limited  to  two  years,  and  that  the  remaining  time  be  de- 
voted to  commercial  branches,  English,  History,  Science  and  Mathematics. 

6.  Students  intending  to  enter  a  normal  school  after  the  completion 
of  the  High  Schiol  course  should  elect  work  in  Music  and  Drawing. 
For  such  students  Latin  is  recommended  instead  of  German. 

7.  Students  intending  to  take  the  county  examination  for  teacher's 
certificate  should  carefully  prepare  themselvees  in  U.  S.  History,  Arith- 
metic, Geography  and  English  Grammar.  They  should  elect  the  work 
given  in  these  subjects  in  the  high  school. 

8.  Those  who  are  planning  to  enter  a  technical  school  after  gradu- 
ating from  the  high  school  should  take  either  two  or  three  years  of 
German  in  the  High  School. 

9.  Pupils  who  fail  to  get  the  required  proficiency  in  Stenography  in 
one  year  may  join  the  next  year's  class,  during  the  last  semester  and 
complete  the  work. 

ENGLISH. 

Rhetoric — Elementary  English  Composition — Sykes. 
Grammar — English  Grammar  and  Composition — Souihworth. 
Spelling — Word  Lessons — Reed. 

English  Literature — Introduction  to  English  Literature — Pancoast. 
Throughout  the  course  teachers  are  at  liberty  to  substitute  for  the 
exercises  in  the  text  what  they  regard  as  more  appropriate  exercises. 
Spelling  and  pronunciation  lessons  once  a  week. 
Exercises  in  oral  and  written  composition  at  least  once  a  week. 
Versification  to  be  a  feature  of  all  study  of  poetry. 

SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENT. 
First  Year. 

First  Semester — 

Rhetoric:    Ch.  I-VI  inclusive.  Part  1, 

Composition:  Emphasis  on  Narration;  oral  composition  in  Descrip- 
tion and  easy  Exposition. 
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Grammar:    Review  incidentally  in  interpreting  literature. 
Literature:    (1)  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal — Lowell;    (2)  Autobiography — 
Franklin. 

Second  Semester — 

Rhetoric:   Ch.  VII-X,  inclusive.    Review  Chap.  VI,  Part  I. 

Composition:  Emphasis  on  Narration;  oral  composition  in  Descrip- 
tion and  easy  Exposition. 

Grammar:    Review  incidentally  in  interpreting  literature. 

Literature:  (1)  Poetry  of  the  People — Gayley  &  Flaherty;  (2)  Silas 
Marner — Eliot. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


The  Iliad   Bryant's  Translation. 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  Dickens. 

Gulliver's  Travels    Swift. 

Diary  and  Rules  of  Conduct   Washington. 

Ulysses  Among  the  Phaeacians  Bryant  Translation. 

The  Deserted  Village    Goldsmith. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans   Coopev. 


SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Semester — 

Rhetoric:    Part  II-III,  inclusive.    Review  Chap.  VI,  Part  I. 

Composition:  Emphasis  on  Description  and  on  the  Short  Story; 
oral  work  in  Narration,  Exposition  and  Debate. 

Grammar:    Review  incidentally  in  interpreting  literature. 

Literature:  (1)  Gareth  and  Lynette,  Launcelot  and  Elaine,  Passing 
of  Arthur — Tennyson.  (2)  ISlr  Roger  de  Covt^rley  Papers — Addison, 
Steele. 

Second  Semester — 

Rhetoric:    Part  IV-VI  inclusive. 

Composition:  Emphasis  on  Exposition  and  Persuasion;  oral  work 
on  Short  Story,  etc. 

Literature:  (1)  Julius  Caesar — Shakespeare.  (2)  Sesame  and  Lilies 
— Ruskin. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


As  You  Like  It   Shapespeare. 

Classic  Myths    Gayley. 

The  Prisoner  of  Chillon   Byron 

Thanatopsis   Bryant. 

Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard   Gray. 

Age  of  Fable  Bulfinch. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Semester — 

Rhetoric:    (1)  Review  Ch.  1,  Part  II;   Parts  IV  and  V.    Ch.  Vlll  and 

IX. 

Composition:  Study  of  Persuasion  continued;  Emphasis  on  Scientific 
Description,  Exposition,  Argument,  Paragraph  and  Sentence. 

Grammar:      As  needed  in  the  work  of  Literature. 

Literature:  Pancoast's  Introduction  to  English  Literature,  Parts  1, 
2  and  3. 

(1)  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales — Chaucer. 

(2)  Golden  Treasury,  Selections  from  Books  I,  II — Palgrave. 

(3)  Macbeth — Shakespeare. 

(4)  L, Allegro,  Il'Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas — Milton. 
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Selected  books  for  individual  reading  to  be  taken  from  authors 
studied  in  the  history  of  literature. 
Second  Semester — 

Rhetoric:  Review  Ch.  X,  Part  I;  Ch.  II,  VIII  (for  literary  descrip- 
tion.) 

Ch.  IV-VIII,  Part  II  (for  principles  of  style) ;   Part  III  (short  story.) 
Composition:    Emphasis  on  Short  Story. 
Literature:    Pancoast,  Part  IV. 

(1)  Selections  from.- Books  II,  III  and  IV,  Golden  Treasury — Palgrave. 

(2)  Life  of  Johnson — Macauley. 

(3)  Essays — Lamb. 

(4)  Webster — First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  and 

(5)  Farewell  Address — Washington. 


FOURTH  YEAR  (OPTIONAL.) 

Both  Semesters — 

Grammar:    Review  as  needed  in  study  of  Literature. 
First  Semester — 

Rhetoric:  Review  Principles  of  Narration,  Description  of  Versifica- 
tion. 

Composition:  Extended  study  of  Narration  and  Description;  Metri- 
cal Composition. 

Literature:     (1)    Tale  of  Two  Cities — Dickens. 

(2)  Henry  Esmond — Thackery. 

(3)  Romola— Eliot. 

(4)  Sohrab  &  Rustum — Arnold. 

(5)  Golden  Treasury — Palgrave.    (For  lyric  forms.) 

(6)  Antigone — Sophocles. 
Second  Semester — 

Rhetoric:    Review  of  Exposition,  Persuasion. 

Composition:  Extended  study  of  Exposition  and  Persuasion;  Metri- 
cal Composition. 

Literature:     (1)    Essays — Emerson. 

(2)  Essays — Bacon. 

(3)  Oration:  New  South — Grady.  General  Amnesty — Schmitz  from 
Modern  Oratory — Ringwalt. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 

Cranford    Mrs.  Gaskell. 

English  Mail  Coach  and  Joan  of  Arc  DeQuincy. 

House  of  Seven  Gables    Hawthorne. 


LATIN. 
NINTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

(a)  Tuell  &  Fowler's  "  First  Book  in  Latin."  Through  "  Pro- 
nouns."   Ch.  41,  p.  118. 

(b)  (Optional).    Stories  from  "  Gradatim."  \ 
Second  Semester — 

(a)  Finish  irregular  verbs,  subjunctive  mood,  infinitive  and  partici- 
ples, and  the  most  common  subordinate  clauses,  in  "  Tuell  &  Fowler." 

(b)  (Optional).    Stories  from  "  Gradatim." 

(c)  "  De  Bello  Gallico,"  Book  I,  5  to  15  chapters. 
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TENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

(a)  "  De  Bello  Gallico."    (Kelsey's)  Book  I. 

(b)  Book  I  of  Daniell's  "  New  Latin  Prose  Composition."  (All  prin- 
ciples taken.    Not  every  sentence  taken). 

Second  Semester — 

(a)  "  De  Bello  Gallico."    Books  II-IV. 

(b)  Prose.    Books  II-IV. 

(c)  (Optional).    Sight  reading  of  advance  text. 


ELEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

(a)  Kelsey's  Cicero,  "  in  Catilinam,"  I-IV. 

(b)  Prose  Composition  on  Catiline,  I-IV,  both  oral  and  written. 

(c)  (Optional).    Sight  reading  as  in  tenth  grade. 
Second  Semester: 

(a)  ••  De  Imperio  Pompei." 

(b)  "  Pro  Archia  Poeta." 

(c)  Prose  Composition,  oral  and  written,  on  "  Pro  Archia." 

(d)  (Optional.)    "  Epistolae  Selectae."    As  many  as  there  is  time 

for. 

(e)  (Optional).    Sight  reading  as  in  tenth  grade. 


TWELFTH  GRADE. 

First  Semester — 

(a)  "Aeneid,"  Books  I  and  II,  and  perhaps  some  of  Book  III. 

(b)  Daniell's  "  New  Latin  Prose  Composition,"  Pt.  Ill,  15  to  18 
sections. 

Second  Semester — 

(a)  "Aeneid,"  Books  III,  IV,  V,  VL 

(b)  Daniell's  "  New  Latin  Prose  Composition,"  Part  III,  to  Sec.  33. 

(c)  (Optional).    Sight  and  rapid  reading  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  etc. 


GREEK. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Semester — 

Lessons,  Gleason  &  Atherton,  pp.  1-94. 
Second  Semester — 

Grammar.  Used  for  reference  in  connection  with  reading  of  Ana- 
basis in  latter  part  of  semester,  and  for  review  of  declensions  and  con- 
jugations. 

Lessons,  pp.  94-129,  134-141,  145-163.  Or,  stop  at  page  130,  take  up 
the  Anabasis,  and  assign  daily  lessons  in  -mi  verbs  from  the  grammar. 
(As  may  be  preferred). 

Reading.    Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Bk.  I,  Ch.  I-VI. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Semester — 

Grammar:  Used  for  reference  and  review  in  connection  with  the 
Anabasis. 

Reading:  Anabasis,  Review  Bk.  I,  Ch.  I-VI.  In  advance,  to  end  of 
Bk.  II. 

Composition:    Woodruff,  sections  1-27  and  67-71. 
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Second  Semester — 

Grammar:    Same  as  in  first  semester. 
Reading:    Anabasis,  Bk.  III.;    Iliad,  Bk.  I. 
Composition:   Woodruff,  sections  28-60  and  72-78. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Semester — 

Reading:    Iliad,  Bks.  II  and  III;   Anabasis,  part  of  Bk.  IV. 
Composition:     (Woodruff's),  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  the 
Anabasis. 

Second  Semester — 

Reading:  (Optional).  Iliad,  Bks.  IV-VI.  Anabasis,  Bk.  IV,  finished. 
Composition:    Same  as  for  First  Semester. 

GERMAN. 
THREE  YEARS'  COURSE. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Semester — 

Grammar:    Spanhoofd's  Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache;  19  lessons. 
Script:    German  script  taught  and  used. 
Second  Semester — 

Grammar:    Spanhoofd;   Lessons  19-29. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Semester — 

Grammar:    Completed.    Lessons  29-35. 

Reading:      Translation,    with    conversation.     Grammar    and  oral 
synopses  in  German  based  on  text.  Texts: 
Storm's  Immensee  (43  pages.) 
Heyse's  L'Arrabbiata  (40  pages.) 

Second  Semester — 

Reading,  translation,  grammar,  conversation,  synopses  as  above. 
Texts: 

Gerstaeker's  Germelshausen  (41  pages.) 
Hillern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche,  48  pages. 
Wilhelmi's  Finer  muss  heiraten  (27  pages.) 


THIRD  YEAR. 

First  Semester — 

Reading:  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  168  pages;  Hatfield's  Lyrics  and 
Ballads,  20-40  pages. 

Composition:    German  synopses,  oral  and  written,  based  on  text. 

Grammar:  Daily  drill  on  grammatical  constructions  of  texts  con- 
tinued. 

Second  Semester — 

Composition  and  grammar  continued  as  above. 

Reading:  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  122  pages.  Goethe's  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea,  88  pages. 
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GERMAN. 
TWO  YEARS'  COURSE. 
FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Semester — 

Spanhoofd's  Lehrbiich  der  Deiitschen  Sprache,  19  lessons;  script  used. 
Second  Semester — 

Grammar  completed,  if  possible. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Semester — 

Reading,  translation  with  Grammar,  conversation,  synopses  based  on 
texts.  Texts: 

Storm's  Immensee,  43  pages. 
Heyse's  L'Arrabiatta,  40  pages. 

If  Grammar  is  completed  during  first  year,  more  reading  is  done  this 
first  semester.    Text  chosen  by  teacher. 

Second  Semester — 

Reading,  translation.  Grammar,  conversation,  synopses  as  above. 
Texts: 

Gerstaeker's  Germelshansen,  41  pages. 
Hiilern's  Hoher  als  die  Kirche,  48  pages. 
Wilhelmi's  Einer  muss  heiraten,  27  pages. 

More  reading  is  done,  if  possible.    Texts  selected  by  teacher. 
Short  German  stories  dictated  about  once  a  week. 

HISTORY. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

One  Year — 

Students'  History  of  the  United  States,  Channing;  Industrial  Evolu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Wright;  Civil  Government  in  the  United 
States,  Fiske;  Illinois  and  the  Nation,  Trowbridge.  References  in  school 
and  public  libraries. 

First  Half  Year— 

Channing,  pp.  1-234,  Colonial  History  through  the  Revolution.  Wright, 
1-117.  (Text  not  to  be  purchaser  by  the  pupils.)  Industrial  History  to 
1790.       Fiske,  1-200,  Local  and  State  Government. 

Second  Half  Year — 

Channing,  235-606,  National  History  from  1783  to  the  present.  Wright, 
117-353,  Industrial  History  from  1790  to  the  present.  Fiske,  201-267,  The 
National  Government.    Trowbridge,  Illinois  and  the  Nation. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY. 

One  Year- — 

History  of  the  British  Nation,  Wrong.  Reference  work  in  the  high 
school  and  public  libraries. 

First  Half  Year— 

Pp.  1-336,  from  the  earliest  times  through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Second  Half  Year — 

Pp.  336-586,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Stuart  monarchy  to  the  present 
time. 
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ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

One  Year — 

Ancient  History,  Myers.    Reference  work  in  High  School  and  Public 

Libraries. 

First  Half  Year- 
Parts  I  and  II,  The  Eastern  Nations  and  Greece. 

Second  Half  Year — 

Part  III,  Rome.    Historical  no.te  book,  in  all  the  Ancient  History 

classes. 

GENERAL. 

Every  student  is  required  to  keep  a  note-book.  The  copying  of 
selected  parts  of  the  Constitutions  and  Laws  throughout  the  World's 
History  will  be  the  special  feature  of  the  note-book  work.  Character 
sketching  and  description  will  be  emphasized  in  the  first  two  years. 

Seniors  will  be  expected  to  treat,  exhaustively,  some  subject.  All 
classes  will  do  map  drawing. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary  Algebra,  Stone-Millis'  Essentials  of  Algebra.  First 
half  year,  pp.  1-129;  second  half  year,  pp.  130-260,  through  quadratic 
equations — to  equations  involving  quadratic  and  higher  equations. 

Advanced  Algebra,  Stone-Millis'  one-half  year  quadratic  equasions 
and  higher  equations,  theory  of  quadratics,  inequalities,  ratio  and  propor- 
tion, variation,  fractional  and  negative  exponents,  permutations  and  com- 
binations, the  binomial  theorem,  progression,  pp.  261-387. 

Plane  Geometry:  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  revised. 
First  half  year,  pp.  1-141;  second  half  year,  pp.  142-250. 

Solid  Geometry  and  Arithmetic  review:  One-half  year,  pp.  255-404. 
One  month  given  to  Arithmetic  review  without  text. 

Trigonometry:  One  half  year.  Wentworth's  New  Plane  and  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry  and  tables,  pp.  1-105,  and  the  right  spherical  triangle. 

Commercial  Arithmetic:  One-half  year.  Williams  and  Rogers'  Com- 
mercial Arithmetic. 

PHYSICS. 

Text:    Carhart  &  Chute's  High  School  Physics. 
Manual:    C.  F.  Adams'  Laboratory  Manual. 

The  course  covers  one  year,  eight  periods  per  weeK,  four  of  which 

are  devoted  to  recitations  and  written  work,  and  four  to  laboratory  work. 

Individual  laboratory  work  is  required,  and  forty  to  fifty  quantitative 

experiments  are  done. 

First  Half  Year- 
Properties  of  Matter,  Mechanics  and  Heat. 

Second  Half  Year — 

Magnetism  and  Electricity,  Sound  and  Light. 

The  relation  of  Physics  to  his  surroundings,  is  constantly  kept  before 
the  mind  of  the  student. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Text  and  Manual — Hessler  &  Smith's  Essentials  of  Chemistry. 

The  course  covers  one  year,  eight  periods  per  week,  four  of  which 
are  devoted  to  recitations  and  written  work,  and  four  to  laboratory  work. 
Individual  laboratory  work  is  required  and  about  seventy-five  experiments 
are  done,  of  which  about  ten  are  quantitative. 

First  half — A  study  of  the  common  gaseous  elements  and  compounds 
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characteristics  of  chemical  reaction,  both  qualitative  and  quantitive,  fun- 
damental theories  and  laws. 

Second  half — The  solid  elements  and  their  compounds,  fundamental 
theories  and  laws,  qualitative  and  quantitative  reactions.  Emphasis  is 
laid  upon  the  applications  of  Chemistry  in  the  industries  and  in  the 
household. 

ZOOLOGY,  BOTANY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Jordan  &  Heath's  Animal  Forms,  one  year. 

A  Text  Book  of  Botany  by  Coulter,  one  year.  First  Semester:  Chap- 
ters I,  II,  V,  XIII-XV,  appropriate  parts  of  XVI-XVIII,  XIX,  XX. 

Second  Semester:  Chapters  III,  IV,  VI-XII,  XXI-XXIV,  and  appro- 
priate parts  of  XVI-XVIII. 

The  sequence  in  which  the  chapters  are  studied,  depends  upon 
whether  the  semester  is  a  fall  or  a  spring  semester. 

All  great  divisions  of  the  plant  world  are  studied.  The  pupils  learn 
where  to  look  for  specimens  of  each  great  group,  and  learn  to  recognize 
them  in  their  native  haunts.  They  study  the  structure  and  method  of 
reproduction  of  plants  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  relationships  between  the 
groups,  and  of  the  advance  from  the  simplest  to  the  higher  forms. 

Much  more  time  is  given  to  the  flowering  plants  than  to  the  lower 
forms,  because  the  seed  plants  form  so  much  more  conspicuous  part  of 
our  vegetation.  The  structure  of  the  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  seed  and 
fruit,  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  each  of  these  organs,  their 
relations  to  each  other,  the  relation  of  individual  plants  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  the  various  influences  surrounding  them,  such  as  light,  soil 
and  water. 

The  economical  aspect  of  various  subjects  is  touched  upon.  For 
example,  when  stem  structure  is  being  studied  the  principle  of  grafting 
is  discussed  and  illustrated.  When  fungi  are  being  studied  pupils  learn 
why  clover  and  vetch  are  good  crops  for  fertilizing  the  soil;  they  also 
learn  of  the  injurious  insects  which  destroy  growing  plants,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  work  our  State  and  National  Governments  are  doing 
to  protect  crops  from  these  pests. 

In  studying  the  pollination  of  flowers  they  learn  how  new  flowers 
and  vegetables  are  produced,  and  how  to  conduct  experiments  to  that  end. 

Some  work  is  done  out  of  doors  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  trees, 
shrubs  and  herbs  in  his  own  locality.  A  little  time  is  given  to  the  study 
of  birds  because  without  bird-life  there  could  be  no  plant  life. 

The  course  should  create  in  the  pupil  a  new  reverence  for  life;  it 
trains  him  in  handling  scientiflc  apparatus,  and  in  accuracy  of  observa- 
tion and  statement.  From  the  use  of  laboratory  outlines  he  learns  to 
follow  directions,  and  to  attack  problems  for  himself.  Judgment  is  con- 
stantly cultivated  both  in  the  handling  of  objects  studied  and  in  perform- 
ing experiments.    He  learns  to  gain  knowledge  for  himself  at  first  hand. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Colton's  Physiology.     Briefer  course,  one-half  year. 

Individual  laboratory  and  field  work.  Laboratories  equipped  with 
tables  for  individual  work,  compound  microscopes,  vivaria,  aquarium,  etc., 
and  well  supplied  with  specimens  of  animal  and  plant  life  for  individual 
and  class  study. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography. 

The  course  in  Physical  Geography  covers  one  year,  the  classes 
meeting  daily  for  recitation  or  laboratory  work,  with  occasional  field 
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excursions.  United  States  weather  department  instruments  are  read 
daily  by  pupils  and  their  record  is  drawn  on  for  illustration  during  study 
of  weather  and  storms. 

The  first  month  is  devoted  to  such  phases  of  elementary  astronomy 
as  will  alluminate  geographic  phenomena  and  foster  an  intelligent 
observation  of  the  heavens.  Following,  that  work,  classes  beginning 
with  the  fall  semester  study  the  topics  of  rocks,  denudations,  rivers, 
plains,  plateaus,  deserts,  mountains,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  geysers, 
lakes,  and  sv^^amps.  During  their  second  semester  the  topics  studied  are 
ocean,  shore  lines,  harbors,  atmosphere,  winds,  storms,  weather,  climate, 
glaciers,  special  physiographic  features  of  the  Untied  States,  distribution 
of  plants  and  animals  and  man's  relation  to  nature. 

For  classes  beginning  with  the  Spring  semester,  the  first  semester's 
work  does  not  include  lakes  and  swamps,  but  instead  closes  with  the 
topic  of  glaciers.  This  order  brings  the  topic  of  glaciers,  in  both  cases, 
at  a  season  when  field  work  can  be  done  in  connection  with  the  text 
study.    Each  topic  is  illustrated  by  appropriate  laboratory  work. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 
FIRST  YEAR. 

Two  90  minute  periods  in  Freehand  and  Mechanical  Drawing  and 
three  90  minute  periods  in  shop  work  each  week. 

The  shop  work  consists  of  simple  work  in  wood,  use  and  care  of 
tools,  thte  contruction  of  simple  models,  elementary  cabinet  work,  etc. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Time:     Same  as  first  year. 
Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Shop  work.  Designing  and  constructing  advanced  models,  or  pat- 
tern making,  or  elementary  working  in  chipping  and  filing  in  iron  and 
brass. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Time:    One  semester,  90  minutes  each  day. 
Advanced  Mechanical  Drawing. 

Machine  Drawings,  Machine  Designs,  Architectural  Drawing  and 
Architectual  Design. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  IN   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  in  manual  training  is  primarily  educational.  The  manual 
training  room  is  not  a  shop;  the  work  s  not  commercial.  The  manual 
training  room  is  just  as  much  a  laboratory  as  the  physics,  chemistry, 
physiolgy,  or  botany  room  is.  The  object  is  not  to  build  furniture,  houses, 
boats,  etc.,  but  to  develop  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  sides  of  the 
boy.  The  mental  development  is  attained  by  observation,  by  the  ability 
to  think  out  problems  in  construction,  to  portray  these  thoughts  in  the 
form  of  a  sketch,  then  a  working  drawing  from  which  the  project  is  con- 
structed. The  construction  again  taxes  the  mental  faculties  both  in 
the  proceedure  of  the  work  and  in  the  fitness  of  the  different  materials 
for  several  parts.  The  strength,  quality,  and  cost,  of  these  materials 
must  be  considered.  The  moral  development  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  no  deceit  can  be  practiced  and  concealed.  The  use  of  putty  or 
slivers  to  cover  mistakes  is  not  allowed.  The  boys'  work  is  inspected 
and  judiciously  criticised  by  his  teacher,  and  not  by  him  alone,  but  by 
his  classmates,  than  whom  there  are  no  more  severe  critics.  His  crea- 
tive power  is  aroused,  and  some  of  his  ambitions  are  realized.    The  seem- 
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ingly  dull  boy  finds,  even  after  many  discouragements,  that  he  has  cer- 
tain capabilities  which  have  been  dormant.  He  finds  that  the  text-book 
is  not  the  only  avenue  by  which  he  may  become  an  educated  and  useful 
citizen.  Through  this  awakening  a  sense  of  true  pride,  and  confidence 
in  himself  is  established.  He  becomes  self-reliant  and  independent. 
His  moral  courage  is  strengthened  by  the  power  of  his  mental  faculties 
displayed  through  the  work  of  his  hands.  His  physical  development  is 
assisted  by  the  use  of  certain  muscles  used  in  the  manipulation  of  tools, 
which  would  otherwise  remain  undeveloped.  His  motor  nerves  are 
brought  into  healthy  action.  His  eye  is  being  trained  to  accuracy  by 
oft  repeated  measurements,  comparisons,  and  observations.  He  sees 
things  before  unobserved.  His  hand  becomes  attentive  to  and  is  easily 
and  accurately  controlled  by  the  thoughts  in  his  mind.  He  learns  to 
make  no  false  or  unnecessary  motions,  and  to  reserve  his  strength  for 
the  proper  time  and  use.  His  touch  becomes  more  acute  and  sensitive. 
Through  all  these  different  processes  of  development  he  is  laying  the 
best  foundation  for  future  usefulness. 

The  work  of  the  high  school  is  work  in  wood,  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing. The  time  used  in  bench  work  is  one  hour  and  a  half  each  day  three 
days  a  week,  and  in  mechanical  drawing  two  days  a  week. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 
FIRST  SEMESTER. 

(a) 

I — Introductory  work. 

Oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  hydrogen,  "Food  and  its  Functions," 
pp.  9-23. 

(b)  Classification  of  foods. 

Agricultural  bulletin  No.  142,  "Food  and  its  Functions"  pp.  23-50, 

II —  Cooking^ — principles  of 

(a)   Vegetables   (including  cereals,  fruits,  nuts). 

Composition,  nutrive  value,  cost,  care,  preparation,  digestibility. 
Principles  involved  in  different  methods  of  preparation.  "Food  and  its 
Functions."  pp.  35-41,  158-200.    Agricultural  bulletins  Nos.  93,  121,  129. 

(b)  Flour  mixtures. 

Raising  mediums.  Ways  of  cooking.  Use  of  oven.  Methods  of 
combining  materials.  Training  in  accuracy  and  judgment.  Buelltin 
No.  12. 

(c)  Beverages. 

Value.    Harm.    Preparation.    "Food  and  its  Functions."  pp.  209-221. 

I I I —  Physiology. 

This  work  is  based  upon  Knight's  "Food  and  its  Functions,"  pp. 
52-121. 

(a)  Chemistry  of  Digestion. 

(b)  Study  of  digestive  ferments. 

SECOND  SEMESTER. 

I — Cooking. 

(a)  Meats. 

Cuts,  uses  and  best  methods  of  preparation,  cost,  composition,  nutri- 
tive value,  digestibility,  care.  "Food  and  its  Function."  pp.  143-152. 
Bulletin  No.  34. 

(b)  Fish. 

Same  subjects  as  meat.  "Food  and  its  Functions"  pp.  152-158. 
Bulletin  No.  85. 

(c)  Eggs. 
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Composition,  nutritive  value,  cost,  digestibility.  Experiments  show- 
ing proper  temperature  for  preparation.  "Food  and  its  Functions." 
pp.  139-143.    Bulletin  No.  128. 

(d)  Milk. 

Careful  study  of  milk  and  its  products,  detection  of  preservatives 
and  dilution,  composition,  nutri  five  value,  digestibility.  "Food  and  its 
its  Fimctions."  pp.  129-139;  Bulletin  No.  131. 

(e)  Sugar. 

Food  value.  Bulletin  No.  93.  ."Food  and  its  Functions."  pp.  38-41. 
General  review  of  all  principles  learned.  Preparation  of  entire  meals  on 
limited  amounts  regarding: 

(1)  Food  value. 

(2)  Greatest  amount  of  nutrition  for  least  money. 

(3)  Economy. 

(4)  Table  setting  and  serving. 

I I —  Physiology. 

(a)  Simple  rules  of  hygiene  in  relation  to 

(1)  Dress  and  necessity  of  change. 

(2)  Bathing. 

(b)  Simple  aids  to  assist  in  keeping  well. 

(c)  Home  nursing. 

(d)  Emergencies. 

III —  Home  Sanitation  and  Economies. 

(a)  Location  of  building  site.    Drainage.    Material.  Plans. 

(b)  Ventilation.    Kinds.    Aim.    Systems.    Governing  Law. 

(c)  Plumbing  and  Water  Supply. 

(d)  Application  of  Bacteriology  to  house-keeping. 

(e)  Decoration  and  care  of  a  house  from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  IN  JOINERY. 

1—  PLANING  AND  SAWING  EXERCISE: 

Lesson  Taught:  Making  smooth,  true  surfaces,  jointing  edges,  and 
planing  to  guage  line. 

Theoretical:  Description  of  planes,  their  several  parts  and  func- 
tions; explain  on  what  and  why  these  planes  are  used.  Description  of 
marking  gauge,  its  several  parts  and  functions,  and  proper  method  of 
using  it.  Kind  of  wood  used,  where  found,  its  value  and  for  what  it  is 
best  suited. 

2—  CHISELING  AND  CROSS  CUT  SAWING  EXERCISE: 

Lesson  Taught:  Chiseling  across  the  grain  and  obliquely  to  the 
grain;  sawing  to  a  line  and  to  a  certain  depth. 

Theoretical:  Description  of  chisels,  method  of  grinding,  sharpen- 
ing and  correct  method  of  using;  description  of  saws;  explanation  of 
the  different  forms  of  teeth  in  different  saws  and  why;  proper  method 
of  setting  and  filing,  and  the  proper  method  of  using  them. 

3—  TOOL  RACK: 

Lessons  Taught:    Boring,  nailing  and  gluing  exercise. 

Theoretical:  Description  of  the  different  kinds  of  bits,  their  sev- 
eral parts  and  functions,  method  of  sharpening,  on  what  each  kind 
should  be  used  and  why,  description  of  brace  and  the  history  and  evolu- 
tion of  tools. 
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4—  FLOWER  POT  STAND: 

Lesson  Taught:  .  .Halved  joint,  nailing  and  gluing. 

Theoretical:  History  and  evolution  of  nails,  process  of  manufacture 
and  composition,  uses  of  each  kind,  and  comparison  of  their  holding 
powers.  Kind  of  wood  used,  where  found,  its  value,  and  for  what  it  is 
best  suited. 

5—  PAPER  FILE: 

Lesson  Taught:    Chip  carving,  filing,  scraping,  and  polishing. 

Theoretical:  Description  of  files,  their  history  and  manufacture. 
Description  of  scrapers  and  method  of  sharping;  method  of  polishing; 
explain  ingredients,  proportion  and  manufacture.  Kinds  of  wood  used 
etc.  Composition  and  growth  of  trees,  function  of  bark  and  leaves; 
the  effect  on  the  land  of  the  promiscous  destruction  of  forests. 

6—  PRINTING  FRAMES: 

Lesson  Taught:     Open  mortising,  spoke  shaving,  and  varnishing. 

Theoretical:  Application  of  mortising  and  tenoning,  description  of 
spokeshaves,  their  parts  and  functions;  history  and  evolution  of  screws; 
manufacture  and  proper  method  of  using  them;  varnish,  its  ingredients, 
proportion,  manufacture  and  use. 

7—  INK  WELL  BASE: 

Lesson  Taught:     Designing,  rounded  and  level  edges,  and  gouging. 

Theoretical:  Instruction  in  freehand  drawing;  proper  method  of 
making  circular  corners,  description  and  use  of  level;  description  of 
gouges;  and  correct  method  of  using  them;  stimulate  a  love  for  beauty 
combined  with  utility,  and  enable  the  student  to  distinguish  good  form 
and  proportion. 

8—  DRAWING  BOARD: 

Lesson  Taught:     Jointing  boards  edge  to  edge. 

Theoretical:  Study  of  the  shrinkage  and  warping  of  lumber,  and 
the  best  methods  of  preventing  and  overcoming  these. 

9—  ORIGINAL  WORK: 

Cabinets  of  different  kinds  as  music,  medicine,  and  gun,  and  writing 
desks,  row  boats,  canoes,  etc., 

Theoretical:  During  the  past  year  a  good  deal  of  equipment  for 
the  other  departments  has  been  made  by  both  the  pupils  of  the  7th  and 
8th  grades  and  high  school.  In  mechanical  drawing  a  number  of  geome- 
trical problems,  a  course  in  orthographic  projection  and  a  few  sheets 
in  surface  development  are  made.  After  making  the  drawings  in  develop- 
ment the  problems  are  constructed  of  heavy  manila  paper. 

The  7th  and  8th  grade  pupils  are  required  to  furnish  a  pencil,  eraser 
and      dozen  thumb  tacks,  costing  15  cents.    All  other  tools  are  supplied. 

In  the  high  school  tthe  pupils  are  required  to  furnish  the  following 
articles  for  mechanical  drawing. 


1  Set  of  Drawing  Instruments  from  $2.25  up 

1  Architects'  Scale  Rule  $  .65 

1  Triangle,  45  degrees   $  .15  to  .50 

1  Triangle,  30  degrees  and  60  degrees  15  to  .50 

1  24  inch  T  Square  25 

1  Curve   25 

1   4   H   Pencil   10 

1  No.  3  Pencil   05 
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1  Pencil  Eraser  05 

1  Ink  Eraser   05 

I  Bottle  of  Hlggins  Ink  (Black)   25 

1  Bottle  of  Higgins  Ink  (Red)   25 

V2  dozen  Thumb  Tacks    05 

4  Sheets  of  Cream  Drawing  Paper  22  x  30  inch  30 


It  is  better  that  each  pupil  own  his  draughting  implements,  for  the 
reason  that  considerable  of  the  work  is  done  at  home,  and  that  these 
tools  are  so  delicate  that  if  many  were  using  them  they  would  soon  be- 
come useless.  If  owned  by  the  pupils  they  will  be  frequently  used  in 
continuing  their  work  in  mechanical  drawing  after  completing  the 
course  in  school.    All  tools  for  bench  work  are  supplied  by  the  school. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Tuell  &  Fowler's  First  Book  in  Latin;  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co  $1.00 

Daniel's  New  Latin  Prose  and  Composition;  Benj.  H.  Sanborn   1.00 

Bennett's  Latin  Grammar;   Allyn  &  Bacon   80 

Kelsey's  Caesar,  Gallic  War;  Allyn  &  Bacon    1.25 

Kelsey's  Cicero;   Allyn  &  Bacon    1.25 

Greenough  &  Kittredge's  Virgil;   Ginn  &  Co   1.50 

Elementary  English  Composition,  Sykes;   Chas.  Scribner's  Sons  80 

Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Franklin's  Autobiography;  Macmillan  Co  25 

Silas  Marner;  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  30 

Poetry  of  the  People;  Ginn  &  Co  50 

Sir  Rogerly  de  Coverly  Papers;  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  30 

Tennyson's  Gareth  &  Yynette,  Launcelot  and  Elaine  and  the  Passing 

of  Arthur-Gateway  series;  American  Book  Co  35 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  Neilson  edition;  Educational  Pub.  Co...  .10 

Chaucer's  Prologue;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co  35 

Milton's  Minor  Poems  (L'Allegro,  li  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas; 

Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  25 

Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation;   Reverside  edition;  Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson  and  Essay  on  Addison;  Scott,  Foresman 

&  Co  30 

Emerson's  Essays,  Eclectic  Series,  or  any  other  edition,  American 

Book  Co  20 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury;   Longmans,  Green  &  Co  50 

Lamb's  Essays;    Riverside  Lit.  No.  79  (Cloth);    Houghton,  Mifflin 

&  Co  15 

Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Orations;  Eclectic  Series;  American  Book  Co.  .20 

English  Literature  Note  Books — Atlas;   School  Supply  Co  10  &  .25 

Composition  Paper;    School  Supply  Co  10 

Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lillies;  Maynard,  Merrill  «&  Co  20 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth;  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  25 

Introductory  to  Eng.  Literature,  (Pancoast) ;   H.  Holt  &  Co  1.25 

Washington's  Farewell  Address;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Dickens'  Tale  of  Two  Cities ;  Any  Edition  

Thackeray's  Henry  Esmond;   Ginn  &  Co  60 

Eliot's  Romola;  Any  Edition   

Arnold's  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Ainsworth  &  Co  20 

Sophocle's  Antigone;  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co  12 

Bacon's  Essays;   Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co  12 

Grady's  New  South;    Ringwalt's  Modern  Oratory;   H.  S.  Library. 
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Schmitz's  General  Amnesty,  from  Ringwalt's  Modern  Oratory;   H.  S. 

Library   

Gleason  &  Atherton's  First  Greek  Bool^;   American  Booi^  Co   1.00 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar;  Ginn  &  Co   1.50 

Goodwin  &  White's  Anabasis;  Ginn  &  Co   1.50 

Woodruff's  Greek  Prose  Composition;  Sibley  &  Ducker  75 

Spanhoofd  Lehrbuch  der  Deiitchen  Sprache;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co   1.00 

Storm  Immensee;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  30 

Heyse's  L'Arrabiata;  Amercan  Book  Co  30 

Gerstacker,  Germelshausen;  D.  H.  Heath  &  Co  25 

Hillern,  Hoeher  als  die  Kirche;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  25 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell;  Macmillan  Co  60 

Lessing,  Minna  von  Barnhelm;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  65 

Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  60 

German  Lyrics  and  Ballads;  (Hatfield's  Collection)  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  75 

Heath's  German  Dictionary;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co   1.25 

Wilhelm's  Einer  Muss  Heiraten;   American  Book  Co  30 

(Der  Prozess  und  Einer  Muss  Heiraten  etc.,  in  one  book.) 

Stone  &  Minis'  Essentials  of  Algebra;   Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co  1.12 

Wentworth's  Revised  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry;   Ginn  &  Co   1.25 

Wentworth's  Trigonometry;    Ginn  &  Co   1.25 

A  Text  Book  of  Botany,  John  W.  Coulter;  D.  Appleton  &  Co  1.25 

Colton's  Physiology,  Briefer  Course;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  90 

Tarr's  New  Physical  Geography;   Macmillan  Co   1.00 

Jordan  &  Heath's  Animal  Forms;  D.  Appleton  &  Co  1.10 

Carhart  &  Chute's  High  School  Physics;  Allyn  &  Bacon   1.25 

Adams'  Physics  Laboratory  Manual;  American  Book  Co  75 

Hessler  &  Smith's  Essentials  of  Chemistry;  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  Co.  ..  1.20 

Sets  Atlas  Tablets — Physiology;  Atlas  School  Supply  Co  30 

Sets  Atlas  Tablets — Botany  (ruled  blocks  of  atlas  paper.) 

Drawing  paper  same  size  atlas  paper,  perforated  for  insertion  in 

tablets.)    Atlas  School  Supply  Co  20 

Sets  Atlas  Tablets — Physiography;    Atlas  School  Supply  Co  20 

Sets  Atlas  Tablets — Chemistry;  Atlas  School  Supply  Co  30 

Sets  Atlas  Tablets — Physics  (blue  lined  cross  section  paper.)  Atlas 

School   Supply   Co  30 

Myers'  New  Ancient  History;  Ginn  &  Co   1.50 

Wrong's  History  of  the  British  Nation;  D.  Appleton  &  Co   1.30 

Channing's  U.  S.  History,  Edition  of  1905;  Macmillan  Co  1.40 

Fiske's  Civil  Government;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co   1.00 

Ivanhoe  Historical  Note-Book  Series,  Part  III   30 

New  Complete  Bookkeeping;  American  Book  Co   1.60 

Williams  &  Rogers'  Initiatory  Bookkeeping  Blanks;  American  Book 

Co  60 

Williams  &  Rogers'  Elementary  Blanks;  American  Book  Co  25 

Williams  &  Rogers'  Advanced  Blanks;  American  Book  Co  1.05 

Williams  &  Rogers'  Practice  Pads;  American  Book  Co  35 

Bolles'  Commercial  Law;   H.  Holt   1.00 

Commercial  Arithmetic  — Williams  &  Rogers ;  American  Book  Co.  . .  1.10 

Adams'  Commercial  Geography;  D.  Appleton  &  Co   1.30 

Dement's  Pitmantic  Shorthand;   Dement  Pub.  Co   1.75 

*Musick's  Universal  Dictation  Course,  Dement  System  Musick  Pub. 

Co.,   St  Louis,  Mo  

Food  and  Its  Functions;  Blackie  &  Son,  London   1.00 

Through  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
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REFERENCES    FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  following  books  have  frequently  been  referred  to  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school  work,  and  are  of  value  to  all  teachers: 

Hinsdale— The  Art  of  Study. 

Hinsdale — Teaching  the  Language  Arts. 

White — The  Art  of  Teaching. 

Schaeffer — Thinking  and  Learning  to  Think. 

Tompkins — The  Philosophy  of  Teaching. 

Tompkins — School  Management. 

Hall — Adolescence. 

Wray — Jean  Mitchell's  School. 

Hughes — Dickens  as  an  Educator. 

Smith — The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics. 

McLellan  and  Dewey — The  Psychology  of  Number. 

Brooks — The   Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 

Shaw — School  Hygiene. 

O'Shea — Dynamic  Factors  in  Education. 

Warner — The  Study  of  Children. 

Adams — Herbartian  Phychology  Applied  to  Education. 
Hodge— Nature   Study  and  Life. 
Bailey — Garden  Making. 

Carpenter,  Baker  &  Scott — The  Teaching  of  English. 
Chubb — The   Teaching  of  English   in   Elementary   and  Secondary 
Schools. 

TESTING  SIGHT  AND  HEARING. 

Suggestions  for  Testing  the  Sight  and  Hearing  of  Pupils,  from  the 
Illinois  State  Board  of  Health. 

Tests  should  be  made  annually  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term,  and 
should  include  all  children  above  the  first  grade. 

Use  the  regular  test  cards.  If  the  cards  become  soiled  ask  for  new 
ones.  The  line  marked  20  is  the  one  usually  employed  in  testing  eyes, 
therefore  during  the  test  the  pupil  should  sit  20  feet  from  the  card. 

Do  not  expose  the  card  when  not  in  use,  as  familiarity  with  its  face 
leads  children  to  learn  the  letters  "  by  heart." 

The  examinations  should  be  privately  and  singly. 

Children  already  wearing  glasses  should  be  tested  with  such  glasses 
properly  adjusted  on  the  face. 

Place  the  chart  on  the  wall  in  a  good  light;  do  not  allow  the  face 
of  the  card  to  be  covered  with  glass. 

Each  eye  should  be  examined  separately. 

Hold  a  card  over  one  eye  while  the  other  is  being,  examined.  Do 
not  press  upon  the  covered  eye,  as  such  pressure  might  induce  an 
incorrect  examination. 

Have  the  pupil  begin  at  the  top  of  the  test  card  and  read  aloud 
down  as  far  as  he  can,  first  with  one  eye,  and  then  with  the  other, 

FACTS  TO  BE  ASCERTAINED. 

1.  Does  the  pupil  habitually  suffer  from  inflamed  lids  and  eyes? 

2.  Does  the  pupil  fail  to  read  the  majority  of  the  letters  in  the 
number  XX  (20)  line  of  the  test  chart? 

3.  Do  the  eyes  and  head  habitually  grow  weary  and  painful  after 
study? 

4.  Does  the  pupil  appear  to  be  "cross-eyed?" 
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HEARING. 

1.  Does  tthe  pupil  fail  to  hear  the  tick  of  a  good  sized  watch  at 
three  feet  with  either  ear  in  a  quiet  room? 

2.  Does  the  pupil  fail  to  hear  an  ordinary  voice  at  twenty  feet  in  a 
quiet  room? 

3.  Does  the  pupil  complain  of  earache  in  either  ear? 

4.  Does  matter  (pus)  or  foul  odor  proceed  from  either  ear? 

5.  Does  the  pupil  fail  to  breathe  properly  through  either  nostril? 

6.  Is  the  pupils  an  habitual  "mouth-breather?" 

Pupils  found  to  have  any  of  the  above  defects  should  be  reported 
to  the  principals  of  the  schools,  and  the  principals  should  suggest  to 
the  parents  that  a  physician  be  consulted. 

In  no  case  should  teachers  say  to  pupils,  "You  ought  to  have  glasses." 

SUGGESTIONS    ON  SEATING. 

1.  Pupils  with  defective  sight  and  hearing  should  be  seated  near 
the  front  of  the  room. 

2.  Pupils  should  not  be  seated  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
blackboard  than  28  feet. 

3.  Blackboards  under  windows  should  not  be  used  if  it  can  be 
avoided. 

4.  Each  child  should  be  able  to  touch  the  floor  with  both  feet. 

TUITION    OF  NON-RESIDENTS. 

Principals  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  the  names  of 
all  non-resident  pupils,  and  shall  not  admit  to  school  any  who  do  not 
present  a  receipt  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  stating  that  the  tuition 
for  the  term  has  been  paid. 

Any  child  shall  be  considered  a  non-resident  who  has  a  home  else- 
where, and  resides  here  for  the  purpose  of  attending  school. 

The  fact  that  a  non-resident  with  a  home  elsewhere  owns  property 
within  this  district  shall  not  entitle  him  to  send  his  children  to  the 
schools  in  this  district,  without  the  payment  of  tuition. 

Non-residents  who  contemplate  moving  to  this  district  shall  pay 
tuition  from  the  time  their  children  enter  the  schools  of  this  district, 
until  they  become  actual  Residents  in  the  district. 

Residents  who  remove  from  the  district  during  a  term  of  school, 
shall  be  allowed  to  have  their  children  complete  the  terms  of  school  upon 
which  they  have  entered,  without  the  payment  of  tuition.  By  a  term 
is  meant  one-half  school  year. 

RATES  OF  TUITION. 

High  School — $30.00  year.  Grades — $20.00  year.  Payable  quarterly 
in  advance. 

GRADUATES. 

Entire  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  High 
School  since  1872: 


Boys.  Girls.  Total.  Boys.  Girls.  Total. 


1872   

0 

3 

3 

1878   

5 

6  11 

1873  

1874   

  0 

1 

5 
6 

5 
7 

1879   

1880   

1 

10  11 
No  class. 

1875  

3 

7 

10 
6 

1881   

,    ,  0 

7  7 

1876   

2 

4 

1882   

4 

9  13 

1877   

1 

8 

9 

1883   

6 

7  13 
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1884    6  10  16 

1885    4  12  16 

1886    4  14  18 

1887    0  4  4 

1888    3  10  13 

1889    ,3  11  14 

1890    2  8  10 

1891    3  11  14 

1892    1  16  17 

1893    5  14  19 

1894    6  13  19 

1895    6  10  16 

1896    11  20  31 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


8 

13 

21 

7 

14 

21 

12 

23 

35 

13 

42 

55 

23 

42 

65 

16 

35 

51 

17 

55 

72 

24 

37 

61 

27 

50 

77 

15 

54 

69 

239     590  829 


GRADUATES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL,  1906 


1  Claudia  Viola  Abell  

  English  Course 

2  Grace  Andrews. ..  Classical  Course 

3  Veta  Irene  Benedict  

  Classical  Course 

4  Ralph  Bennitt ....  German  Course 

5  Eva  Belle  Brandow ..Latin  Course 

6  Marguerite   Irene   Breslich .... 

  German  Course 

7  Gladys  Britton. ..  Classical  Course 

8  Colvin  Wilcox  Brown  

  English  Course 

9  Cyrus  F.  Brown  ..  English  Course 

10  Clifton  J.  Bruns  ..  German  CourB«i 

11  Ruth  Frances  Campbell  

  Latin  Course 

12  Ora  Mann  Chappell   

  English  Course 

13  Gladys  Aleta  Clarke   

  English  Course 

14  George  Clifford ...  German  Course 

15  Eva  Marian  Dalrymple  

  English  Course 

16  Stella  May  Davis .  .German  Course 

17  Virginia  H.  Day ..  German  Course 

18  Roxie  DeWitt  Latin  Course 

19  Ora  Lavon  Dolph  .  English  Course 

20  Mary  Clyde  Earin  .  German  Course 

21  Mabel  Leona  Harlow  

  Latin  Course 

22  Edith  Irene  Hatch   

  English  Course 

23  Alice  Lenora  Heathcote  

  German  Course 

24  Violet  Rose  Heideman   

  German  Course 

25  Alma  Bertha  Heuman   

  German  Course 

26  Amalia  Mildred  Hoelscher  

  Latin  Course 

27  Edith  Charlotte  Jencks   

  Latin  Course 

28  Mabel  Victoria  Jencks   

  English  Course 

29  Maude  E.  Keating.German  Course 

30  Alice  Marie  Kerber   

  English  Course 

31  Francis  Edmund  Kirkland  

  English  Course 

32  Louise  Ruth  Ellen  Klein  

  English  Course 

33  Harry  V.  Kluender   

  German  Course 

34  Lillian  A.  Larsen   

  German  Course 

35  Claude  Allan  Lloyd   

  German  Course 

36  lone  Long   Latin  Course 


37  Ethel  Catherine  McCormick... 

  German  Course 

38  Bella  May  Murray.German  Course 

39  Marion  Eleanor  Nichols   

  Latin  Course 

40  Orlena  Birdsley  Norton   

  Latin  Course 

41  Frances  O'Flaherty   

  German  Course 

42  Annette  Osmansky.  .Latin  Course 
'iu  Mabel  Claire  Plant. .  Latin  Course 

44  Alice  Mary  Pratt.  .  .  .Latin  Course 

45  Nina  Gladys  Rasmussen   

  English  Course 

46  Ethel  Evaretta  Richards   

  English  Course 

47  Franc  G.  Root  ...  German  Course 

48  Gertrude  Estella  Rorig   

  German  Course 

49  Arthur  Charles  Ruemelin   

  German  Course 

50  Frances  Emily  Rushton   

  English  Course 

51  Margaret  Sheflow  .  English  Course 

52  Martha  Leone  Schmitz   

  German  Course 

53  Vera  Lucinda  Seamans   

  English  Course 

54  Mary  L.  Smith  ....  German  Course 

55  Sidney  L.  Springer   

  English  Course 

56  Carl  H.  Starrett ..  German  Course 

57  Kathleen  Lea  Starrett   

  German  Course 

58  Martha  Elizabeth  Stearns  .... 

  German  Course 

59  Ella  Bradford  Stedman   

  German  Course 

60  Grace  Wanda  Thompson   

  Latin  Course 

61  Raymond  Fleming  Van  Doren. 

  English  Course 

62  Lena  I.  Volstorff .  .German  Course 

63  Louise  Catherine  Wagner  .... 

  German  Course 

64  Jessie  Mildred  Whipple   

  Latin  Course 

65  Maude  Evangeline  Wimple  .... 
  English  Course 

66  Jesse  Van  Ness  Wing  

  German  Course 

67  Wilda  Eaton  Woodruff   

 Latin  Course 

68  Bertram  Hunter  Yarwood  .... 

  English  Course 

69  Elizabeth  Bloise  Younges   

  English  Course 
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TEACHERS  FOR  1905-1906 


M.    A.   WHITNEY,   A.  M., 
Superintendent. 

MISS  JENNIE  TAZEWELL,  MISS  ROSE   E.  JUDSON. 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Supervisor  of  Music. 

MISS  NORA  B.  HILL, 
Supervisor  of  Drawing. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

W.  L.  Goble,  B.  S.,  Principal,  Physics 

C.  C.  Bebout,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Prin- 
cipal, History  and  Mathematics.. 

Hanna  Hansen,  A.  B.,  Latin  

Emma  F.  Miller,  Ph.  B.,  Geometry.. 

Emma  K.  Miller,  A.  B.,  German  and 
Algebra   

Eleanor  M.  Brovi^n,  M.  S.,  English... 

Elma  Chandler,  A.  B.,  Botany  

Mary  E.  Alcott,  Ph.  B.,  English  and 
History   

Grace  V.  Thomas,  A.  B.,  Latin  

Lucy  M.  Murdoch,  A.  B.,  English... 

Lillian  B.  Lewis,  A.  B.,  History.... 

Eleanor  A.  DeLany,  A.  B.,  Physiol- 
ogy   

Alma  Stock,  B.  L.,  German   

Sara  D.  Coupland,  Domestic  Science. 

Evangeline  Rankin,  Ph.  B.,  English 
and  History   

H.  W.  Adams,  B.  S.,  Chemistry  and 
Physics   

Marion  T.  Connell,  B.  L.,  English... 
Sinclair  J.  Work,  Director  of  Manual 

Training   

Edgar  C.  Hinkle,  A.  M.,  Mathematics 

I.  H.  Oakes,  Commercial   

M.  Louise  Sawyer,  B.  S.,  Botany  and 

Physical  Geography   

Sarah  E.  Edwards,  A.  B  

 Latin  and  Mathematics 

Mabel  M.  Baseman  Librarian 

BROOK   STREET  SCHOOL. 

Grade. 

Mrs.  Mabel  K.  Norton  1... 

BENT  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Minnie  Kemler   2  and  3  . .  . 

COLUMBIA  SCHOOL. 

Emeline  Goodrow, 

Principal   6  and  7  . .  . 

Emma  Cunniff   5  and  6  .  .  . 

Rose  Engdahl   5... 

Jeanie  M.  Marshall   4  .  .  . 

Catherine  M.  Ferron  2  and  3  . .  . 

Laura  D.  Batterman  1  and  2  . .  . 

Myrtle  M.  Skinner   1... 


GARFIELD  SCHOOL. 

Mary  G.  Kellogg,  Principal  7 

Mary  E.  Dexter   6 

Lillian  J.  Skinner  5  and  6 

Grace  M.  Brandt  4  and  5 

Mabel  W.  Donovan  3  and  4 

Minnie  A.  Peterson  1  and  2 

Emma  M.  Sheppard  1 


GRANT  SCHOOL. 

Mary  E.  Long,  Principal ..  6  and  7 

Ida  M.   Stockton  5  and  6 

Agnes  M.  Tuttle  4  and  5 

Luella  A.  Morse   .  3  and  4  , 

Elsie  M.  Britton  2  and  3  , 

Alice  M.  Richardson  1  and  2  , 

Emily  C.  Bodenschatz  1. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

Hattie  M.  GrifRn,  Principal  8, 

Lillian  A.  Cook   8  , 

Adaline  Robinson   7, 

E.  Maude  Allen  6  and  7  , 


Edith  E.  Heuman  5  and  6 

Jean  Clifford   5 

Ella  Redeker   4 

Maude  Barnes    "3 

Loie  M.  Hall   2  and  3 

Mary  I.  Kelley  1  and  2 

Louis  D.  Hall   1 


LOCUST  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Mary  C.  Bateman,  Principal  8, 

Katherine  Comstock   8, 

Lenore  G.  Tobin   7, 

Lillian  M.  Larsen   6, 

Alice  A.  Heslin   5. 

Mabel  J.  Jackson  4  , 

Helen  H.  Jackson   3  , 

Mary  E.  Volstorff   .  .  .  2. 

Lillis  A.  Newton   1. 


WM.  3ICKINLEY  SCHOOL. 


Emmie  U.  Ellis,  Principal   , 

Margarette  B.  Campbell ...  7  and  8 

Edith  L.   Krueger  6  and7 

Sarah  Teresa  Stein,  Ph.  B.  6  a  nd  7 

Mildren  C.  Young   5 

Colda  L.  Coburn  4 

Helen  Higinbotham   3 

Laura  C.  Kimball   2 

Mrs.  Maude  G.  Hanchett  1 


OAK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

Mary  M.  Donoghue, 

Principal   7  and  8 

Ruby  E.  Rowley  6 

Martha  K.  Aulie   5 

Lucy  A.  Pease  4 

Helen  M.  Fedou   8 

Mildred  M.  Garrison  2 

Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Kelley  1, 

SHERIDAN  SCHOOL. 
Matie  Higgins,  Principal ..  7  and  8  . 

Tyra  Wiltheis  7  and  8 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Martin  6  and  7  , 

Elsie  Maxam   5  and  6  , 

Clara  A.  Paeper   4  and  5  . 

Una  R.  Gage  3  and  4  , 

Ada  M.  Stevens  2  and  3  . 

Sadie  Belknap   land  2, 

Mrs.  Margaret  Eakin   1. 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 
Myrtle  E.  Huff ,  Principal ..  7  and  8  . 

Alice  P.  Jamison  7  and  8  . 

Fannie  M.  Perkins   6  and  7  . 

Ettie  E.  Egler   5. 

Gudrun  Rovelstad   4. 

Jennie  E.  Peterson   3. 

Mary  E.  Pearce   2. 

Mabel  B.  Stiles   1. 

ABBY  C.  WING  SCHOOL. 

Mary  S.  Christie,  Principal  8. 

Nellie  S.  Doney   8. 

Nellie  J.  Richmond  7. 

Florence  E.  Wolaver  6  and  7  . 

Gertrude  Maynard   6. 

Margaret  Steele   5  . 

Vera  E.  Long  5  . 

Edna  Browning  Cook  4. 

Bessie  E.  Leach  3  and  4  . 

Charlotte  L.  Gary  ..3. 

Mrs.  Bessie  B.  Rogers  2  and  3  . 

Carrie  E.  Wiltheis  1  and  2  . 

Mabel  Hope  Schults  1. 
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Annual  Report 

OF  THE 

Board  of  Education 

City  of  Elgin,  Illinois 

FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING 
JUNE  30 
1910 


PRESS 


Board  and  Committees 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
1909-1910. 


ALFRED  W.  CRAVEN,  President    Term  Expires  1910 

W.  E.  EVANS    "  "  1912 

E.  H.  ABBOTT,  M.  D   "  "  1912 

HENRY  A.  RICE    "  "  1912 

FRANK  E.  SHOPEN    "  "  1912 

H.  W.  PIXLEY    "  "  1910 

R.  E.' ARNOLD    "  "  1910 

H.  C.  WADDLE,  M.  D   "  "  1910 

M.  M.  CLOUDMAN    "  "  1910 

C.  T.  DAHLIN,  D.  D.  S   "  "  1911 

FRANK  NORWOOD    "  "  1911 

CHAS.   RIPPBERGER    "  "  1911 

ANDREW  PAULSON    "  "  1911 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Teachers — Arnold,  Shopen,  Evans,  Norwood. 

Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books — Dahlin,  Waddle,  Arnold,  Rice. 

Supplies — Pixley,  Abbott,  Waddle,  Paulson. 

Auditing — Norwood,  Rippberger,  Paulson. 

Finance — Cloudman,  Pixley,  Rippberger,  Dahlin. 

Complaints — Evans,  Waddle,  Rippberger. 

Judiciary — Shopen,  Dahlin,  Rice. 

Building  and  Grounds — Abbott,  Evans,  Paulson,  Cloudman,  Rice. 


ALFRED  W.  CRAVEN,  President. 

F.  B.  PERKINS,  Secretary. 

ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  A.  M.,  Superintendent. 

WM.  JARRETT,  Supervising  Engineer. 
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BOARD    OF  EDUCATION 
1910-1911 


ALFRED  W.  CRAVEN,  PRESIDENT 
Residence,  310  So.  State  St.  C  Tel.  4162 

Office,  204  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  Central  4129 

W.  E.  EVANS 

Residence,  329  Villa  St.  C.  Tel.  8574 

E.  H.  ABBOTT,  M.  D. 
Residence,  24  S.  Liberty  St.  C.  Tel.  140 

Office,  27  Sherwin  Block  C.  Tel.  139 

FRANK  E.  SHOPEN 
Residence,  115  Hill  Ave.  C.  Tel.  7492 

Office,  Home  Bank  Block  C.  Tel.  862 

F.  H.  McDonald 

Residence,  174  Worth  Ave.  C.  Tel.  9607 

Business,  38  Grove  Ave.  C.  Tel.  206 

C.  T.  DAHLIN,  D.  D.  S. 

Residence,  522  Douglas  Ave.  C.  Tel.  5213 

Office,  6  and  7,  "The  Spurling"  C  Tel.  2671 

R.  E.  ARNOLD 

Residence,  224  N.  Commonwealth  C.  Tel.  832 

Business,  24  S.  State  St.  C.  Tel.  993 

C.  F.  WM.  SCHULTZ 

Residence,  11  Rugby  Place                                        -  C.  Tel.  7513 

Business,  159  Chicago  St.  C.  Tel.  216 

FRANK  NORWOOD 

Residence,  911  Douglas  Ave.  C.  Tel  2782 

Business,  Slade  Ave.  and  N.  Liberty  St.  C.  Tel.  171 

CHAS.  RIPPBERGER 

Residence  and  Business,  252  Jefferson  Ave.  C.  Tel.  1352 

ANDREW  PAULSON 

Residence,  337  Ryerson  Ave.  C.  Tel.  2491 

M.  M.  CLOUDMAN 

Residence,  552  Chicago  St.  C.  Tel.  4663 

Office,  160  Chicago  St.  C.  Tel.  194 

HENRY  A.  RICE 

Residence,  838  Douglas  Ave.  C.  Tel.  7502 

Office,  Carpentersville  C.  Dundee  16 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 
1910-1911 

Teachers — Arnold,  Shopen,  Evans,  Norwood. 

Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books— Dahlin,  Arnold,  Rice,  McDonald. 

Supplies — Norwood,  Abbott,  Paulson,  McDonald. 

Auditing — Paulson,  Rippberger,  McDonald. 

Finance — Cloudman,  Rippberger,  Shopen,  Schultz. 

Complaints — Rice,  Rippberger,  Norwood. 

Judiciary — Shopen,  Dahlin,  Schultz. 

Building  and  Grounds — Abbott,  Evans,  Paulson,  Cloudman,  Rice. 
Health — Evans,  Dahlin,  Schultz. 


Buildings  and  Grounds 


SUPERVISING 

WILLIAM  J.  JARRETT,  Supervising  Engineer  of  Buildings,  Grounds 
and  Janitors. 


JANITORS 


Scott  Weidner  High  School 

Richard  Dwyer   High  School 

Oswald  Berner  Assistant  High  School 

F.  G.  Meiser  Columbia  School 

Arthur  VanBuren   Franklin  School 

N.  A.  Anderson   Sheridan  School 

Charles  Henning  Abby  C.  Wing  School 

Charles  Gansen   George  P.  Lord  School 

Joseph  McChesney   Garfield  School 

Carl  Osburg   Grant  School 

George  Hockel  Lincoln  School 

Henry  C.  Raymond   Oak  Street  School 

Robert  Heine  McKinley  School 

Charles  Hines   Washington  School 

C.  Gregor  Brook  Street  School 


LOCATION  OF  BUILDINGS 

High  School  DuPage  and  Chapel 

Bent  Street  School   Bent  and  St.  Charles 

Brook  Street  School   Brook  and  Cherry 

Columbia  School   Hill,  Columbia  and  Lincoln 

Franklin  School  DuPage  and  Geneva 

Sheridan  School  (Hill  Avenue)   Hill,  Ann  and  Porter 

A-bby  C.  Wing  School  Kimball  and  Center 

George  P.  Lord  School   Locust,  Perry,  Elm  and  Crosby 

Garfield  School   May,  Grace  and  St.  Charles 

Grant  School  Mill,  Lawrence  and  Jackson 

Lincoln  School   National,  St.  Charles,  Villa  and  Channing 

Oak  Street  School   Oak,  Billings  and  Griswold 

William  McKinley  School   Prospect  and  Lovell 

Washington  School  West  Chicago,  Van,  Mallory  and  Wilcox 
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VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY 


Buildings. 

Lots. 

X  LLliilLU.iC. 

X  oiai. 

Bent  Street   

$  900 

S  1  800 
1,800 

?  =100 

Brook  Street   

  500 

200 

Columbia   

26  000 

3,600 

1  200 

«JU,0U\J 

Franklin   

•   23  000 

9,500 

1,600 

34  100 

High   

85,000 

12.000 

3,200 

1 OO  200 

Sheridan   

25  900 

4,000 

1,700 

31,600 

Abby  C.  Wing   

30,000 

4,000 

1,500 

500 

Geo.   P.  Lord   

24,000 

4,000 

1,500 

29,500 

Garfield   „. 

17,500 

3,500 

1,500 

22  500 

16,200 

3,000 

1,500 

20,700 

30,200 

3,000 

1,500 

34,700 

Oak  Street   

17,500 

3,000 

1,200 

21,700 

,  ,  ,  20,500 

4,500 

1,100 

26,100 

William  McKinley 

,  ,  18,200 

4,000 

1,600 

23,800 

Clark  Street  (lot) 

1,000 

1,000 

Building  lots  and  furniture   $417,200 

Apparatus    3,500 

School  Library    3,500 

Total   $423,700 


STATEMENT  OF  BONDS  ISSUED 

July  1,  1892.$    5,000.00..  ..5  per  cent  Annually  July    1,  1910 

July  1,  1892..  15,000.00.. .  .5  per  cent  Annually  July    1,  1911 

July  1,  1892..    5,000.00.  ..  .5  per  cent. .. Semi-Annually. .  .July    1,  1910 

July  1,  1892..  15,000.00.  ..  .5  per  cent ...  Semi-Annually ..  .July    1,  1912 

May  15,  1905..    5,000.00. ..  .4  per  cent  Annually  May  15,  1910 

May  15,  1905..  15,000.00.  ..  .4  per  cent  Annually  May  15,  1913 

May  15,  1905..  15,000.00. ..  .4  per  cent  Annually  May  15,  1914 

May  15,  1905..  15,000.00. ..  .4  per  cent  Annually  May  15,  1915 

July  1,  1909..  15,000.00. ..  .4  per  cent. .  .Semi-Annually ..  .July    1,  1916 

July  1,  1909..  15,000.00....  4  per  cent.  ..  Semi-Annually ..  .July    1,  1917 

July  10,  1909..  15,000.00. ..  .4  per  cent. .. Semi-Annually ..  .July    1,  1918 


Total  $135,000.00. 


Report  of  Secretary 


Receipts  and  expenditures  of  Union  School  District  No.  46,  Elgin, 
Kane  County,  Illinois,  for  the  year  commencing  July  1,  1909,  and  ending 


June  30,  1911. 

Receipts 

Received  from  Taxes  of  year,  1908,   $  12,103.10 

Received  from  Taxes  of  year,  1909,  . . . ;   135,749.07 

Received  from  Distributable  Fund,   2,872.09 

Received  from  Taxes  Cook  County,    1,038.52 

Received  from  Sale  of  Bonds  (for  building  High  School),  45,300.00 

Received  from  Tuition  (Non-resident  pupils),    497.21 

Received   from   Insurance,    41.77 

Received  from  Miscellaneous  sources,    .95 

Overdraft  on  Treasurer,   2,157.05 


$199,759.76 

Received  from  Sale  of  Warrants  (temporary  loans),    104,000.00 


Total,   $303,759.76 

Disbursements 

Overdraft  on  Treasurer,  July  1,  1909,   $  1,322.87 

Paid  Teachers,  Male,   $16,452.50 

Paid   Teachers,   Female,                                              70,620.69  87,073.19 

Paid  Repairs  on  Buildings  and  Grounds,    12,199.37 

Paid  Janitors,   8,484.00 

Paid  School  House  Supplies  and  Expenses,    1,811.40 

Paid  School  Supplies  and  Expenses,    6,465.88 

Paid  Office  and  General  Expenses,    3,133.05 

Paid  Fuel,    5,314.64 

Paid  Permanent  Improvements,    2,008.93 

Paid  Furniture,    627.04 

Paid  Library,    622.35 

Paid  on  New  High  School  Building,    49,129.82 

Paid  New  Site  (Abby  C.  Wing  Play  Ground),    1,773.18 


$179,965.92 

Paid  Bonds  Coming  Due,    15,000.00 

Paid  Warrants  (Temporary  Loans  Paid),    101,500.00 

Paid  Interest  on  Bonds,    5,350.00 

Paid  Interest  on  Warrants,    1,943.84 


Total,   $303,759.76 


F.  B.  Perkins,  Secretary. 


Columbia  School. 


AVhy  C.  "Wing-  School. 


Report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools 


TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  ED- 
UCATION OF  THE  CITY  OF  ELGIN: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  the  report  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools  for  the  school  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  The  report  includes 
various  statistical  tables,  reports  from  supervising  officers  and  other 
items  which  are  of  interest  and  importance. 

The  teachers  of  the  city  are  entitled  to  commendation  for  the  good 
work  they  have  done  during  the  past  year.  The  teacher  who  thinks  of 
the  best  interests  of  her  pupils  and  who  endeavors  to  give  to  the  city 
the  best  service  possible  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  community.  The 
teachers  have  rendered  good  service  to  the  district  and  they  have  also 
made  considerable  advancement  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  school  man- 
agement. 

There  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  last  year  2,281  boys  and 
2,282  girls,  making  a  total  of  4,563  pupils.  This  is  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent pupils  enrolled  in  all  schools  during  both  semesters  less  trans- 
fers. 


WHOLE  NUMBER   OF  DIFFERENT   PUPILS  ENROLLED 
IN  EACH  SCHOOL 

School                                                                  Boys  Girls  Both 

Columbia   187  179  366 

Franklin  175  174  349 

Garfield   231  220  451 

Grant   202  183  385 

Lincoln   300  267  567 

Geo.  P.  Lord   227  248  475 

Wm.  McKinley   265  238  503 

Oak  Street   206  202  408 

Sheridan  265  224  489 

Washington   191  156  347 

Abby  C.  Wing  285  347  632 

Total   2534  2438  4972 

Hi^h  School                                                 320  378  698 

Total   2854  2816  5670 


10  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CITY  OF  ELGIN. 

NUMBER    OF    PUPILS    IN    VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS 


Primary  Department,  first  four  grades  2659 

Grammar  Department,  second  four  grades   2313 

High  School  Department,  upper  four  grades   698 

Total   5670 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  in  primary  department   46.8 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  in  grammar  department   40.8 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  in  high  school  department   12.4 


ENROLLMENT  AT  CLOSE  OF  EACH  MONTH  DURING  THE 

YEAR  1909-1910 


Month                                                              Grades  High  Total 

September   3196  582  3778 

October   3189  580  3769 

November   3193  567  3760 

December   3176  561  3737 

January   3188  550  3738 

February   3247  646  3893 

March   3201  645  3846 

April   3164  631  3795 

May   3105  606  3711 

June   3062  593  3655 

Average   '  3172  596  3768 


AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  BY  MONTHS  AND  BY 

SCHOOLS 


School                   I  Sept.  I  Oct.  |  Nov.  |  Dec.  1  Jan.  |  Feb.  [  Mar.  |  Apr.  |  May  ]  June 

Columbia   I  225.21  227. 6|  225.1  |  224.3  |  208.2|  220.91  207    |  223    |  216.6|  211.2 

Franklin   I  206.5]  214.71  207.5  I  201.4  |  202.4|  197.1|  185. 4|  192. 9|  192. 3|  192.9 

Garfield   I  286.51  283.31  284     |  284     |  281. 6|  284.51  284    |  281    |  279, 2|  2S2.9 

Grant   I  220.91  231    |  228.4  1  224.9  1  222.21  235.41  222    |  234.21  224. 8|  228.9 

Lincoln   1  334.61  329.7]  336.5  1  325.7  1  324. 4|  315. 5|  313.5]  309.3]  304. 8|  284.6 

Geo.  P.  Lord   1  283.3]  281.1]  268.9  ]  275.6  ]  264.5|  276    |  274.9]  288.8]  284.2]  284.6 

W,m.  McKinley   ...]  318.7]  319.6]  325.4  |  313.6  ]  315.4]  309.9]  290.3]  311.1]  309.7]  308.4 

Oak  Street   |  265.1]  267.8]  258.5  ]  258.5  ]  251.4]  244.8]  237.2|  253.8]  253. 8|  246.8 

Sheridan   1  306.4]  306.9]  302.8  ]  294.5  ]  291.8]  287.3]  274.8]  281.8]  272.3]  266.6 

Washington  ]  235.5]  220. 9|  210.9  ]  205.9  ]  208.8]  206.9]  201.5]  202.5]  204    ]  196.9 

Abby  C.  Wing-  ]  374.4]  3,63.5]  367.5  ]  356.4  ]  370.1]  358.8]  332.3]  341.1]  335.7]  322.6 

High    School   ]  569.1]  555.9]  546.03]  535.35]  532.4]  621.5]  598.1]  600.1]  573.4]  570.5 

Totals   13626. 2]3602. 2135  61. 5313500. 15]3473.213558.,6|3427.5]3519.613450.8]3396.9 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CITY  OF  ELGIN. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


Number  in 

Number  en-  Number  left  school  at  close 

rolled  school  of  semester 

First  Semester  Boys    Girls  Boys      Girls  Boys  Girls 

Post  Graduate    2         3  0  1  2  2 

Grade  12A   15        19  0         0        15  19 

Grade  12B    17        41  1  1        16  40 

Grade  llA   23        31  2         2  21  29 

Grade  IIB    25        37  3         0  22  37 

Grade  lOA    41        33  5  2  36  31 

Grade  lOB    43        51  2         2  41  49 

Grade  9A   44        45  1  5  43  40 

Grade  9B    55        67  9  1  46  66 


Total   265      327        23        14      242  313 


Total    592                  37  555 

Second  Semester 

Post  Graduate    2  2  1  0  1  2 

Grade  12A   26  58  0  0  26  58 

Grade  12B    22  30  2  1  20  29 

-    Grade  llA   22  34  2  0  20  34 

Grade  IIB    34  31  4  1  30  30 

Grade  lOA   44  46  5  2  39  44 

Grade  lOB    44  41  6  2  38  39 

Grade  9A    50  61  10  4  40  57 

Grade  9B    49  51  8  5  41  46 


Total   293      354        38        15      255  339 


Total   647  53  594 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  EACH  MONTH— HIGH  SCHOOL 


Average  daily 


First  Semester 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

attendance 

 260 

322 

582 

569.12 

 257 

323 

580 

555.88 

 247 

320 

567 

546.03 

 243 

318 

561 

535.35 

 242 

313 

555 

532.39 

 249.8 

319.2 

569 

547.754 

Second  Semester 

 292 

354 

646 

621.49 

 290 

355 

645 

598.1 

 281 

350 

631 

600.1 

 261 

345 

606 

573.36 

 255 

339 

594 

570.51 

Average   

 275.8 

348.6 

624.4 

595.394 

Average  enrollment  for  the  year   619.5 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year   571.574 
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NUMBER  PROMOTED  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Promoted 

Entered 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

June,  1901   

 45 

76 

121 

37 

66 

103 

January,  1902   

 32 

45 

77 

30 

40 

70 

June,  1902   

 38 

60 

98 

38 

60 

98 

January,  1903   

 25 

41 

66 

24 

41 

65 

June,  1903   

 :.38 

83 

121 

30 

66 

96 

January,  1904   

 53 

59 

112 

47 

52 

99 

June,  1904   

 64 

62 

126 

52 

47 

99 

January,  1905   

 62 

54 

116 

54 

46 

100 

June,  1905   

 61 

67 

128 

46 

51 

97 

 53 

41 

94 

48 

36 

84 

June,  1906   

 63 

78 

141 

46 

66 

112 

January,  1907   

 53 

58 

111 

42 

44 

86 

June,  1907   

 55 

61 

116 

38 

48 

86 

January,  1908   

 68 

72 

140 

55 

70 

125 

June,  1908   

 50 

55 

105 

41 

39 

80 

January,  1909   

 66 

54 

120 

58 

47 

.105 

June,  1909   

 58 

72 

130 

43 

56 

99 

January,  1910   

 54 

63 

117 

45 

50 

95 

June,  1910   

 59 

89 

148 

TOTAL 

NUMBER 

ENTERING  HIGH 

SCHOOL 

FROM 

ALL  SOURCES 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

September,  1901  . 

 42 

75 

117 

 30 

40 

70 

September,  1902  . 

 41 

63 

104 

 24 

41 

65 

September,  1903  . 

 31 

66 

97 

Januarj^,  1904   

 47 

52 

99 

September,  1904  . 

 61 

59 

120 

 54 

47 

101 

September,  1905  . 

 50 

54 

104 

 48 

37 

85 

September,  1906  . 

 66 

77 

143 

 42 

44 

86 

September,  1907  . 

 42 

51 

93 

January,  1908  . .  . . 

 62 

64 

126 

September,  1908  . . 

 46 

57 

103 

January,  1909  . .  . . 

 58 

48 

106 

September,  1909  , 

 51 

65 

116 

 49 

51 

99 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PER  CENT  OF  THE  ENTIRE  ENROLL- 
MENT GRADUATED  FROM  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR 


THE 

YEARS 

1897-1909 

Per  cent  No. 

No. 

No. 

graduated  of 

Graduated 

enrolled 

No. 

enrolled 

1896-1897 

254 

7.8 

1897-1898 

21 

337 

6.2 

1898-1899 

35 

415 

8.4 

1899-1900 

55 

471 

11.7 

1900-1901 

65 

507 

12.8 

1  c\c\  1    1  r»  "i'^ 

1901-1902 

51 

550 

9.3 

1902-1903 

71 

538 

13  2 

1  r\r\  ^   1  A 

1903-1904 

61 

11.4 

1904-1905 

77 

594 

12.9 

1905-1906 

69 

586 

11.7 

1906-1907 

74 

643 

11.5 

1907-1908 

110 

662 

16.6 

1908-1909 

79 

690 

11.4 

1909-1910 

85 

698 

12.2 

GRADUATES  OF  HIGH 

SCHOOL— 1872-1910 

Entire 

number 

of   Tin  m  1  c; 

\j  1.    ^  \A  yj  1 1 

£  been 

pra  fliiaterl 

from  the  Hig^h 

School  since  1872. 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

1872 

0 

'> 
o 

1 
o 

1873 

0 

c 
0 

c 

1874 

1 

o 

7 

1875 

3 

7 

1  n 

1876 

2 

A 
H- 

o 

1877 

1 

O 
o 

0 

1878 

5 

O 

1 1 
1 1 

1879   

1 

in 

1 1 
1 1 

1880  No  class. 

1881 

0 

7 

7 

1882  , 

4 

0 

1 

1883 

5 

7 

1 1 

1884 

f. 

IK) 

iO 

1885 

4 

12 

16 

1886 

4 

14 

18 

1887 

0 

4 

4 

1888 

3 

10 

13 

1889  , 

3 

11 

14 

1890 

2 

8 

10 

1891 

3 

11 

14 

1892 

1 

16 

17 

1893 

5 

14 

19 

1894   

6 

13 

19 

1895 

6 

10 

16 

1896 

11 

20 

31 

1897 

8 

13 

21 

1898 

7 

14 

21 

1899 

12 

23 

35 

1900 

13 

42 

55 

1901 

23 

42 

65 

1902 

16 

35 

51 

1903 

17 

55 

72 

1904 

24 

37 

61 

1905 

27 

50 

77 

1906 

15 

54 

69 

1907 

24 

50 

74 

1908  , 

57 

53 

110 

1909 

34 

45 

79 

1910 

28 

57 

85 

382      795  1177 
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TEACHERS  FOR  1909-1910 


The  following  teachers  took  charge 
of  the  schools  of  our  city  September 
6.  1909: 

SUPUR  VISORS    AlTD  SFECIAi; 
TEACHERS. 

Jennie  Tazewell,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent, 315  Washington  St.,  Tel. 
5112. 

Rose  E.  Judson,  Supervisor  of  Music, 
375  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  734. 

Sinclair  J.  Work,  Supervisor  of  Man- 
ual Training,  391  DuPage  St.,  Tel. 
5951. 

Bertha  H.  Heise,  Supervisor  of  Draw- 
ing, Everett  Building. 

Paul  E.  Hance,  Manual  Training, 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  202 
Perry  St.,  Tel.  3952. 

Anna  M.  Burita,  Domestic  Science, 
114  Crighton  Ave.,  Tel.  2453. 

H.  N.  Fordham,  Manual  Training,  65 
Park  Row,  Tel.  8258. 

HIGH  SCHOOI^ 

Comer  DuFag-e  and  S.  Chapel  Sts. 

W.  L.  Goble,  B.  S.,  Principal,  OfHce 

in  High  School,  Residence,  137  N. 

Channing  St.,  Tel.  8808. 
Emma  P.  Miller,  Ph.   B.,  Geometry, 

245  Villa  St. 
Evangeline  Rankin,  Ph.  B.,  English 

and  History,  104  S.  State  St.,  Tel. 

6844. 

Marion  T.  Connell,  B.  L.,  English, 
245  Villa  St. 

I.  H.  Oakes,  Commercial  Department, 
257  N.  Gifford  St.,  Tel.  7788. 

M.  Louise  Sawyer,  B.  S.,  Biological 

Science,  245  Villa  St. 
Adah  A.   Pratt,  A.   B.,   Algebra  and 

Geometry.  266  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  4594. 
Roxana  Goble,  A.  M.,  Latin,  137  N. 

Channiing  St.,  Tel.  8808. 
Ethel   MacDonald,   A.    M.,    Latin,  18 

Warwick  PI.,  Tel.  9242. 
Anna  M.   Burita,   Domestic  Science, 

114  Crighton  Ave..  Tel.  2453. 
Emmie  U.   Ellis,  History,   395  Villa 

St.,  Tel.  4801. 
T.    Arthur   Larsen,    A.    B.,   Head  of 

Mathematics  Department,  488  Bar- 
rett Ave.,  Tel.  1983. 
H.  M.  Coultrap,  A.  B.,  Head  of  His- 
tory Department,  422  North  St. 
Henrietta   Pagelson,   B.    S.,  German, 

557  Chicago  St..  Tel.  2722. 
Bessie  Bement,   B.   A.,   English,  366 

North  St.,  Tel.  8869. 
H.  N.  Fordham,  Manual  Training,  65 

Park  Row,  Tel.  8258. 
Nellie  E.  Rickert,  B.  L.,  Algebra,  274 

Grove  Ave.,  Tel.  2711. 
Beatrice     Wilkins     Cowlin,  Public 

Speaking,  472  Division  St.,  Tel.  623. 
E.   E.   SherfC,   B.   A.,  CTiemistry  and 

Physiology,   37,6  Chicago   St.,  Tel. 

6991. 

Byron  D.  Neff.  S.  B.,  Physics  and 
Chemistry,  21  N.  Channing  St.,  Tel. 
8471. 

E.  C.  Conver.se,  A.  M..  Physics  and 

Physiography,  564  Division  St. 
C.  J.  Homann,  A.  B..  Head  of  German 

Department,  415  Division  St. 
Effie  M.  Tull.  A.  M.,  English,  359  Park 

St.,  Tel.  7882.  4 
J.   C.  Cone,  B.   A..  Hefid  of  English 

Der-artment,    144    Hill    Ave.,  Tel. 

1601. 


COI.UMBIA  SCHOOI. 

Comer  Hill  and  Columbia  Aves. 

Ettie  E.  Egler,  Principal,  Grades  7A, 

7B,  133  Hinsdell  Place,  Tel.  7012 
Mildred   C.    Young,    Grades    6A,  6B 

221  Hamilton  Ave.,  Tel.  9736 
Gudrun    Rovelstad,    Grades    5A  5B 

403  Moseley  St.,  Tel.  1971. 
Amanda  Rippberger,  Grades  4A,  4B, 

252  Jefferson  Ave.,  Tel.  1322 
Mignon  I.   Whisler,   Grades   3A,  3B, 

280  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Tel.  9594 
Maude  Barnes,  Grades  2A,  2B,  21  Hili 

Ave.,  Tel.  2332  j-^^^^ 
Carrie'  E.   Wiltheis,   Grades   lA,  IB, 

133  College  St.,  Tel.  7713 


FRANKI^IN  SCHOOi; 
Comer  DuFag-e  an,d  Geneva  Sts. 

^  ^  Q^Q  'Kr^?f'  I'r^^^^P^^'  Grades  8A, 
8B,  329  Villa  St.,  Tel.  8754. 

Vera  E.  Long,  Grades  6A,  6B,  256 
DuPage  St.,  Tel.  8746 

Ethelyn  Mitchell,  Grades  5A,  5B  176 
Oak  St.,  Tel.  6903.  -i  <  o 

Ruth  Campbell,  Grades  4A,  4B  624 
Prospect  St.,  Tel.  6632. 

Ruth  Dalrymple,  Grades  3A,  SB  118 
S.  Porter  St.,  Tel.  8222. 

Minnie  Peterson,  Grades  2A,  2B  34 
N.  Gifford  St.,  Tel.  9032. 

Mary  Pearce,  Grades  lA,  IB,  375  Chi- 
cago St.,  Tel.  734. 


GARFIEI^D  SCHOOi; 
Comer  St.  Cliarles  and  May  Stff. 

^"o4^"o^-.k^^®"'  Principal,  Grades 
8A,  8B,  488  Barrett  Ave.,  Tel  1983 

Amelia  Chelseth,  Grades  7A,  7B.  520 
River  St.,  Tel.  5121. 

Rose  Engdahl.  Grades  6A,  6B  162 
Seneca  St.,  Tel.  5212. 

lone  Long,  Grades;  5A,  5B  439  Di- 
vision St..  Tel.  7853 

Elizabeth  Tennant.  Grades  4A  4B 
270  Morgan  St.,  Tel.  8760 

Mabel  Ward.  Grades.  3A,  3B,  715  St 
Charles  St.,  Tel.  553  9. 

Ella  Redeker,  Grades  2A,  2B.  644  St 
Charle<?  St..  Tel.  2698. 

Minnie  Kemler,  Grad<^s  lA,  IB  703 
Raymond  St.,  Tel.  3364. 


GRAITF  SCHQOi;. 
Comer  MSH  and  N.  Jackson  Sts. 

Bessie  Stone,  Principal,  Grades  7A 
7B,   712  Highland  Ave.,  Tel.  2704 

Florence  Henry,  Grades  6A,  6B.  158 
Crystal  St. 

Mary  Keating,  Grades  5A,  5B,  Hunt- 
ley, 111.,  N.  W.  Tel.  102. 

Margaret  Drennan,  Grades  4A.  4B 
426  North  St.,  Tel.  6661. 

Elsie  Forester,  Grade"  3A,  3B  282 
Hamilton  Ave.,  Tel.  2353. 

Alice  Richardson,  Grades  2A,  2iB,  750 
Highland  Ave.,   Tel.  2351. 

Emily  Boden«chatz.  Grades  lA,  IB 
319  Brook  St.,  Tel.  3912. 
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I.IirCOI^N'  SCHOOI. 
Oomer  ITatioual  and  St.  Cliarles  Sts. 

Hattie  M.  Griffin,  Principal,  127  N. 

Gifford  St. 
Rosa  Schulz,  Grade  8A,  327  Chicago 

St.,  Tel.  8064. 
Edith    L.    Krueger,    Grade    8B,  555 

Center  St.,  Tel.  5084. 
Edith  E.  Heuman,  Grades  7 A,  7B,  155 

S.  Channing  St.,  Tel.  8491. 
Marion  E.  Torrey,  Grades  6A,  6B,  830 

Watch  St.,  Tel.  1691. 
Jannie  E.  Peterson,  Grades  5 A,  5B, 

125  Oak  St.  Tel.  9452. 
E.  Elsie  Wetzell,  Grades  4 A,  4B,  431 

Chicago  St.,  Tel.  2361. 
Gertrude  E.   Rorig,   Grades   3A,  3B, 

618  Douglas  Ave.,  Tel.  952. 
Mary  I.  Kelley,  Grades  2A,  2B,  105 

S.  Chapel  St.,  Tel.  8302. 
Loie  M.  Hall.  Grades  lA.  IB,  159  S. 
.Channing  St.,  Tel.  9120. 


G-EO.  P.  Z.OBD  SCHOOI. 

Comer  Iiocust  and  Elm  Sts. 

Mary  C.  Bateman,  Principal,  463  Vil- 
la St. 

Tyra  Wiltheis,   Grades   8A,   8B,  133 

College  St.,   Tel.  7713. 
Nora  McDonald.   Grades   7 A,   7B,  94 

S.  State  St.,  Tel.  8729. 
Mary  E.  Dexter,  Grades  6A,  6B,  619 

Sherman  Ave. 
Ruby  C.  Burdick,  Grades  5A,  5B,  25 

S.  Channing  St..  Tel.  8142. 
Grace  Keating,   Grades   4A,   4B,  397 

Fulton  St..  Tel.  8313. 
Edna  M.  Gifford,  Grades  3A,  3B,  393 

Chicago  St.,  Tel.  8092. 
Mary   E.   Volstorff.   Grades   2A,  2B, 

211  Orchard  St..  Tel.  1572. 
Mildred  M.  Garrison,  Grades  lA.  IB, 

52  N.  Channing  St.,  .  Tel.  8710. 

■NLcJaniMTrr  scaooi.. 

Corner  Prospect  and  Lovell  Sts. 

Margarette  Boyde  Campbell,  Princi- 
pal, 435  Addison  St.,  Tel.  9988. 

Mary  Bidwell  Brown,  Grades  7  and  8, 
235  College  St..  Tel.  1103. 

Hazel  Vatndervere,  Grades  7  and  8, 
105  Hill  Ave.,  Tel.  2333. 

Gladys  Britton,  Grades  6  and  7,  360 
N.  Crystal  St.,  Tel.  659. 

Catherine  Ferron,  Grades  5A,  5B,  263 
Moselev  St.,  Tel.  9287. 

Beryl  Plant,  Grades  4A,  4B,  421 
Spring  St.,  Tel.  3694. 

Agnes  M.  Stevens,  Grades  3A,  3B,  520 
Center  St..  Tel.  7911. 

-Helen  R.  Higinbotham.  Grades  2A. 
2B.  712  Brook  St..  Tel.  8600. 

Mabel  King  Norton.  Grades  lA,  IB. 
63^  Center  St.,  Tel.  9300. 

OAK  STREET  SCHOOi; 
Comer  Oak  and  Billings  Sts. 

Mary  M.  Donoghue,  Principal,  133  N. 

Porter  Ave.,  Tel.  3494. 
Nellie  G.  Kelly,  Grades  8A,  8B,  7A,  783 

South  St.,  Tel.  1763. 
Martha  K.  Aulie,  Grades  8B,  7A,  7B, 

311  Orange  St..  Tel.  ,6384. 
Florence  Samuelson,  Grades  7B,  6A. 

470  Ashland  Ave.,  Tel.  1794. 
Lucv  A.  Pease,  Grades  6B,  5A.  425 

Chicago  St. 


Mabel  J.  Jackson,  Grades  5B,  4 A,  219 

Washburn  St.,  Tel.  7002. 
Edith  M.  Phillips,  Grades  4B,  3B,  252 

S.  State  St.,  Tel.  8720. 
Helene  M.  Fedou,  Grades  2A,  2B,  158 

Harding  St.,  Tel.  6562. 
Emma  M.  Sheppard,  Grades  lA,  IB, 

428  St.  Charles  St.,  Tel.  9098. 


SHEHrOAN  SCHOOI^ 
Comer  Hill  Ave.  and  Ann  St. 

Mary   E.    Long,    Principal,    256  Du-' 

Page  St.,  Tel.  8746. 
Nellie  S.  Doney,  Grades  8A,  8B,  10  N. 

Geneva  St.,  Tel.  8666. 
Nellie  C.  Dwyer,  Grades  7A,  7B,  711 

Linden  Ave.,  Tel.  3831. 
Grace   Rushton,   Grades   6A,    6B,  30 

Hamilton  Ave.,  Tel.  2144. 
Mame  O.  Kasser,  Grades  5A,  5B,  24 

Rugby  Place,  Tel.  7524. 
Effie  Lundgren,  Grades  4A,   4B,  114 

Channing  St.,  Tel.  8712. 
Emma  Jensen,    Grades    3A.    3B,  18" 

Warwick  Place.   Tel.  9242. 
Una  R.  Gage.  Grades  2 A,  2B,  27  Hill 

St..  Tel.  3783. 
Maude   M.   Stearns,   Grades   lA,  IB, 

276  Center  St.,  Tel.  3771. 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOI. 

Comer  "W.  Chica^ro  St.  and  Wilcox 
Ave. 

Myrtle  E.  Huff,  Principal,   18  War- 
wick Place.  Tel.  9242. 
Winifred  McNerney,  Grades  8A,  8B, 

424  Walnut  Ave.,  Tel.  9529. 
Minnie   Fisher,   Grades    7A,    7B,  478 

Barrett  Ave.,  Tel.  1392. 
Mabel  Olsen,  Grades  6 A,  6B,  315  Gris- 

wold  St.,  Tel.  4323. 
Nellie  L.   Eno,   Grades   5A,   5B,  726 

Dundee  Ave.,  Tel.  8695. 
Willerdean  Gillilan,   Grades  4B,  3A, 

851  Prospect  St. 
Delia  Throne,  Grades  3  B.  2A,  123  S. 

State  St. 

Lois  O'Connor.  Grades  2B,  lA,  IB,  77 
S.  Jackson  St. 


ABBT  C.  WING  SCHOOI^ 
Comer  Center  and  Kimball  Sts. 

Matie  Higgins,  Principal,  262  DuPage 

St.,  Tel.  9089. 
Lina  B.  Martin.  Grades  8A,  8B,  325 

Chicago   St..   Tel.  8064. 
Estella  H.  Steel.  Grades  7A,  7B,  421 

DuPage  St.,  Tel.  3174. 
Leora  H.  Butler,  Grades  7 A,  7B,  281 

Commonwea,lth  Ave. 
Carrie  L.  Emery,  Grades  6 A,  6B,  376 

Jefferson  Ave. 
Clara  A.  Paeper,  Grades  6B.  5A,  229 

Prairie  St. 
Cora  B.  Gregor,  Grades  5A.  5B,  710 

Bellevue  Ave..  Tel.  613. 
Mand  F.  Wimple,  Grades  4A.  4B.  422 

Hastings  St..  Tel.  4832. 
Teresa    Penriergast.    Grade    3  A.  310 

Franklin  St.,  Tel.  7672. 
Elizabeth  Leach.  Grades  3B,  2A.  496 

Park  St..  Tel.  2922. 
Sarah  J.  Belk4:iap.  Grades  2B,  lA,  12 

Hill  Ave.,  Tel.  6643. 
Margaret  Eakin,    Grade    IB,    126  N. 

Channing  St. 
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During  the  school  year  the  following  teachers  resigned:  Miss  Gud- 
run  Rovelstad,  Miss  Edith  L.  Krueger,  Miss  Loie  M.  Hall,  Miss  Ruby 
C.  Burdick,  Miss  Grace  Rushton,  Miss  Una  R.  Gage,  Miss  Delia  Throne, 
Miss  Minnie  Fisher,  ,Mrs.  Estelle  H.  Steele,  Miss  Mary  Skoning. 

The  following  teachers  were  engaged  to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  the 
above  resignations:  Miss  Grace  Baker,  Miss  Dorothy  Davidson,  Miss 
Ethel  Ferries,  Miss  Ethel  Farrell,  Miss  Faith  Chamberlain,  Miss  Eva 
McCornack,  Mrs.  Mary  Rose,  Miss  Alberta  Thurber,  Mrs.  Maude 
Hanchett,  Miss  Maude  Wimple. 

The  following  teachers  did  substitute  work:  Mrs.  Mary  Bayard, 
Miss  Mattie  Bement,  Miss  Ethel  Bosworth,  Mrs.  Ethel  Anderson,  Miss 
Mary  Diedrich,  Miss  Alice  Heslin,  Mrs.  Hattie  Myers,  Mrs.  Jessie 
Dougherty,  Miss  Helen  Schroeder,  Miss  Laura  Kimball,  Mrs.  Lulu  Kee, 
Miss  Rosalie  Decker,  Miss  Marcella  Gannon,  Miss  Cora  Wilbern,  Miss 
Cora  Sheley,  Miss  Genevieve  Coy,  Mrs.  Eva  Springer,  Mrs.  Ellen  Bar- 
tholomew, Miss  Josephine  Burke. 


FLAG  DAYS  FOR  ELGIN  SCHOOLS,  1910-1911 

Every  Monday,  school  is  in  session  and  the  first  and  last  days  of 

every  term  and  semester. 
Labor  Day,  September  6,  1910. 

Adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  September  17, 
1787. 

First  Emancipation  Proclamation,  September  22,  1862. 

Discovery  of  America,  October  12,  1492. 

Surrender  of  Cornwallis,  October  19,  1781. 

Bryant's  Birthday,  November  3,  1794-1878. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  November  24,  1910. 

Illinois  admitted  to  the  Union,  December  2,  1818. 

Whittier's  Birthday,  December  17,  1809-1892. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  December  22,  1620. 

New  Years  Day,  January  1,  1911. 

Franklin's  Birthday,  January  17,  1706-1790. 

Lincoln's  Birthday,  February  12,  1809-1865. 

Washington's  Birthday,  February  22,  1732-1799. 

Lowell's  Birthday,  February  22,  1819-1891. 

Longfellow's  Birthday,  February  27,  1807-1882. 

Battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775. 

Grant^s  Birthday,  April  27,  1822. 

Washington's  First  Inauguration,  April  30.  1789. 

Horace  Mann's  Birthday,  May  4,  1796-1859. 

Settlement  of  Jamestown,  May  14,  1607. 

Emerson's  Birthday,  May  25,  1803-1882. 

Memorial  Day,  May  30,  1911. 

Adoption  of  Flag  by  Congress.  June  14,  1777. 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775. 


CALENDAR  FOR  1910-1911 

First  semester  opens  Monday,  August  29. 
Thanksgiving  recess,  November  24  and  25. 
Holiday  vacation,  December  23  to  Jan.  2. 
First  semester  closes  January  13. 
Second  semester  opens  January  16. 
Easter  vacation,  March  17  to  Apr.  3. 
All  schools  close  June  9. 
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EDUCATIONAL    OUTLOOK   IN  ELGIN 

Very  bright,  indeed,  is  the  educational  outlook  in  Elgin.  This  is 
made  apparent  because  of  many  facts  which  give  us  the  popular  will 
and  which  indicate  the  people's  attitude  on  educational  matters. 

New  High  School 

The  fact  that  a  new  high  school  has  been  voted  by  the  people  and 
is  now  in  process  of  construction  is  evidence  of  the  high  appreciation 
of  education  by  the  people.  This  structure  will  accommodate  the  people 
of  Elgin  for  a  score  of  years  unless  the  growth  of  the  city  is  more 
rapid  than  it  has  been  during  the  last  decade.  The  building  will  be  well 
equipped  for  laboratory  work  in  the  different  sciences  and  also  with 
class  rooms  and  study  rooms.  There  will  be  room  for  the  manual  train- 
ing work  in  the  basement,  office  rooms  for  the  Board  of  Education, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  which  have  been 
located  in  the  City  Hall.  There  will  also  be  a  library  room  and  a  draw- 
ing room  which  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  located  in  Franklin 
school.  Another  feature,  and  a  very  important  one,  will  be  an  au- 
ditorium with  a  capacity  of  twelve  hundred.  This  for  a  high  school  is 
a  very  essential  adjunct.  There  is  an  enthusiasm  and  spirit  developed 
by  the  meeting  together  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  young  people  and  up 
to  the  present  time  this  has  been  impossible  for  high  school  pupils. 
Then,  too,  this  auditorium  will  give  us  accommodations  for  our  various 
high  school  and  elementary  school  entertainments,  debates,  contests, 
graduation  exercises,  patrons'  meetings,  etc. 

Large  Graduating  Classes 

Another  evidence  of  willing  support  given  by  our  patrons  to  edu- 
cation is  found  in  the  large  enrollment  in  the  upper  grades  of  our 
schools  and  in  the  large  graduating  classes  from  elementary  schools  and 
high  school. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  as  compared  to  the 
number  in  the  lower  grades  steadily  increases.  Nearly  sixteen  per  cent 
of  the  total  school  enrollment  is  high  school  enrollment.  This  record 
is  only  equaled  by  one  other  city  in  Illinois  and  is  evidence  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  upper  grade  work  by  the  parents. 

The  graduating  classes  from  the  eighth  grade  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  steadily  increasing  in  numbers.  There  are  two  classes  each 
year  graduated.  One  completes  the  work  with  the  close  of  each  semester. 
The  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  schools  to  complete  the  eighth 
grade  was  the  graduating  class  of  June,  1910.  This  class  contained  one 
hundred  forty-eight  pupils.  During  the  school  year  1909-1910,  two  hun- 
dred sixty-five  pupils  completed  the  eighth  grade  work.  During  the 
last  year  very  few  pupils  who  were  in  either  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade 
dropped  from  school. 

The  graduating  class  from  the  high  school  numbered  eighty-five. 
This  is  the  second  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  Elgin  schools.  The 
class  of  1908  numbered  one  hundred  ten.  Of  the  class  of  1910,  twenty- 
three  plan  to  pursue  advanced  courses  in  normals,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  enter  the  high  school  after  completing 
the  elementary  school  is  exceptionally  large.  The  number  graduating 
from  the  eighth  grade  and  the  number  entering  the  high  school  at  the 
close  of  the  various  semesters  for  the  last  three  years  are  given  below. 


No.  graduating  No.  entering 

Date  from  8th  grade  high  school     Per  cent 

January,    1908  140  125  89.3 

June,  1908   105  80  76.2 

January.  1909   120  105  87.5 

Tune,  1909   130  99  76.2 

January,  1910   117  95  81.2 

June,  1910   148    Enter  Sept.,  1910 
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The  number  entering  high  school  from  the  first  five  eighth  grade 
graduating  classes  given  above  is  82.3  per  cent  of  the  number  graduat- 
ing from  the  eighth  grades.    This  is  a  record  that  is  seldom  duplicated. 

Parents'  Meetings 

The  parents'  meetings  held  in  the  various  school  districts  have 
been  uniformly  well  attended.  Such  meetings  are  very  useful  in  giving 
to  the  parents  an  idea  of  the  work  done  in  their  schools  and  also 
bring  parents  and  teachers  into  an  active  cooperation  which  benefits  the 
children,  schools,  and  homes.  Some  general  plan  will  be  evolved  during 
the  ensuing  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  meetings  even  more 
useful  than  in  the  past. 

The  Function  of  the  School 

One  great  function  of  the  school  is  to  bring  about  better  govern- 
ment by  the  making  of  better  citizens.  It  is  not  only  cheaper  but  in- 
finitely better  from  every  point  of  view  to  have  the  members  of  a 
State,  of  a  community,  elect  right  principles  and  correct  attitudes  in 
connection  with  their  privileges  and  duties  as  citizens  not  because  of 
force  but  because  of  choice  on  their  own  part.  This  is  perhaps  the 
chief  aim  of  education  today. 

Education  does  tend  to  establish  a  better  citizenship.  If  an  impar- 
tial examination  is  made  into  various  forms  of  bribery  and  dishonest 
government,  one  will  find  that  the  leading  figures  in  such  shameful  af- 
fairs have  been  men  without  the  complete  training  afforded  by  our  public 
schools.  True,  many  of  the  rascals  in  government  are  educated  men, 
but  more  of  them  are  uneducated.  Many  of  them  are  proud  of  and  boast 
of  the  fact  that  they  never  went  to  school  a  day  in  their  lives  or 
perhaps  beyond  a  certain  grade.  It  is  the  exception  to  find  a  man  who 
has  gone  through  our  schools  finally  maturing  into  an  undesirable 
citizen.  The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  establish  a  good  citizenship,  and 
while  it  has  been  unsuccessful  in  many  cases  we  believe  it  is  on  the  whole 
very  successful. 

Of  course,  the  school  must  not  take  all  the  credit  for  the  training 
in  good  citizenship.  Other  forces  are  at  work.  The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  home  and  the  church.  Indeed,  we  would  not  attempt  to 
say  that  the  influence  of  the  school  is  paramount  to  that  of  the  home, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  school  might  be  expected  to  be  more 
influential  in  training  for  citizenship  than  the  home. 


THE  NEED  OF  TEACHERS 

There  is  and  always  will  be  a  great  need  of  teachers  who  can 
teach.  No  other  difficulty  so  blocks  educational  progress  today  as 
the  lack  of  teachers  who  can  teach  well.  There  is  a  popular  impres- 
sion that  any  one  who  can  pass  an  examination  and  secure  a  teacher's 
license  can  teach  school.  Therefore,  why  not  give  the  positions  to  the 
needy  girl,  the  struggling  youth,  the  poor  widow,  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  superannuated  people  and  of  local  politicians  if  thev  have  the 
necessary  certificate?  Why  not  reserve  all  places  for  such?  This  meth- 
od of  employing  teachers  can  only  result  in  poor  schools.  The  schools 
are  sustained  for  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  are  not  a 
charitable  institution.  Merit  alone  should  determine  a  teacher's  elec- 
tion and  comDCtent  teachers  should  have  a  permanent  tenure.  The  com- 
petent teacher  should  have  a  sufficient  salary  based  on  efficiency  and 
service.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  re-elect  each  year  the  public 
school  teacher  who  does  good  work.  However,  under  Illinois  law  it  is 
impossible  to  do  otherwise,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  reelect  each  year 
until  there  is  a  change  in  the  school  law.  What  the  school  needs  and 
wants  is  the  best  service  of  the  teacher  because  she  desires  to  do  good 
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work,  to  better  the  conditions  of  the  schools,  and  to  give  good  in- 
struction to  boys  and  girls  under  her  charge,  and  this  not  because  of 
fear  of  dismissal  or  failure  of  reelection.  As  in  other  occupations,  so 
in  teaching,  the  pay  should  be  in  proportion  to  skill,  capacity,  and 
length  of  service.  Sometimes  the  lowest  paid  teachers  are  the  most 
expensive  and  the  highest  paid  teachers  are  the  cheapest. 


THE   TEACHER  AND   THE  SCHOOL 

A  good  teacher  is  essential  to  a  good  school.  To  secure  an  efficient 
school  we  must  maintain  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  our  teaching 
force.  I  believe  we  are  maintaining  as  high  a  standard  at  present  as 
is  consistent  with  the  supply  of  teachers  and  the  amount  of  money  at 
our  disposal  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages.  A  good  teaching  force 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  good  equipment  although  both  are  desir- 
able. 

It  is  essential  that  teachers  should  have  a  good  academic  training. 
A  low  academic  training  will  bring  about  a  low  intellectual  tone  in  the 
school  room.  The  best  place  to  secure  such  academic  training  for 
teachers  is  in  our  normals  and  colleges.  There  are,  of  course,  ex- 
cellent teachers  who  are  not  college  or  normal  graduates  who  have  won 
distinction  because  of  private  study,  travel,  close  application  to  work, 
and  who  have  shown  a  determination  of  purpose  that  has  carried  them 
on  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  efficiency  which  at  once  indicates  strong 
character.  There  is  a  school  of  experience,  of  work  where  academic 
training  may  be  secured.  There  are  men  and  women  engaged  in 
business  and  in  professional  work  who  are  excellent  business  men  and 
professional  men  and  this  without  the  training  afforded  by  colleges  and 
technical  schools.  Not  that  they  know  the  various  sciences,  mathematics, 
English,  etc.,  as  do  those  who  ihave  been  in  college,  but  the  train- 
ing that  comes  from  a  study  of  such  branches,  such  graduates  of  the 
school  or  college  of  work  and  life  have  secured  in  another  way,  in  a 
more  expensive  way.  Academic  training,  however  secured,  is  absolutely 
essential  and  the  logical  place  for  securing  such  academic  training 
is  the  normal  and  the  college.  A  teacher's  scholarship  should  be  both 
extensive  and  intensive.  Language,  literature,  history,  art,  mathematics, 
natural  and  social  sciences,  should  enter  into  the  teacher's  equip- 
ment. However,  the  teacher's  work  primarily  is  not  to  be  a  scholar, 
not  to  teach  subjects,  but  to  train  boys  and  girls.  To  have  the  con- 
fidence of  young  people  and  to  lead  them,  a  teacher  should  have  some 
branch  of  knowledge  to  which  she  has  given  considerable  intensive 
study. 

Just  as  essential  as  is  academic  training  and  scholarship  to  the 
efficiency  and  well  being  of  the  school  is  the  personality  of  the  teacher. 
The  personality  of  an  individual  comprises  all  those  qualities,  habits, 
behavior,  eccentricities,  etc.,  by  which  we  distinguish  that  individual. 
Some  one  has  said  that  "  personality  is  the  sum  total  of  social  ef- 
ficiency." Let  us  note  some  of  the  essential  qualities  in  the  personality 
of  the  teacher. 

Good  teaching  requires  that  the  teacher  be  a  healthy  person. 
Good  health  requires  proper  care  of  body,  well  regulated  habits,  etc., 
all  of  which  have  their  effect  upon  the  schoolroom  and  are  essential 
to  good  service.  Too  many  social  engagements,  too  many  evening 
hours  in  looking  over  papers  will  weaken  the  individual's  usefulness. 
Not  that  teachers  should  have  no  social  engagements — indeed,  I  believe 
that  it  is  quite  the  place  of  teachers  to  enter  into  the  social  affairs  of 
the  community — and  not  that  the  teachers  should  never  give  their 
school  work  attention  outside  of  school  hours — sometimes  it  is  essen- 
tial. However,  it  is  better  to  find  time  for  the  performance  of  business 
during  business  hours.  It  is  possible  to  arrange  to  do  one's  work  be- 
tween the  hours  of  eight  and  four  if  business  methods  are  applied. 
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Sympathy  is  also  a  necessary  part  of  a  teacher's  personality.  Not 
the  maudlin  kind  of  sympathy,  but  strong,  well-spirited  sympathy,  to 
sympathize  with  the  child,  not  for  the  child,  to  understand  the  child. 
A  sympathy  that  requires  the  teacher  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the  child 
as  only  those  who  love  children  can.  Indeed,  it  is  necessary  to  chide, 
to  rebuke,  sometimes  sharply,  but  always  with  sanity.  Sometimes  this 
quality  is  a  native  endowment,  but  it  can  always  be  stimulated  by 
love  for  children. 

A  good  sense  of  humor  will  many  times  save  the  day  for  a  teacher. 
Many  times  during  the  rounds  of  monotonous  daily  work  and  in  the 
strenuous  hours  of  discipline,  the  teacher  who  can  appreciate  the  humor 
of  a  wrong  translation,  a  ready  reply,  a  ludicrous  mistake,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  conditions  that  can  happen  in  a  day,  will  save  many  a 
heartache  and  many  a  disciplinary  crisis.  It  is  important  that  t^-he 
teacher  be  well  poised,  not  well  posed,  that  she  handle  delicate  situa- 
tions without  going  to  pieces.  Tact  is  essential  that  difficulties  may  be 
solved  before  they  appear.  It  is  sometimes  easier  to  avoid  a  conflict 
than  to  win.  It  is  worth  while  to  think  out  the  best  methods  for 
bringing  about  the  desired  ends. 


THE  EFFICIENT  TEACHER. 

A  teacher  is  to  be  justified  by  the  conduct  and  life  of  the  pupils  with 
whom  she  works,  by  the  pupils'  living.  Any  other  view  is  unsound, 
and  those  who  hold  other  views  should  dismiss  such  views  at  once.  We 
often  hear  it  said  that  teachers  are  born,  not  made.  This  is  false, 
and  those  who  depend  solely  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  born  teach- 
ers to  win  for  them  success  will  fail  mightily.  Undoubtedly,  there  are 
a  few  who  are  so  well  organized  that  they  teach  well  without  efifort, 
but  they  are  very  few — so  few  indeed  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  presume 
that  we  are  among  them. 

The  most  successful  teachers  are  made,  not  born.  Lawyers  attain 
fame  and  place  by  hard  and  difficult  work;  doctors  are  entrusted  with 
difficult  cases  and  are  accorded  a  place  among  scientists  only  after 
years  of  study  and  work;  clergymen,  while  perhaps  being  endowed  with 
a  good  appearance,  a  good  pulpit  delivery,  etc.,  are  never  accounted 
great  without  extended  research  and  study  which  enable  them  to  pro- 
claim a  good  philosophy  of  life  present  and  life  to  come.  Who  will 
say  that  the  teacher  is  a  born  teacher  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
the  teacher  to  study,  to  search,  to  reason,  to  plan,  to  evolve?  Teachers 
who  wish  to  become  efficient  must  work  with  open  minds  for  all  good 
knowledge  and  wisdom  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching. 


THE   TEACHER'S  EQUIPMENT 

All  teachers  have  limitations,  and  perhaps  some  believe  they  have 
more  than  their  share.  However,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  teacher 
to  remove  such  limitations  as  far  as  possible.  This  will  require  time, 
effort,  considerable  effort  perhaps,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  limi- 
tations. There  are,  however,  three  requirements  which  all  teachers 
must  possess  if  good  teaching  is  to  follow.  All  teachers  must  have 
control  of  their  rooms  and  possess  scholarship  and  patience. 

Absolute  control  of  a  class  is  essential  to  good  teaching.  A  teacher 
should  undertake  no  recitation  until  control  is  secured.  Pupils  will 
respect  the  teacher  who  requires  order  and  behavior,  and  they  will  be 
quick  to  measure  the  teacher's  limitation  in  this  respect  if  control  is 
lacking.  It  is  necessary  for  each  teacher  to  study  the  pupils  in- 
dividually. It  is  impossible  to  force  all  pupils  into  the  same  mold. 
Various  methods  must  be  used  to  secure  control  of  a  group  of  pupils 
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varying  in  nervous  and  physical  development,  home  environment,  dis- 
positions, and  sensibilities. 

Knowledge  is  a  large  part  of  control,  and  there  is  no  surer  way  of 
securing  control  than  by  scholarly  teaching.  Scholarship  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher  inspires  the  pupils  with  confidence  in  their  teacher  and 
makes  a  basis  for  ready  and  cheerful  obedience.  Any  subterfuge  or 
sham  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  be  noticed  by  the  pupil  in  time  and 
nothing  but  failure  can  result.  Pupils  will  not  long  be  deceived  by  such 
methods.  Then,  too,  a  teacher  conscious  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  subject  in  hand  will  misinterpret  the  purpose  of  instruc- 
tion and  will  fail  to  present  the  essential  parts  of  the  lesson.  The  in- 
struction must  be  specific  and  clear  to  be  worth  while.  It  is  necessary, 
too,  that  knowledge  presented  to  pupils  be  fresh.  To  present  fresh 
knowledge,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  go  over  the  lesson  before 
presenting  it  to  a  class  even  though  the  same  lesson  may  have  been 
presented  to  former  classes  many  times  by  the  teacher. 

To  scold,  to  scowl,  to  frown,  to  be  angry,  to  use  sarcasm,  is  to 
lose  the  golden  opportunity  which  belongs  to  the  teacher.  The  patient 
teacher  will  govern  in  other  ways  and  secure  better  control,  and  more 
lasting  control,  because  based  upon  a  higher  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  It  is  essential  now  and  then  for  the  teacher  to  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  the  pupil  and  to  remember  how  barren  of  good  environ- 
ment and  pleasure  are  many  of  the  lives  of  the  pupils  before  him. 
Of  course,  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  chide  and  correct.  Disci- 
pline is  necessary  and  trains  pupils  to  meet  their  responsibilities  not  only 
in  the  schoolroom  but  in  after  life  as  citizens.  This  control  and 
discipline  will  be  exercised  by  the  successful  teacher  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  the  pupils  to  more  determined  efforts  in  self-control  and  self- 
guidance.  It  requires  patience  to  work  out  any  other  discipline  than 
machine  discipline  in  a  school,  but  when  once  such  discipline  is  secured 
then  discipline  becomes  automatic  and  results  in  character  and  Brum- 
baugh says,  "  Character  is  God's  currency." 


A   GOOD  TEACHER,  A  LOVER  OF  CHILDREN 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  good  teaching  that  the  teacher  be  a 
lover  of  children.  This  is  recognized  more  today  than  formerly,  and 
Boards  of  Education  are  demanding  that  the  teacher  place  herself  in 
harmony  with  the  child  life.  This  can  be  done  only  by  those  who 
appreciate  and  love  childhood. 

It  is  essential  too  that  the  teacher  live  with  the  best  there  is  in  the 
lives  of  the  children.  It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  emphasize  the 
good  and  noble  in  the  lives  of  the  children,  that  she  give  very  little 
time  complaining  about  the  naughtiness  of  her  pupils,  telling  of  the 
faults  of  this  one  and  that  one.  A  teacher  who  complains  incessantly 
of  the  naughtiness  and  bad  qualities  of  her  pupils  has  chosen  a  calling 
unsuited  to  her.  She  is  endeavoring  to  teach  and  control  by  wrong 
methods.  Her  teaching  will  never  be  good  and  her  discipline  will  always 
be  uncertain. 

True,  pupils  have  faults  and  these  must  be  corrected,  but  a  teach- 
er's mind  must  live  with  the  good  in  the  lives  of  her  pupils  if  proper 
ideals  are  to  be  established  and  if  virtues  are  to  be  commended  and 
emphasized. 

Froebel  recognized  this  art  in  teaching,  and  it  was  he  who  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  correct  training  of  children  through  the 
recognition  of  good  and  a  knowledge  of  faults  without  seeming  to  know 
such  faults.  And  this  is  true.  The  teacher  must  take  notice  of  many 
faults  and  imperfections  and  while  knowing  them  and  endeavoring  to 
correct  them  must  not  parade  them.  The  attitude  of  teacher  must  be 
optimistic,  a  leading  up,  a  looking  up,  a  reaching  up. 
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CONTROL 

The  principle  that  authority  is  necessary  in  government  and  in 
business  where  certain  ends  are  to  be  secured  is  permanent  and  uni- 
versal. Authority  implies  obedience.  However  essential  authority  may 
be  the  motives  for  obedience  may  vary.  The  motive  for  obedience 
changes  with  power  and  knowledge.  From  the  absolute  control  of  des- 
pots where  increase  in  number  of  subjects  made  decrees  necessary  we 
advance  to  periods  of  civilization  in  which  we  find  increasing  intelli- 
gence forcing  authority  to  be  bas'ed  upon  insight  and  reason.  Increase 
of  intelligence  should  and  does  demand  increase  of  morality  and  should 
and  does  result  in  higher  morality.  This  might  be  denied  at  first  thought 
by  some  but  an  examination  of  periods  of  history  will  prove  the  propo- 
sition. Obedience  calls  forth  a  moral  act  because  the  child  can  disobey 
and  when  he  elects  to  obey  he  chooses  a  standard  which,  of  course, 
makes  obedience  at  once  a  moral  act.  If  the  child,  however,  obeys 
through  fear  of  punishment  no  element  of  moral  growth  is  attained.  In 
this  case  the  child  does  not  obey  because  he  chooses  to  obey  but  be- 
cause he  chooses  to  escape  punishment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
child  chooses  to  obey  because  of  reason  and  choice  primarily  an  ele- 
ment of  moral  growth  is  attained.  Therefore  it  is  essential  to  develop 
obedience  through  reason  and  insight  as  soon  as  possible.  The  teach- 
er's responsibility  in  this  matter  is  tremendous.  It  is  a  most  necessary 
part  of  school  training  to  develop  the  morality  of  the  child,  and  while 
the  home  and  the  church  are  giving  their  attention  to  this  matter  the 
schools  must  not  neglect  their  responsibility.  By  choice  the  teacher  has 
placed  herself  into  a  company  of  illustrious  teachers  and  prophets 
and  these  great  truths  must  be  studied,  and  the  great  principles  of 
teaching  must  be  thoroughly  mastered.  The  teacher's  pedagogy  is  not 
complete  without  the  great  fundamental  principles  that  have  been 
used  by  the  world's  great  teachers,  and  if  we  would  be  worthy  of  our 
calling  we  will  look  to  the  development  of  those  great  qualities  of 
character  in  the  boys  and  girls  under  our  care  by  bringing  them  to 
choose  the  good  and  the  wholesome  wherever  found. 


HUMANE  EDUCATION 

A  law  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature  requiring  the  teaching  of 
humane  education  in  the  schools.  The  principles  set  forth  in  this  law 
are  good.  Such  principles,  however,  are  not  new  to  Elgin's  teachers 
and  pupils.  Most  of  the  readers  in  use  in  our  schools,  if  not  all,  con- 
tain abundant  material  along  this  line.  Indeed,  the  principle  of  hu- 
mane education  has  long  been  given  strong  emphasis  in  our  school  in- 
struction, and  I  believe  on  the  whole  that  such  instruction  has  been  very 
satisfactory  and  that  good  results  have  been  secured.  Our  course  of 
study  is  so  arranged  and  merhods  in  teaching  are  such  that  the  school 
touches  life  on  every  side.  Not  a  day  goes  by  that  does  not  give  to  the 
pupils  valuable  lessons  in  patriotism,  good  citizenship,  hygienic  living, 
kindness  to  animals,  and  other  elevating  virtues.  That  our  teachers  are 
fully  alive  to  their  privileges  and  their  duties  we  believe  all  will  admit. 


TIME  DEVOTED  IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  TO 
VARIOUS  SUBJECTS 

Below  is  a  table  indicating  the  number  of  minutes  devoted  each 
week  to  each  study  in  each  grade.  In  the  right  hand  column  will  be 
noted  the  number  of  minutes  devoted  to  each  subject  during  the  eight 
years,  and  the  per  cent  of  whole  time  devoted  to  each  subject  during 
the  elementary  course. 
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Table  Showing  Time  Given  to  Various  Studies 
in  Elementary  School 


STUDIES 


GRADES  I  Total 

Minutes 

list  |2nd|3rd|  4thl5th  |  6th|7th|  Sth]  per  week 


Per  Cent 
of  Total 
Time 


Reading   

Spelling   

Grammar,  Language  and 
Composition   

Writing   

Arithmetic   

Geography   

History   

Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene   

Music   

Drawing   

Manual  Training   


50015001420 
50|150|150 

I  I 
150|150|175 
75|  75!  75 


200 
100 
40 


751150 

50i  75 

401  40 

I 

50|  50 

80|  80;  80 

75|  75|  75 

601  60|  60 


50 


325 
150 

175 
100 
250 
150 
40 

60 
80 
75 
60 


30OI250 


150 

200 
100 
300 
200 
40 

60 
80 
75 
60 


150 

250 
100 
300 
200 


200 
150 

300 
75 
300 
150 


40  150 


200 
150 

30O 
75 

300 
50 

250 

90 
80 
75 
90 


2,695 
1,100 

1,700 
675 

1,875 
975 
640 

480 
640 
600 
540 


22.6 
9.2 

14.2 
5.6 

15.7 
8.1 
5.3 

4. 
5.3 
5. 
4.5 


To  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  language  and  composition  the  ele- 
mentary schools  devote  46  per  cent  of  their  time.  To  the  three  R's 
the  elementary  schools  devote  67.3  per  cent.  If  we  count  as  funda- 
mental studies  the  three  R's,  together  with  geography,  history  and 
physiology  and  hygiene,  it  will  be  seen  that  84.7  per  cent  of  the  school 
time  is  devoted  to  such  fundamentals. 

To  music,  drawing  and  manual  traming  the  schools  devote  14.8  per 
cent,  or  about  one-seventh  of  their  time. 

In  the  time  given  to  geography  is  included  the  time  devoted  to 
nature  study,  and  in  the  time  assigned  to  physiology  and  hygiene  is 
included  the  time  devoted  to  physical  training. 


SUBJECTS  OFFERED  AND  REQUIRED  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  following  studies  are  offered  to  high  school  students.  Each 
student  is  expected  to  select  four  studies  each  year.  Some  of  the  sub- 
jects are  required  as  designated.  All  studies  begin  each  semester  and 
continue  for  one  year  unless  otherwise  stated. 


First  Year  Studies — 

English  (required). 
Algebra  (required). 
Ancient  History. 
Latin. 

Physiology  (one  semester,  re- 
quired). 

Physical  Geography. 
Domestic  Science. 
Manual  Training. 
Freehand  Drawing. 
Music  (once  a  week). 

Third  Year  Studies- 
English  (required). 
Advanced  Algebra  (one  semes- 
ter). 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 
Chemistry  (begins  first  semester, 

see  note). 
Latin. 
German. 

Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 
Music  (once  a  week). 


Second  Year  Studies — 

English  (required). 

Plane  Geometry  (required). 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History 

Latin. 

German. 

Botany. 

Zoology. 

Manual  Training. 
Freehand  Drawing. 
Music  (once  a  week). 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Commercial  Geography. 

Fourth  Year  Studies — 

English, 

Solid  Geometry   (one  semester, 

see  note). 
Trigonometry  (second  semester. 
Physics    (begins   first  semester, 

see  note). 
Latin. 
German. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
Commercial  Law  (first  semester). 
United  States  History  and  Civics. 
Music  (once  a  week). 
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Note. — Studies  not  taken  in  the  year  for  which  they  are  listed  may 
be  taken  the  following  year. 

United  States  history  may  be  taken  in  the  third  year. 
Solid  geometry  may  be  taken  in  the  third  year. 

If  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  are  to  be  taken,  advanced  algebra 
should  be  taken  in  the  third  year. 

Of  the  two  subjects,  chemistry  and  physics,  one  is  required.  Chem- 
istry may  be  taken  in  second  year  and  physics  in  the  third  year  with 
permission  of  Principal. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  TO  PATRONS  OF  SCHOOLS 

December  20,  1909,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  mailed  to  a  num- 
ber of  the  patrons  of  the  schools  a  questionnaire  containing  five  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  elementary  schools  and  four  questions  relating 
to  the  high  school.  The  patrons  to  whom  such  questionnaire  was  sent 
were  nominated  by  the  principals  of  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
and  are  men  who  have  had  children  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
and  who  are  interested  in  school  matters.  There  was  also  sent  to  each 
patron  a  statement  of  subjects  required  in  the  elementary  schools  in- 
cluding the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each  subject  and  a  statement 
of  the  subjects  offered  and  required  in  the  high  school.  Such  state- 
ments are  found  above  in  this  report.  Following  are  the  questions 
which  were  sent  to  such  patrons  together  with  a  review  of  the  answers 
received. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

1.  In  the  elementary  school  do  we  require  too  much,  too  little  or 
about  the  right  amount  of  effort  and  time  of  the  pupil? 

2.  Does  the  course  contain  the  proper  studies?  If  not,  what  should 
be  added?    What  should  be  eliminated? 

3.  Is  the  proper  amount  of  time  given  to  each  study?  If  not,  what 
changes  should  be  made? 

4.  Should  the  aim  in  the  various  studies  be  quantity  of  work  or 
quality  of  work? 

5.  Does  the  elementary  school  devote  the  right  amount  of  time  to 
the  special  subjects — music,  drawing,  manual  training?  If  not,  what 
changes  should  be  made? 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

1.  In  the  high  school  do  we  require  too  much,  too  little  or  about 
the  right  amount  of  effort  and  time  of  the  pupil? 

2.  Does  the  course  contain  the  proper  studies?  If  not,  what  should 
be  added?    What  should  be  eliminated? 

3.  Should  the  aim  in  the  various  studies  be  quantity  of  work  or 
quality  of  work? 

4.  A  part  of  the  work  in  the  high  school  is  required  and  a  part 
elective.  Are  the  proper  studies  required?  If  not,  what  changes  should 
be  made? 


REPLIES  RECEIVED 

A  review  of  the  answers  received  discloses  the  following  facts  re- 
garding each  question  submitted. 

"  In  the  elementary  school  do  we  require  too  much,  too  little  or 
about  the  right  amount  of  effort  and  time  of  the  pupil?" 

Twenty-nine  answered  this  question.  Of  this  number,  twenty-six 
thought  that  the  right  amount  of  time  and  effort  is  required;  one 
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thought  that  too  little  is  required;  one  that  too  much  is  required  for  slow 
pupils;  and  one  thought  that  more  explanation  should  be  given. 

"Does  the  course  of  study  contain  the  proper  studies?  If  not, 
what  should  be  added?    What  should  be  eliminated?" 

Twenty-nine  answered  this  question.  Of  this  number,  twenty-five 
thought  that  the  course  contains  the  proper  studies;  one  thought  that 
public  speaking  should  be  added;  one  that  elementary  botany  should 
be  added;  one  that  music  and  drawing  should  be  eliminated;  and  one 
that  more  nature  study  should  be  given. 

"  Is  the  proper  amount  of  time  given  to  each  study?  If  not,  what 
changes  should  be  made?" 

Thirty-two  answered  this  question,  and  three  made  more  than  one 
suggestion.  Twenty-three  thought  that  the  proper  amount  of  time  is 
given  to  each  study;  one  thought  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  the 
three  R's;  three  thought  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  spelling; 
one,  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  writing;  two,  that  more  time 
should  be  given  to  history;  two,  that  more  time  should  be  given  to 
arithmetic;  one,  that  more  time  to  grammar  and  composition;  one,  that 
less  time  should  be  given  to  reading;  one,  that  more  time  should  be 
given  to  arithmetic  in  the  second,  third,  fourth  grades;  one,  that  physical 
training  should  be  given  more  time;  one,  that  more  time  should  be 
given  to  physiology  and  hygiene;  and  one,  that  more  time  or  shorter 
lessons  and  more  explana.tion  should  be  given. 

"  Should  the  aim  in  the  various  studies  be  quantity  of  work  or 
quality  of  work?  " 

Thirty-four  answered  this  question,  and  all  thought  that  the  aim 
should  be  quality  of  work. 

"  Does  the  elementary  school  devote  the  right  amount  of  time  to 
the  special  subjects — music,  drawing,  manual  training?  If  not,  what 
changes  should  be  made?" 

Thirty-four  answered  this  question.  Of  these,  twenty-five  thought 
that  the  right  amount  of  time  is  given;  one  thought  that  too  much 
time  is  given;  one,  that  too  little  time  is  given;  five,  that  more  time- 
should  be  given  to  manual  training;  two,  that  too  much  time  is  given  to 
music  and  drawing. 

"  In  the  high  school  do  we  require  too  much,  too  little  or  about 
the  right  amount  of  time  and  effort  of  the  pupil?  " 

Twenty-six  answered  this  question.  Of  these,  twenty-four  thought 
that  the  right  amount  is  required;  one,  that  too  much  time  is  required; 
and  one,  that  there  should  be  a  better  distribution. 

"Does  the  high  school  course  contain  the  proper  studies?  If  not, 
what  should  be  added?    What  should  be  eliminated?" 

Twenty-six  answered  this  question,  and  two  had  more  than  one 
suggestion  to  make.  Twenty-two  thought  that  it  contains  the  proper 
studies;  one  thought  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  commercial 
subjects;  one,  that  French  should  be  taught;  one,  that  astronomy  should 
be  taught;  one,  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  domestic  science; 
one,  that  German  should  be  eliminated;  one,  that  time  given  to  ancient 
history,  physiology,  zoology,  and  physical  geography  should  be  re- 
duced; one,  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  mathematics  and  pen- 
manship; and  one,  that  Greek  should  be  added  if  enough  to  take  it. 

"  Should  the  aim  in  the  various  studies  be  quantity  or  quality  of 
work?" 

Twenty-eight  answered  this  question,  and  all  thought  that  the  aim 
should  be  quality  of  work. 

"  A  part  of  the  work  in  the  high  school  is  required  and  a  part 
is  elective.  Are  the  proper  studies  required?  If  not,  what  changes 
should  be  made?  " 

Twenty-seven  answered  this  question,  and  two  made  more  than 
one  suggestion.  Of  these,  twenty-four  thought  that  the  proper  studies 
are  required;  two  thought  that  some  Latin  and  German  should  be  re- 
quired; one,  that  four  years  of  English  should  be  required;  one,  that 
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more  work  should  be  required;  one,  that  either  manual  training  or  do- 
mestic science  should  be  required;  one,  that  United  States  history  should 
be  required;  and  one,  that  more  time  should  be  given  to  domestic  science 
and  manual  training. 


EIGHTH  GRADES 

All  of  our  elementary  schools  are  now  eighth  grade  schools.  In 
those  districts  where  eighth  grades  have  been  recently  added,  the  people 
are  appreciative  of  the  change.  This  change  will  undoubtedly  add  to 
the  number  of  pupils  who  will  complete  the  elementary  school  course, 
will  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  patrons  that  the  pupils  be  able  to 
complete  the  elementary  school  course  without  changing  their  school, 
and  will  relieve  congested  conditions  in  some  of  the  buildings  where  the 
upper  grades  are  large.  In  place  of  six  eighth  grades  as  we  had  two 
years  ago  we  will  have  eleven  in  the  future.  The  eighth  grade  graduat- 
ing class  of  June,  1910  numbered  one  hundred  forty-eight.  This  was 
the  largest  graduating  class  from  the  eighth  grade  in  the  history  of  the 
school. 


TEACHERS'  MEETINGS 

General  teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  each  month.  The  teach- 
ers have  been  addressed  by  Rev.  A.  T.  Purkiss,  Supt.  of  Schools  Geo. 
W.  Conn,  Jr.,  of  McHenry  County,  Rev.  W.  H.  McPherson  of  Chicago, 
Rev.  E.  L.  Conklin,  Supt.  V.  H.  Podstata  of  the  Illinois  Northern  Hos- 
pital for  Insane,  Rev.  Bedford-Jones.  The  teachers  are  indebted  to 
these  gentlemen  for  their  excellent  addresses  which  have  made  them 
stronger  in  their  teaching  Avork. 


GRADUATES  FROM  THE  EIGHTH  GRADE 

JANUARY  20,  1910 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mabel  H.  Price.  Assistant,  Vera  E.  Long. 

Graduates : 

Minnie  Bartelt  Clifford  Juby  Amy  Smith 

Ralph  Bruns  Philip  Lasher  Frances  Smith 

Tom  Dobbins  Irene  Lawrence  Junie  Zimmerman 

Hazel  Hanson  Matilda  Sinn 


Principal,  Hattie 


Alfred  Beljean 
Ella  M.  Boncosky 
Marie  Bowers 
Gladys  Brand 
Willard  Bull 
Louis  H.  Carrier 
Gladys  B.  Cowlin 
Erwin  L.  Egger 
Stella  C.  Fisher 
Mabel  M.  Fisk 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

M.  Griffin.  As 
Graduates: 

Clarence  E.  Fowler 
Horace  P.  Hemstead 
Clifford  F.  Hunn 
Florence  Marvyne 
Jeanne  McCollum 
Paul  K.  Meighen 
Theodore  Quin 
Esther  C.  Richmann 
George  E.  Runge 
Helen  L.  Runge 


istant,  Rosa  Schulz. 


Arabell  Schmitz 
Theodore  W.  Schmitz 
Homer  E.  Smith 
Fred  A.  Starring 
Margaret  Stobs 
Louise  Stolle 
Helen  Tetlow 
Helen  Wright 
Violet  R.  Wylie 
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GEO.  P.  LORD  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mary  C.  Bateman.  Assistant,  Tyra  Wiltheis. 

Graduates: 


Arthur  Anderson 
Hildur  Erickson 
Hyman  Herron 
Esther  Johnson 


Violet  Kalk 
Meta  King 
Marie  Simonsen 
Harold  Stone 


Bernice  Stitt 
Florence  Wahl 
Lester  Wright 
Helen  Zimmerly 


McKINLEY  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Margarette  B.  Campbell.    Assistants,  Mary  Brown, 
Hazel  Vandervere. 


Raymond  Bartelt 
Herbert  Bielenberg 
Emil  Brinkmann 
Harry  Hameister 


Graduates : 

Morris  Hawkins 
Arthur  Kimball 
Margaret  Nichols 
Ethel  Parks 


Ruth  Rorig 
George  Schick 
Merrill  Whalen 


OAK  STREET  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mary  M.  Donoghue.         Assistant,  Nellie  G.  Kelley. 

Graduates: 


Harriet  Danielson 
Howard  Engelbrecht 
Ethel  Fallstad 
William  Gerber 


Bessie  Healy 
May  Magnus 
Howard  Nutting 
Bertha  Olsen 


David  Saether 
Martin  Smedberg 
Neal  Snellgrove 
Henry  Tofsrud 


Principal,  Mary  E. 


Bernetta  Bendtsen 
Alice  Bell 
Edven  Carlson 
Howard  Carlson 
Leon  Haligas 
Myrtle  Harper 


SHERIDAN  SCHOOL 

Long.  Assistant, 
Graduates : 


Nellie  S.  Doney. 


Norman  Johnson 
Oscar  Johnson 
Caroline  Joseph 
Theodore  Kriech 
Russell  Lawrence 
Harold  Perschmann 


Marie  Schlager 
Ruth  Skinner 
Viola  Slocum 
Mildred  Smith 
Vine  Townsend 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Myrtle  E.  Huff.  Assistant,  Winifred  McNerney. 

Graduates : 


Priscilla  Fisher 
Erna  Holtz 
Bertha  Leverenz 
Carl  Lind 


Olga  Nelson 
William  O'Neill 
Ethel  Porter 


Gertrude  Rinn 
Earl  Warner 
Albert  Updike 


ABBY  C.  WING  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Matie  Higgins.  Assistant,  Lina  B. 

Graduates : 


Martin. 


Florence  Anderson 
Gertrude  Anderson 
Nellie  Fish 
Henry  Fricke 
Carl  Grieve 


Lawrence  Jones 
Walter  Juby 
Olive  King 
Elsie  Lagerstrom 
Edna  Jones 


Frances  Norton 
Wilda  Olson 
Elsie  Reichert 
Gershom  Strickman 
Marie  Thiele 
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PROGRAM  FOR  GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

Invocation   Rev.  A.  J.  Boelter 

Piano  Solo — Martha — Dorn   Ethel  Porter 

Washington  School. 

Recitation — Father's  New  Acquaintance   .Edna  Jones 

Abby  C,  Wing  School. 

Recitation — The  Daisy's  Mission   Helen  Tetlow 

Lincoln  School. 

Violin  Solo — Alita — Losey   Harold  Perschmann 

Sheridan  School. 
Songs — (a)  The  Shepherd's  Good  Night  From  II  Trovatore, 

G.  Verdi   '.  Boys'  Chorus 

(b)  The  Jolly  Tar— Max  Mohr  Boys'  Chorus 

Oak  Street  School. 

Reading — New  Year's  Morning — Robert  Browning   Bernice  Stitt 

Geo.  P.  Lord  School. 

Recitation — Japanese  Lullaby — Eugene  Field   Margaret  Nichols 

McKinley  School. 

Piano  Duet — Danse  Rustique — Mason  ..Irene  Lawrence,  Frances  Smith 

Franklin  School. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  to  Graduates  of  Eighth  Grade  

Songs: — (a)  Santa  Lucia   

— (b)  America   

Graduating  Class. 


GRADUATES  FROM  THE  EIGHTH  GRADE 

JUNE  15,  1910 


Principal,  Mabel 

Elizabeth  Babbitt 
Allen  Ferries 
Ethel  Gould 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL 

H.   Price.  Assistant, 
Graduates : 


Vera  E.  Long. 


Mariam  Hadlock 
Ella  Lexow 
Harry  Martin 


George  Petersen 
Louise  Sayre 
Bina  Ward 


GARFIELD  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Lillian  M.  Larsen.  Assistant,  Amelia  Chelseth. 

Graduates : 


Anna  Anderson 
Mildred  Brunner 
Robert  Canty 
Marjorie  Cotton 
Rose  Darlison 
Sidney  Fuller 


Principal,  Hattie 

Henrietta  Dalrymple 
Edna  Elliott 
Olive  Elliott 
Fern  Gould 
Gladys  Kenney 
Charles  Kivitts 


Leonard  Hanchett 
Vida  Hare 
Lola  Lombard 
David  Page 
Floyd  Pingree 


Lena  Roth 
George  Schaffter 
Frank  Symons 
Lamont  Vanston 
Eunice  Willand 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

M.  Griffin.  Assistant 
Graduates : 

Helen  Kocher 
Maud  McNaught 
Roland  Moseley 
Royal  Raymond 
Wilda  Sadler 
Harold  Scales 


Rosa  Schulz. 


Marguerite  Schranck 
Karl  Schranck 
Braley  Scott 
Arwin  Soper 
Esther  Struckman 
Reba  Weightman 
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GEO.  P.  LORD  SCHOOL 


Principal,  Mary  C.  Bateman. 

Graduates : 


Martha  Borkhart 
Eva  Brown 
Irving  Eppenstein 
Rose  Erickson 
Frieda  Goeltenboth 
Maria  Hansen 


Oral  Lent 
Hazel  Lester 
Eva  Meyer 
Laura  Palmer 
Lura  Pelton 


Assistant,  Tyra  Wiltheis. 


Signa  Petersen 
Estabelle  Rosen(|iiisl 
Albert  Schindler 
Orrel  Thiers 
Augusta  Vierke 


McKINLEY  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Margarette  B.  Campbell.         Assistant,  Mary  Brown. 


Elwyn  A'lberding 
Dorothy  Aldrich 
Willie  Bowen 
Lucile  Covey 
Ruth  Emery 
Pauline  Fehrman 


-Graduates : 

Elsie  Fletcher 
Herbert  Hill 
Walter  Huntoon 
Ellen  Johns 
Alta  Kee 
Fred  Kettner 


Edna  King 
Mabelle  Klinder 
Harry  Louder 
Laura  Romeis 
Paul  Studer 


OAK  STREET  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mary  M.  Donoghue.        Assistant,  Nellie  G.  Kelley. 

Graduates : 


Kenneth  Bales 
Gertrude  Butler 
Alverda  Doxey 
Ruth  Hartall^ 
Edwin  Higgins 
Ella  Krause 


Bertha  Larson 
Aurelius  Parcelle 
Julia  Quick 
Marie  Rourke 
Myrtle  Rovelstad 
Olga  Rud 


Richard  Schutz 
Mary  Shaver 
Harold  Stroeher 
Victor  Woertz 
Ruth  Wolf 


SHERIDAN  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mary  E.  Long.  Assistant,  Nellie  S.  Doney, 

Graduates : 


Emma  App 
Vincent  Coleman 
Kathryn  Davis 
Harry  Hanson 
Edward  Landwehr 
Lydia  Lindoerfer 


Carrie  Moser  Margaret  Walker 

Lillian  Quade  Kate  Wewetzer 

Clarence  Schwarz-  Fred  Wendt 

walder  Albert  Wilkening 

Rudolph  Swartwout  Wesley  Youngs 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Myrtle  E.  Huff.  Assistant,  Winifred  McNerney. 


Matie  Barclay 
Katherine  Becker 
Clara  Bonin 
Jeannette  Conklin 
Herbert  Hammond 
Milton  Harney 
Kenneth  Holden 


Graduates : 

Walter  Johnson 
Harold  Lind 
Dorothy  Nish 
Edith  Owens 
Richard  Peck 
Louis  Radke 


Clarence  Roberts 
Ruth  Royer 
Marion  Stringer 
Harry  Voltz 
Jeannette  Watson 
Marie  Westphal 
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ABBY  C.  WING  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mrs.  Matie  Walls.      Assistant,  Mrs.  Lina  B.  Martin. 


Ralph  E.  Aldrich 
Alvin  Andresen 
Grace  E.  Andrews 
Gertrude  Bingaman 
Esther  Carmel 
Ethel  May  Dolby 
Waldo  J.  Giertz 


Graduates: 

John  C.  Hawley 
Paul  F.  Jacobsen 
Laura  Krumnfusz 
Ruth  Marshall 
Lewis  E.  Merritt,  Jr. 
Elwyn  Price 
Maude  E.  Radcliffe 


Clara  Reichert 
Frank  C.  Rutledge 
Frances  Spohnholtz 
Lorita  M.  Sprowls 
Mabel  Stolt 
Fred  A.  Volstorff 
Laura  A.  Woolacott 


PROGRAM    FOR    GRADUATION  EXERCISES 


Invocation   Rev.  Hoefer 

Piano  Solo — Polka  de  la  Cour — Bendel   Lillian  Quade 

Sheridan  School. 

Reading — How  the  LaRue  Stakes  Were  Lost — Hood   Ethel  Gould 

Franklin  School. 

Solo — Sluniber  Song — Newcomb  Ruth  Emery 

McKinley  School. 

Declamation — Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech   Irving  Eppenstein 

Geo,  P.  Lord  School. 

Piano  Solo — LaBelle  Canadienne — Shaefer   Matie  Barclay 

Washington  School. 

Reading  from  "A  Man  Without  a  Country" — Hale   Sidney  Fuller 

Garfield  School. 

Piano  Duet — LePostillon  d'Armour — Behr   


 Karl  Schranck,  Marguerite  Schranck 

Lincoln  School. 

Declamation — A  Gentleman — Curtis   Richard  Schutz 

Oak  Street  School. 

Piano  Solo — Jubilee  March — Williams   Ruth  Marshall 

Abby  C.  Wing  School. 

Presentation  of  History  Medal   Daughters  of  American  Revolution 

Presentation  of  Diplomas. 

Song — Star  Spangled  Banner   
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GRADUATES  ELGIN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

JUNE  17,  1910 

Class  Motto:  "Per  aspera  ad  astra"  ("Through  difficulties  to  the  stars) 
Class  Colors:  Yale  Blue  and  Gold    Class  Flower:  Yellow  Rose 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 

31. 

32. 
33. 

34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 

41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


Helene  Rachel  Aldrich  ..Latin 
Walter  A.  Ames  ..Commercial 
Marguerite  Veronica  Auman  . . 

  English 

Ila  Mae  Baker   English 

Elsie  Irene  Bateman  ..English 
William  Frederick  Behling  . . . 

  German 

Carol  Ruth  Bidwell  ...English 

Hazel  Marie  Blakemore   

  English 

Evelyn  Louise  Boettcher   

  German 

Elizabeth  Gertrude  Brophy  . . 

  Latin 

Edith  Aileen  Brown  ...English 
James  Potter  Brown  ..English 

Ruth  Estelle  Browning   

  Classical 

Alvah  Odell  Callow  ...English 
Cora  Irene  Callow  ....English 

Floyd  Delmont  Campbell   

  English 

Ella  Mary  Carbary  ...German 
Inez  Elena  Dunham  ..English 
Walter  B.  Dunham  ...English 
Eleanor  Jane  Eakin  ...English 
Mae  Winifred  Ekvall  .English 

Dagney  Eleda  Erickson   

  English 

Elsie  Selina  Erickson  .German 
Ruth  Ella  Fallstad  ....German 
Ruth  Beatrice  Freiler  Classical 

Carrie  S.  Grant   Latin 

Sigrid  Augusta  Greenhill  .... 

  Classical 

Gladys  Pearl  Haligas  ...Latin 
Clara  Agnes  Hanaford  ..Latin 
Oliver  Dale  Hendrickson  .... 

  English 

Gertrude  Louise  Heuman  .... 

  English 

Robert  Henry  Hilton  ..German 
Marguerite  Eunice  Hubbard  . . 

. .  . :   English 

Inga  Elizabeth  Jensen  English 
Myrtle  Anna  Johnson  English 
Mary  Lucile  Juzek  ..Classical 

Muriel  Kaye   Classical 

Henry  Phillips  Kelley  .English 
Elsie  Emilie  Kettner  .Classical 
Maurine  Winifred  Kimball  . . . 

  Classical 

Bertha  May  Lawrence  ...Latin 
Raymond  F.  Leitner  ..English 
Alvin  Knox  Lowry  . . .  English 
Edwin  Adams  Lucas  . .  English 


45.  Howard  David  McBride   

  English 

46.  Hazel  Aldia  McClain  ..German 

47.  Maude  Elizabeth  Marshall  . . . 
  Latin 

48.  Martha  Metcalf   English 

49.  Arthur  Henry  Middleton  . .  . . . 
  English 

50.  Laura  Edna  Moore  ....English 

51.  Lucia  Bartlett  Morton  ..Latin 

52.  Mildred  Pearl  Noble  ..English 

53.  Jane  Margaret  O'Connell   

  English 

54.  Alice  Florence  Perschmann  . . 
  German 

55.  Enslen  Carl  Perschmann   

  English 

56.  Louise  Winifred  Pierce  ..Latin 

57.  Helena  Louise  Riehemann  ... 
  English 

58.  Charles  Albert  Rinehimer  .... 
  English 

59.  Hazel  F.  Rotcher   English 

60.  Kathren  M.  Royer  ....  English 

61.  Leo  Ruemelin  ....Commercial 

62.  Millet  W.  Ryan   English 

63.  Helen  Pauline  Sackett  English 

64.  Ruby  E.  Salisbury  English 

65.  Raphael  Adelford  Samuelson  . 
  English 

66.  LeRoy  John  Sandberg  English 

67.  Eunice  Lural  Schlemmer   

  English 

68.  Arthur   Casper  Schmidt   

  Commercial 

69.  Theodora  Violet  Skinner  .... 
  English 

70.  Mildred  Agatha  Stange  German 

71.  Zillah  Mary  Stevens  ..Classical 

72.  Nora  Benedicta  Stickling  

  English 

73.  Albert  Charles  Struckman  .... 
  German 

74.  Everett  H.  Warren  ....English 

75.  Dorothea  Washburne  .English 

76.  Merwyn  Ross  Watson  English 

77.  Charlotte  Weatherill  .Classical 

78.  Violet  Aurora  Weightman  . . . 
  Commercial 

79.  Ruth  Isabella  Whipple  Classical 

80.  Mildred  Wilde   English 

81.  Ruth  Emily  Williams  ..English 

82.  August  Wimpelberg  ..English 

83.  Frank  Edwin  Woodworth  .... 
  English 

84.  Horace  Emery  Wyman  English 

85.  William  Henry  Zimmerman  . . 
  English 
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PROGRAM    FOR    GRADUATION  EXERCISES 

Processional  March   Miss  Vera  Plummer 

Invocation   Rev.  C.  A.  Gage 

Chorus — The  Recessional   Rudyard  Kipling — Henry  Holden  Huss 

High  School  Chorus 

Presentation  of  Speaker   

 Alfred  W.  Craven,  President  of  Board  of  Education 

Address — "Castles  of  Atlantes  "   Dr.  Frank  Crane 

Song  Cycle— "  The  Sea  and  the  Moon"   Brewer 

•  High  School  Girls'  Glee  Club 
Obligato  Solo,  Harriet  Joslyn  Hendrickson 

Presentation  of  the  Class   

 W.  L.  Goble,  Principal  of  High  School 

Presentation  of  diplomas   

 Robert  I.  White,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Benediction   Rev.  Gage 

Accompanists 

Miss  Vera  Plummer  Miss  Muriel  Kaye 

Director 
Miss  Rose  Judson 


REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 

MR.  ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  am  sending  together  with  this  report  the  regular  tabulated  reports 
as  to  enrollments  by  grades,  average  daily  attendance  by  months  and 
semesters,  number  promoted  to  the  high  school  and  number  entering 
from  June,  1901,  to  date,  and  the  number  and  percentage  of  whole  en- 
rollment graduating  each  year.  The  semester  reports  of  the  teachers, 
giving  lists  of  their  classes  with  grades,  promotions  and  work  covered, 
are  arranged  according  to  subjects  and  prepared  for  binding. 

From  these  reports  and  the  tables  included  in  this  report,  you  will  see 
that  the  year  of  1909-1910  has  been  a  good  school  year.  The  enroll- 
men  is  larger  than  ever  before;  the  average  daily  attendance  has  also 
increased.  In  the  semester  reports,  you  will  note  that  in  each  half  of 
the  year  the  number  failing  in  their  studies,  and  also  the  number  leaving 
classes,  which  is  mainly  due  to  failure  in  work,  is  less  than  heretofore. 
It  is  less  than  90%  of  what  it  was  last  year. 

The  results  of  the  year's  work  have  been  especially  gratifying;  for 
at  the  same  time,  through  the  increasing  efficiency  in  our  teaching  force, 
the  standards  are  being  gradually  raised,  and  they  were  obtained  also 
under  inconveniences  arising  from  the  erection  of  the  building.  The 
housing  of  the  whole  school  in  the  part  of  the  building  which  should 
regularly  accommodate  scarcely  more  than  half  has  not  been  such  as  to 
conduce  to  good  results  in  scholarship.  The  spirit  of  the  pupils  has  been 
excellent  under  these  conditions.  Without  an  excellent  response  on  their 
part,  the  school  would  have  been  seriously  handicapped. 
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REPORT  OF  ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE  SINCE  1900: 

Enrollment         Average  Average 

for  year  enrollment  attendance 

1900-  1901   507  441  418 

1901-  1902  550  470  447 

1902-  1903   538  456  436 

1903-  1904   535  449  422 

1904-  1905   594  498  477 

1905-  1906   586  507  492 

1906-  1907   643  567  531 

1907-  1908   662  566  545 

1908-  1909   690  589  556 

1909-  1910   698  619  571 


NUMBER  LEAVING  SCHOOL  EACH  YEAR  SINCE  1900: 

Left  School  Left  School 

first  semester  second  semester  Total 

1901-  1902   37  57  94 

1902-  1903   54  102  156 

1903-  1904   14  80  94 

1904-  1905   18  87  105 

1905-  1906   21  35  56 

1906-  1907   31  50  81 

1907-  1908   15  37  52 

1908-  1909   37  53  90 

1909-  1910   37  53  90 


The  number  leaving  school  this  year  is  the  same  as  that  of  last  year. 
Considering  the  unsettled  industrial  conditions  and  the  inability  of  pa- 
rents to  keep  their  children  in  school  and  the  moving  that  occurs  at 
such  times,  I  think  the  showing  is  good. 


RELATIVE  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  CLASSES 
REMAINING  TO   GRADUATE  SINCE  1901: 

NUMBER  GRADUATED 

Per  cent  of 

NUMBER  ENTERED 

Total 
Entered 

Jan.    1897    124 

Sept.  1897    97—221 

Jan.    1898    57 

Sept.  1898    82—139 

Jan.    1899    88 

Sept.  1899   114—202 

Jan.    1900    96 

Sept.  1900   102—198 

Jan.    1901    79 

Sept.  1901  117—196 

Jan.    1902    70 

Sept.  1902   10^174 

Jan.    1903    65 

Sept.  1903    97—162 

Jan.    1904   .99 

Sept.  1904   120—219 

Jan.    1905   101 

Sept.  1905   104—205 

Jan.    1906    85 

Sept.  1906   143—228 


number 

that 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

entered 

June 

1901. 

.23 

42 

65 

30 

June 

1902. 

.18 

33 

51 

36 

June 

1903. 

.16 

55 

71 

35 

June 

1904. 

.24 

37 

61 

31 

June 

1905. 

.27 

50 

77 

39 

June 

1906. 

.15 

54 

69 

40 

June 

1907. 

.24 

50 

74 

45 

June 

1908. 

.57 

53 

110 

50 

June 

1909. 

.33 

46 

79 

38.5 

June 

1910. 

.28 

57 

85 

37.3 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table  that  the  number  entering  the 
high  school  now  is  about  what  it  was  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  This 
shows  that  the  increase  in  attendance  and  in  the  size  of  the  graduating 
class  is  due  to  the  fact  that  pupils  remain  in  school  better  than  formerly. 
I  think  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  student  recognizes  that  the 
course  now  has  more  in  it  directly  related  to  industrial  pursuits  and 
gives  him  a  preparation  for  life  that  he  can  ill  afiford  to  do  without. 

Those  taking  the  manual  training  work,  especially  that  of  the  second 
year,  seem  to  appreciate  this,  and  many  are  asking  for  an  enlargement 
of  the  course.  The  number  of  boys  electing  this  course  of  those  enter- 
ing from  the  grades  is -not  in  keeping  with  the  interest  of  those  who  are 
finishing  the  course.  As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  number  electing  it 
is  not  large.  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
fact  that  they  get  manual  training  in  the  upper  grades;  if  the  anticipation 
of  pleasure  and  profit  to  be  derived  from  the  course  is  somewhat  sat- 
isfied by  what  they  get  in  the  grades;  if  they  get  enough  in  the  grades 
to  give  a  sustained  interest  in  the  subject;  and  if,  when  they  elect  their 
studies  for  the  first  year,  it  is  due  in  part  to  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
advantages  offered  in  that  department. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  semester,  several  girls  elected  work  in 
manual  training  and  did  it  with  good  interest  and  good  results.  Others 
are  electing  it  for  next  year. 

The  new  plan  of  making  the  seventh  period  of  the  day  a  consulta- 
tion period  and  a  time  for  special  help  for  those  needing  it  is  working 
well.  Formerly  the  fifth  period  was  used  as  a  consultation  and  study 
period.  The  going  about  over  the  building  at  that  time  to  confer  with 
teachers  who  were  in  charge  of  study  rooms  was  not  conducive  to  good 
study  in  the  rooms  where  that  was  going  on.  It  makes  one  less  study 
period  at  school  for  many,  but  under  this  plan  fewer  will  depend  on  the 
study  time  at  school  to  get  all  their  work.  It  helps  in  the  formation  of 
the  home  study  habit.    I  think  it  will  be  wise  to  continue  that  plan. 

A  good  interest  was  taken  this  year  in  the  public  programs  given 
by  the  school.  There  has  been  good  rivalry  for  places  in  the  contests 
in  declamation  and  debating.  The  work  given  in  public  speaking  has 
been  showing  good  results  in  the  character  of  the  work  in  these  contests. 
Our  debating  team  in  the  Interstate  High  School  Debating  League  of 
Beloit  College  represented  the  school  with  good  credit,  losing  out  in  the 
semi-finals  on  a  close  decision.  John  Washburne,  representing  us  in 
the  Annual  Declamation  Contest  at  Northwestern  University,  was  given 
first  place  among  forty-five  contestants.  The  concert  given  by  the  high 
school  chorus  and  girls'  glee  club  was  of  the  usual  high  order. 

Appreciating  your  enthusiastic  and  helpful  cooperation,  and  hearty 
support  given  the  school  by  the  board  of  education  and  the  patrons  gen- 
erally, and  the  loyal  and  efficient  work  of  the  teachers,  I  am 

Respectfully, 

W,  L.  GOBLE. 

Principal  of  High  School. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  PRIMARY  GRADES 

MR.  ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  herewith  present  a  short  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  primary 
grades  during  the  past  year. 

It  is  with  some  degree  of  pride  that  one  sees  our  own  first  grade 
in  line,  in  the  art  of  teaching  reading,  with  the  best  schools  of  today.  In 
many,  if  not  all,  of  our  first  grade  rooms  more  time  has  been  devoted 
to  reading  than  to  any  other  subject  in  order  that  the  first  steps  might 
be  mastered  during  the  first  year.    In  one  first  grade  room  the  pupils 
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have  read  McCloskey,  Cyr,  Sunbonnet  Babies,  Holton  and  Bender 
Primers,  Little  Red  Hen,  selections  from  Child  Life  (Second  Reader) 
and  New  Century  Second  Reader.  Part  of  the  year,  at  least,  the  children 
have  read  four  times  during  the  day. 

In  the  second  grade  the  reading  as  a  whole  has  been  good — in  some 
rooms  excellent. 

Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans,  Fifty  Famous  Stories  and 
many  of  the  supplementary  readers  have  been  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
the  third  and  fourth  grade  pupils. 

Until  a  boy  or  girl  has  passed  into  adolescence,  it  seems  to  me, 
there  is  little  to  be  expected  in  the  appreciation  of  feeling  beyond  the 
simplest  emotions.  The  wise  teacher  can,  however,  do  much  to  culti- 
vate the  imagination  and  leading  the  children  along  well-known  paths 
toward  fruitful  fields  of  great  literature. 

On  confronting  the  subject  of  spelling  a  hopelessness  always  per- 
vades one's  being.  However,  some  of  the  best  teachers  have  put  so 
much  time,  thought  and  patience  into  the  teaching  of  this  troublesome 
subject  that  it  seems  as  though  good  must  follow. 

The  technical  work  in  language  is  much  better  than  usual.  Con- 
siderable time  has  been  given  to  dictation  exercises.  Pupils  have  been 
read  to  from  suitable  books,  especially  books  about  birds.  Dramatiza- 
tion has  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  in  many  rooms.  Letter 
writing  has  been  emphasized  in  the  fourth  grade.  Letters  have  been 
written  with  reference  to  pupils'  experiences  in  the  home,  gardens, 
their  observations  of  trees,  insects,  birds  and  other  animal  life.  Illus- 
trated letters  and  booklets  with  reference  to  personal  observations  of 
Halley's  comet  were  quite  unique. 

During  the  second  semester,  teachers  who  are  interested  in  nature 
study  seemed  to  arouse  a  real  interest  in  the  living  things  in  the  en- 
vironment of  the  child. 

In  a  third  grade  room,  a  cage  was  built  and  the  early  life  and  habits 
of  the  frog  observed  and  incidentally  some  interest  in  pond  life  aroused. 
An  aquarium  was  another  interesting  feature  in  this  room,  as  was  also 
the  eggshell  garden.  In  another  third  grade  room,  a  large  box  of  wild- 
wood  plants  made  one  feel  that  the  teacher  loved  wood  and  field  and 
was  leading  her  pupils  along  the  same  beautiful  way. 

There  have  been  many  walks  afield;  some  to  Trout,  Wing,  and 
Lord's  Parks;  some  to  the  "Old  Cemetery";  others  to  near-by  places — 
for  study  and  observation.  In  rooms  where  this  subject  has  been  prop- 
erly presented,  children  have  no  trouble  in  expressing  themselves  orally 
• — in  fact,  the  trouble  is  to  know  when  to  stop. 

Again  and  again  in  primary  work,  one  is  led  by  a  little  child.  One 
of  the  little  people  said,  "  I  d<^n't  like  history  that  comes  once  a  week. 
I  forget  it."  The  child  was  right  it  seemed  to  me.  A  change  was  made 
and  history  taught  on  consecutive  days  with  more  interest  and  better 
results. 

The  stereographs  and  stereoscopes  that  you  so  wisely  introduced 
into  the  schools  have  been  valuable  even  in  the  fourth  grade.  I  find 
that  subjects  studied  in  this  way  make  more  vivid  impressions,  conse- 
quently more  lasting  than  any  studied  from  books  alone. 

In  the  third  grade  rooms  where  sand  tables  have  been  used,  they 
have  added  much  to  the  interest  in  both  history  and  geography. 

In  arithmetic,  the  emphasis  has  been  upon  the  mechanical  side.  It  is 
surprising  the  amount  of  this  kind  of  work  pupils  in  the  fourth  grade 
do  and  do  willingly. 

In  many  rooms,  games,  rhythm  and  other  physical  exercises  have 
been  carefully  planned  and  executed. 

During  the  year,  I  have  noticed  with  pleasure  that  many  teachers 
have  been  studying  their  pupils  not  as  classes  but  as  individuals, 
have  been  keeping  track  of  the  "  stumbling  blocks  "  in  the  way  of  the 
advancement  of  slow  pupils  and  helping  them  surmount  them.  Quick 
pupils  have  not  been  neglected. 
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While  we  have  not  accomplished  all  we  hope  to,  the  year  has  been, 
on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  one  of  study,  patience,  helpfulness  and  good- 
will. Respectfully, 

JENNIE  TAZEWELL. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC 

MR.  ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Following  is  the  report  of  work  of  my  department  during  the  past 
school  year. 

With  slight  changes  the  usual  plan  of  visiting  the  grades  has  been 
followed.  In  order  to  give  one  half-day  each  month  to  general  super- 
vision, five  buildings,  were  visited  once  in  three  weeks,  and  six  once  in 
two  weeks.  Four  afternoons  of  each  week  have  been  given  to  high 
school  work.  Each  Monday  from  four  to  five  has  been  devoted  to 
teachers  needing  special  help  and  to  such  grade  meetings  as  were 
called. 

A  system  of  classification  has  been  used  in  the  first  three  grades 
which  gave  splendid  results.  In  each  room,  two  divisions  were  made, 
those  who  sing  in  tune  and  those  who  do  not.  In  this  way,  the  less 
musical  child  is  given  special  attention,  and  in  most  cases  soon  over- 
comes defects  and  enters  the  musical  class. 

Individual  written  and  vocal  work  is  done  every  day  in  the  first 
five  grades.  The  grammar  grades  continue  the  written  work,  the 
voices  are  carefully  tested,  and  chorus  singing  takes  the  place  of  in- 
dividual work. 

In  all  grades  there  is  marked  improvement  in  voice,  quality,  and 
love  for  music  is  growing.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  spirit  which  the 
grade  teacher  brings  to  this  work,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  teachers  and  pupils  enjoy  the  music. 

Special  Day  music  programs  have  been  given  in  all  buildings,  and 
from  proceeds  "of  candy  and  paper  sales  and  concerts,  five  pianos  have 
been  purchased  this  year.  This  has  been  done  through  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  orincipals  and  teachers.  There  are  now  fifty  pianos  in  our 
schools. 

Three  hundred  pupils  elected  music  in  the  high  school  this  year. 
In  the  first  semester,  two  choruses  were  formed  which  were  divided 
into  three  during  the  second  semester. 

Music  from  supplementary  song  books,  special  choruses,  Gounod's 
"  Gallia,"  and  "  The  Erl-King's  Daughter  "  by  Gade  formed  the  basis  of 
the  year's  work. 

The  Boys'  Glee  Club  was  organized  in  November,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  time  for  rehearsals  was  disbanded  in  February. 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  rehearsed  once  each  week  during  the  year  and 
much  interest  was  shown  in  the  work. 

During  the  year,  chorus  and  glee  clubs  furnished  programs  for 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Declamation  Contests,  the  Aurora-Elgin  Debate,  the 
Freeport-Elgin  Debate,  the  Junior  Exhibition,  N.  1.  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, the  Annual  Concert,  and  Commencement  program. 

The  concert  program  consisted  of  "  The  Erl-King's  Daughter,"  sung 
by  chorus  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  assisted  by  three  fine 
soloists,  Maude  Fenlon  Bollman,  Soprano,  Jennie  F.  W.  Johnson.  Con- 
tralto, and  Burton  Thatcher,  Basso.  This  music,  though  more  difficult 
than  that  of  former  programs,  held  the  interest  of  chorus  and  audience, 
and  the  work  of  the  soloists  was  an  inspiration  and  education. 

The  proceeds  of  this  concert,  though  disappointingly  small,  have 
been  added  to  the  fund  for  a  grand  piano  for  the  new  auditorium. 
If  the  parents  and  musicians  of  the  city  understood  what  we  are  doing, 
from  the  musical  view  point  alone,  the  auditorium  would  not  hold  our 
audience,  and  the  piano  would  be  assured  in  the  near  future. 

In  October,  a  chorus  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  children  from  the 
grades  sang  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's  Home. 
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In  November,  part  of  the  same  chorus  sang  for  the  Northern  Illi- 
nois Teachers'  Association,  and  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  boys  sang  a 
folk-song  group  and  Beethoven's  "  The  Heavens  Resound." 

In  December,  this  music  was  repeated  for  the  general  teachers' 
rneeting.  Eleven  public  programs  have  been  given  by  pupils  of  the 
high   school   and   grades   during   the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ROSE  E.  JUDSON. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING 

MR.  ROBERT  !.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  following  report  of  the  department  of  drawing  for  the  past 
year  is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  year,  the  subject  for  all  grades  was  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  out-of-doors  as  to  both  form  and  color,  the 
representation  of  nature  in  landscapes,  flowers,  fruits,  etc.  In  connection 
with  this,  we  endeavored  to  gain  greater  facility  in  the  handling  of  ma- 
terial such  as  water  color,  charcoal,  and  pencil. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  came  the  study  of  perspective,  of  still- 
life,  lettering  and  designing;  all  of  these  with  a  view  to  a  more  definite 
understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  the  whole  subject. 

The  latter  part  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  color  and 
form  in  nature  as  related  and  applied  to  our  everyday  surroundings. 
From  birds,  insects,  flowers,  and  plants,  motifs  for  design  were  formed 
and  color  harmonies  chosen.  Principles  of  design  were  studied  and 
practical  application  made  in  simple  articles  which  could  be  completed 
in  the  school  room,  such  as  booklets,  calendars,  folios,  envelopes,  pro- 
grams and  posters,  candle-shades  and  stenciled  bags,  table  runners, 
pillow  covers,  etc.  Wherever  possible,  booklets,  folders  and  other 
things  connected  the  drawing  with  other  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
pupils. 

The  high  school  class,  meeting  four  days  a  week  during  the  year, 
continued  the  work  of  the  grades,  with  the  aim  always  to  make  the  work 
of  especial  and  practical  value  to  those  pupils  who  would  be  unable  to 
gain  any  further  training  in  the  subject.  Two  objects  were  worked  for; 
to  gain  what  facility  in  drawing  was  possible  in  the  time  and  lead  the 
pupils  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  simple  as  well  as  beautiful  things  in 
their  personal  and  home  surroundings.  Leather  tooling  and  stenciling 
were  the  crafts  used  this  year  as  centers  of  interest  for  design  work. 
Bags,  purses,  watch  fobs,  and  watch  pockets  were  made  by  the  pupils, 
tooling,  staining  and  stitching  all  being  done  in  class.  Pillow  covers 
and  table  runners  were  stenciled  in  two  and  three  colors  after  designs 
were  carefully  worked  out. 

An  exhibition  of  work  from  all  grades  and  high  school,  containing 
about  fifteen  hundred  drawings,  was  held  at  the  time  the  Northern 
Illinois  Teachers'  Association  met  in  Elgin  in  November.  The  exhi- 
bition was  visited  by  about  six  hundred  people  from  out  of  town  and  by 
several  hundred  Elgin  patrons.  An  exhibit  of  the  drawing  and  craft  work 
done  in  grades  and  high  school  was  sent  to  Minneapolis  in  May  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  Association 
which  the  drawing  supervisor  attended. 

The  new  books  which  have  been  used  this  year  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  have  proven  of  great  help.  The  fine  examples 
of  work  in  them  have  made  the  presentation  of  each  subject  much  clearer 
and  stronger  for  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  kindly  spirit  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  teachers  have 
been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  supervisor  and  to  their  careful  and 
efficient  work  is  due  a  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  year  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

Very  respectfully, 

BERTHA  H.  HEISE. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING 

MR.  ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  work  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  has  been  performed 
successfully.  Aside  from  completing  the  prescribed  course  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades  and  high  school,  these  pupils  have  made  many 
useful  articles  for  different  schools,  such  as  sandtables,  looms,  chart 
stands,  picture  frames,  and  insect  boxes.  Some  of  the  pupils  have  made 
pieces  of  furniture  for  friends  who  paid  them  for  making  them. 

One  disadvantage  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  the  very  short 
time  devoted  to  the  work  each  week.  If  it  is  possible  and  thought 
advisable,  I  suggest  that  these  classes  be  given  one-half  day  each  week. 

One  class,  the  work  of  which  was  not  outlined  in  the  course  of 
study,  was  that  for  girls  in  the  high  school.  It  was  not  inaugurated  until 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  The  course  comprised  bench 
work  in  wood,  art  metal  work,  basketry,  book-binding  and  working  draw- 
ings.   The  following  is  what  one  of  the  girls  thinks  of  it: 

"  The  mechanical  drawing  and  manual  training  as  given  at  high 
school  is  a  course  of  which  more  use  can  be  made  than  almost  any 
other  one.  The  drawing  teaches  one  to  be  accurate  and  to  be  careful 
of  what  she  is  doing.  Even  the  slightest  mistake  may  cause  a  great 
amount  of  trouble. 

"  The  manual  training  teaches  not  only  the  following;  of  instructions 
but  also  the  right  manner  to  go  about  a  piece  of  work.  The  work 
is  very  interesting  as  well  as  useful  to  the  girls  as  well  as  to  the  boys. 
Articles  can  be  made  which  are  very  handy  to  have.  One  of  the  most 
important  things  that  it  teaches  is  to  be  able  to  distinguish  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  wood  and  their  uses.  Another  most  important  thing 
which  is  taught  in  this  course  is  the  use  and  care  of  tools.  Each  pupil 
is  required  to  care  for  her  own  tools,  keeping  them  sharp  and  free  from 
rust.  Many  useful  articles  are  made  by  the  girls  as  well  as  the  boys, 
such  as  bookcases,  chests,  candlesticks,  sconces,  plate-racks,  and  the  like. 
The  girls  also  learn  the  art  of  weaving  baskets.  This  course  is  of 
especial  interest  and  use  to  those  girls  who  are  planning  to  become 
teachers  as  it  is  a  subject  required  of  almost  every  teacher,  especially  in 
town  schools.  The  boys  will  perhaps  find  more  use  for  this  course 
than  the  girls,  but  to  both  it  is  a  most  necessary  one.  It  would  be  well 
if  a  more  thorough  course  were  allowed  for  the  girls  in  order  that  those 
who  care  to  might  become  as  efficient  in  the  use  of  tools  and  the  mak- 
ing of  different  articles  as  the  boys  are." 

The  following  is  what  the  boys  think  of  the  course  in  their  own 
words: 

"  Mechanical  drawing  and  manual  training  are  valuable  studies  as 
they  teach  accuracy,  patience,  self-reliance,  and  give  training  to  the  eye 
and  hand,  as  well  as  bringing  one's  mind  into  action.  Almost  all  chil- 
dren, but  mostly  boys,  have  the  building  instinct  in  them  and  in  these 
two  studies  they  soon  find  out  whether  they  will  be  able  to  apply  it  or 
not.  It  is  something  that  is  more  easily  remembered  than  other  studies 
because  when  one  does  a  thing  and  thinks  about  it  at  the  same  time  he 
is  pretty  sure  to  remember  it,  where  in  other  studies  he  can  only  remem- 
ber a  thing  by  hard  study,  for  he  has  not  action  to  aid  him.  We 
know  that  if  a  person  writes  anything  it  is  much  more  easily  re- 
membered than  if  he  had  only  thought  it.  This  is  so  in  the  manual 
training  work.  In  manual  training  there  is  a  chance  for  originality  that 
is  nowhere  else  as  great.  If  a  student  has  ideas  of  his  own  he  is  allowed 
to  work  them  out.  Some  say  that  too  much  liberty  is  allowed,  but  if  a 
student  really  intends  either  to  work  or  shirk  he  will  do  it  in  spite  of  any 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  If  he  takes  interest  in  the  work,  and 
there  are  very  few  but  what  will,  there  will  be  no  need  of  urging,  as 
he  will  be  only  too  anxious  to  learn. 
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"  I,  for  one,  would  take  manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing 
for  f(^ur  years  if  I  liad  time  as  there  is  nothing  that  will  be  more  useful 
when  I  am  through  school  and  then  will  be  able  to  do  things  for 
myself  that  others  will  have  to  have  done  by  others.  It  is  a  study  that 
cannot  be  given  too  much  time  and  thought." 

Another  pupil  says:  "Manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing 
are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  in  our  public  schools  and  let  us  hope 
that  they  may  make  better  progress  in  the  years  to  come.  What  would 
our  new  high  school  building  amount  to  without  a  complete  equipment 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  manual  training  and  mechanical  drawing 
to  our  pupils?  Without  this  course  every  boy  would  miss  the  best  part 
of  his  high  school  course.  It  is  getting  at  the  very  thing  we  want 
in  our  public  schools,  and  that  thing  is  to  develop  hand  and  brain  alike, 
for  of  what  use  is  one  without  the  other?  Some  young  fellows  say, 
'  Oh,  what  do  I  want  of  mechanical  drawing  or  manual  training?  I  am 
not  going  to  be  an  engineer  or  follow  technical  lines.'  That  is  no  ex- 
cuse. We  have  no  engineering  department  in  our  school.  By  taking 
manual  training  you  will  not  have  to  continue  on  technical  lines.  It  is 
but  a  good  chance  for  one  to  get  some  knowledge  that  every  man 
should  have.  And  then  if  you  are  mechanically  inclined  you  have  got 
a  little  start  in  the  world. 

"  How  many  young  fellows  are  there  that  can  do  a  simple  little 
job  of  fixing  up  something  or  other  around  home  without  getting  out  of 
patience  and  spoiling  the  whole  thing  before  they  get  through?  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  those  who  have  taken  manual  training  can  do  it. 

"  Let  us  all  push  manual  training  every  time  we  get  a  chance  if  it 
be  for  no  other  reason  than  to  get  some  more  interesting  studies  into 
the  high  school  course,  and  to  get  some  of  our  boys  interested  in  some- 
thing practical  in  life." 


COST    OF    MATERIALS    AND    NEW  TOOLS 


Lumber,  High  School,  First  Year   $  49.85 

Lumber,  High  School,  Second  and  Third  Years    35.00 

Lumber,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades   234.75 

Lumber,  Sixth  Grade    25.75 

Copper  and  Other  Materials,  Girls'  Class,  High  School    10.95 

Hardware,  High  School,  First  Year    18.60 

Hardware,  High  School,  Second  and  Third  Years    16.65 

Hardware,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades    17.20 

Hardware,  Sixth  Grade   79 

Paints,  Stains,  Glue  and  Varnishes,  High  School,  First  Year  ....  14.96 
Paints,  Stains,   Glue  and  Varnishes,  High  School,   Second  and 

Third  Years    17.11 

Paints,  Stains,  Glue  and  Varnishes,  High  School,  Seventh  and 

Eighth  Grades    15.81 

Paints,  Stains,  Glue  and  Varnishes,  Sixth  Grade    1.00 

Sandpaper  for  all  Grades  and  High  School    .  7.75 

Construction  Work  in  all  Grades    234.35 

New  Tools  in  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades    43.50 

New  Tools  in  Sixth  Grade    13.20 

Respectfully  submitted, 


SINCLAIR  J.  WORK. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PERIODICALS 


Selections  From  List 
Published  By  Bureau  of  Education 
For  Elementary  Schools 


1.  Intelligence,  semi-monthly   Oak  Park,  111. 

2.  Elementary  School  Teacher^  monthly   Chicago,  111. 

3.  Education,  monthly,   Boston,  Mass. 

4.  Educational  Foundations,  monthly   New  York  City 

5.  Educational  Review,  monthly  New  York  City 

6.  Popular  Educator,  monthly   Boston,  Mass. 

7.  School  and  Home  Education,  monthly   Bloomington,  111. 

8.  School  News  and  Practical  Educator,  monthly  . .  . . Taylorville,  111. 

9.  School  Work,  quarterly   New  York  City 

10.  School  Review,  m.onthly   Chicago,  111. 

11.  New  Education,  monthly   New  York  City 

12.  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  monthly   New  York  City 

13.  Primary  Education,  monthly   Boston,  Mass. 

14.  Primary  School,  monthly   New  York  City 

15.  Public  School  Journal,  monthly   Cincinnati,  O. 

16.  School,  weekly   New  York  City 

17.  Home  Education,  quarterly   Chicago,  111. 

18.  School  Science,  monthly  Oak  Park,  111. 

19.  New  Education,  monthly   New  York  City 

20.  School  Review,  monthly   Chicago,  111. 

21.  Primary  School,  monthly   New  York  City 

22.  Teachers'  Institute,  monthly   New  York  City 

23.  Normal  Instructor  and  Teachers'  World,  monthly  ..Dansville,  N.  Y. 

24.  Western  Teacher,  monthly  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

25.  Teachers'  College  Record,  bi-monthly   New  York  City 

26.  School  Arts  Book,  monthly   Worcester,  Mass. 

27.  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  monthly   Worcester,  Mass. 

28.  American  Primary  Teacher,  monthly   Boston,  Mass. 

29.  Manual  Training  Magazine,  quarterly   Chicago,  111. 

30.  New  England  Conservatory  Magazine,  monthly   Boston,  Mass. 

31.  American  Geographical  Bulletin,  monthly  New  York  City 

32.  National  Geographical  Magazine,  monthly  .......  Washington,  D.  C. 

33.  Charities,  weekly   New  York  City 

34.  The  Commons,  monthly   Chicago,  111. 

35.  Kindergarten-Primary,  monthly  New  York  City 

36.  Manual  Training  Magazine,  bi-monthly   Peoria,  111. 

37.  Nature  Study  Review,  monthly   New  York  City 

For  Secondary  Schools 

1.  Educational  Review,  monthly   New  York  City 

2.  Journal  of  Pedagogy,  monthly   New  York  City 

3.  School  Review,  monthly   Chicago,  111. 

4.  School  Work,  quarterly   New  York  City 

5.  Journal  of  Education,  monthly   Chicago,  111. 

6.  Intelligence,  semi-monthly   Oak  Park,  111. 

7.  School  News,  monthly   Taylorville,  111. 

8.  Educational  Foundations,  monthly   New  York  City 

9.  School  Arts  Book,  monthly   Worcester,  Mass. 

10.  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  monthly  Worcester,  Mass. 

11.  Manual  Training  Magazine,  quarterly   Chicago,  111. 

12.  American  Home  Science  Magazine,  monthly   Boston,  Mass. 

13.  Charities,  weekly  New  York  City 

14.  The  Commons,  monthly   Chicago,  111. 

15.  New  Education,  monthly   New  York  City 

16.  Teachers'  College  Record,  bi-monthly   New  York  City 
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17.  Literary  World,  semi-monthly   Boston,  Mass. 

18.  Business  Educator,  monthly   Columbus,  Ohio 

19.  Home  Education,  quarterly   Chicago,  111. 

20.  Manual  Training  Magazine,  bi-monthly   Peoria,  111. 

21.  School  and  Home  Education,  monthly   Bloomington,  111. 

22.  Schoal  Science,  monthly   Chicago,  111. 


I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  teachers  of  the  city  who 
have  given  their  best  effort  to  promote  the  interests  of  education  in  the 
city.  I  also  desire  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  hearty  support  and  courteous  treatment  given  me  in  the  performance 
of  my  duties  as  superintendent. 

Respectfully, 


July  1,  1910. 


ROBERT  I.  WHITE, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Organization 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  organized  into  two  departments — 
the  elementary  school  department  having  an  eight  year  course  and  the 
high  school  department  having  a  four  year  course.  The  aim  of  the 
elementary  school  course  is  two-fold.  First,  to  furnish  the  essentials  of  a 
good  business  education;  and,  second,  to  lead  naturally  and  easily  to 
more  advanced  work.  The  aim  of  the  high  school  department  is  to  give 
a  good  general  education  to  those  whose  formal  training  must  end  with 
the  public  schools.  It  also  serves  as  a  preparatory  school  for  normals 
and  colleges. 

ADMISSION 

Students  are  admitted  and  classified  by  the  principals  acting  under 
the  rules  of  the  board  of  education  and  the  advice  of  the  superintendent. 
Students  desiring  to  enter  the  public  schools  should  bring  with  them 
such  statement  concerning  their  scholarship  and  deportment  as  they 
may  be  able  to  secure.  Admission  to  the  high  school  is  both  by  pro- 
motion from  the  eighth  grade  and  by  examination.  Certificates  from 
other  approved  high  schools  are  accepted,  both  for  classification  and 
standing.  Pupils  are  also  admitted  upon  the  diplomas  from  the  district 
schools  pursuing  the  course  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the  state. 
Others  must  satisfy  the  principal  that  they  are  prepared  to  do  high 
school  work. 

PROMOTION  AND  GRADUATION 

Pupils  are  regularly  promoted  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  How- 
ever, individual  pupils  may  be  promoted  whenever  their  qualifications 
entitle  them  to  advancement. 

In  the  high  school  one  study  for  one  semester  is  accounted  one 
credit.  As  four  studies  constitute  regular  work,  eight  credits  constitute 
a  year's  regular  work  and  thirty-two  credits  or  four  years'  regular  work 
are  required  for  graduation  from  the  high  school.  In  June  of  each 
year  diplomas  are  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  those  who  have 
gained  thirty-two  credits. 

TUITION 

Principals  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  the  names  of 
all  non-resident  pupils,  and  shall  not  admit  to  school  any  who  do  not 
present  a  receipt  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  stating  that  the  tui- 
tion for  the  term  has  been  paid. 

Any  child  shall  be  considered  a  non-resident  who  has  a  home  else- 
where, and  resides  here  for  the  purpose  of  attending  school. 

The  fact  that  a  non-resident  with  a  home  elsewhere  owns  property 
within  this  district  shall  not  entitle  him  to  send  his  children  to  the 
schools  in  this  district,  without  the  payment  of  tuition. 

Non-residents  who  contemplate  moving  to  this  district  shall  pay  tui- 
tion from  the  time  their  children  enter  the  schools  of  this  district,  until 
they  become  actual  residents  in  the  district. 

Residents  who  remove  from  the  district  during  a  term  of  school 
shall  be  allowed  to  have  their  children  complete  the  terms  of  school 
upon  which  they  have  entered,  without  the  payment  of  tuition.  By  a 
term  is  meant  one-half  school  year. 

Rates:  High  School— $30.00  a  year.  Grades— $20.00  a  year.  Payable 
quarterly  in  advance. 
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TEXT  BOOKS 


FIRST  GRADE 

B  Class— 

Cyr  Primer,  Ginn  &  Co  $  .25 

A  Class — 

Graded  Literature,  First  Reader   25 

SECOND  GRADE 

B  Class— 

Vvater  Colors   25 

A  Class- 
Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  30 

THIRD  GRADE 

B  Class- 
Writing,  Faust's  Practical   30 

Graded  Literature,  Second  Reader   40 

Faust's  Practical  Writing    .15 

Hunt's  Progressive  Speller.    Part  I    .15 

Spelling  Blank   05 

Applied  Art  III   10 

A  Class— 

FOURTH  GRADE 

B  Class- 
Graded  Literature.  Third  Reader   .45 

Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  I  45 

Frye's  Elementary  Geography,  Ginn  &  Co   .65 

Faust's  Practical  Writing    .20 

Spelling  Blank   05 

Water  Colors,   25 

Applied  Art  IV   15 

A  Class — 

Stepping  Stones  for  Fourth  Grade,  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co   .60 

Good  Health   

FIFTH  GRADE 

B  Class- 
Applied  Art  V   15 

Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  . .  .65 

Water   Colors   25 

Spelling  Blank    .05 

Faust's  Practical  Writing    .20 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book    .20 

A  Class — 

Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography,  Ginn  &  Co   1.25 

SIXTH  GRADE 

B  Class- 
Hawthorne's  Tales  from  White  Hills,  Riverside  Lit.  Series  15 

Applied  Art  VI   15 

Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  II   60 

Hunt's  Progressive  Speller,  Part  II    .15 

Faust's  Practical  Writing   .20 
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A  Class — 

Whittier's  Snow  Bound,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Water  Colors    .25 

Spelling  Blank   05 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary,  Am.  Book  Co   1.50 


Pupils  are  asked  to  buy  either  Webster's  Academic  or  Webster's 
High  School  Dictionary.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  all  pupils  have  a  good 
dictionary,  and  either  one  of  these  will  be  all  that  will  be  needed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  school  course.  The  first  costs  $1.50  and  the  other  98 
cents.    Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  is  preferred. 


B  Class—  SEVENTH  GRADE 

The  Body  at  Work  

Burroughs'  Birds  and  Bees,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co   .15 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co   .15 

Faust's  Practical  Writing    .20 

Water  Colors   25 

Spelling  Blank   05 

Applied  Art  VII   .15 

A  Class — 

Either  Fiske's,   Montgomery's  Revised  or  Gordy's  United  States 

History    1.00 

Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co   .15 

Longfellow's  Miles  Standish,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

B  Class- 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  30 

Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ed.  Pub.  Co   .10 

Faust's  Practical  Writing    .20 

Applied  Art  VIII   15 

Water  Colors  25 

Spelling  Blank   05 

A  Class — 

Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Rand,  McNally  &  Co  30 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Algebra — Essentials — Stone  &  Willis;  Sanborn    1.12 

Antigone — Sophocles — Maynard,  Merrill  Sz.  Co.    .12 

As  You  Like  It — Shakespeare — Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co   .30 

Atlas  Tablet— Botany— Atlas  School  Supply  Co  20 

Atlas  Tablet — Chemistry — Atlas  School  Supply  Co   .30 

Atlas  Tablet — Domestic  Science — Atlas  School  Supply  Co  30 

Atlas  Tablet — Physics — Atlas  School  Supply  Co  30 

Bookkeeping — Moore  and  Miner — Ginn  &  Co   .75 

Botany — Coulter — D.  Appleton  &  Co   1.25 

Csesar — Walker,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co   1.25 

Chemistry  Essentials — Hessler  &  Smith— Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  1.20 

Cicero — Kelsey — Allyn  &  Bacon    1.25 

Civil  Government — Moses — D.  Appleton  &  Co   1.00 

Commercial  Arithmetic — Moore  and  Miner — Ginn  &  Co   1.00 

Commercial  Law — Huffcut — Ginn  &  Co   1.00 

Commercial  Geography — Adams — D.  Appleton  &  Co   1.30 

Finer  Muss  Heiraten — Wilhelmi — American  Book  Co   .30 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  Brooks  and  Hubbard,  American 

Book   Co   1.00 

Essays — Emerson — American  Book  Co   .20 

Essays — Lamb — Riverside  Edition — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co   .15 

First  Bunker  Hill  Oration,  Webster;  Farewell  Address,  Washing- 
ton; Eclectic  Series;  American  Book  Co  20 
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Food  and  Its  Functions— Knight— A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co   1.00 

Gareth  and  Lynete,  Launcelot  and  Elaine,  Passing  of  Arthur,  Ten- 
nyson; Gateway  Series;  American  Book  Co   .35 

German  Lyrics  and  Ballads— Hatfield— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  75 

Germelshausen — Gerstaeker — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  25 

Gliick  Auf — Miiller  and  Wenckebach — Ginn  &  Co   .60 

Golden  Treasury — Palgrave — Longmans,  Green  &  Co   .50 

Henry  Esmond — Thackeray — Ginn  &  Co   .60 

Hermann  und  Dorothea — Goethe — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  60 

History  of  English  Literature — Halleck — American  Book  Co.  . .  .  L25 

History  of  Greece — American  Book  Co   1.00 

History,  United  States — Channing — MacMillan  Co   1.40 

History — Mediaeval  and  Modern — West — AUyn  &  Bacon    1.50 

History  of  Rome — American  Book  Co  .*   1.00 

Hoher  als  die  Kirche— Hillern— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  25 

Iliad — Bryant's  Translation — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Immensee — Storm — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  30 

Ivanhoe  Historical  Note  Book — Series  Part  III  30 

Joan  of  Arc  and  the  English  Mail  Coach— DeQuincey—Maynard, 

Merrill  &  Co  12 

Julius  Caesar — Shakespeare — Neilson  Edition — Scott-Foresman  & 

Co  25 

Laboratory     Manual — Physical     Geography — Darling — Atkinson, 

Mentzer  &  Grover   60 

Lantern  Bearers — Stevenson — American  Book  Co   ,30 

L'Arrabbiata — Heyse — American  Book  Co   .30 

Latin — First  Book — Tuell  &  Fowler — Sanborn    1.00 

Latin  Grammar — Bennett — Allyn  &  Bacon    .80 

Latin — Prose  Composition — New  Daniell — Sanborn  &  Co   1.00 

Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache — Spanhoofd — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  1.00 

Life  of  Johnson — Macaulay — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  30 

Macbeth — Shakespeare — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co   .25 

Minna  von  Barnheim — Lessing — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  65 

Minor  Poems — Milton — (L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  Lycidas) 

Neilson  Edition — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  25 

Modern  Oratory — Ringwalt — H.  S.  Library   

Paradise  Lost — Milton — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  30 

Physical  Geography,  Henry  Holt  Co   1.50 

Physics,  H.  S. — Adams — American  Book  Co   1.25 

Physics  Laboratory  Manual — Adams — American  Book  Co  75 

Physiology — Davison — American  Book  Co  90 

Plane  Geometry — Elements — Sanders — Am.  Book  Co  75 

Poetry  of  the  People — Gayley  &  Flaherty — Ginn  &  Co  50 

Practice  Pads — Williams  &  Rogers   .35 

Romola — Eliot — Any  Edition   

Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales — Chaucer — Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.  .35 

Scarlet  Letter — Hawthorne   

Sesame  and  Lilies — Ruskin— Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co   .35 

Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling — American  Book  Co   .20 

Silas  Marner — Eliot — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  30 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers — Addison  &  Steele — Scott,  Fores- 
man &  Co   .30 

Shorthand,  Pitmanic — Dement — Dement  Publishing  Co   1.75 

Schrab  and  Rustum — Arnold — Ainsworth  &_  Co  20 

Solid  Geometry  Elements — Sanders — American  Book  Co   .75 

Tales  of  a  Traveler — Irving — American  Book  Co.  '  50 

Trigonometry,  New  Plane  and  Spherical — Wentworth — Ginn  & 

Co   1.25 

Virgil — Greenough  &  Kittredge — Ginn  &  Co   1.50 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal — Lowell — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Wilhelm  Tell— Schiller— Macmillan  Co  60 

Zoology — Linville  and  Kelley,  Ginn  &  Co   1.50 


Elementary  School  Course  of  Study 


READING 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 

1.  In  first  grade  B  use:  I — Reading  stories  from  blackboard,  (a) 
Action  sentences,  especially  sucli  as  relate  to  games,  (b)  Observations 
and  experiences  of  pupils  or  teachers,  (c)  Simple  descriptions,  (d)  Nur- 
sery rhymes.    II — McCloskey  Primer. 

2.  Aim  of  reading:  I— It  is  important  that  accurate  and  clear  mem- 
tal  pictures  be  formed  by  the  children  as  they  read.  To  this  end  it  is 
imperative  that  the  reading  material  be  interesting.  II — Lead  the  chil- 
dren to  express  thought  in  clear  and  distinct  tones,  adapted  to  express 
the  sentiment  or  the  character  represented  as  speaking  and  in  an  easy, 
natural  and  vivacious  manner  as  if  the  thoughts  were  their  own.  Let 
the  teacher  set  the  pupils  a  good  example  in  these  particulars.  Ill — To 
help  children  to  become  independent  readers  by  giving  them  training  in 
sounds  of  letters  and  groups  of  letters  and  in  other  forms  of  word 
building.    This  will  help  them  to  know  new  words. 

3.  Use  pictures  found  at  beginning  of  lesson.  If  pictures  are  good 
the}'-  tell  enough  of  the  story  to  awaken  an  interest.  The  children  may 
describe  the  picture  before  reading  and  in  this  way  the  teacher  may 
make  the  children  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  new  words. 

4.  When  the  children  are  able  to  recognize  and  name  many  phono- 
grams use  them  as  bases  for  forming  new  words.  This  will  be  in 
latter  part  of  first  grade  and  in  the  second  grade.  A  little  time  each  day 
for  this  work  before  the  reading  will  accomplish  much. 

5.  Practice  in  sight,  oral  and  silent  reading.  Sight  reading  should 
at  first  be  from  the  blackboard  and  should  consist  of  new  arrangements 
of  familiar  words. 

6.  Some  things  to  be  noted — (a)  Create  a  need  for  new  words  to  be 
taught,  (b)  Use  only  one  form  of  capital  and  small  letter,  (c)  Ask  pu- 
pil to  read  a  sentence  silently  then  (looking  at  you)  to  tell  what  it  is. 
(d)  Insist  from  the  first  that  the  child  shall  read  naturally,  (e)  Teacher 
should  not  read  for  pupil  and  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  should  point  to 
words  while  reading,  (f)  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  interruDt  the  one  read- 
ing with  a  correction,  (g)  Make  the  sentence  the  unit  and  after  the 
child  has  learned  one  or  two  verbs  incorporate  every  new  word  into  sev- 
eral sentences,  at  first  using  only  short  sentences, 

7.  Primary  teaching. — The  beginning  of  readirig  should  be  made 
bright  and  attractive.  The  first  lesson  should  be  the  expression  of  the 
child's  personal  experience  by  means  of  objects  provided  by  the  teacher. 
A  wise  selection  of  these  objects  will  bring  the  child  into  touch  with  the 
beautiful  things  surrounding  him,  thus  correlating  reading  and  nature 
study.  The  teacher  who  possesses  animation,  intelligence,  spirit  and 
power  to  interest  children  will  succeed  in  teaching  children  to  read.  Do 
not  permit  sing-song  reading,  drawling,  shouting  or  mumbling.  From 
the  beginning  train  children  to  speak  in  natural,  quiet  tones,  but  dis- 
tinct. All  board  work  should  be  neat,  do  nothing  careless  before  the 
pupils. 

8.  Reading. — First  grade  B — Cyr  Primer,  pages  1  to  60.  Sunbonnet 
Babies'  Primer.  First  grade  A — Cyr  Primer,  completed.  Graded  Lit- 
erature, Book  1.    Sunbonnet  Babies'  Primer  completed.    Second  grade 
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B — Graded  Literature,  Book  I.  Child  Life,  Book  I.  Cyr  First  Reader, 
completed.  Second  grade  A — Cyr  Second  Reader.  Child  Life,  Book 
11. 

Supplementary  reading  for  first  grade.  Cyr  Advanced  First  Read- 
er, Jiolton  Primer,  Little  Red  Hen,  Three  Bears,  Three  Little  Kittens, 
Brownies'  Primer,  Rhyme  and  Story  Primer,  McCloskey  Primer,  Bender 
Primer. 

Supplementary  reading  for  second  grade.  Aesop's  Fables,  Story 
Land,  Cyr  Advanced  First,  Out  Doors,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Cyr  Dra- 
matic First.  Nature  Stories,  Heart  of  Oak  I,  Overall  Boys,  Three  Bears, 
Brovv^nies'  Primer,  McCloskey  Primer,  Rhyme  and  Story  Primer,  Pri- 
mary. Six  Nursery  Classics,  Bow-Wow  &  Mew-Mew. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES 

1.  See  that  the  pupils  read  in  a  purposeful  way.  Do  not  allow  the 
reading  to  drift  into  an  aimless  tone.  See  that  the  children  feel  that 
there  is  a  need  to  read.  The  teacher  may  ask  questions  answered  by 
the  selection  to  be  read.  The  pupil  should  read  to  instruct  others  or  to 
secure  information  for  himself. 

2.  Do  not  criticise  too  severely.  Children  are  sensitive  and  it  is  not 
a  good  plan  to  allow  them  to  become  embarrassed.  Do  not  talk  too 
much. 

3.  A  child  often  reads  in  a  hesitating  way.  The  following  will  help 
to  correct  this:  (a)  Silent  reading  for  the  thought,  (b)  Analysis  of 
subject  matter  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  (c)  Answering  cpiestions 
bearing  upon  the  selections  to  be  read,  (d)  Telling  orally  what  has  been 
read  silently. 

4.  Children  in  all  grades  should  frequently  read  to  one  another.  Too 
frequently  the  child  just  reads,  but  reads  to  no  one  in  particular. 

5.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  reading  does  not  become  formal — 
the  mere  saying  of  words.  It  may  easily  become  this  if  pupils  are  given 
such  directions  as:  "Read  with  good  expression,"  or  Let  your  voice 
fall  at  a  period,"  or  "  Pause  at  punctuation  marks,"  or  "  See  how  far  you 
can  read  without  making  a  mistake."  This  directs  the  attention  of  the 
child  to  the  formal,  rather  than  to  the  thought  side  of  reading.  The  chief 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  child  when  so  taught  is  to  please  the  teacher, 
which  is  not  the  highest  motive  to  set  before  the  child.  Besides,  such  di- 
rections are  indefinite  and  purposeless  to  the  child.  If  by  questioning,  by 
lively  comment,  the  children  are  brought  into  harmony  with  the  feeling 
and  thought;  if  they  are  helped  to  master  words  and  word  groups  before 
being  asked  to  read  aloud,  the  expression  and  pause  will  come  of  them- 
selves. 

6.  Some  do  not  articulate  or  enunciate  words  with  distinctness. 
There  should  be  a  place  in  our  school  program  to  look  after  this  phase 
of  the  education  of  our  children.  It  should  be  looked  after  at  all  times, 
but  the  reading  period  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to  correct  this  de- 
fect in  our  speech.  Notliing  short  of  accurate,  persistent  effort  all  along 
the  line  will  acconiplish  these  results.  The  teacher  needs  to  be  espe- 
cially careful  of  her  own  speech,  for  children  are  such  imitators. 

7.  Care  needs  to  be  exercised  in  assignments,  to  see  that  they  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  child,  that  they  appeal  to  his  interest,  that  they 
are  definite,  and  that  they  are  worth  while  looked  at  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  child.  Do  not  require  worthless  work  in  school;  carefully  select 
the  work  given  the  child  to  study  at  his  seat. 

8.  Reading — 

Third  grade  B,  Graded  Literature,  Book  II.  Third  Grade  A,  Great 
Americans  for  Little  Americans.  Fourth  grade  B,  Fifty  Famous  Stories, 
Graded  Literature,  Book  III.  Fourth  grade  A,  Secrets  of  the  Wood, 
Good  Health. 

Supplementary  reading  for  Third  grade:  Cavemen,  Jack  and  the 
Beanstalk,  Aesop's  Fables  II,  Aldine  Second  Reader,  Nature  Stories, 
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Tree  Dwellers,  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales,  Story  Friends,  Lodrix  Little  Lake 
Dweller,  Children  of  the  Cliff,  Animal  Fables,  Cave  Boy,  Graded 
Literature  Second  Reader,  Williams'  Choice  Literature,  Book  II,  Pri- 
mary, Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,  Williams'  Choice  Literature,  Book  1. 
Richmond  Second  Reader. 

Supplementary  reading  for  Fourth  grade — ^Fifty  Famous  Stories, 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Story  Friends,  Wah  Sing  the  Chinese  Boy,  Stories  of 
tne  East,  Pocahontas,  Pinocchio,  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Stories  of 
American  Life  and  Adventure,  Little  Konrad  the  Swiss  Boy,  Little 
Lame  Prince,  Heidi,  Secrets  of"  the  Wood,  Graded  Literature  Third 
Reader,  Williams'  Choice  Literature,  Book  II,  Primary,  Animal  Fables, 
Cave  Boy,  Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,  Exmoor  Star,  Ba  Long  Long, 
Fairy  Tales  by  Lansing. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES 

1.  Preparation  of  lesson  as  well  as  sight  reading  required.  Outline 
for  study  of  reading  lesson: 

L  What  is  the  topic  or  title  of  the  lesson? 

2.  What  does  each  paragraph  tell  about? 

3.  What  new  words  occur? 

4.  What  is  their  meaning  (context  or  dictionary)? 

5.  Repeat  difficult  words  selected  by  teacher.   Use  of  dictionary.. 

6.  Read  the  lesson  aloud  to  someone,  if  possible. 

2.  Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  one  time.  The  teacher  should  not  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  everything  in  one  reading  lesson.  Concentrate  at- 
tention upon  one  thing,  as  upon  clearness  of  articulation  at  one  time, 
cultivation  of  the  imagination  at  another,  mastery  of  thought  at  another, 
etc.  Keep  at  one  thing  several  days  until  the  right  way  becomes  at 
least  in  a  slight  degree  a  habit.  Questions  should  aim  at  one  idea  and 
to  bring  about  a  definite  result.  Be  positive,  searching  and  concise  in 
questioning.  Silent  reading  is  an  aid  to  concentration  of  thought.  Give 
the  exercise  frequently,  calling  upon  the  pupils  afterwards  to  state  the 
salient  features  of  the  lines  read. 

3.  In  these  grades  and  grades  following,  pupils  should  be  urged  to 
make  use  of  the  dictionary  when  in  doubt  as  to  the  pronunciation  or 
meaning  of  a  word.  The  habit  of  consulting  other  books  of  reference 
should  be  fostered.  Pleasing  tones  and  clear  enunciation  should  be  en- 
couraged.   Pupils  should  read  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

4.  Up  to  this  time  the  main  object  has  been  to  teach  to  read,  but  the 
work  of  the  fifth  grade  should  be  more  comprehensive  and  assume  more 
of  a  literary  character.  Noted  authors  may  be  studied  in  a  limited  way; 
when,  where  and  how  they  lived.  If  possible,  some  of  their  important 
works  should  be  discussed. 

b.  Especially  should  the  teacher  look  forward  to  the  pupil's  appre- 
ciation of  the  literature  as  literature.  She  must  herself,  in  preparing 
the  lesson,  feel  the  beauty  and  truth  of  a  selection,  and  its  artistic  perfec- 
tion, must  feel  its  reality  and  live  in  it  herself  before  she  can  gain  for 
it  a  sympathetic  response  from  the  pupil.  He  should  be  led  to  become 
more  and  more  independent  in  his  interpretation  and  appreciation  of 
what  he  reads.  To  this  end  he  should  come  to  feel  the  responsibility  of 
the  study  hour  and  the  work  should  be  planned  to  make  that  hour  defi- 
nitely helpful  to  him. 

6.  In  preoaration  for  the  lesson,  let  the  teacher  assign  definite  studv 
questions,  having  a  care  that  her  questions  are  suggestive  enough  and 
not  too  suggestive.  For  enlarging  the  pupil's  vocabulary,  for  giving  him 
fresh  thoughts  and  a  feeling  for  literary  expression,  the  teacher  may  ask 
questions  that  require  the  Dupil  to  answer  in  the  words  of  the  author. 

7.  By  the  time  the  pupil  reaches  the  sixth  grade  he  should  be  able 
to  pronounce  all  the  common  words  at  sight.  He  should  be  required, 
during  the  study  hour,  to  look  up  in  the  dictionary  the  pronunciation  of 
all  words  unfamiliar  to  him. 
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8.  Reading — 

Fifth  grade  B,  Good  Health,  Graded  Literature  (Book  IV).  Fifth 
grade  A,  Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Graded  Literature  (Book  IV), 
WilHams'  Choice  Literature  (Book  I),  Intermediate.  Sixth  grade  B, 
Tales  From  White  Hills,  Town  and  City,  Andrews'  Ten  Boys, 
Williams'  Choice  Literature  (Book  II),  Intermediate,  Andrews'  Ten 
Boys.  Sixth  grade  A,  Whittier's  Snow  Bound  and  Among  the  Hills, 
Andrews'  Ten  Boys,  Williams'  Choice  Literature  (Book  II),  Interme- 
diate. 

Supplementary  reading  for  fifth  grade — Wagner  Stories,  Finocchio, 
Wah  Sing  the  Chinese  Boy,  Longfellow's  Poems,  Little  Konrad  the 
Swiss  Boy,  Gulliver's  Travels,  King  of  the  Golden  River,  Little  Lame 
Prince,  Good  Health,  Black  Beauty,  Heidi,  Williams'  Choice  Literature 
(Book  I),  Intermediate  Graded  Literature  (Book  IV),  Secrets  of  the 
Wood,  Lisbeth  Longfrock,  Exmoor  Star,  Ba  Long  Long,  Story  of 
Lewis  and  Clark. 

Supplementary  reading  for  sixth  grade — Tales  from  the  White  Hills, 
Andrews'  Ten  Boys,  American  Leaders  and  Heroes,  Ten  Great  Events  in 
History,  Famous  Men  of  Greece,  Famous  Men  of  Rome,  Achilles  and 
Hector,  Wagner  Stories,  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood,  Whittier's 
Child  Life,  Young  Citizen,  Longfellow's  Poems,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Story 
of  Ulysses,  Dickens'  Little  Nell,  Town  and  City,  Famous  Men  of  Middle 
Ages,  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know,  Cooper's  Deerslayer,  Gordy's 
American  Explorers,  The  Golden  Fleece,  Story  of  Lewis  and  Clark, 
Lisbeth  Longfrock. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 

General  suggestions — The  general  purpose  of  reading  in  these  grades 
is  to  create  a  keen  appreciation  for  good  literature  and  to  strengthen  in- 
dividuality through  the  oral  expression  of  that  appreciation. 

1.  The  physical  side  of  reading — Since  the  voice  and  speech  defects 
interfere  with  good  oral  expression,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  cor- 
rect them.  The  most  common  of  these  are  (a)  nasal  quality,  (b)  huski- 
ness,  (c)  lisping,  (a)  May  be  cured  by  a  few  moments'  vigorous  daily 
drill  on  words  whose  correct  utterance  demands  a  great  deal  of  action 
of  the  lips,  e.  g.,  bound,  round,  found,  friend,  thrusts,  fists,  posts,  ghosts, 
etc.  (b)  May  be  cured  by  working  with  relaxed  throat  on  metrical  se- 
lections, (c)  May  be  cured  by  noting  carefully  the  position  of  the  tongue 
in  the  formation  of  various  sounds,  especially  the  sounds  of  the  letter  s. 

2.  The  mental  side  of  reading — Oral  reading  in  thought-getting  and 
thought-giving  from  the  printed  page.  It  becomes  efifective  only  as  the 
words  read  become  rich  in  meaning  to  the  reader.  The  printed  word 
must  call  up  a  clear  idea  in  the  mind  to  one  reading,  and  skillful  ques- 
tioning on  the  teacher's  part  must  discover  whether  it  is  the  correct 
idea. 

3.  Visualizing  or  picture  forming — The  first  requisite  in  reading  is 
the  power  to  imagine;  the  picture  must  be  clear  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader  before  he  can  give  it  to  others.  As  a  preparation  for  this  step, 
pupils  should  practice  describing  in  detail  and  vividly,  landscapes,  inci- 
dents and  persons  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

4.  Life  in  reading — This  comes  from  a  mental  arousing  that  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  form  of  energy  or  voice.  The  literature  read  should  be 
of  a  character  to  arouse  the  reader  to  the  point  of  self-forgetfulness. 
Here  self-consciousness  is  overcome. 

5.  Smoothness  in  reading — Here  the  rough  edges  are  worn  oflf,  and 
the  life  gained  expresses  itself  in  more  beautiful  form.  Selections  that 
appeal  to  the  higher  emotions  will  secure  best  results  here.  One's  love 
for  the  good  and  beautiful  in  literature  will  come  to  express  itself  in 
beauty  of  voice. 

6.  Directness  in  reading — This  demands  that  the  one  reading  shall 
in  simple,  direct  earnestness,  talk  to  and  not  at  his  hearers.   This  will 
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correct  all  stilted  and  unnatural  reading  and  will  do  much  toward  per- 
fecting enunciation.  Much  reading  aloud  should  be  insisted  upon  in  these 
grades,  and  the  teacher  should  get  beyond  the  mere  mechanical  part  in 
preparing  to  teach  the  lesson,  in  the  spirit  of  it;  then  she  will  communi- 
cate her  love  for  the  literature  to  the  class. 
7.  Reading — 

Seventh  g-rade  B — Burroughs'  Birds  and  Bees,  Dickens'  Christmas 
Carol.  Seventh  grade  A — Longfellow's  Miles  Standish,  Evangeline,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice.  Eighth  grade  B,  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Eighth 
grade  A — Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

Supplementary  reading  for  seventh  grade — Dickens'  Christmas  Carol, 
Miles  Standish,  Evangeline,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Merry  Adventures  of 
Robin  Hood,  Gordy's  American  Explorers,  Famous  Men  of  Middle  Ages, 
Gordy's  American  Leaders  and  Heroes,  Kennedy's  Horseshoe  Robinson, 
Dickens'  Paul  Dombey,  Famous  Men  of  Greece,  Famous  Men  of  Rome, 
Paulding's  Dutchman's  Fireside,  Young  Citizen,  Famous  Men  of  Rome, 
Longfellow's  Poems,  Heroes  Every  Child  Should  Know,  Burroughs' 
Birds  and  Bees,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Dickens'  Little  Nell,  Kingsley's 
Westward  Ho,  Irving's  Knickerbocker  Stories,  The  Spy,  Afoot  and 
Afloat,  Story  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  The  Golden  Fleece,  Cooper's  Deer- 
slayer. 

Supplementary  reading  for  eighth  grade — Gordy's  Leaders  and 
Heroes,  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho!  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Ivanhoe,  Man 
Without  a  Country,  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,  Dickens'  Paul  Dom- 
bey, Young  Citizen,  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hero 
Tales  from  American  History  (Roosevelt-Lodge),  Irving's  Knicker- 
bocker Stories,  Julius  Caesar,  The  Spy,  Story  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Afoot 
and  Afloat. 


ARITHMETIC 

The  course  of  arithmetic  aims  to  establish  correct  notions  or  concep- 
tions of  numbers  and  their  relations.  There  should  be  developed  from 
the  first  habits  of  clear,  logical  thinking  and  in  the  intermediate  and  up- 
per grades  v/ell  executed  and  well  prepared  papers. 

Concepts,  especially  in  the  lower  grades,  are  conveniently  developed 
by  use  of  objects.  In  primary  grades,  objective  teaching  should  be  the 
rule.  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  hand  should  be  used  to  bring  to  the  pupil's 
mind  number  relations  and  concepts. 

The  first  year  work  should  be  given  incidentally  in  connection  with 
other  school  work.  This  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  games,  stories, 
songs,  manual  training,  reading. 

FIRST  GRADE  B 

1.  Construction  work;  cutting  to  a  line  from  objects,  from  memory, 
from  imagination;  representative  construction;  stick  laying,  paper  fold- 
ing and  cutting;  use  of  ruler;  box  making,  book  making,  weaving,  deco- 
rative construction. 

2.  Oral  number  work — Counting  to  50;  reading  numbers  to  50,  add- 
ing by  ones,  by  twos,  in  simplest  problems;  use  of  inch  and  square  inch, 
with  stick  and  tablet  laying. 

3.  Written  number  work — Numbers  to  10;  blackboard  work  chiefly; 
careful  attention  to  form  of  figures. 

FIRST   GRADE  A 

1.  Construction  work — Use  of  ruler  in  construction  work;  use  of  half 
inch  and  inch;  representative  construction;  paper  folding  and  cutting; 
box  making  and  book  making;  weaving;  rlecorative  construction. 

2.  Oral  number  work — Counting  to  100,  by  twos,  fives,  tens.  Simplest 
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problems  in  addition  and  subtraction  through  ten;  use  of  inch  and 
square  inch  continued. 

3.  Written  number  work — Numbers  to  50;  signs  +  plus,  —  minus, 
=  equals;  equations  showing  addition  or  subtraction  through  10;  rela- 
tive values  of  number  which  make  10;  writing  names  of  numbers  in 
words  and  figures.  Careful  attention  to  for'mation  of  figures. 

SECOND  GRADE  B 

1.  Construction  work — Use  of  ruler  in  paper  cutting  and  paper  fold- 
ing; use  of  half  inch  and  quarter  inch;  representative  construction;  box 
making;  book  making;  weaving;  decorative  construction. 

2.  Oral  number  work — Reading  numbers  to  100;  counting  by  fives 
and  tens;  counting  by  twos,  fours,  fives,  to  make  20;  twos,  fours,  fives 
in  20;  fractions:  %  of  numbers  1  to  20  inclusive,  giving  an  in- 
teger as  result;  use  in  construction  work;  learn  table  of  twos;  simple 
problems  applying  knowledge  of  numbers  1  to  20. 

3.  Written  number  work — Numbers  to  100;  review  signs:  -(-  (and, 
plus),  —  (less,  minus),  =  (equals);  additions  in  columns  and  equations, 
no  sum  to  exceed  9;  simple  problems  m  addition  and  subtraction. 

SECOND    GRADE  A 

1.  Construction  work  continued  as  in  previous  grade.  Use  of  ruler; 
use  inch,  half  inch,  quarter  inch;  paper  folding  and  paper  cutting;  box 
making;  book  making;  weaving;  representative  construction;  decorative 
construction. 

2.  Oral  number  work — Reading  numbers  to  500;  addition  and  sub- 
traction of  numbers  through  14;  multiplication  and  division  through  24; 
eye  and  ear  drills;  fractions:  J^,  %,  of  numbers  1  to  24,  inclusive, 
giving  an  integer  as  a  result;  measurement:  quart,  peck,  gallon,  ounce, 
pound;  tables  of  twos  and  threes. 

3.  Written  number  work — Numbers  to  500;  signs  -j-,  — ,  X,  =1 
simple  problems — apply  knowledge  of  facts  and  operations  indicated 
above. 

THIRD  GRADE  B 

1.  Text  in  hands  of  teacher.  Hall's  Arithmetic  Primer,  pages  41-108; 
Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic  in  hands  of  pupils,  pages  1-52. 

2.  Construction  work  continued. 

3.  Oral  number  work — Eye  and  ear  drills  in  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion; in  multiplication  and  division  to  correspond;  learn  multiplication 
table  of  fours  and  review  tables  previously  taught;  measurements;  tables 
of  facts  about  linear,  liquid  and  dry  measure. 

4.  Written  number  work — Written  exercises  in  text  and  in  Hall's 
Arithmetic  Primer;  abbreviations  for  measurement. 

THIRD  GRADE  A 

1.  Walsh's  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  pages  52  to  113,  for  written 
work.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  to  secure  accuracy 
and  rapidity;  measurements  applied  to  problems;  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  fractions  already  learned;  exercise  work  suggested  in  text;  inven- 
tion of  problems. 

2.  Construction  work  continued. 

3.  Oral  number  work — Eye  and  ear  drills  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division;  time  telling  and  time  table;  review  of  the 
tables  of  measurement  previously  learned;  learn  table  of  United  States 
currencj'-;  learn  multiplication  tables  through  8's;  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion by  endings  through  2-|-9  last  month  of  semester;  practice  in  weigh- 
ing and  measuring;  relationship  of  halves  to  fourths,  thirds  to  sixths, 
fourths  to  eighths;  simple  problems  with  numbers  the  pupils  can  use. 
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FOURTH  GRADE  B 

1.  For  written  work,  text,  pages  114-164  and  review  105-114.  Ex- 
tended drills  in  fundamental  operations  with  integers;  measuring  by 
halves,  thirds,  fourths,  sixths;  use  well  prepared  and  well  planned  seat 
work  in  simple  problem  work  and  drill  work  in  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division;  original  problems. 

2.  Oral  number  work — Review  all  multiplication  tables  and  learn 
9's;  addition  and  subtraction  by  endings  through  4-f-9;  review  measure- 
ment tables  previously  learned — linear,  dry,  liquid,  time,  money;  practice 
in  weighing  and  measuring;  drills  in  number  work  with  eye  and  ear; 
simple  exercises  involving  fundamental  processes;  learn  ll's  and  12's. 

FOURTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Written  work,  text,  127-164  and  165-211— Exercises  in  four  funda- 
mental processes.  The  main  work  of  this  grade  is  to  teach  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  thoroughly.  Short  division,  us- 
ing for  division  all  numbers  below  13;  original  problems. 

2.  Oral  number  work — Review  work  of  previous  grades;  reading 
numbers  from  book;  from  blackboard;  measurements;  reductions  in 
tables  already  learned;  review  tables;  fractions;  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division  of  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  division  of  whole  num- 
bers by  halves,  thirds,  fourths,  shown  objectively. 

FIFTH  GRADE  B 

1.  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  pages  1-59. 

2.  Review  linear,  square,  liquid,  dry  measure;  avoirdupois  weight; 
U.  S.  currency  tables;  give  practical  problems. 

3.  Have  frequent  drills  in  addition  of  long  columns  or  figures  and 
in  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division.  Daily  abstract  and  concrete 
work  throughout  the  semester;  have  review  work  in  every  preparation 
lesson. 

4.  In  teaching  division  of  mixed  numbers  by  fractions,  invert  divisor 
and  multiply. 

5.  Do  not  require  long  explanations  in  oral  work  or  in  problem  work 
placed  on  board.  The  fact  that  the  pupil  obtains  a  correct  answer  is  as 
a  rule  proof  that  he  was  logical  in  his  work.  However,  the  pupil  should 
be  able  to  tell  what  he  did  in  solving  a  problem  and  why  he  did  it.  Do 
not  waste  time. 

6.  Pages  18  to  ^22  are  important.  Extend  this  work.  Use  similar 
work  for  occasional  reviews.  Give  oral  and  written  drills  in  work  the 
pupils  have  covered.    Make  out  some  definite  plan  for  review  work. 

FIFTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  pages  59-118. 

2.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  making  bills.  Require  good 
business  forms  and  neatness  in  this  work.  Have  pupils  write  business 
letters  and  have  letters  answered  by  members  of  the  class. 

3.  Analysis  should  be  taught  and  continued  throughout  all  the  grades. 
It  should  not  be  of  a  stereotyped  form,  but  should  be  in  a  large  measure 
the  product  of  the  pupil.  Give  close  attention  to  statement  and  logic. 
Emphasize  the  "how"  and  the  "why." 

4.  Do  not  let  the  pupils  lose  any  of  the  power  they  have  developed 
in  rapidity  and  accuracy.  Do  not  forget  the  drill  work  in  fundamental 
operations.  Review  multiplication  tables,  measure  tables,  give  occasional 
oral  and  written  reviews.  Make  out  some  definite  plan  for  review 
work. 

5.  Closely  correlate  decimals  and  fractions.  Decimals  are  some- 
times called  "  decimal  fractions."  Why? 

6.  Apply  the  ratio  idea  wherever  feasible. 

7.  In  adding  79  and  28  the  pupil  may  think  79+20-j-8,  and  in  sub- 
tracting 43  from  81  the  pupil  may  think  81 — 40 — 3,  etc. 
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SIXTH  GRADE  B 

1.  Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  pages  119-172,  and  review 
59-72. 

2.  Connect  common  fractions  well  with  percentage  and  drill.  Con- 
nect decimals  and  percentage. 

3.  Give  practical  problems  in  linear,  square  and  cubic  measure.  Illus- 
trate problems  with  drawings.    Have  measurements  performed. 

4.  Continue  to  have  review  work  in  addition  of  long  columns  of  fig- 
ures, multiplication  and  division  throughout  the  year. 

5.  Associate  common  fractions  with  division  and  frequently  apply 
general  principles.  Shorten  work  by  cancellation  wherever  possible; 
drill  upon  use  of  decimal  point  and  frequently  ask,  "  Why  do  you  put  the 
decimal  point  there?" 

6.  Make  practical  use  of  aliquot  parts.  To  find  25  per  cent,  of  864 
do  not  multiply  864  by  .25,  but  divide  864  by  4,  etc. 

7.  In  multiplication  of  decimals,  page  126,  multiply  as  in  integers 
and  point  of¥  in  product  as  many  decimal  places  as  are  found  in  multi- 
plicand and  multiplier. 

SIXTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  pages  173-228,  and 
extend  work  found  pages  2C9-218. 

2.  Connect  decimals  with  percentage  and  simple  interest.  In  interest 
use  years  and  fractions  of  years. 

3.  Make  bills  and  have  pupils  write  business  letters. 

4.  Use  cancellation  and  ratio  idea  wherever  feasible. 

5.  In  measurement  work  have  pupils  make  diagrams. 

6.  Teach  pupils  to  write  promissory  notes  and  compute  interest  on 
such  notes. 

7.  Pupils  should  know  definitely  what  is  to  be  done  before  perform- 
ing any  of  the  operations  in  problem  work.  "  What  method  do  you  pre- 
fer and  why?"  is  a  question  that  should  be  asked  often. 

8.  Give  frequent  reviews  and  have  some  plan  for  such  review  work. 

SEVENTH   GRADE  B 

1.  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  pages  229-275. 

2.  In  studying  a  problem  there  should  be  a  definite  line  of  procedure, 
as  follows: 

I.  What  is  required? 

II.  What  is  given  in  the  problem  that  will  help  to  get  this? 

III.  What  is  the  relation  of  what  is  wanted  to  what  is  given? 

IV.  A  statement  of  the  work  to  be  done  . 

V.  Operation  performed. 

VI.  Does  this  result  seem  reasonable? 

Make  pupils  understand  that  in  the  solution  of  every  problem  there 
is  one  best  method  of  attack  and  solution. 

3.  Have  pupils  write  bills,  business  letters,  promissory  notes;  teach 
a  few  important  facts  regarding  contracts,  notes,  negotiable  paper. 

4.  Give  frequent  drills  in  addition  of  long  columns  of  figures,  multi- 
plication and  division  of  integers,  decimals,  fractions.  Do  not  let  pupils 
forget  whatever  accuracy  and  rapidity  they  may  have  acquired  in  use  of 
numbers.   Have  some  fixed  plan  for  review  work. 

SEVENTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  pages  275-333.  Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic,  Robinson's  and  Stoddard's. 

2.  Supplement  review  work  by  giving  some  of  the  duties  of  bank 
officers,  uses  of  banks,  how  to  start  a  bank  account,  meaning  of  check 
book  and  passbook. 

3.  Teach  pupils  some  of  the  important  facts  in  connection  with  con- 
tracts, notes,  negotiable  paper.  Discuss  verbal  contract,  consideration, 
indorser,  legal  and  contract  rates,  partnership,  corporation. 
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EIGHTH  GRADE  B 

1.  Walsh's  New  Gramrtiiar  School  Arithmetic,  333-367  and  pages 
481-503.    Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Robinson's  and  Stoddard's. 

2.  Drill  pupils  on  land  descriptions.  Consider  size  of  township,  size 
of  section,  number  and  numbering  of  sections  in  township,  location  of 
quarter  sections,  roads,  etc. 

3.  In  study  of  mensuration  have  pupils  handle  and  measure  cylin- 
ders, prisms,  etc.  Take  up  the  construction  work,  pages  481-503,  in  con- 
nection with  the  measurement  work  assigned. 

4.  Give  frequent  drills  in  addition  of  long  columns  of  figures,  multi- 
plication and  division  of  integers,  decimals  and  fractions.  Review  mak- 
ing and  receipting  of  bills,  board  measure,  cement  work,  plastering,  roof- 
ing, etc. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Text,  Walsh's  New  Grammar  School  Arithmetic — pages  367-414; 
Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Robinson's  and  Stoddard's. 

2.  Review — (a)  banks,  their  officers  and  their  duties,  value  of  a 
bank,  how  to  open  a  bank  account,  check  book,  pass  book,  etc.;  (b) 
business  law,  contracts,  notes,  negotiable  paper,  indorser,  consideration, 
partnership,  corporation,  bonds,  stock,  premium,  par  value,  contract 
rate,  legal  rate;  (c)  surveying  the  township,  number  of  and  numbering 
sections  in  a  township,  quarter  section,  township  roads,  the  congressional 
township;  (d)  bill  making  and  bill  receipting. 

3.  Endeavor  to  make  pupils  see  arithmetic  as  a  science.  If  the  pupil 
has  been  properly  taught  he  will  be  able  to  discover  solutions  easily  and 
promptly  by  discovering  the  relation  of  the  unknown  to  the  known.  Let 
the  pupil  see  that  arithmetic  is  not  a  mass  of  rules  and  stereotyped 
models,  but  a  science,  and  that  scientific  treatment  should  be  accorded 
it.  If  a  pupil  with  the  aid  of  teacher  and  text  can  grow  his  mathematics 
properly  he  will  have  acquired  knowledge  which  will  not  end  with  arith- 
metic nor  with  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  high  school. 


LANGUAGE,  GRAMMAR  AND  LITERATURE 

FIRST  GRADE 

1.  To  secure  good  results  pupils  must  be  induced  to  talk.  Frame 
questions  so  that  pupils  must  use  full  sentences  in  answering.  Talk 
with  pupils  about  familiar  things  in  which  they  are  interested.  Do  not 
criticise  too  much.  Pupils  must  feel  free  to  express  themselves,  and 
too  much  criticism  will  embarrass  them.  In  story  telling  and  in  conver- 
sation use  simple  language  and  words  known  to  the  children.  Stories 
and  conversation  should  be  suited  to  the  age  of  the  class. 

2.  Conversations  about — (a)  personal  experience  relating  to  home 
and  school;  (b)  plants  and  animals  found  in  the  child's  environment; 
(c)  holidays,  name  and  meaning;  (d)  sand  table,  demonstrations  of 
farm  life,  primitive  life  of  Indian  and  Eskimo,  etc.;  (e)  picture  study, 
use  of  pictures  in  which  pupils  are  interested. 

3.  Story  telling.  Every  primary  teacher  should  be  a  good  story- 
teller. Those  who  are  not  should  cultivate  the  art,  for  without  it  no 
person  can  teach  beginners  successfully,  (a)  Tell  easy  stories  and  have 
pupils  retell  them,  (b)  Simple  words,  short  sentences,  direct  statements, 
about  some  one  person,  animal  or  thing,  (c)  Use  child's  vocabulary;  do 
not  expect  all  pupils  to  use  equally  good  language,  (d)  Stories  suited 
to  age  of  class;  stories  should  be  attractive  and  contain  good  lessons  in 
ethics  for  pupils,  but  the  teacher  should  not  moralize  upon  them,  (e) 
Stories  should  be  retold;  encourage  the  poorest. 

4.  Reproduction  of  stories,  myths,  fairy  tales. 

5.  Memorizing  rhymes  and  poems  by  pupils. 
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6.  Reading  to  pupils. 

7.  Dramatization  of  poems  and  stories. 

8.  Some  subjects  for  study  in  story  and  pictures.  Games,  pets,  toys, 
home,  fruits,  sun,  moon,  stars,  pleasures  of  winter,  pleasures  of  spring, 
pleasures  of  summer. 

9.  Technical  work — (a)  correct  use  of  is  and  are,  was  and  were,  has, 
had  and  have,  a  and  an;  correct  use  of  personal  pronouns;  games  may 
be  used,  (b)  Capitals — beginning  of  sentence,  name  of  pupil,  the  word 
I.  (c)  Punctuation — period  at  close  of  statement,  (d)  Dictation  exer- 
cises. 

SECOND  GRADE 

1.  The  work  of  this  grade  is  mainly  oral,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  first  grade. 

2.  Conversations  about;  (a)  Personal  experiences  and  observations: 
Pupils  may  tell  how  games  are  played,  how  their  pets  play,  how  animals 
look,  etc.;  they  may  tell  of  fruits,  animals,  subjects  suitable  to  time  of 
year,  (b)  Primitive  life:  (See  "Hunting  and  Fishing"  and  "Seven 
Little  Sisters"),  (c)  Holidays,  (d)  Sand  table  demonstrations;  in  the  2A 
grade  substitute  a  study  of  life  as  pictured  in  the  stories  of  Robinson 
Crusoe  and  Hiawatha. 

3.  Reproduction  of  stories,  myths,  fairy  tales.  Review  favorite  stor- 
ies, etc.,  told  in  first  year.    Short  stories  retold  frequently. 

4.  Memorizing  prose  and  poetry. 

5.  Reading  to  children. 

6.  Dramatization  of  poems  and  stories. 

7.  Technical  work;  review  work  of  first  grade,  (a)  Correct  use  of 
see,  saw  and  seen,  (b)  Capitals:  names  of  persons,  places,  days  of 
week.  (c)  Punctuation:  period  in  the  abbreviations,  Mr.,  Mrs.,  St.; 
interrogation  point,  (d)  Plurals:  ordinary  formation  by  adding  "s"  and 
use  of  "  es."  (e)  Dictation  exercises. 

THIRD  GRADE 

1.  Oral  work  continued — Work  of  previous  grades  reviewed;  all 
written  work  short  and  executed  with  care;  compositions  illustrated 
where  possible. 

2.  Conversations  and  discussions:  (a)  Personal  experiences,  obser- 
vations, reading  lessons;  use  some  of  the  following:  summer  time,  a 
Saturday's  outing,  a  fishing  trip,  a  day  at  the  fair,  gathering  flowers, 
what  I  do  in  school,  description  of  some  familiar  animal,  how  some  par- 
ticular thing  is  made,  what  is  done  on  a  farm,  etc.  (b)  Holidays,  (c) 
Picture  study  from  readers,  (d)  Primitive  life  as  pictured  in  "  Tree 
Dwellers,"  "  Cave  Men,"  "  In  Field  and  Pasture."  The  following  may  be 
used  as  an  outline  for  this  work:  Appearance  of  country;  dwellings, 
their  light,  fuel,  furnishings;  food;  clothing;  mode  of  travel;  defence; 
education  of  young;  government  and  religion. 

3.  Reproduction  of  stories  and  rpyths. 

4.  Memorizing  of  prose  and  poetry.  Poems  learned  in  previous 
grades  reviewed. 

5.  Reading  to  pupils. 

6.  Dramatization. 

7.  Dictation  exercises. 

8.  Technical  work — • 

Third  grade  B,  Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  I,  chapters  1  to  20  in- 
clusive.   Third  grade  A,  chapters  21  to  50  inclusive. 

Each  of  the  following  groups  should  constitute  about  one  month's 
work: 

Chapters  1  to  9.  This  includes  notes  and  supplementary  work  and 
observation  upon  forms  already  studied. 

Chapters  10  to  17.  This  includes  the  two  most  important  functions 
of  sentence,  with  much  drill. 
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Chapters  18  to  25.  This  inchides  the  development  of  the  paragraph 
and  letter  writing. 

Chapters  26  to  31.  This  includes  the  third  and  fourth  functions  of 
sentences  in  seasonable  lessons. 

Chapters  32  to  36.  This  includes  the  study  of  dates  and  months 
with  their  abbreviations,  and  also  a  review  of  the  technical  points  so 
far  studied.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  much  review  and  many  put- 
side  lessons. 

Chapters  37  to  40.  This  seems  short,  but  it  includes  much  important 
matter  and  there  should  be  many "  supplementary  lessons  on  dates  and 
proper  names,  so  that  in  all  future  chapters  they  will  give  no  trouble. 
Chapter  40,  a  connected  correlated  lesson,  would  necessarily  take  a 
long  time  and  should  be  followed  by  other  similar  lessons. 

Chapters  41  to  43. 

Chapters  44  and  45  and  supplementary  work,  especially  upon  let- 
ter writing.  A  month  devoted  to  various  exercises  in  letter  writing 
will  save  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  the  future. 

Chapters  46  to  49.  The  history  lesson  suggested  by  47,  and  the 
nature  lesson  suggested  by  48,  may  occupy  a  good  part  of  the  month. 

A  month  should  be  devoted  to  a  general  review  based  upon  many 
original  exercises,  but  including  the  technical  points  already  studied, 
as  indicated  in  Chapter  50. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS 

In  developing  lessons,  especially  on  topics  requiring  observation,  such 
as  in  history,  Magellan,  Henry  Hudson;  in  nature  study,  the  Terrarium 
and  Seed  Distribution;  and  in  literature,  Beowulf  and  "The  Poem"; 
allow  an  abundance  of  time.  Take  a  week  or  two  weeks,  if  necessary. 
Have  the  children  gather  the  material,  make  sentences  and  combine  them 
into  paragraphs;  then  together  with  them  talk  it  over  and  recombine 
the  sentences  into  better  paragraphs.  Let  the  members  of  the  class 
make  tentative  efforts  at  writing  for  class  discussion,  and  let  the  com- 
pleted final  product  come  only  when  they  are  ready  for  it,  but  do  not  let 
any  topic  be  pursued  to  weariness  on  the  part  of  the  class. 

Study  carefully  the  Preface  and  Notes  to  Teachers.  Note  page  8  of 
the  Preface — each  year  or  grade  follows  in  a  measure  the  seasons — but 
every  lesson  should  be  developed  when  needed  and  always  supplemented 
by  other  similar  lessons. 

Chapters  1  and  4.  The  first  four  chapters  are  designated  to  awaken 
and  establish  a  friendly  interest  between  the  teacher  and  the  class. 

Chapter  6.  Let  the  milkweed  lesson  serve  as  a  model  for  the  develop- 
ment of  lessons  on  other  topics  in  nature  study — such  as  "  Golden  Rod," 
"Aster,"  or  any  wayside  weed  of  your  locality.  When  possible,  find  a 
poem  which  describes  or  tells  something  about  the  type  selected. 

Chapter  7.  Make  similar  lessons  on  other  games  which  children 
play  in  your  locality. 

Chapter  8.  In  addition  to  the  "  Carpenter,"  develop  lessons  on  the 
"  Blacksmith,"  the  "  Miner,"  the  "Bricklayer,"  the  "Tinsmith,"  or  other 
workmen  familiar  to  the  children,  or  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

Chapter  9.  Other  "  Nature  Stories  "  or  "  Nature  Myths  "  may  be  used 
in  a  similar  way, — as  "  Iris,"  "  Phaethon,"  "  Daphne." 

Chapters  10,  35,  58,  71,  79,  94,  98,  102,  123— Picture  Study.  These 
lessons  should  be  supplemented  by  the  study  of  other  pictures  which 
teachers  may  have  access  to — such  as  pictures  cut  from  magazines-  and 
the  Perry  pictures. 

Chapter  12.  Use  other  fables  for  the  development  of  the  same 
topic, — Quotation  Marks, — as  "  The  Fox  and  the  Grapes,"  "  The  Crow 
and  the  Pitcher,"  "The  Donkey  and  the  Bag  of  Salt" — any  fable  in  your 
readers. 

Chapter  13.  "  The  Circus  "  lesson  may  serve  as  a  model  for  the  devel- 
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opment  of  other  lessons  on  "  Parades," — as  "  Firemen,"  "  Soldiers,"  "  La- 
bor Day,"  or  any  parade  occurring  in  the  locality. 

Chapter  14.  Intended  as  a  model  for  the  study  of  any  poem  in  your 
readers  or  any  suggested  in  your  course  of  study. 

Chapter  15.  Supplement  this  lesson  with  some  other  fable  taken 
from  your  readers,  selecting  one  that  asks  questions.  Any  other  kind 
of  short  story  containing  questions  would  do  as  well. 

Chapter  18.  The  fruit  need  not  necessarily  be  "  The  Apple."  The 
topic  might  be  a  "  Peach  Orchard,"  a  "  Quince  Orchard,"  a  "  Pear  Or- 
chard," or  an  "  Orange  Grove."  Use  this  lesson  as  a  model,  and  if  in  a 
locality  where  apples  do  not  grow,  illustrate  and  make  the  lesson  rich 
and  educative  to  the  child  by  the  use  of  pictures  collected  from  various 
sources,  showing  the  different  stages  suggested  by  the  lesson. 

For  supplementing  such  chapters  as  19,  26,  103,  104,  122,  the  teacher 
can  use  the  shorter  stories  of  the  various  readers — also  make  a  collec- 
tion of  short,  choice  stories  from  such  magazines  as  the  "  Youth's  Com- 
panion," "St.  Nicholas,"  and  other  juvenile  publications;  cut  them  out 
and  mount  them  on  cardboard  for  easy  and  ready  distribution. 

Chapter  20.    Study  other  stories  in  a  similar  way. 

Chapter  21.  Let  this  lesson  serve  as  a  model  for  other  excursions, — 
as  "A  Trip  to  the  Woods,"/' My  Visit  to  a  Farm,"  "A  Trip  to  the  City." 

Chapter  23.  After  this  lesson,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
country  child,  as  it  is  new  to  him,  take  up  some  such  topic  as  "  Things 
Seen  on  the  Country  Road,"  or  "  Things  Seen  in  the  Country  Town,"  as 
"  The  Organ  Grinder,"  "  The  Peddler." 

Chapter  24.  After  the  study  of  "  Corn,"  take  some  other  production 
of  your  own  locality,  as  "  wheat,"  "  flax,"  "  sugarcane."  Trace  it  from  the 
raw  material  to  the  finished  product. 

Chapters  25  and  78.  "Thanksgiving,"  25;  "Christmas,"  30;  "New 
Year's,"  32;  "Valentine's  Day,"  39;  "May  Day,"  46;  "Washington,"  78, 
are  better  reserved  for  the  special  days  indicated. 

Chapter  27.  After  "  The  Playhouse,"  or  instead  of  it  may  be  substi- 
tuted "  Your  Own  House."  "  The  Building  of  the  Barn,"  "  The  Making  of 
a  Little  Wagon,"  anything  that  the  child  is  interested  to  make  for  him- 
self, or  any  activity  of  the  neighborhood. 

Chapter  28.  "  Ice  in  Winter "  includes  technical  subjects  already 
developed  and  may  be  used  at  any  suitable  time. 

Chapter  29.  Find  other  "  Pictures  in  Verse  "  from  books  at  hand  and 
apply  the  technical  points  developed. 

Chapters  32  to  33.  May  be  studied  at  any  time  when  a  knowledge  of 
dates  seems  to  be  necessary. 

Chapter  37.  The  child's  own  birthday  or  the  birthday  and  name  of 
any  notable  character  of  the  locality  may  be  used  to  supplement  these 
lessons. 

Chapter  40.    See  "  Notes  to  Teacher,"  p.  299. 

Chapter  42.    Make  other  games  and  write  other  receipts. 

Chapter  43.  This  lesson  may  serve  as  a  suggestive  type  lesson  for 
the  study  of  each  season, — as  "  Autumn  " — The  Preparation  for  Winter — 
"  Winter  " — The  Rest  Time — "  Summer  " — The  Growing  Season.  Teach- 
ers should  make  out  a  definite  plan  for  the  development  of  each  topic 
before  presenting  it  to  the  children. 

Chapter  44.  Is  a  spring  tree  lesson,  but  "  Trees  "  should  be  studied 
all  the  year. 

In  the  Spring — ^Planting;  new  life. 

In  the  Summer — The  full  foliage;  complete  life. 

In  the  Autumn — The  change  of  foliage;  preparation  for  rest. 

In  the  Winter — The  bare  tree;  resting  time. 

Chapter  47.  Any  flag  story,  poem,  anecdote  or  picture  may  be  used; 
and  this  lesson  may  be  used  at  any  time  to  develop  patriotism. 

Chapter  48.  Study  any  other  bird  of  your  locality.  Learn  to  know 
several  birds  of  your  locality.  Find  poems  and  stories  about  all  the 
birds  you  study. 
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FOURTH  GRADE 

1.  Emphasize  the  oral  work,  keep  the  written  work  short  and  repre- 
sentative of  pupil's  best  effort  and  review  work  of  previous  grade. 

2.  Hold  pupils  responsible  for  the  correct  form  of  the  written  com- 
position, for  margin,  for  correct  spelling,  etc.  Train  pupils  to  ask  for 
the  spelling  of  words  about  which  they  are  uncertain.  Much  of  the 
composition  in  this  grade  should  take  the  letter  form. 

3.  No  one  'can  speak  clearly  who  does  not  see  and  think  clearly, 
who  does  not  have  something  to  say.  Therefore,  composition  work 
should  grow  out  of  the  experiences  and  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  It 
follows  that  any  g^eneral  composition  course  must  be  suggestive  largely. 
No  two  groups  of  children  have  or  can  have  exactly  the  same  interests; 
so  each  teacher  must,  in  part  at  least,  shape  her  own.  composition  work 
according  to  the  interests  of  her  own  children.  She  must  not,  however, 
shirk  some  measure  of  responsibility  for  determining  what  those  interests 
shall  be.  Careful  preparation  should  be  made  for  every  written  exercise. 
The  subject  should  be  talked  over  in  class  and  often  outlines  should  be 
prepared.  The  teacher  should  not  ask  pupils  to  write  until  she  is  sure 
they  have  something  they  wish  to  say. 

4.  For  subject  matter  in  composition  draw  upon  the  work  in  nature 
study,  history,  geography,  hand  work  and  other  school  activities,  and 
upon  other  personal  experiences  of  the  child  outside  of  school. 

5.  Continue  conversation  and  discussion  work:  (a)  Personal  experi- 
ences, observation,  reading,  (b)  Picture  study;  tell  story  suggested  and 
interest  pupils  in  the  artist.  (c)  Holidays.  (d)  Informal  character 
studies  in  connection  with  literature,  reading,  history. 

6.  Reproduction  of  matter  taken  from  geography,  language  book, 
literature.  Good  descriptions,  effective  portions  of  narrative  selected  to 
serve  as  models. 

7.  In  written  compositions,  as  in  oral  speech,  many  points  of  form 
must  be  corrected  at  once;  but  some  one  or  more  questions  should  be 
given  special  attention  each  month.  After  some  matter,  such  as  leaving 
a  margin,  the  proper  heading  of  a  letter,  or  some  rule  of  punctuation, 
has  been  carefully  discussed,  the  observance  of  the  rule  formulated 
should  be  demanded.  Criticism  upon  the  thought  itself  or  any  peculiar 
expression  of  it  should  be  made  with  great  care.  These  are  personal 
matters,  upon  which  all  are  sensitive,  and  harsh  criticism  may  prevent 
spontaneous  self-expression,  the  very  thing  which  should  be  most 
esteemed.  Good  models,  kindly  suggestions,  and  hearty  praise  of  the 
best  points  in  the  work  of  the  children  must  be  relied  upon  to  bring  the 
results  desired. 

8.  Technical  work — Fourth  grade  B,  Chapters  51  to  74  inclusive. 
Fourth  grade  A,  Chapters  74  to  97  inclusive.  Each  of  the  following 
grouDS  should  constitute  about  one  month's  work. 

Chapters  51  to  57.  This  includes  the  hyphen,  titles  and  abbreviations 
and  such  expansive  material  as  the  observation  of  nature,  52,  and  the 
development  of  the  fable,  55. 

Chapters  58  to  63.  This  includes  the  comma,  the  study  of  words  that 
describe  and  some  irregular  verbs. 

Chapters  64  to  68.  This  includes  a  general  review,  letter  writing, 
and  word  study.  It  also  contains  the  first  long  connected  story,  that  of 
"  Beowulf."   Much  time  could  profitably  be  spent  on  this. 

Chapters  69  to  73.  In  this  month  it  is  well  to  devote  much  time  ro 
the  poem,  as  suggested  by  lesson  73. 

Chapters  74  to  77.  Here  for  the  first  time  we  have  the  noun,  singular 
and  plural,  formally  treated,  and  in  lesson  77  many  topics  upon  which  at 
this  time  it  is  well  to  test  the  children's  ability  to  express  themselves, 
and  to  give  much  practice.    Also  the  diary  is  important. 

Chapters  77  to  80.  This  contains  the  important  subjects  of  pos- 
sessives  and  quotations.  Also  continue  in  this  month  the  work  suggested 
by  chapter  77. 
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Chapters  81  to  86.  This  includes  advertisements  and  their  answers. 
The  stiidy  of  hornes  could  be  spread  over  a  good  deal  of  time  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  geography. 

Chapters  87  to  91.  Emphasize  letters,  choice  of  words  and  especially 
proper  forms,  as  indicated  in  chapter  89.  Here  also  the  verb  is  studied 
without  being  named. 

Chapters  92  to  97.  This  should  be  a  month  of  bird  study,  as  it  is 
the  time  when  birds  are  beginning  to  nest. 

Chapter  97,    Month  of  review. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS 

Chapter  51.  Find  other  stories  which  teach  the  hyphen.  For  all 
lessons  similar  to  51  other  stories  should  be  found  and  studied  as  .sup- 
plementary to  the  book. 

Chapter  52.  A  suggestive  lesson  for  study — "  Observation  and 
Record  " — of  any  plant  or  animal  life,  and  may  be  developed  at  any  time 
when  needed. 

Chapter  53.  Add  or  substitute  other  games,  which  children  play  and 
are  interested  in. 

Chapter  55.  After  this  exercise  has  been  thoroughly  developed  and 
mastered  from  the  lesson  in  the  book,  teachers  should  develop  similar 
exercises  for  review  and  drill. 

Chapter  56.  Seed  distribution — children  are  always  interested  in 
this.  It  should  be  studied  at  the  proper  season,  according  to  locality. 
Many  seeds  should  be  studied. 

Chapters  57,  60,  61  (2),  63  (2),  67,  73,  102  (2).  Whenever  a  poem  is 
given  for  study  as  a  model,  other  poems  should  be  selected  by  teachers 
and  children  that  will  illustrate  the  same  topics,  and  give  the  necessary 
drill.    Fix  the  points  by  application  to  many  things. 

Chapter  62.  Use  other  historical  characters  in  addition  to  "John 
Smith  "  for  the  development  of  the  technical  points — also  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  outline  of  a  story. 

Chapter  63.    Find  many  other  "  Wise  Sayings  "  and  study  them. 

Chapter  64.  See  "  Notes  to  Teachers,"  pp.  299  and  300.  Note  E 
and  F. 

Chapter  68.  While  these  lessons  are  best  taken  at  the  Thanksgiving 
season,  they  should  serve  as  suggestive  for  the  logical  development  of 
other  historical  topics. 

Chapter  69.  Every  urban  locality  has  its  newsboys  or  bootblacks.  In 
rural  communities  take  some  other  activity  which  touches  the  life  of  the 
children  and  study  it,  using  this  as  a  model. 

Chapter  70.    Supplement  this  lesson  with  stories  of  other  inventors. 

Chapter  74.  "  A  Diary  " — This  lesson  should  be  put  in  the  fourth 
year,  when  the  teacher  finds  her  pupils  ready  for  it.  The  first  of  January 
is  the  ideal  time. 

Chapter  75.  In  localities  where  snow  does  not  fall.  After  the  study 
of  this  lesson  make  a  contrasting  study  suited  to  your  own  locality  of 
some  other  form  of  water  and  its  effect  upon  life  and  vegetation. 

Chapters  78,  90,  81.  Find  other  stories  illustrating  the  technical 
points  of  these  lessons,  for  drill. 

Chapter  83,  also  84,  86,  87,  89.  After  such  exercises  as  those  devel- 
oped in  |hose  chapters  there  should  always  be  a  constant  application  of 
the  points  developed  at  every  possible  opportunity. 

FIFTH  GRADE  B 

1.  Continue  oral  and  written  reproductions,  narrations,  descriptions 
of  things  familiar  to  pupils.  After  the  study  of  kinds  of  sentences  and 
subject  and  predicate,  give  considerable  drill  in  determining  whether 
groups  of  words  are  complete  sentences.  To  help  cultivate  good  sen- 
tence sense,  frequent  exercises  in  copying  and  properly  punctuating 
unpunctuated  paragraphs  written  on  the  blackboard  by  teacher,  and  in 
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writing  paragraphs  dictated  by  teacher,  should  be  given.  Select  good 
specimens  of  English  for  this  work.  Continuous  topical  recitation  should 
also  be  encouraged  in  all  subjects  wherever  feasible.  Keep  before  the 
class  the  fact  that  using  good  English  means  the  good  use  of  voice,  cor- 
rect pronunciation,  and  distinct  enunciation,  as  well  as  correct  technical 
grammar. 

2.  Strengthen  the  vocabularies  of  the  pupils  by  having  them  write 
compositions  bringing  into  use  the  words  of  the  reading  lesson.  This 
can  be  done  by  having  the  pupils  write  about  objects  and  events  con- 
nected with  the  stories  they  have. been  reading  in  the  readers.  In  this 
work,  as  well  as  in  the  composition  work,  the  paragraph  should  be  devel- 
oped. 

3.  Read  numbers  3  and  7  under  fourth  grade  outline. 

4.  Assignment — Chapters  98  to  120  inclusive. 

Each  of  the  following  groups  should  constitute  about  one  month's 
work. 

Chapters  98  to  102.  Make  this  a  review  month,  adding  contractions 
and  study  of  the  dictionary. 

Chapters  103  to  106.  Make  this  month  chiefly  a  study  of  words  with 
many  supplementary  lessons  bringing  out  the  selection  of  words,  espe- 
cially nouns  and  adjectives. 

Chapters  107  to  112.  A  month  devoted  chiefly  to  punctuation.  The 
more  important  rules  should  be  finally  fixed  at  this  time. 

Chapters  113  to  118.  Study  of  pronouns  and  an  important  connected 
lesson  which  may  occupy  considerable  time. 

Chapters  119  to  121.  A  thorough  study  of  letter  writing  and  also 
indirect  quotations. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS 

Chapter  101.  These  lessons  should  serve  as  type  lessons  for  the 
development  of  other  similar  topics,  as,  "  The  Story  of  the  Pen,"  "  The 
Story  of  the  Pencil,"  "  The  Story  of  a  Pair  of  Shoes,"  "  The  Story  of  a 
Pair  of  Rubbers."  Trace  the  subject  from  the  raw  material  to  the  fin- 
ished product. 

Chapter  103.  Whenever  literary  suggestions  are  given,  as  in  this 
chapter,  also  in  104,  105,  106,  107,  110,  111,  128,  129,  135  and  others,  other 
selections  should  be  made  by  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  studied  in 
like  manner.    This  gives  the  best  kind  of  drill. 

Chapter  112.  The  pupils  should  find  other  fine  animal  pictures  from 
good  artists  and  study  them. 

Chapters  115  and  116.  Mining  is  an  interesting  study.  Iron,  copper, 
gold,  silver,  lead  or  any  mining  or  quarry  interest  of  the  locality  may  be 
taken. 

Chapter  118.  See  "  Notes  to  Teachers,"  p.  300.  Magellan  may  serve 
as  a  type  for  any,  and  other  explorers.  Select  those  best  adapted  to  your 
own  course  of  study. 

Chapter  120.    Much  drill  should  follow  all  forms  of  letter  writing. 

FIFTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Plan  composition  work,  oral  and  written,  so  that  a  good  review 
may  be  secured  of  fourth  and  fifth  grade  B  work. 

2.  Read  numbers  3  and  7  under  fourth  year  outline. 

3.  Dictation  exercises. 

4.  Assignment.  Chapters  121  to  140  inclusive.  Each  of  the  follow- 
ing groups  should  constitute  about  one  month's  work. 

Chapters  122  to  124.  The  chapter  on  electricity  may  suggest  many 
other  experiments  as  a  basis  for  language  work. 

Chapters  125  to  129.  Devote  much  time  to  verbs  and  have  many 
debates. 

Chapters  130  to  134.  This  is  the  time  to  begin  the  gardening;  also 
include  the  subject  of  letters. 
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Chapters  135  to  140.    A  sufficient  treatment  of  the  parts  of  speech 
for  primary  schools. 
A  review  month. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS 

Chapters  99  and  129.  "  How  to  use  a  Dictionary,"  should  lead  to 
much  and  frequent  use  of  the  dictionary. 

Chapter  132.  Application  of  these  lessons  may  be  made  in  similar 
lessons  on  Home  Gardening,  Truck  Raising,  Farming. 

SIXTH  GRADE  B 

1.  A  paragraph  or  more  should  be  written  daily  in  connection  with 
some  subject,  general  points  of  criticism  being  taken  up  with  the  class. 
Lead  pupils  to  correct  many  of  their  own  mistakes.  Aim  to  cultivate  a 
high  standard  as  to  the  written  product  the  teacher  will  accept  as  their 
best  effort. 

2.  Up  to  this  time  the  pupil  has  thought  about  present  things  and 
events.  Now  he  can  examine  his  own  experience,  i.  e.,  he  has  reached  a 
stage  where  he  can  be  original  to  a  considerable  extent.  See  that  he  is 
given  some  original  work  to  do  that  will  cause  him  to  examine  his  own 
experience. 

3.  Read  numbers  3  and  7  in  outline  under  fourth  grade. 

4.  Assignment — Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  II.  Language;  chapters 
1  to  14  inclusive.  Grammar;  section  one,  chapters  1  to  4  inclusive.  Each 
of  the  following  groups  should  constitute  about  one  month's  work. 

Language — Chapters  1-4;  chapters  5-7;  chapters  8-9;  chapters  10-12; 
chapters  13-14. 

Grammar — Chapter  1;  chapter  2;  chapter  3;  chapter  4. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LANGUAGE 

Chapter  1.  It  is  better  to  defer  the  study  of  capitals  and  punctua- 
tion until  after  section  3  of  chapter  4. 

Chapter  2.  Considerable  time  can  profitably  be  spent  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subjects  indicated  in  this  chapter.  As  the  children  have 
already  had  in  Book  One  the  names  of  the  parts  of  speech,  a  simple  re- 
view of  them  as  classes  of  words  may  well  be  introduced  here. 

Chapter  3.  The  object  of  this  chapter,  as  of  chapter  2  is  very  largely 
to  establish  intimate  relations  between  the  teacher  and  the  new  class  and 
to  secure  freedom  of  expression.  The  questions  asked  are  merely  sug- 
gestive. Spend  considerable  time  in  the  study  of  the  picture  and  in  the 
writing  of  the  story.  Study  other  pictures  and  write  stories  based  upon 
them.  This  exercise  will  indicate  fairly  well  the  condition  of  the  class 
as  to  English. 

Chapter  4.  This  chapter  introduces  the  class  first  to  the  analysis 
of  the  story.  Read  carefully  and  follow  the  instructions  on  page  5.  Dis- 
cuss the  analysis  very  fully.  At  the  end  of  section  2  study  in  like  manner 
as  many  other  stories  as  time  will  permit. 

Section  3.  The  last  week  of  the  first  month  may  well  be  spent  in  a 
review  of  punctuation  in  connection  with  this  section.  Use  Chapter  1 
for  reference.  Choose  other  stories,  as  many  as  necessary,  and  have 
the  children  give  reasons  for  the  punctuation  and  capitals.  Write  on 
the  blackboard  sentences  and  paragraphs  without  punctuation  for  the 
class  to  punctuate. 

Chapters  5,  6,  7  and  8.  If  time  allows,  treat  other  stories  in  like 
manner. 

Chapter  9.  If  impossible  to  secure  an  ant's  nest,  substitute  any  other 
first  hand  nature  study  that  may  be  possible.  It  is  better  to  have  some 
live  object  that  may  be  studied  in  the  schoolroom  from  day  to  day. 

Chapter  10.  Sections  1  and  2.  Follow  the  directions  on  page  4.  If 
time  allows  study  other  poems  in  the  same  way. 
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Section  3.  Have  as  many  debates  as  possible,  choosing  subjects  in 
which  the  class  are  interested. 

Chapter  11.    Spend  considerable  time  in  study  and  writing  of  fables. 

Chapter  12.  Suggests  a  method  to  be  applied  to  as  many  words  as 
you  can.    It  is  well  to  have  such  an  exercise  as  a  game  at  intervals. 

Chapters  13  and  14.    Find  and  study  other  descriptions. 

Grammar — • 

Chapter  1.  Briefly  review  the  grammatical  points  studied  in  Book 
One.    Do  not  spend  long  on  this. 

Chapter  2.  Spend  as  much  time  here  as  is  necessary  for  the  thorough 
understanding^  of  the  subject.  Let  many  sentences  be  studied  in  addi- 
tion to  those  in  the  book. 

Chapter  3.  Let  the  class  hunt  their  readers  and  other  books  for 
sentences  arranged  in  different  orders. 

SIXTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Narration,  description  and  paragraph  work  continued.  Make 
abundant  expression  and  intelligent  correction  the  keynote  of  this  work. 
Drill  on  correct  oral  and  written  forms. 

2.  Letter  writing — Continue  friendly  and  business  letters;  study 
advertisement;  also  note  of  invitation,  acceptance  and  regret. 

3.  Assignment — Language:  Chapters  15  to  28  inclusive.  Grammar: 
Section  one.  Chapters  5  to  9  inclusive.  Each  of  the  following  groups 
.should  constitute  about  one  month's  work. 

Language — Chapters  15-16;  chapters  17-21;  chapters  22-24;  chapters 
25-28;  review. 

Grammar — Chapter  5;  chapter  6;  chapter  7;  chapter  8;  chapter  9 
and  review. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS 

Language — • 

Chapter  15.  Other  topics  for  co-operative  study  will  do  as  well. 

Chapter  16.    Other  poems  may  be  substituted  or  added. 

Chapter  17.  Is  a  typical  study  in  the  correlation  of  history  with 
language.    Choose  other  topics,  if  possible,  of  local  interest. 

Chapter  21.  A  considerable  time  may  well  be  spent  in  studying  and 
writing  newspaper  items. 

Chapter  24.  A  week  or  more  may  well  be  spent  on  the  subject  of 
letters  as  here  outlined.  Do  not  hurry,  even  if  it  takes  a  month.  Note 
especially  the  suggestions  on  page  60. 

Chapter  25.    Other  biographies  may  be  added  or  substituted. 

Chapter  26.  Much  time  may  be  spent  in  language  exercises  based 
upon  such  stories  as  Robin  Hood.  In  connection  with  this  lesson  see 
the  supplementary  outline  on  page  145. 

Grammar — 

Chapter  6.  Much  observation  of  many  sentences  will  be  necessary 
in  addition  to  the  work  in  the  book. 

Chapters  7,  8  and  9.  Enough  practice  on  the  sentences  from  various 
sources  to  secure  thorough  comprehension  of  the  different  classes  of 
sentences  is  important  here. 

SEVENTH  GRADE  B 

1.  Letter  Writing — A  letter  should  be  written  at  least  once  in  two 
weeks.  Especial  attention  to  business  letters.  (How  they  differ  from 
friendly  letters  in  salutation  and  conclusion.)  The  importance  of  brev- 
ity and  clearness;  practice  letters  of  application;  also  telegrams  and 
advertisements;  review  invitations,  acceptances,  regrets,  etc. 

2.  In  the  sixth  grade  the  pupils  first  begin,  as  a  rule,  to  think  over 
their  past  experiences.  Up  to  that  time  most  of  their  thinking  is  of 
present  things  and  events.  The  work  of  the  sixth  grade  should  there- 
fore emphasize  original  composition  work.    The  seventh  grade  work 
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should  give  the  pupils  more  opportunity  to  place  in  oral  and  written 
language  his  past  experiences  and  recollections. 

3.  Remember  that  composition  may  be  presented  as  an  accompani- 
ment of  the  work  in  reading,  geography,  history,  science,  etc. 

4.  Excellent  composition  work  in  description  may  be  secured  by 
giving  the  pupils  a  "  model  "  or  an  outline  from  which  to  work.  Follow- 
ing the  outline  of  a  composition  written  to  describe  a  certain  city 
another  city  may  be  described.  After  reading  the  description  of  the 
forest  in  Miles  Standish  an  outline  may  be  made  and  other  forests 
described  from  same  outline,  etc. 

5.  Assignment— Language:  Chapters  29  to  45  inclusive.  Grammar: 
Section  two,  Chapters  10  to  24  inclusive.  Each  of  the  following  groups 
should  constitute  about  one  month's  work. 

Language : 

Chapters  29-32;    chapters    33-35;    chapters    36-38;    chapters  39-42; 
chapters  43-45. 
Grammar: 

Chapters  10-12;  chapters  13-15;  chapters  I61-I8;  chapters  19-20; 
chapters  21-24. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS 

Language: 

Chapters  28  and  29. _  Study  much  literature  and  have  many  exercises 
to  develop  the  imagination. 

Chapter  32.  Chivalry  offers  an  indefinite  supply  of  good  material. 
The  Arthur_  stories,  the  Roland  stories,  and  stories  from  Walter  Scott 
may  be  utilized  here. 

Chapter  36.  Some  organization  should  actually  be  formed,  and  as 
much  time  as  necessary  spent  in  the  development  of  the  constitution. 
An  exercise  to  meet  a  definite  need  is  better  than  one  which  is  merely  an 
exercise. 

Chapter  37.  Much  time  should  be  spent  on  the  study  of  figures  of 
speech.  It  is  well  to  lay  firm  foundations  here,  taking  many  in  addition 
to  those  given  in  the  book. 

Chapter  42.    Review  study  of  figures  of  speech. 

Chapter  45.    Suggests  many  lessons  based  on  the  study  of  good  art. 
Pictures  chosen  should  always  have  an  element  of  interest  to  children. 
Grammar: 

Section  2.  Be  careful  to  preserve  the  inductive  method.  Try  to 
secure  clear  knowledge  of  the  parts  of  sp'eech  and  of  the  relations  of 
words  as  given  here.    Do  not  enter  into  minute  and  confusing  details. 

SEVENTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Continue  oral  and  written  description,  narrations  and  expositions, 
based  upon  pupil's  reading,  experience  and  knowledge.  In  connection 
with  the  critical  reading  of  Hawthorne,  Burroughs  and  Longfellow,  etc., 
lead  children  to  observe  the  qualities  that  make  description  and  narra- 
tion clear  and  pleasing;  also  notice  how  the  interest  is  kept  up. 

2.  In  the  analysis  of  sentences,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  gen- 
eral, the  classification  of  a  sentence  element  depends  upon  its  relation 
to  some  other  part  of  the  sentence,  and  that  this  relation  depends  upon 
what  it  does  in  the  expression  of  the  thought  of  the  sentence.  The  first 
thing  to  do  in  the  classification  of  an  element  then  is  to  decide  what  it 
is  put  into  the  sentence  for,  that  is,  how  it  helps  to  express  the  thought 
of  the  sentence.  From  this  its  relation  to  some  other  element  can  be 
determined,  and  from  this  its  classification. 

3.  Chief  among  the  so-called  practical  benefits  to  be  gained  by  the 
study  of  grammar  are:  (a)  The  power  to  choose  correctly  between  dif- 
ferent forms  of  the  same  word,  (b)  The  power  to  help  one's  self  in  the 
interpretation  of  literature  through  an  understanding  of  sentence  struc- 
ture. (3)  The  power  to  construct  sentences  that  clearly  express  the 
relations  that  one  wishes  to  express.    All  of  these  values  depend  upon 
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the  ability  to  make  a  logical  analysis  of  sentences;  that  is,  an  analysis 
involving  the  analysis  of  the  thought  expressed.  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  we  study  the  sentence  and  parts  of  speech. 

4.  Assignment — Language:  Chapters  46  to  60  inclusive.  Grammar: 
Section  two,  Chapters  24  to  53  inclusive.  Each  of  the  following  should 
constitute  about  one  month's  work. 

Language : 

Chapters  46-48;  chapters  49-51;  chapters  52-54;  chapters  55-60  review. 
Grammar: 

Chapters  24  (3.-27;  chapters  28-36;  chapters  37-43;  chapters  44-53; 
review. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS 

Language: 

Chapter  48.  Study  enough  poems  to  make  sure  the  knowledge  of 
the  mechanics  of  a  poem. 

Chapter  50.  Spend  all  the  time  necessary  on  business  letters.  Have 
many  written  on  many  subjects. 

Grammar: 

Chapter  30.  The  paradigm  in  Chapter  101  may  be  consulted  if  neces- 
sary here.  When  it  is  necessary  to  have  additional  illustrations,  try 
to  secure  complete  passages  from  good  literature  or  sentences  having 
meaning  from  standard  authors. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  B 

1.  In  the  eighth  year  a  somewhat  full  study  of  each  part  of  speech 
is  made.  The  more  formal  classifications  are  given,  the  different  uses 
are  reviewed,  inflection  and  the  rules  of  syntax  are  studied,  and  some 
time  is  given  to  parsing.  This  involves  persistent  practice  in  sentence 
analysis.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  make  constant  application  of  the  facts 
of  grammar  to  their  oral  and  written  speech,  and  to  use  their  knowledge 
of  sentence  analysis  in  getting  at  the  thought  of  difficult  sentences  in 
readers  and  other  books. 

2.  Letters  and  original  stories  should  be  written.  Careful  outlines 
should  be  made  before  writing  the  composition.  Composition  work 
should  be  examined  for  choice  of  words,  clearness,  unity  of  thought, 
paragraphing,  capitalization,  punctuation  and  neatness. 

3.  By  the  time  this  grade  is  reached,  children  should  be  able  to 
read,  in  front  of  their  classes,  so  well  that  their  classmates  not  only 
will  be  able  to  get  the  thought  without  looking  at  the  text,  but  also  will 
enjoy  listening  to  the  reading.  This,  at  least,  should  be  the  aim  of  all 
and  much  practice  with  such  results  in  view  should  be  given.  The 
reading  should  be  very  closely  associated  with  the  elementary  English 
study,  leading  pupils  to  see  the  chief  characteristics  of  style,  figurative 
language,  etc. 

4.  Assignment — Language:  Chapters  61  to  73  inclusive.  Grammar: 
Chapters  53  to  79  inclusive.  Each  of  the  following  groups  should  con- 
stitute one  month's  work. 

Language:  Review  61;  chapters  62-64;  chapters  65-68;  chapters 
68-69;  chapters  70-73. 

Grammar:  Chapters  53-57;  chapters  58-63;  chapters  64-70;  chapters 
71-75;  chapters  76-79. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS 

Language: 

Chapter  61.  A  school  paper  should  be  organized  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  year  and  should  be  the  vehicle  for  as  many  of  the  best 
products  of  the  class  during  the  year  as  possible. 

Chapters  64  to  73.  Study  of  style  should  be  pursued  as  fully  as 
time  allows.  Many  selections  offering  similar  contrasts  to  those  given 
in  the  book  should  be  studied, 
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Grammar: 

Section  3.  Formal  analysis  of  sentences  is  postponed  to  lesson  71. 
By  this  time  all  of  the  elements  of  a  sentence  have  been  given  and  the 
formal  analysis  is  little  more  than  the  statement  of  facts  already  learned. 
Always  remember  that  the  analysis  of  a  sentence  is  the  analysis  of 
thought  and  not  a  mechanical  tying  together  of  words.  The  diagrams 
given  in  Appendix  D  are  clear  and  simple  and  may  be  used  without 
harm  by  teachers  who  keep  the  thought  rather  than  the  form  to  the 
fore,  but  there  is  always  danger  that  a  graphic  analysis  shall  run  into 
the  mere  mechanical  "hanging  of  words  on  hooks." 

In  the  eighth  year  an  equal  allotment  of  time  to  the  two  subjects- 
will  usually  prove  most  satisfactory.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
alternating  lessons.  A  better  way,  however,  is  to  pursue  to  completion" 
without  break  a  topic  taken  up  in  either  part,  and  then  treat  in  like- 
manner  the  next  subject  in  the  other  part,  keeping  a  reasonably  close 
watch  of  the  time  spent  so  that  the  work  allotted  to  a  given  time  may 
be  completed  within  the  prescribed  limits.  As  grammar  is  the'  more; 
definite  subject  it  is  easier  to  make  that  the  guide. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  A 

1.  A  thorough  review  should  be  given  in  all  the  work  previously 
covered.  This  should  include  a  careful  treatment  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
their  classes,  parsing  and  syntax;  exercises  in  syntax,  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  composition  work,  selected  articles,  etc.;  analysis  of  sentences, 
their  forms,  their  subdivisions;  relationship  of  subdivisions,  technicali- 
ties. 

2.  This  is  the  last  term  of  elementary  work,  and  much  pains  should 
be  taken  to  have  pupils  well  grounded  as  far  as  power  to  get  thought 
from  the  printed  page  and  an  appreciation  of  good  literature  are  con- 
cerned. Continue  to  notice  qualities  of  styles,  how  variety  of  expression 
is  gained,  how  interest  is  maintained,  etc. 

3.  Assignment — Language:  Chapters  74  to  80  inclusive.  Grammar: 
Chapters  80  to  101  inclusive.  Each  of  the  following  groups  should  con- 
stitute about  one  month's  work. 

Language:  Chapter  74;  chapter  74  Cont.,  75;  chapters  76-77;  chapters 
78-80;  review. 

Grammar:  Chapters  80-86;  chapters  87-94;  chapters  95-100;  chapter 
101;  Review  and  Appendixes. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS 

Language: 

Chapter  74.  The  supplementary  exercises  on  pages  148  to  156  can 
be  drawn  upon  according  to  the  amount  of  time  at  your  disposal. 

Chapters  76  to  80.  Supplementary  outlines  on  pages  156  and  157 
will  be  helpful  here. 

Grammar: 

Chapters  99  and  100.  The  only  conceivable  value  of  parsing  is  to 
serve  as  a  review  of  what  is  already  learned.  With  this  in  mind  it  may 
be  a  valuable  exercise. 

SELECTIONS  FOR  MEMORIZING 

This  list  of  poems  is  presented  to  aid  teachers  in  selecting  poems  and 
prose  for  memorizing.  AH  the  poems  named  under  any  one  grade  are 
not  to  be  learned  by  that  grade.  In  making  your  selections  advise  with 
your  principal,  in  order  that  the  selection  you  make  may  not  be  one 
which  the  grade  has  once  learned,  and  that  the  selection  may  correlate 
well  with  the  pupils'  work.  Frequently  review  old  selections  learned  in 
previous  grades. 

First  grade  B — ^Humpty  Dumpty,  Porridge  Hot,  I  Love  Little  Pussy, 
Little  Boy  Blue,  Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence,  This  Little  Pig,  Little  Miss 
Mufifet,  Hickory  Dickory  Dock,  Japk  and  Jill,  Mix  a  Pancake  (Rosetti), 
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What  Does  the  Bee  Do  (Rosetti),  Fly  Away,  Fly  Away  (Rosetti),  Birdie 
with  a  Yellow  Bill  (Stevenson),  The  Rain  Is  Raining  (Stevenson),  The 
Five  Little  Fairies  (Burnham),  The  Pigeons  (Burnham),  the  Barnyard 
(Burnham),  Little  Birdie  (Tennyson). 

First  grade  A — Review  poems  of  B  class.  What  Is  Pink  (Rosetti), 
Brown  and  Furry  (Rosetti),  Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind  (Rosetti),  Strange 
Lands  (Tradema),  Thanksgiving  Day  (Child),  Why  Do  Bells  for  Christ- 
mas Ring  (Field),  Windy  Nights  (Stevenson),  I  Dug  and  Dug  Amongst 
the  Snow  (Rosetti),  Boats  Sail  on  the  Rivers  (Rosetti),  Nearly  Ready 
(Dodge),  The  Child  and  the  Fairies, .The  Swing  (Stevenson),  Bed  in  Sum- 
mer (Stevenson). 

Second  grade — Review  poems  of  previous  grade;  Young  Night 
Thoughts  (Stevenson),  Ripened  Leaves  (Sangster),  I  Saw  Three  Ships, 
Winter  Night  (Butts),  Where  the  Trolls  Are  Busy  (Sangster),  The  Wind 
(Stevenson),  My  Shadow  (Stevenson),  Clouds  (Sherman),  The  Sun's 
Travel  (Stevenson),  Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod  (Field). 

Third  grade  B — Where  Go  the  Boats  (Stevenson),  The  City  Mouse 
and  the  Country  Mouse  (Rosetti),  Robin  Redbreast  (Allingham),  How 
the  Leaves  Came  Down  (Coolidge),  All  Things  Bright  and  Beautiful 
(Alexander),  Marjorie's  Almanac  (Aldrich),  The  Snowflake  (Sangster), 
Wizard  Frost  (Sherman),  The  Fairies  (Allingham),  Daisies  (Sherman). 

Third  grade  A — Review  poems  of  previous  grade.  I  Shine,  Says  the 
Sun,  The  Three  Bugs  (Cary),  Thanksgiving  (Emerson),  To  a  Fir  Tree 
(From  the  German),  A  New  Year  Song  (Larcom),  The  Snow  (Larcom), 
A  Child's  Thought  of  God  (Elizabeth  Browning),  Springtime  (Dayre), 
An  Arbor  Day  Tree  (Youth's  Companion),  A  Temperance  Song. 

Fourth  grade — Review  poems  of  previous  grade.  September  (Sher- 
man), The  Cricket  (Cowper),  Among  the  Nuts,  The  Little  Christmas 
Tree  (Coolidge),  Snowflakes,  The  Sermon  of  St.  Francis  (Longfellow), 
Wild  Geese — Thaxter  or  March  (Wadsworth),  The  Woodpecker,  What 
Do  We  Plant?  (Abbej^,  The  Honey  Bee  (Cary),  Indian  Summer  (Sang- 
ster), The  Wind  and  the  Moon  (McDonald),  The  Christmas  Trees 
(Butts),  The  Children's  Hour  (Longfellow),  The  Sermon  of  St.  Francis 
(Longfellow),  Wild  Geese  (Thaxter),  The  Mystery  of  the  Seed  (Larcom), 
May  (Sherman),  Birds  in  Summer  (Howitt),  (three  stanzas),  Sweet  and 
Low  (Tennyson),  The  Brook  (Tennyson),  Jack  Frost  (Gould),  Columbia, 
the  Gem  of  the  Ocean,  The  First  Snow  Fall  (Lowell). 

Fifth  grade — Review  poems  of  previous  grade.  Columbus  (Miller), 
Today  (Carlyle),  Don't  Crowd  (Dickens),  Magellan  (Miller),  The  Corn 
Song  (Whittier),  (seven  stanzas).  One  Hundredth  Psalm,  Christmas 
Bells  (Longfellow),  The  Old  Year  (Tennyson),  Daybreak  (Longfellow), 
The  Little  Brother  (Cary),  The  Brook  (Tennyson),  May  (McDonald), 
Kindness  and  Truth,  The  Village  Blacksmith  (Longfellow),  America 
(Smith),  Home,  Sweet  Home  (Payne),  Old  Ironsides  (Holmes),  Jamie, 
The  Gentleman  (Dowd),  Robert  of  Lincoln  (Bryant),  The  Barefoot  Boy 
(Whittier). 

Sixth  grade — Review  poems  of  previous  grade.  The  Arrow  and  the 
Song  (Longfellow),  Over  and  Over  Again  (Anon),  Selections  from  Snow 
Bound  (Whittier),  My  Captain  (Whitman),  Star  Spangled  Banner  (Key), 
The  School  House  and  the  Flag  (Butterworth),  The  Builders  (Long- 
fellow), Selections  from  Paul  Revere's  Ride  (Longfellow),  Today  (Car- 
lyle), Duty  (Emerson),  Sheridan's  Ride  (Reade),  Daffodils  (Words- 
worth), The  Flag  Goes  By  (Bennett),  Before  the  Rain  (Aldrich),  The 
Chambered  Nautilus  (Holmes),  The  (jladness  of  Nature  (Bryant). 

Seventh  grade — Review  poems  of  previous  grade.  The  Quality  of 
Mercy  (Shakespeare),  Selections  from  Evangeline  (Longfellow),  The 
Ship  of  State  (Longfellow),  Paul  Revere's  Ride  (Longfellow),  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  (Hemans),  Columbus  (Miller),  Sir  Galahad  (Tennyson), 
Selections  from  Miles  Standish  (Longfellow),  Gen.  Warren's  Address 
(Pierpont),  Concert  Hymn  (Emerson),  The  Builders  (Longfellow),  The 
Village  Preacher  (Goldsmith),  A  Psalm  of  Life  (Longfellow),  The  Death 
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of  the  Flowers  (Bryant),  Horatius  at  the  Bridge  (Macaulay),  Name  of 
Old  Glory  (Riley),  O,  Captain,  My  Captain  (Whitman). 

Eighth  grade — Review  poems  of  previous  grade — Abou  Ben  Adhem 
(Hunt),  The  Ship  of  State  (Longfellow),  Gettysburg  Address  (Lincoln), 
Ode  to  the  Ocean  (Byron),  Love  of  Country  (Scott),  Ode  to  a  Skylark 
(Shelley),  Selections  from  Lady  of  the  Lake  (Scott),  The  Spacious 
Firmament  (Addison),  At  Morning  (Stevenson),  Bugle  Call  (Tennyson), 
Hark!  Hark!  The  Lark  (Shakespeare),  Breathes  There  a  Man  With 
Soul  So  Dead  (Scott),  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  (Howe),  A  New 
Year's  Wish  (Grover). 


GEOGRAPHY 

FIRST  GRADE 

1.  Place — (a)  Position — Here,  there,  on,  under,  over,  below,  above, 
before,  behind,  etc.  (b)  Distance — Inch,  foot,  (as  units  of  thought), 
use  actual  measurements,    (c)  Direction — Right,  left. 

2.  Observation — (a)  People — Dress,  food,  shelter,  speech,  occupa- 
tion of  fathers  and  brothers,  (b)  Natural  phenomena — Day  and  night, 
sun,  clouds,  moon,  stars,  calendars,  (c)  Minerals,  (d)  Plants  and  ani- 
mals of  different  seasons. 

3.  Use  sand  table,  pictures,  etc. 

SECOND  GRADE  B 

1.  Place — (a)  Position  and  direction.  Cardinal  points,  out-door 
lessons  and  place  of  objects  in  room,  (b)  Distance,  (yard  and  mile  as 
units  of  thought),  (c)  Location  of  objects  with  reference  to  pupils 
and  other  objects. 

2.  Observation  of  weather  and  seasons.  Daily  record  of  weather 
conditions  and  changes  in  seasons  noted. 

3.  Industry — Lead  pupils  to  see  what  others  are  doing.  Some  of 
various  articles  made  in  Elgin  and  how  some  of  them  are  made. 

4.  Mode  of  living — Read  "Hunting  and  Fishing  "  and  "Seven  Lit- 
tle Sisters  "  to  children  to  bring  out  contrast  with  their  own  mode  of 
living. 

5.  Contract  work  with  reading,  history  and  nature  study  work. 
Use  sand  table,  pictures  and  manual  training  work  as  aids. 

SECOND  GRADE  A 

1.  Place — Location  of  objects  by  cardinal  points.  Relative  posi- 
tion of  objects  with  reference  to  other  objects. 

2.  Observation  of  weather  and  seasons.  Changes  from  one  season 
to  another.  Rain — Where  does  it  come  from?  Where  does  it  go? 
What  does  it  do?    Sunrise  and  sunset. 

3.  Industry — Articles  made  in  Elgin.  Discuss  their  uses  and  how 
made.    Occupations  of  people.    Read  "  In  Field  and  Pasture." 

4.  Connect  with  other  work  of  second  grade.  Use  sand  table,  pic- 
tures and  manual  training  work  as  aids. 

THIRD  GRADE  B 

1.  Food  products — Begin  with  the  food  plants  which  children  can 
see  growing  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  as  corn,  potato,  tomato,  cucum- 
ber, etc.  Lead  pupils  to  notice  some  of  the  most  important  matters  re- 
quired for  their  production;  soils,  warmth,  rainfall,_  methods  of  plant- 
ing, cultivation,  and  harvesting,  uses  of  foods.  Lists  of  foods  eaten 
every  day.    Sources  of  these  foods — plants,  animals. 

Make  a  list  of  food  plants  seen  in  a  grocery  store.  Where  do  gro- 
cers get  them?    How  brought  to  Elgin? 
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Make  a  list  of  canned  goods.  If  near  the  Elgin  Packing  Company 
plant  have  pupils  tell  what  they  know  or  can  find  out  about  the  work. 
Teacher  visit  with  group  of  children  if  possible.  Children  who  have 
watched  the  process  of  canning  fruits  and  vegetables  at  home  give 
an  account  of  their  observations. 

Pupils  make  a  list  of  foods  of  animal  origin,  as  cattle,  sheep,  etc. 

Where  do  we  get  these  foods?  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  venison,  eggs, 
milk,  flour,  apples,  biscuits,  preserves,  jelly,  pickles,  etc. 

2.  Shelter  and  clothing — (a)  Necessity  for  shelter;  use  of  our 
houses;  protection  against  cold,  storms,  etc.  Let  pupils  picture  their 
homes  through  drawing.  Have  them  tell  the  material  of  the  homes, 
the  number  of  rooms,  the  men  required  to  construct  them — carpen- 
ters, plasterers,  painters,  etc. 

(b)  Furniture — Materials  and  use  where  obtained.  When  is  a  house 
most  necessary,  January  or  June?  Why? 

(c)  Need  for  clothing;  materials  used  in  early  times.  In  modern 
times.  Have  pupils  bring  samples  of  different  kinds  of  cotton,  of  woolen, 
of  linen,  and  of  silk  fabrics.    Observe  and  compare. 

(d)  Draw  from  pupils  their  ideas  of  how  cloth  of  early  times  was 
made.    Get  their  ideas  of  modern  methods  of  making  cloth. 

3.  Labor — Call  attention  to  the  importance  of  labor.  Plants  and 
animals  furnish  man  with  materials  which  by  work  can  be  made  into 
food  and  clothing.  Tilling  of  soil  requires  labor;  so  does  the  rearing 
of  domestic  animals.  The  trees  of  the  forest  require  much  labor  to 
change  them  into  lumber,  and  then  with  the  lumber  to  build  houses. 

In  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people  different  kinds  of  busi- 
ness are  required  in  a  city.    Name  them. 

Develop  in  a  simple  way  the  necessity  for  the  following  trades: 
Carpenter,  blacksmithing,  printing,  shoemaking,  weaving,  milling,  plumb- 
ing, plastering.  Develop  the  idea  that  need  creates  industry  and  that 
industry  started  on  a  small  scale. 

Means  of  conveyance  or  travel.  Uses  of  each.  What  railroads  pass 
through  or  near  your  neighborhood?  What  stations  are  near?  Name 
some  of  the  things  which  the  railroads  bring  to  Elgin. 

4.  Direction — Let  the  school  house  be  the  center  for  a  time,  then 
go  out  to  surrounding  objects,  locating  them  with  reference  to  it.  Let 
each  pupil  locate  his  home  with  reference  to  the  school,  also  as  to  the 
part  of  the  city  or  neighborhood  in  which  it  is  located.  Make  use 
in  the  same  way  of  public  buildings  and  churches. 

The  teacher  should  help  pupils  to  fix  directions  by  the  sun  and 
urge  them  to  notice  its  position  whenever  they  go  to  a  new  place. 
Drill  frequently  and  carefully  upon  the  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points. 

The  best  time  to  introduce  the  subject  is  a  few  minutes  before 
noon.  If  a  pupil  stands  at  the  time  with  his  back  to  the  sun,  in  front 
is  north,  and  behind  is  south.  This  is  true  of  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
while  it  is  not  true  that  the  sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west. 

Make  measurements  of  the  room.  Make  measurements  of  the 
school  yard  in  feet  or  yards.  Find  the  length  of  the  block  in  which 
the  school  is  located.  How  far  is  it  to  the  high  school?  The  library? 
The  post  office?  The  nearest  park?  How  many  blocks  in  a  mile? 
(The  teacher  may  have  to  solve  this  problem  for  the  children.) 

Construct  maps  on  different  scales. _  Make  some  maps  on  the  floor, 
using  paper  strips  one  or  two  inches  wide. 

(a)  Make  map  of  the  floor  of  the  room,  locating  seats,  teacher's 
desk,  etc. 

(b)  Make  a  map  of  each  side  of  the  room,  locating  the  windows. 

(c)  Make  a  map  of  the  school  yard,  locating  the  school  house. 

(d)  Make  a  map  of  the  block  surrounding  the  school.  Rough 
map  of  the  neighborhood. 

(e)  Make  a  map  of  Elgin.  Locate  Fox  River,  Chicago  St.,  Doug- 
las Ave.,  North  State  St.,  Highland  Ave.,  Dundee  Ave.,  National  St., 
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Spring  St.  Locate  the  Post  Office,  Library,  City  Hall.  What  do  maps 
tell? 

5.  Location — Develop  ability  to  find  quickly  and  name  the  oceans, 
continents,  and  the  most  important  seas  of  the  world  on  individual 
globes  and  on  the  wall  maps. 

6.  Drainage— Draw  upon  board  a  sketch  of  a  hill  and  question 
children  until  you  develop  the  main  features— base,  summit,  and  slopes 
or  sides. 

What  becomes  of  most  of  the  water  that  falls  upon  a  flat  surface? 
Upon  a  hill?  What  does  it  carry  with  it?  (Dirt  or  soil,  most  of  which 
is  deposited  in  the  valley.)  Where  would  you  find  the  richer  soil,  on 
the  hill  or  in  the  valley?  Explain. 

What  becomes  of  the  water  that  gets  into  the  valleys?  (Some 
sinks  into  the  ground,  some  forms  into  streams  which  run  into  larger 
ones.)    See  Frye  on  efforts  of  water,  streams,  etc. 

Some  land  is  high  (the  hill);  some  is  very  high  (the  mountain). 
Some  of  it  is  low  and  level  (lowlands,  plains,  or  prairies.) 

What  do  we  call  the  ground  between  the  lowland  and  the  highland? 
(slope.) 

Develop  the  idea  that  the  earth  is  composed  of  land  and  water,  and 
the  relative  amount  of  each.    Use  globes  and  wall  maps. 

7.  Sources  of  light.  The  sun — Observation  of  children  concerning 
rising  and  setting  of  sun,  time  and  place. 

When  is  our  longest  day;  how  long  is  it?  The  shortest  day?  Tell 
the  pupils  about  the  midnight  sun  of  the  Arctic  regions  and  the  dark- 
ness during  the  winter.  Observe  if  the  children  ask  for  the  reasons 
o'f  difference  in  length  of  day  and  night. 

The  long  darkness  necessitates  artificial  light.  Let  children  des- 
cribe methods  of  lighting  their  own  homes.  (a)  Lamps;  materials, 
how  obtained,  mechanism,  (b)  Gas,  how  obtained,  (c)  Electric  lights; 
materials  and  mechanism. 

Comparison  between  the  light  of  a  lamp  and  that  of  gas,  electric 
light,  candles. 

Place  the  children  under  similar  conditions  as  those  of  primitive 
man.  How  did  the  Indians  light  their  wigwams?  Tell  or  let  the 
children  read  stories  of  the  pine  knots,  candles  used  by  the  Indians, 
Pilgrims,  Lincoln,  etc. 

If  you  lived  where  Eskimos  live,  what  would  you  use  for  a  lamp? 
Compare  such  lights  with  ours.  Discuss  disadvantages  of  all  primitive 
modes;  lead  children  to  suggest  improvements.  If  the  teacher  thinks 
best  let  pupils  make  some  candles  from  sheep  tallow.  What  advantage 
has  the  candle  over  the  pine  knot  light?    What  disadvantage  has  it? 

Uses  of  light  to  man.  Children  describe  how  their  homes  are  heat- 
ed, examine  furnaces,  registers,  stoves,  grates,  etc. 

Fire;  how  made.  What  are  its  necessities — air,  fuel,  draught,  etc. 
Fuels;  make  list.  Get  children's  idea  of  what  heat  is  and  where  it 
comes  from.  Different  ways  of  producing  heat,  friction,  percussion. 
Stories  of  how  fire  came  to  man.    Uses  of  fire  to  man. 

8.  Trees — Pupils  select  four  trees  upon  or  near  school  grounds 
and  observe  them  throughout  the  year.  Tell  what  the  trees  need, 
what  they  give,  which  give  the  greatest  shade,  the  reason  for  shade, 
what  animals  are  under  the  trees  and  what  they  are  doing.  Press  and 
preserve  some  of  the  leaves  of  each  kind.  Show  userulness  of  trees 
by  taking  a  short  imaginary  excursion  to  a  logging  camp  and  see  how 
the  men  live  in  those  camps,  how  they  fell  the  tall  trees,  saw  them  into 
proper  lengths,  and  haul  them  to  the  railroads  or  to  the  rivers  to  be 
taken  to  the  saw  mill.  Now,  if  possible,  have  pupils  visit  a  house  in 
the  process  of  erection  and  let  them  see  in  what  part  of  the  structure 
the  different  timbers  enter,  being  careful  to  give  the  names,  such  as 
sills,  studdings,  joists,  rafters,  flooring,  etc. 
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THIRD  GRADE  A 
Geography  of  City  of  Elgin 

1.  Location — What  river  runs  through  Elgin?  Describe  the  phys- 
ical features  of  the  east  bank;  the  west  bank.  Of  what  use  is  this 
river  to  Elgin?    How  are  East  Elgin  and  West  Elgin  connected? 

Surface  and  character  of  the  soil.  Kind  of  business.  Where  are 
most  of  the  grocery  stores?  The  dry  goods  stores?  Why  are  they  so 
located?    Name  some  of  the  paved  streets.    Kinds  of  paving. 

How  is  Elgin  supplied  with  water?  Uses  of  water?  How  is  the 
city  supplied  with  light? 

Nearness  to  the  river  furnishes  an  abundance  of  water.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  good  farming  and  dairy  country.  There  is  a  stone  quarry 
at  South  Elgin.    It  is  near  Chicago,  railroads,  etc. 

2.  Plan  of  the  city — In  what  direction  do  the  streets  extend?  Are 
they  designated  by  names  or  numbers?  Explain  the  method  of  num- 
bering the  houses.  On  all  north  and  south  streets,  Chicago  street  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  and  West  Chicago  street  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  are  taken  as  starting  points  for  house  numbers.  In  West 
Elgin  streets  running  east  and  west  are  numbered  from  Vandalia, 
Union  and  McClure  avenues.  The  numbers  decrease  toward  the  river 
and  grow  larger  away  from  it.  In  East  Elgin  the  numbering  begins  at 
South  Liberty  and  decreases  toward  the  river  and  increases  away  from  it. 

On  which  side  of  the  street  do  you  find  the  even  numbers?  North 
and  west  sides.    The  odd  numbers?    South  and  east  sides. 

Locate  the  parks  in  Elgin?    Locate  the  pumping  station. 

Draw  a  map  of  Elgin  showing  routes  followed  by  the  street  cars 
and  locating  city  hall.  Lord's  park,  post  office.  Insane  hospital,  watch 
factory,  Cook's  publishing  house,  railroad  stations,  and  Children's  home, 
and  school,  and  observe  distance  and  directions  of  these  places  from 
his  home. 

3.  Trips — Take  cars  as  near  to  your  school  building  as  possible 
and  make  trip  to  Trout  park.  Tell  what  you  can  about  the  surface, 
brooks,  animals,  trees  and  plants  found  there. 

Trip  to  Lord's  park  real  or  imaginary — note  prominent  buildings 
passed — names  of  streets  traveled  over  and  appearance  of  these  streets. 
Pictures  of  park.  Describe  surface,  bear-den,  lake,  moose,  pavilion, 
den  of  foxes,  birds,  fowls,  etc.  Draw,  locating  as  well  as  possible,  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  park  which  interest  you. 

Trip  to  the  Insane  hospital.    Trip  to  watch  factory. 

4.  Kane  county — ^Draw  map  showing  township,  to  some  scale. 
Learn  names  of  townships  bordering  on  Elgin.  On  Fox  river  locate 
Carpentersville,  Dundee,  Elgin,  St.  Charles,  Geneva,  Batavia,  Aurora. 
Roads  and  direction  from  Elgin  to  those  villages  and  cities.  Name 
some  industry  carried  on  in  these  villages  and  cities. 

5.  Journeys — Imaginary  or  real.  From  Elgin  to  Carpentersville 
by  the  electric  cars.  Locate  two  islands,  two  hills,  a  field  of  lowland, 
a  ravine,  a  brook  and  a  park. 

Draw  map  showing  route  from  Elgin  to  Geneva  by  electric  cars. 
Locate  a  stone  quarry,  "  Five  Islands,"  Pottawatomie  oark,  court  house. 

Draw  a  map  showing  the  route,  trip  to  Udina  or  South  Elgin  by 
wagon.  Describe  some  of  the  farm  houses  and  barns,  stacks,  orchards, 
etc.,  along  the  road.  Tell  what  the  people^  are  doing,  what  animals 
are 'seen  on  these  farms  and  their  uses.  Notice  the  barns  where  farm- 
ers make  dairy  farming  a  business. 

Buy  a  load  of  milk  from  a  farm  near  Elgin  and  take  it  to  one  of 
the  railroad  stations  or  one  of  the  condensing  factories.  Tell  about 
the  size  and  number  of  cans  in  the  load,  time  you  left  the  farm,  how 
you  disposed  of  the  milk  and  the  cans  at  factory  or  depot. 

Buy  a  load  of  stone  at  the  quarry  at  South  Elgin  and  bring  it  to 
Elgin.  How  did  you  buy  it  (load  or  cord)?  Tell  about  the  road  trav- 
eled over  (smooth  or  rough),  wagon  used,  time  consumed  in  traveling. 
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Load  of  wood  from  a  farm  near  Dundee.  Kinds  of  wood  (oak,  hick- 
ory) used  for  fuel.    How  did  you  buy  the  wood  (cord  or  load)? 

Load  of  hay.    Kind  of  hay.    Amount  bought — use. 

Pupils  observe  and  tell  how  differently  wagons  are  arranged  so  as 
to  be  adapted  to  hauling  different  products,  as  gravel,  coal,  hay,  corn  in 
the  ear,  flour,  unsacked  wheat. 

6.  Good  roads  a  necessity — Discuss  with  pupils  the  time  and 
strength  consumed  in  hauling  a  ton  of  coal,  load  of  milk,  a  load  of  ice, 
etc.,  over  a  good  road  and  over  a  poor  one. 

Lead  the  children  to  see  that  each  farmer  spends  quite  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  time  hauling  his  surplus  products,  milk,  live  stock, 
to  the  most  convenient  shipping  point.  The  amount  of  time  and  en- 
ergy that  this  will  require  depends  largely  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
roads.  Children  can  understand  that  a  well  rounded  road  bed  that  has 
good  surface  drainage  and  a  top  finish  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone  is  a 
good  investment  of  money.  It  is  easily  understood  that  to  haul  a  ton 
of  produce  a  mile,  on  even  a  good  road,  costs  as  much  as  it  would  to 
send  the  same  material  on  a  railroad  twenty  miles  or  by  ocean  steamer 
five  hundred  miles. 

7.  Railroads — Point  out  importance  of  railroads  and  their  manner 
of  construction.  A  great  convenience.  People  are  able  to  visit  friends 
at  a  distance  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  protected  from  storms  and 
cold.  Letters  will  speedily  reach  expectant  friends.  One  engine  can 
haul  as  much  coal,  lumber,  grain,  etc.,  to  Chicago  in  one  day,  as  many 
horses  can  in  a  week.  Many  kinds  of  articles  would  spoil  before  reach- 
ing their  destination  if  they  had  to  be  taken  in  wagons. 

Discuss  with  pupils  the  engine,  different  kinds  of  cars  and  their 
uses.  Lines  of  railroads  in  Elgin.  Stations.  Uses  of  telegraph  and 
telephone. 

Trip  to  Chicago  on  the  electric  cars.  On  steam  cars.  Difference 
in  time,  etc.  In  what  ways  are  Chicago  and  Elgin  alike?  In  what 
ways  unlike? 

8.  Individual  weather  reports  on  paper — Lead  each  child  to  dis- 
cover from  his  record  that  a  north  wind  means  one  kind  of  weather  and 
a  south  wind  quite  another.  During  each  month  see  how  many  weather 
elements  can  be  listed  as  going  with  a  north  wind  or  a  south  wind. 
Watch  the  state  of  the  sky  as  clear  or  cloudy,  the  change  in  temperature 
and  weather  as  dry  or  wet. 

9.  Calendar  of  signs  of  changing  seasons — Plan  to  carry  this  on 
into  winter  so  as  to  include  all  the  changes  that  children  can  dis- 
cover, as  the  migration  of  birds,  the  latest  blossoming  flower,  ripening 
and  gathering  of  plants  in  field  and  garden,  work  of  squirrels  and 
other  animals,  the  length  of  days,  decrease  of  heat,  early  frosts  and 
snows. 

10.  Mid-day  lines — Study  shadows  at  noon  of  various  objects. 
These  shadows  form  the  mid-day  line  for  schools.  Let  this  idea  of 
mid-day  line  be  extended  until  its  significance  is  perfectly  clear.  At 
12  o'clock  the  shadow  of  a  pole  forms  the  mid-day  line  for  the  school. 
Extend  this  mid-day  line  both  north  and  south.  When  this  concep- 
tion is  perfectly  clear,  introduce  the  idea  that  by  following  this  mid- 
day line  north  and  south  the  north  pole  and  south  pole  will  be  reached. 
Then  state  the  fact  that  this  is  the  meridian  line  of  the  school.  By 
the  use  of  small  globes  it  will  then  be  easy  to  pass  to  the  idea  of  meri- 
dian of  other  places.     Mid-day  lines  are  everywhere. 

11.  Develop  ability  to  find  continents,  oceans,  seas,  bays,  gulfs, 
straits  of  the  world  on  globes  and  wall-maps.  Locate  on  wall  map: 
Illinois,  Chicago,  Springfield,  Elgin,  Aurora,  Fox  River,  Lake  Michi- 
gan.   Other  Fox  river  cities  and  towns  may  be  located. 

12.  While  working  on  home  geography  at  such  time  as  will  be 
most  helpful  read  to  pupils  "  Seven  Little  Sisters  "  and  "  Each  and  All." 
Pupils  find  places  read  about  on  wall  maps  and  globes. 

Sun  record  and  temperature  chart  should  be  kept  on  the  blackboard. 
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FOURTH  GRADE  B 

1.  Text:  Frye's  Elements  of  Geography  Pages  1-54.  For  part  of 
this  assignment  substitution  will  be  made  from  Fairbank's  Home  Geog- 
raphy and  Tarr  and  McMurry's  Introductory  Geography. 

Topics : 

1.  Land — The  earth,  soil,  how  soil  is  made. 

2.  Plants  and  animals — What  plants  need.  Effect  of  seasons  upon 
plants  and  animals. 

3.  Water— Three  forms  of  water,  source  of  water,  springs,  what 
water  does  for  us. 

4.  Winds  and  clouds. 

5.  Land  surface — Mountains,  rocks,  minerals. 

6.  The  ocean  and  its  work. 

7.  The  river  and  its  valley,  the  summer  stream,  inhabitants  of  the 
water. 

8.  Plant  and  animal  life.  The  sprouting  seed,  where  flowers  grow, 
some  common  trees,  something  about  birds  and  wild  animals,  homes  of 
animals. 

9.  Types  of  People.    Frye,  pp.  35  to  54.    See  outline. 

10.  Brief  study  of  Illinois. 

11.  Map  and  globe  studies.    See  Suggestive  Outline. 

12.  Use  stereoscopes  to  illustrate  topics  whenever  possible.  Take 
plenty  of  time  to  guide  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  geography. 

FOURTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Text:  Frye's  Elements  of  Geography  Pages  54-114.  Supple- 
mentar}^,  Tarr  and  McMurry's  Introductory  Geography. 

Frye— Review  lessons  25,  31,  32,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39,  47,  48,  50,  70, 
and  71. 

Tarr  and  McMurry — Chap.  IX.  Industry  and  Commerce. 
Chap.  V.  Rivers 

2.  For  study  of  North  America  use  the  following  outline.  The 
outline  is  suitable  for  study  of  other  continents. 

(a)  Position  in  hemisphere;  in  relation  to  other  continents  to  oceans; 
as  to  heat  belts. 

(b)  Size — Compared  with  other  continents. 

(c)  Surface  of  Highlands;  Appalachian,  Rocky;  compare  as  to  height, 
extent,  grandeur.  Surface  of  Lowlands;  Atlantic  plain,  great  central 
plain.  Pacific  slope,  coast  lines,  harbors.  Part  densely  populated.  Reasons. 
Effect  of  surface  upon  drainage. 

(d)  Drainage — River  systems;  Arctic,  Atlantic,  Gulf,  Pacific;  source; 
direction  of  flow;  length  and  importance  of  principal  rivers;  compari- 
sons.   Lakes — Great  Lakes;  importance. 

(e)  Climate — Heat  belts;  winds,  general  direction  noted;  rainfall, 
general  distribution. 

(f)  Vegetation — Tundras;  forests;  grass  lands;  deserts. 

(g)  Animals— Arctic  region;  southern  region;  central  region. 

(h)  People — Eskimo;  Indian;  Mexican;  people  of  U.  S.  and  Can- 
ada. 

(i)  Political  divisions. 

(j)  States.    The  names  and  locations  of  the  states  in  the  several 
groups  drilled  upon  until  pupils  are  perfectly  familiar  with  them. 
Special  attention  given  to  Illinois. 

(k)  Cities.    Chicago,  Denver,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
St.  Louis;  studied  with  reference  to  industries  and  commerce. 
Alaska  should  be  considered  with  the  U.  S. 

3.  For  the  study  of  South  America,  use  the  above  outline.  See 
Frye — lesson  92. 

4.  For  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  use  the  following  lessons  in 
Frye:  98,  105,  111,  118. 
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5.  Map  and  globe  studies.    See  outline. 
_     6.  Use  stereoscope  to  illustrate  subjects  studied.     Take  plenty  of 
time  to  guide  pupils  in  use  of  the  book. 

FIFTH  GRADE  B 

1.  Frye's  "Introductory  Geography."  Complete  from  page  115  and 
review  pages  24-35. 

_  2.  A  study  of  geography,  including  various  groups  of  states,  prin- 
cipal cities  of  various  sections,  various  industries  of  different  regions 
chief  products.  ' 

3.  A  suggestive  outline  for  a  study  of  the  southern  states.  Make 
outlines  for  other  groups  of  states. 

Southern  States 

1.  Position  in  United  States. 

2.  Climate. 

3.  Surface. 

4.  Drainage. 

5.  Industries — Agriculture.  Other  important  products  treated  in 
similar  manner  as  cotton,  (a)  Cotton— Conditions  for  growing:  Slope, 
soil,  climate,  (b)  .A  cotton  plantation;  Extent,  life  on  plantation, 
growth  of  plant,  uses  of  cotton,  (c)  Cotton  centers:  New  Orleans, 
Galveston,  Savannah,  Charleston.  Locate  and  give  reasons  for  loca- 
tions. 

6.  A  study  of  continents — Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  Africa. 
See  outline  given  in  fourth  grade  A. 

7.  References — Tarr  &  McMurry,  Dodge,  Carpenter's  Geograph- 
ical Readers,  World  and  Its  People. 

FIFTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Frye's  "  Grammar  School  Geography."    Pages  61-128. 

2.  During  work  of  this  grade  give  special  lessons  on  products, 
minerals,  etc.;  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  sugar,  cattle,  dairy  products,  fruits, 
wool,  fisheries,  coal,  iron,  oil,  gold,  silver,  marble,  granite. 

3.  Groups  of  states  other  than  those  given  in  text:  States  located 
in  or  on  Atlantic  border;  Gulf  of  Mexico;  Pacific  border;  Appalachian 
mountains;  Rocky  mountains;  prairies  and  plains;  great  lakes;  Great 
Basin;  Mississippi  river;  Missouri  river;  Ohio  river;  Columbia  river; 
Canadian  border;  Mexican  border. 

4.  Groups  of  rivers:  Rivers  in — The  Atlantic  border;  the  Gulf 
border;  the  Pacific  border.  Rivers  flowing  into — ^Mississippi  river; 
Ohio  river;  Missouri  river. 

5'.  Groups  of  cities.  (a)  Cities  located  on  coast  of  Atlantic 
Ocean;  Gulf  of  Mexico;  Pacific  Ocean;  Great  Lakes.  (b)  Interior 
cities  of  Mississippi  Basin;  Ohio  Basin;  Hudson  Basin;  Delaware  Ba- 
sin; Missouri  Basin.  (c)  Cities  noted  as  ports  of  entry;  historical 
cities;  railway  centers;  manufacturing  cities;  mining  cities. 

6.  Name  and  locate  territories  and  dependencies  of  United  States, 
places  noted  for  scenery,  regions  where  irrigation  is  necessary  and 
where  used. 

7.  See  Tarr  and  McMurry,  also  Carpenter's  Geographical  Read- 
ers.   See  outline  under  fifth  grade  B. 

SIXTH  GRADE  B 

1.  Frye's  "  Complete  Geography."    Pages  1-23  and  129-144. 

2.  For  various  topics  treated  in  Frye,  pages  1-23,  use  Tarr  and 
McMurry's  "  Complete  Geography,"  pages  211-242.  For  countries 
north  of  United  States  use  Tarr  and  McMurry's,  pages  171-183.  For 
countries  south  of  United  States  use  Tarr  and  McMurry's,  pages  183- 
195.    For   South    America    use    Tarr    and  McMurry's,  pages  247-275. 
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Use  Carpenter's  "  North  America "  and  Carpenter's  "  South  America." 
Also  "  The  World  and  Its  People  "  and  "  Our  American  Neighbors." 

3.  Take  class  journe5^s  to  various  places  in  North  America  and  to 
places  in  South  America.  Have  pupils  name  places  through  which  they 
would  pass  and  describe  routes,  telling  of  rivers  and  regions  through 
which  they  would  journey. 

4.  Review  work  of  fifth  grade  A.  Make  a  study  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  Valley  and  compare  with  other  river  systems.  Suggestive  outline 
for  study  of  Ohio  River  and  Valley:  I.  River,  (a)  Length,  width, 
depth,  navigable,  source,  mouth.  (b)  As  a  highway  of  commerce. 
Effect  upon  history  and  settlement,    (c)   Branches — number  and  names. 

II.  Valley.  (a)  Length,  width.  (b)  Soil.  Glacial  moraines, 
hills  and  mountains.  (c)  Products  and  occupations  of  people,  (d) 
Density  of  population,  cities,    (e)    Scenery  and  historical  places. 

III.  Compared  with:  (a)  Hudson  River  and  Valley,  (b)  Colum- 
bia River  and  Valley,  (c)  Missouri  River  and  Valley,  (d)  Mississippi 
River  and  Valley. 

5.  For  work  of  this  grade  refer  to  outline  given  in  fourth  grade  A. 
See  Rocheleau's  "  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry,"  pages  273-3n. 

SIXTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Frye's  "  Complete  Geography,"  pages  23-41  and  145-159. 

2.  A  study  of  climate,  zones,  winds,  rainfall,  ocean  currents,  races. 
For  following  topics  see  Tarr  and  McMurry's  "  Complete  Geography;  " 
Climate,  pages  242-245;  zones,  16-22  and  31-36;  people,  20-30  and 
242-245;  wind'  and  rainfall,  pages  216-230;  ocean  currents  pages  232- 
241.  See  Rocheleau's  "  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry,"  pages 
1-10. 

3.  In  study  of  Europe  use  Carpenter's  "  Europe."  In  study  of 
European  countries  make  comparisons  with  United  States.  See  outline 
under  fifth  grade  B.  See  Tarr  and  McMurry's,  275-376;  also  Roche- 
leau's, pages  311-363. 

4.  Review  geography  of  location  as  suggested  by  outline  in  fifth 
grade  A. 

5.  Study  the  cities  of  Boston,  Chicago.  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco as  type  cities  of  the  east,  the  interior,  the  south,  the  west  re- 
spectively. Compare  each  city  with  other  cities  of  importance.  In 
making  a  study  of  the  cities  named  use  Rocheleau's  Geography  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,"  pages  199-231. 

A  suggestive  outline  for  study  of  Boston.  Make  outlines  for  study 
of  other  cities.  Boston:  (a)  A  description — location,  size,  settlement, 
character  of  people,  principal  buildings,  streets,  (b)  Its  importance  as 
a  railway  center,  shipping  port  and  port  of  entry,  manufacturing  cen- 
ter, literary  center,    (c)  Reasons  for  its  growth  and  development. 

SEVENTH  GRADE  B 

1.  Frye's  "  Complete  Geography,"  pages  42-60  and  complete  from 
page  160.  See  Tarr  and  McMurry's  for  following  subjects:  Asia, 
pages  385-414;  Africa,  416-437;  Australia  and  Islands,  439-451.  Use 
also  Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers.  See  outline  given  under  fourth 
grade  A.  Also  Rocheleau's  "  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry," 
pages  363-396. 

2.  Give  frequent  reviews  in  geography  of  the  United  States.  Drill 
pupils  on  names  of  states  in  various  groups,  their  capitals  and  large 
cities.  Compare  United  States  with  other  countries.  For  comparisons 
see  Tarr  and  McMurry's,  pages  453-464. 

SEVENTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Text — Frye's  "  Complete  Geography." 

2.  Special  study  of  western  and  southern  Europe.  Discuss  vari- 
ous trade  routes  leading  from  Europe. 
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3.  A  study  of  various  places  in  North  America  and  South  America 
connected  with  early  history  of  America. 

4.  Review  products  of  United  States.  For  such  review  use  Frye's 
"  Complete  Geography,"  Rocheleau's  "  Geography  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry," pages  33-179,  and  Toothaker's  "  Raw  Materials." 

5.  Make  a  study  of  the  Appalachian  mountain  system.  Extent, 
ranges,  ridges,  height,  width,  states  crossed,  states  bordering,  source 
of  what  rivers,  coastal  plains  at  base  of  mountain  system,  minerals, 
gas,  oil,  scenery,  crossed  by  what  railroads,  effect  upon  history,  com- 
pared with  Rocky  mountain  system,  and  the  Andes  mountain  system. 
See  Brigham's  "  Geographic  Influences." 

6.  Review  geography  of  states  east  of  Mississippi  river. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  B 

1.  Text — Frye's  "  Complete  Geography." 

2.  A  study  of  the  government  of  United  States  and  comparisons 
with  the  governments- of  other  countries,  especially  countries  of  Europe. 
Rulers  and  titles. 

3.  Capitals  and  important  cities  of  all  countries. 

4.  Commerce.  (a)  Foreign  and  domestic.  Nations  engaged 
with  U.  S.  in  foreign  commerce,  (b)  Transportation.  Trunk  lines, 
water  routes,  ocean  routes,  telephone,  telegraph,  cable,  (c")  Time — 
Time  belts,  international  date  line.  (d)  Commercial  maps.  Rail- 
road maps,  product  maps,  surface  maps,  rainbelt  maps.  Use  Roche- 
leau's "  Geography  of  Commerce  and  Industry,"  Toothaker's  "  Raw  Ma- 
terials," Brigham's  "  Geographic  Influences." 

5.  A  careful  study  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  Extent,  rivers  flowing 
into  Mississippi,  navigable  rivers,  climate  of  valley,  products,  indus- 
tries, occupations  of  people,  states  in  basin,  cities.  Exploration  and 
settlement  of  Mississippi  basin.  Its  history  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. A  comparison  of  the  Mississippi  basin  with  other  large  river 
basins  of  the  world.  See  Tarr  and  McMurry's,  pages  103-130.  Use 
questions,  pages  128-130  in  Tarr  and  McMurry's  Complete  Geog- 
raphy." 

EIGHTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Text — Frye's  "  Complete  Geography." 

2.  A  study  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Basin  and  Pacific  states.  Ex- 
ploration, settlement  and  development.  See  Brigham's  "  Geographic  In- 
fluences." 

3.  Geography  of  dependencies  of  United  States.  See  Tarr  and 
M'cMurry. 

4.  Geography  of  Illinois.    See  text  and  Tarr  and  McMurry. 

5.  Review  geography  of  locations  as  given  in  fifth  grade  A.  Ex- 
tend the  work.  Review  products  of  United  States.  Se2  Rocheleau, 
Toothaker  and  Tarr  and  McMurry. 


HISTORY 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 

The  history  work  of  these  grades  must  be  very  simple  and  intro- 
duced incidentally  with  the  regular  work  of  the  grades.  Some  sugges- 
tions may  be  gathered  from  the  following  outline: 

1.  Indian  Life — Hiawatha,  wigwam,  making  of  wigwam,  utensils  and 
furniture,  childhood  of  Hiawatha,  his  food  and  clothing,  mode  of  Indian 
travel,  method  of  Indian  writing. 

2.  Eskimo — ^House,  the  Igloo,  appearance  of  the  country,  day  and 
night  there,  plants  and  animals  of  the  cold  country,  dress  of  the  people, 
weapons,  occupations,  mode  of  travel,  food  and  furniture. 
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3.  Children  of  the  desert — Home,  appearance  of  country,  plants  and 
animals,  dress  of  people,  occupations,  modes  of  travel,  food,  furniture. 

4.  Holidays,  (a)  Thanksgiving  Day — Mayflower,  Plymouth  Rock, 
Samoset  and  Squanto,  first  winter.  Thanksgiving.  Use  Whittier's  "  Child 
Life"  and  appropriate  songs,  (b)  Christmas — First  Christmas  legend 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Christopher.  "  Tiny  Tim,"  by  Dickens,  "  Fir  Tree," 
by  Hans  Andersen,  (c)  New  Years — "  Story  of  the  Year,"  by  Hans 
Andersen,  and  the  "  Little  Match  Boy,"  by  the  same  author,  (d)  Patriotic 
Days;  Washington's  birthday — Tell  story  of  Washington.  Memorial  day 
— Tell  the  story  of  Lincoln. 

5.  Stories,  (a)  Stories  of  Pilgrims  and  first  Thanksgiving  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  (b)  Stories  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  in  February, 
(c)  Stories  of  great  men — Garfield  as  a  canal  boy;  Lincoln  as  a  farm 
boy;  Longfellow  as  the  children's  poet.  Develop  love  of  country  and  tell 
stories  in  simple  and  interesting  manner. 

THIRD  GRADE  B 

1.  Primitive  life  as  pictured  in  Tree  Dwellers,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
Cave  Men,  In  Field  and  Pasture,  Hunting  and  Fishing,  Seven  Little 
Sisters;  study  appearance  of  country,  dwellings,  their  light,  fuel,  furnish- 
ings, food,  clothing,  mode  of  travel,  defense,  government. 

2.  Stories  of  Pilgrims,  First  Thanksgiving. 


THIRD  GRADE  A 

History  of  Elgin 

Hints  for  the  Development  of  the  Subject. — Long,  long  ago,  before 
there  were  any  houses  and  streets  here,  what  should  we  have  found 
if  we  could  have  seen  the  place? 

Look  about  you.  Was  that  hill  there?  Was  the  river  here?  What 
difference  can  you  see  between  then  and  now?  Were  there  any  people 
here?  Who  were  they?  Where  did  they  live?  How  do  you  know  that 
Indians  lived  here.  What  tribe  lived  here?  What  is  the  head  man  of 
a  tribe  called?  What  became  of  these  Indians?  What  wild  animals 
lived  here  on  the  prairies  and  along  the  river  banks?  What  was  the 
river  called  by  the  Indians?  Ans. — It  was  called  "  Annemosing,"  which 
means     place  of  the  young  foxes." 

Shabbona. — Shabbona  was  a  Pottawatorriie  chief.  While  quite  young 
he  traveled  extensively  with  a  band  of  roving  Indians.  His  knowledge  of 
the  country  was  wonderful.  He  fought  against  the  whites.  The  great 
Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,  was  his  friend.  After  Tecumseh  was  killed, 
Shabbona  never  again  fought  against  the  white  people. 

He  was  a  noble  Indian  and  was  called  the  Peace  Chief  of  his  tribe. 

He  settled  in  DeKalb  Co.  before  the  Giffords  came  west. 

About  four  years  before  the  Giffords  came,  an  Indian  chief,  named 
Black  Hawk,  made  up  his  mind  to  drive  the  white  settlers  from  this  part 
of  the  country. 

He  called  an  Indian  council.  Shabbona  was  a  member  of  the  council. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Black  Hawk.  He  tried  to  persuade  the  great  chief 
to  let  the  white  settlers  alone.    Black  Hawk  would  not  listen  to  him. 

Shabbona  left  the  council  secretly.  He  and  members  of  his  family 
set  out  immediately  to  warn  the  settlers. 

Shabbona  himself  warned  the  white  people  along  the  banks  of  our 
Fox  river  and  up  as  far  as  Geneva  Lake.  ^  Many  heeded  the  friendly 
warning  and  escaped  the  toinahawk  and  knives  of  Black  Hawk  and  his 
cruel  braves. 

Shabbona  was  blamed  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion — on  pleas  that 
he  was  a  traitor  to  his  tribe.  His  reply  was,  "  I  do  not  like  Black  Hawk. 
He  is  ambitious  and  cruel.    I  have  lived  long  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
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friendship  with  the  whites.  I  love  them  and  their  children.  I  hate  baby 
killing  and  women  scalping.  I  know  that  Black  Hawk  will  fail  in  the  end." 

Shabbona's  band  consisted  of  about  twenty-five  of  his  relatives.  He 
sometimes  went  with  his  neighbors  on  the  long  overland  journey  to 
Chicago.  (Why  long?)  He  was  always  an  agreeable  and  sociable  com- 
panion. 

All  Indians  are  fond  of  roving.  In  1849  Shabbona  and  his  band 
went  to  Kansas,  where  they  remained  three  years. 

While  he  was  gone  the  government  declared  his  land  forfeited  and 
sold  it  the  same  as  other  vacant  land. 

On  his  return  finding  his  old  home  gone,  he  was  very  sad  and 
broken  in  spirit.  He  camped  one  night  in  the  timber  which  had  once 
been  his  own.  The  man  who  owned  it  gave  him  a  severe  scolding  for 
cutting  a  few  poles  to  make  his  tent  and  burning  some  old  wood.  Broken 
hearted  he  left  Shabbona  Grove  forever. 

He  went  to  Morris,  Illinois,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1859. 
He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  cemetery  at  Morris. 

He  was  a  noble  Indian.  By  saving  the  lives  of  the  whites  he 
endangered  his  own  life,  for  some  of  the  Indians  threatened  to  kill  him 
and  made  two  attempts  to  carry  out  the  threat.  They  killed  his  son, 
his  nephew  and  hunted  him  down  as  though  he  had  been  a  wild  beast. 

State  Road  of  Elgin. — In  1835  the  northern  part  of  our  state  was 
inhabited  by  Indians  and  wild  animals.  While  the  savages  were  still 
numerous  the  cabins  of  settlers  began  to  appear — ^first  on  the  margin  of 
the  groves  which  fringed  the  streams  and  then  further  out  on  the  broad 
prairies. 

James  T.  and  Hezekiah  Gifford. — In  the  fall  9f  1834  James  T.  and  his 
brother  Hezekiah  made  arrangements  for  a  trip  to  the  west,  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  place  for  their  future  home — Hezekiah  with  a 
view  of  getting  a  farm,  and  James  T.,  hydraulic  water  power.  They  left 
central  New  York  about  the  first  of  February,  1835,  with  a  span  of 
horses,  a  wagon,  some  tools,  etc.,  the  usual  outfit  of  the  emigrant  for 
commencing  improvements  in  the  west. 

The  same  day  that  they  arrived  in  Chicago  they  left  their  wagon  and 
started  on  horseback  along  the  Indian  trail  for  Milwaukee.  They  took 
with  them  on  the  trip  some  provisions,  tools  and  blankets.  They  found 
no  white  settlers  along  the  route,  although  they  had  expected  to  find 
some. 

The  whole  country  had  been  burned  over  the  previous  fall  by  the 
Indians.  Their  provisions  were  soon  exhausted;  the  weather  became 
cold  for  camping.  They,  however,  persevered  and  reached  Milwaukee 
river.  But  they  found  no  good  farming  land  and  the  water  power  already 
claimed.  They  concluded  to  go  west  to  the  waters  of  the  Fox  river  and 
go  down  to  the  white  settlement  on  its  banks.  They  sent  their  horses 
back  to  Chicago  by  a  friend. 

As  soon  as  they  could  get  some  pork  and  bread  from  the  Indian 
traders  and  some  directions  in  regard  to  the  trails  to  lead  them  to  Fox 
river  they  started.  They  took  with  them  a  small  pocket  pistol  with 
which  to  strike  fire  and  a  light  axe  for  cutting  fuel. 

After  much  difficulty  from  the  diverging  and  branching  off  of  trails 
their  running  out,  and  the  hunting  up  of  new  ones,  they  at  last  reached 
the  Fox  river. 

They  now  became  apprehensive  that  their  provisions  would  fail  before 
they  could  reach  a  white  settlement.  They  put  themselves  upon  an 
allowance.  They  toasted  a  very  small  piece  of  pork  on  a  stick  and  took 
a  piece  of  bread  for  a  meal. 

The  windings  of  the  river  and  the  circuitous  trails  following  it  led 
them  tO'  travel  a  much  greater  distance  than  would  have  been  necessary 
had  -they  understood  the  country.  Their  eyes  were  kept  strained  and 
their  minds  alert  to  discover  some  mark  of  the  white  man. 

One  evening  after  a  pleasant  day  appearances  indicated  an  approach- 
ing storm.    Our  travelers  saw  at  some  distance  in  front  of  them  on  the 
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banks  of  the  river,  some  small  enclosures.  They  hurried  on  with  high 
hopes  of  finding  a  house  near  in  which  they  could  get  shelter  for  the 
night.  On  approaching  the  first  one  James  T.  Gifford  discovered  it 
was  laid  up  of  split  stuff  about  four  feet  by  six  feet  and  covered  with 
the  same  material.  He  was  very  much  surprised  when  on  turning  up 
the  puncheon  to  see  a  full  grown  Indian  corpse.  On  examining  each 
of  the  others  they  found  them  tombs  for  the  dead.  No  habitation  or 
mark  indicating  a  settlement  was  found.  The  prospect  for  the  night 
was  truly  gloomy,  (The  place  was  where  the  village  of  McHenry  is 
now  located.)  The  thunder  begaji  to  roll  over  them,  and  the  lightning 
flashed  around  them,  as  they  hastily  gathered  some  sticks  and  struck 
a  fire  with  the  pistol.  Fortunately  the  rain  was  not  of  long  duration 
and  they  succeeded  in  keeping  their  fire  going. 

That  night  they  ate  the  last  of  their  food.  They  had  no  apparatus 
with  which  to  catch  a  fish  or  kill  a  bird.  They  had  no  means  of  knowing 
how  far  it  was  to  a  settlement. 

The  following  morning  came  off  clear  and  pleasant.  They  found  their 
pistol  burned  except  the  irons.  It  was  no  further  use  to  them.  They 
started  on  their  way  fasting. 

While  crossing  the  prairie  in  the  forenoon  they  discovered  as  far  in 
advance  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  white  speck  which  seemed  to  be  in 
motion.  They  thought  at  first  it  was  a  white  loon,  but  soon  discovered 
by  its  motion  it  was  not  a  bird.  After  watching  it  and  traveling  towards 
it  for  some  time  with  the  utmost  interest  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  man,  with  his  coat  off,  in  a  white  shirt.  Their  steps  uncon- 
sciously quickened.  They  soon  discovered  that  it  was  really  a  man 
swinging  a  maul  splitting  rails.  It  was  truly  cheering  to  them  to  again 
meet  a  white  man  who  could  speak  English. 

This  man  took  them  to  the  house  of  his  employer,  Mr.  Gillilan. 
Here  the  weary  travelers  stayed  until  the  next  day.  They  were  treated 
with  true  Virginian  hospitality  by  Mr.  Gillilan.  (This  place  is  now 
Algonquin.)  After  their  rest  they  traveled  fourteen  miles  down  the 
Fox  river  to  the  present  site  of  Elgin. 

On  their  arrival  James  T.  made  an  examination  on  each  side  of  the 
river  between  Little  Woods  (within  the  present  limits  of  St.  Charles) 
and  Tyler  creek.  Being  pleased  with  the  many  springs  and  brooks  in 
the  vicinity,  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  river  and  the  prairie  ground,  and 
the  surroundings,  the  brothers  made  their  selections  of  land. 

The  Giffords  having  learned  from  John  Gillilan  that  William  Welch 
was  living  at  the  head  of  Little  Woods,  they  went  to  his  place.  They 
reached  there  on  Friday  evening,  April  3,  1835,  and  had  a  supper  of 
pounded  corn. 

The  next  day  they  returned  to  their  claims.  On  April  6,  David  and 
Thomas  R.  Welch  drove  one  of  their  father's  breaking  teams  (three  yoke 
of  oxen)  to  Elgin.  They  broke  a  small  piece  of  land,  cut  a  few  trees, 
split  some  rails,  and  fenced  in  about  twenty  feet  square  of  the  plowed 
land  and  sowed  wheat. 

James  T.  Gifford  built  for  himself  a  log  house.  He  built  it  on  what 
is  now  Prairie  street,  part  of  the  cabin  being  situated  in  the  triangular 
park,  corner  of  Villa  and  Prairie  streets.  (Teacher  and  pupils  visit  site, 
if  possible.) 

He  laid  claim  to  the  land  still  known  as  the  James  T.  Gifford  plat 
of  Elgin.  (Find  on  the  city  map.)  Hezekiah  Gifford  took  up  a  tract  of 
land  including  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  National  Watch  Factory. 

Mrs.  Hezekiah  Gifford. — In  the  spring  of  1835  Mrs.  Hezekiah  Gifford 
joined  her  husband  in  the  west.  For  six  weeks  she  was  the  only  white 
woman  in  the  settlement.  She  received  many  visits  from  the  Indians. 
They  were  great  beggars.  Sometimes  they  would  bring  fish  and  game 
which  they  would  offer  to  exchange  for  flour. 

Once  when  Mrs.  Gifford  was  alone  in  her  little  cabin  a  band  of  twenty 
Indians  walked  in.  One  of  them  tried  to  take  some  flour  without  her 
consent.     She  was  very  afraid,  but  gave  the  would-be  thief  such  a 
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push  that  he  almost  fell  down.  This  pleased  the  Indians  and  made  them 
shout  with  laughter.  They  soon  after  went  away,  but  came  back  with 
Mr.  Gifford,  who  gave  them  all  the  flour  he  thought  that  he  could  spare. 

The  First  Mill. — The  first  crop  of  corn  had  been  gathered  in.  The 
nearest  mills  were  at  Dayton  and  at  Joliet.  These  mills  were  continually 
crowded  with  customers.  Grain  was  often  stored  in  them  for  a  week, 
awaiting  the  proper  time  for  grinding. 

Mr,  James  T.  Gifford,  equal  to  the  emergency,  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  substitute  for  pulverizing  the  grain  nearer  home.  He  con- 
structed his  mill  by  hollowing  out  an  immense  stump  to  form  a  mortar 
and  fitting  within  a  huge  stone  (pestle),  A  long  pole  was  attached  to 
this  stone.  The  pole  was  balanced  upon  a  post  like  the  old  well  sweeps. 
The  stone  was  raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  this  pole. 

This  mill  ground  slowly,  but  not  exceedingly  fine.  It  served  its  pur- 
pose, however,  for  some  time. 

Mode  of  Constructing  House. — The  cabins  were  built  of  unhewed 
logs.  They  consisted  of  one  or  two  rooms.  The  roofs  were  of  shingles 
two  feet  long  or  more.  The  shingles  were  split  from  oak  logs.  There  being 
no  nails  in  the  settlement  these  shingles  were  bound  down  by  poles  laid 
across  them.  These  poles  extended  the  full  length  of  the  roof.  The 
first  binding  pole  and  the  nearest  to  the  eaves,  was  held  in  its  place  by 
resting  upon  two  or  more  wooden  pins  driven  through  the  shingles.  The 
entire  row  of  poles  were  held  in  position  by  the  pins  underneath  the 
lower  one. 

The  floors, 'when  they  had  any,  were  of  puncheon  (a  log  or  slab  with 
the  face  smoothed).  The  doors  were  made  of  the  same  material  and 
hung  upon  wooden  hinges. 

Name. — Elgin  during  the  first  few  months  of  its  existence  was  known 
as  "State  Road." 

It  is  said  that  James  T.  Gifford  startled  his  brother  and  sister-in-law 
one  day  by  saying,  "What  shall  we  call  the  town?"  Mrs.  Gifford,  start- 
ing with  surprise,  replied:  "  Call  the  town?  Where  is  the  town?  "  "  Well," 
said  James  T.,  "never  mind;  I  have  a  name  for  it,  and  a  short  one, 
Elgin."  Mrs.  Gifford  ventured  to  ask  as  soon  as  she  recovered  from  her 
astonishment  if  they  really  supposed  stages  would  ever  run  here.  "  To 
be  sure,  we  do,"  both  brothers  replied, 

James  T,  went  to  Washington  at  his  own  expense  in  order  to  present 
inducements  for  a  small  mail  route  through  this  place.  He  was  very  suc- 
cessful and  the  place  formerly  known  as  State  Road  became  legally  Elgin. 

In  1837  Mrs.  Hezekiah  Gifford  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  stages 
pass  into  Elgin  in  one  day. 

The  first  house  in  West  Elgin  was  built  on  West  Chicago  street.  The 
lot  is  now  owned  by  the  Brethren  Publishing  House.  The  second  house 
was  built  on  South  street  by  S.  J.  Kimball. 

The  Kimballs  were  very  much  interested  in  the  little  hamlet  and 
set  about  employing  and  developing  its  resources. 

A  dam  was  built  across  the  river.  Why?  Mr.  Kimball  built  a  mill- 
race  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  Mr,  Gifford  one  on  the  east  side, 
Mr.  Kimball  put  up  a  saw-mill  on  the  west  side  near  the  dam  and  Mr, 
Gifford  a  grist-mill  on  the  east  side  at  the  head  of  the  race. 

In  1838  Dr,  Joseoh  Tefft  built  the  first  frame  house  in  the  place,  upon 
the  land  now  occupied  by  the  City  Hall, 

There  was  no  bridge  across  the  river.  People  were  obliged  to  wade 
if  they  wished  to  cross  the  river.  This  was  not  always  convenient.  A 
bridge  was  erected  about  two  years  after  the  first  settlers  made  their 
homes  in  Elgin. 

The  First  Road  and  the  First  Celebration. — The  settlers  began  to 
feel  the  need  of  a  road  to  the  outer  world  and  one  was  laid  out  to 
Meacham's  Grove  (Bloomingdale).  It  was  such,  however,  that  it  was 
hard  to  follow  unless  strict  attention  was  given  to  the  blazed  trees 
through  the  woods  and  the  ploughed  furrows  across  the  prairies.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1836,  several  yoke  of  oxen  were 
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attached  to  a  fallen  tree  at  Elgin  and  the  settlers  turnnig  out  en  masse, 
drove  them  to  a'  point  half  way  between  the  two  places,  leaving  a  deep 
track  the  entire  way  and  were  there  met  by  a  delegation  from  the  Grove 
with  a  similar  path  marker.  Upon  meeting  the  two  parties  joined  in  a 
grand  Independence  dinner  of  corn  cake,  cold  bacon  and  coffee. 

^  Miss  Harriet  Gifford. — The  first  sermon  in  Elgin  was  read  by  Miss 
Gifford  in  her  brother's  log  cabin  the  first  Sunday  after  the  arrival  of 
James  T.  Gifford's  family.  Miss  Gifford  also  taught  the  first  school  in 
this  same  little  cabin. 

The  First  Post  Office  Transportation.— This  same  little  cabin  (not 
20  ft.  square)  was  the  first  post  office  as  well  as  church,  school  house, 
courthouse  and  tavern.  The  postal  department  consisted  of  a  small  box 
about  the  size  of  a  chalk  box,  which  was  kept  on  the  top  of  a  cupboard. 
Patrons  were  waited  on  by  any  member  of  the  family  who  might  be 
present.  If  all  the  members  were  absent  the  patron  took  his  own  letter 
from  the  box  and  left  twenty-five  cents.  In  that  early  day  postage  was 
payable  when  mail  matter  was  delivered  and  was  twenty-five  cents  on 
every  letter.  The  mail  was  carried  on  horse  back  once  in  two  weeks 
from  Chicago  to  Galena,  passing  through  Elgin.  Later  stage  coaches  ran 
through  Elgin  every  week  and  later  still  every  day,  carrying  passengers 
as  well  as  mail. 

These  stage  coaches,  belonging  to  the  Fink  and  Walker  line,  always 
stopped  at  a  tavern  called  "  Tibbals,"  on  Chicago  street,  where  the  Con- 
gregational church  now  stands.  They  stopped  in  order  to  give  the  driver 
and  passengers  an  opportunity  to  get  dinner. 

The  horses  which  had  been  driven  from  Chicago  were  exchanged  for 
fresh  horses  which  were  driven  on  to  Galena.  Locate  Galena  and  Chi- 
cago. 

Teams  of  horses,  but  oftener  of  oxen,  were  used  to  draw  the  lumber 
wagon,  the  only  vehicle  owned  by  the  early  settlers.  There  were  but 
few  of  these.  Men  were  often  obliged  to  build  their  own  wagons  out  of 
materials  found  here.  Some  of  the  wagons  built  in  those  early  days 
consisted  of  wheels  made  from  large  logs  cut,  some  12x16  inches  long, 
through  which,  at  the  center,  were  holes  to  receive  the  axle  trees.  Their 
approach  was  announced  by  loud  shrieks  as  the  wheels  turned  round. 
It  is  said  that  whole  families  rode  to  church  in  these  noisy,  home-made 
wagons.  One  day  three  lads  who  lived  in  Dundee  wanted  to  visit  Elgin. 
There  was  but  one  horse.  One  boy  rode  part  of  the  way,  then  tied  the 
horse  and  walked  on.  Then  one  of  the  two  boys,  when  they  reached  the 
horse,  got  on  and  rode.    The  third  boy  rode  into  Elgin. 

Inventors  and  Inventions. — An  inventor  is  a  man  who  by  thinking 
finds  out  a  new  way  of  doing  a  thing. 

Mr.  James  T.  Gifford  found  out  by  observing  and  thinking  that  a 
plough  share  made  of  steel  would  do  better  work  than  a  wooden  one. 

Mr.  Philo  Sylla  found  out  by  seeing  and  thinking  that  a  jointed  sickle 
bar  on  a  reaper  would  be  better  than  a  straight  sickle  bar. 

The  First  Steel  Plow.— At  the  time  that  Mr.  James  T.  Gifford  was 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  city  of  Elgin,  other  men  of  courage  and 
enterprise  from  the  eastern  states  were  purchasing  land  and  founding 
other  towns  in  northern  Illinois. 

After  building  their  log  cabins  the  first  work  was  to  prepare  the  land 
to  receive  the  seed  brought  with  them  from  their  eastern  homes. 

This  was  in  most  places  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  as  their  farming 
implements  were  few  and  rudely  made,  and  the  soil  very  hard  to  break 
and  soften.  It  is  not  strange  that  whenever  these  pioneers  met,  the  con- 
versation should  turn  to  the  discussion  of  farming  implements  and  when- 
ever there  was  an  improvement  made  the  men  for  miles  around  gathered 
to  see  how  it  worked. 

One  year  there  was  a  State  Fair  held  at  Ottawa  and  Mr.  Gifford 
attended,  as  did  most  of  the  pioneers. 

The  observation  and  the  discussion  of  the  plows  exhibited  led  to 
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the  offering  of  a  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  plow  that  should  do 
the  best  work  at  the  Fair  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Gifford  had  noticed  that  heads  of  screws  which  fastened  the 
wooden  plough  share  were  polished  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  soil 
until  they  were  very  bright  and  smooth,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  if 
the  plough  share  could  be  made  of  steel  it  would  be  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  clumsy  wooden  ones.  He  determined  to  try  the  experiment  if 
he  could  procure  the  metal.  Accordingly  upon  his  return  to  Elgin  he 
stopped  in  Chicago  in  search  of  plates  of  steel,  but  found  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  send  east  for  them.- 

After  giving  them  ample  time  to  arrive  he  returned  to  Chicago  and 
was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  they  were  not  there.  He  could  not 
wait  longer  for  the  steel  if  he  was  to  finish  his  plow  in  time  to  exhibit 
at  the  Fair.  Just  as  he  was  starting  back  to  Elgin  he  learned  of  a  steel 
boiler  that  was  not  in  use  which  he  could  probably  get.  After  purchas- 
ing that  boiler  he  returned  home  and  went  to  work  in  earnest. 

He  was  just  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  his  plow — when  he  heard 
the  horn  announcing  the  approach  of  the  stage  coach  on  the  day  that  he 
was  to  go  to  Ottawa.  He  loaded  his  plow  on  the  coach  and  climbing  up 
after  it  started  for  the  Fair. 

There  were  a  number  of  plows  on  exhibition,  and  each  exhibitor  was 
given  a  half  an  acre  of  land  for  the  trial  of  his  plow. 

Great  interest  was  shown  in  Mr.  Gifford's  new  idea  and  many 
gathered  around  to  see  it  and  see  how  it  would  work. 

At  the  first  trial  it  was  a  disappointment,  but  Mr.  Gifford  knew  no 
such  word  as  fail,  so  persevered,  and,  after  he  had  ploughed  around  a 
few  times  the  plow  was  polished  by  the  soil  and  it  was  pronounced  a 
decided  success.  He  triumphantly  bore  away  the  prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars  and  the  honors  of  having  made  the  first  steel  plow. 

Returning  to  Elgin  he  immediately  began  to  build  the  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  steel  plows.    His  factory  was  started  August,  1845. 

The  Jointed  Sickle-bar. — This  invention  by  Mr.  Sylla  is  said  to  have 
benefited  the  farmer,  as  much  or  more  than  any  other  piece  of  ma- 
chinery. 

At  the  time  of  the  invention,  1850,  four-horse  machines  for  cutting 
grain  were  just  coming  into  use.  Before  this  the  farmer  had  used  a 
tool  very  much  like  a  scythe,  called  a  sickle,  to  cut  his  grain.  This  new 
machine  had  a  long  sickle-bar.    This  bar  was  broken  on  a  machine. 

It  was  taken  to  Mr.  Gifford's  machine  shop  for  repairs.  Mr.  Sylla 
saw  that  though  broken  the  parts  were  held  together  by  a  few  slivers 
of  steel.  The  thought  came  to  his  mind  to  put  a  joint  into  the  bar.  After 
putting  the  joint  in  the  machine  it  was  tried  in  a  field  on  a  farm  where 
the  McKinley  schoolhouse  now  stands.    It  proved  a  success. 

The  First  Railroad. — In  1850  the  Galena  and  Chicago  Union,  now  the 
Northwestern  Railroad,  reached  Elgin.  The  trains  used  to  run  about 
fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  first  depot  was  where  Mr.  Hart's  drug  store 
now  stands.  The  first  milk  sent  to  Chicago  by  rail  from  Elgin  was 
brought  to  the  depot  upon  an  ox  cart,  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen. 

James  T.  Gifford,  Elgin's  Founder. — The  early  settlers  of  Elgin  gave 
it  a  sturdy  character  for  they  were  men  of  Christian  stamina,  business 
enterprise  and  sagacity. 

James  T.  Gifford  was  a  generous-minded  man.  He  regarded  all  men 
as  brothers.  He  was  always  mindful  of  the  rights  of  others.  He  made 
all  welcome  to  his  cabin  home.  He  gave  generously  to  school  and 
churches.  He  died  in  1850.  All  Elgin  mourned  the  loss  of  their  genial 
friend. 

FOURTH  GRADE  B 

1.  History  of  Illinois.    See  "  History  of  Illinois  "  below. 

2.  Correlate  geography  and  history.  In  studying  various  races  tell 
stories  of  the  Japanese  and  their  growth.  In  studying  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  tell  stories  of  fighting  for  independence,  Liberty  Bell, 
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minute-men,  Lexington,  Concord,  Paul  Revere,  crossing  the  Delaware, 
etc.  In  the  study  of  the  .compass  tell  story  of  Columbus  and  discovery 
of  America. 

EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Early  Inhabitants. — The  red  man,  or  Indian,  lived  in  Illinois  for 
hundreds  of  years  before  the  white  man  came.  He  knew  the  haunts  of 
every  bird  and  wild  animal  and  could  imitate  their  cries.  When  hunting 
he  could  follow  the  trail  of  any  animal  in  the  thick  forest  and  never  get 
lost.  He  could  steal  upon  his  prey  so  quietly  that  even  the  animals 
could  not  hear  him. 

Occupations. — The  Indian's  chief  occupations  were  hunting  and  war- 
fare. His  weapons  were  the  bow  and  arrow,  the  Indian  club  and  the 
tomahawk.  In  warfare  he  always  surprised  his  enemies.  He  would 
shoot  from  behind  trees  or  bushes,  or  stealthily  attack  his  foes  at  night 
when  sleeping.  He  would  set  fire  to  their  wigwams  or  houses  and  as 
they  rushed  forth  would  spring  upon  them  and  strike  them  down  with 
the  tomahawk. 

The  Indian  hunted  to  get  food  for  himself  and  family.  As  wild  ani- 
mals go  from  place  to  place  where  food  is  plenty  the  Indian  hunter  was 
compelled  to  roam  about  in  search  of  them.  He  lived  chiefly  upon  game 
but  never  killed  more  than  he  wanted  for  food. 

The  Indian  woman  did  most  of  the  work.  She  carried  the  heavy 
loads,  dried  the  meat,  prepared  the  food,  made  the  skins  into  clothing 
an^  took  care  of  the  children.  She  cultivated  the  land  by  digging  it 
with  shells  and  pointed  sticks  and  raised  pumpkins,  beans,  tobacco,  and 
Indian  corn  or  maize.  Her  granary  for  storing  foods  for  winter  use  was 
a  rude  cave  in  the  earth.  Her  mill  for  grinding  corn  consisted  of  two 
stones  between  which  she  pounded  the  grains  of  corn  into  a  coarse  meal. 

Shelter. — Some  of  the  houses,  called  wigwams,  or  tepees,  made  by  the 
Indians  living  in  this  part  of  the  country  were  made  by  setting  poles 
in  a  row  in  the  ground  and  bending  them  over  and  covering  them  with 
skins.  They  were  shaped  something  like  the  wagons  of  the  early  set- 
tlers. Others  were  cone-shaped,  made  by  setting  the  poles  in  a  circle 
and  bringing  them  together  at  the  top  and  covering  the  whole  with 
skins.  A  wigwam  had  no  windows;  a  fire  was  built  in  the  center  and  the 
smoke  found  its  way  out  through  an  opening  at  the  top.  These  tepees 
were  usually  built  near  together,  forming  a  village,  which  was  surrounded 
by  a  stockade  made  by  driving  posts  in  the  ground  very  close  together. 
See  picture  on  page  91,  Pioneer  History  Stories.    Make  on  sand  pan. 

Transportation. — Rivers  made  it  easy  for  the  Indian  to  travel  from 
place  to  place  in  search  of  game  or  in  pursuit  of  his  enemy.  When 
traveling  by  land  he  always  followed  the  trail  of  the  bufifalo  or  deer. 
But  he  usually  traveled  by  water  and  carried  his  canoe  from  one  stream 
to  another.  For  this  reason  the  canoe  was  built  both  light  and  strong. 
It  was  usually  made  of  birch  bark  stretched  over  a  light  framework. 

The  dug-out  was  another  boat  used.  It  was  made  from  a  pine  log 
about  twenty  feet  long  and  two  or  three  feet  wide.  The  Indian  hollowed 
it  out  by  burning  out  part  of  the  inside  and  scraping  off  the  charred 
parts  with  a  stone  tool.  It  took  about  three  weeks  to  make  one  of  these 
boats.  Large  dug-outs  were  used  in  war  time  and  would  carry  from 
thirty  to  forty  warriors.  A  small  one  would  carry  about  six  people.  The 
Indian  never  ventured  far  from  shore  with  these  boats. 

Snow  shoes  which  look  something  like  tennis  rackets  were  a  great 
help  in  traveling. 

Families. — The  Indians  were  divided  into  great  families,  each  speak- 
ing the  same  language.  One  of  these  great  families  was  called  the  Algon- 
quin. Many  of  the  Indians  that  lived  in  Illinois  belonged  to  the  Algon- 
quin family.  ,         ,  • 

Read  to  pupils  selections  from  Boone  as  a  Hunter  and  Settler  m 
Kentucky  and  Pioneer  History  Stories. 

Make  a  chart  showing  tools,  weapons,  boats,  etc,,  ysed  by  Indians. 
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Pioneers. — After  the  Revolutionary  War  many  soldiers  who  had 
come  into  the  Illinois  country  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia  liked  it  so 
well  they  decided  to  stay.  They  wrote  to  friends  telling  them  about 
this  country  with  its  rich  soil  and  large  rivers.  This  made  others 
wish  to  move  west. 

The  pioneer,  like  the  Indian,  often  used  the  great  rivers  for  travel- 
ing from  place  to  place.  When  new  settlers  came  to  this  country 
some  of  them  came  down  the  rivers  on  flat  boats  called  arks.  Others 
came  in  great  covered  wagons  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses.  These  wagons 
were  called  "  prairie  schooners."  There  were  few  roads  and  no  bridges 
and  sometimes  trees  had  to  be  cut  down  to  make  room  in  the  woods 
large  enough  for  the  wagons  to  pass  through.  Sometimes  a  wagon 
wheel  would  get  into  a  rut  and  the  whole  family  would  have  to  get 
out  and  help  lift  it  out.  When  they  came  to  a  stream,  if  it  were  too 
deep  to  ford,  they  built  a  raft  and  loaded  the  family,  the  cattle,  and 
wagons  onto  it,  and  by  using  long  poles  for  paddles,  pushed  it  across 
the  river.  Usually  several  families  traveled  together  and  in  that  early 
day  you  might  often  see  eight  or  ten  "  prairie  schooners "  traveling 
one  behind  the  other. 

Food. — At  night  they  would  camp  and  build  a  big  bonfire  and  cook 
their  food  over  it.  The  boys  and  their  father  had  been  on  the  lookout 
all  along  the  way  for  game.  Often  their  rifles  would  bring  down  a  deer 
or  squirrel  or  rabbit  and  sometimes  they  would  travel  farther  into  the 
woods  to  shoot  a  bear.  Out  on  the  prairies  they  saw  buffalo  almost 
every  day  and  sometimes  they  killed  one  of  them.  They  found  prairie 
chickens  and  quail  and  wild  turkeys  and  ducks  in  abundance,  so  they 
were  pretty  sure  to  have  plenty  of  good  meat  for  supper. 

They  had  learned  from  the  Indians  how  to  cook  the  meat  before 
an  open  fire  by  piercing  a  chunk  with  a  pronged  stick  (instead  of  a 
fork)  and  holding  it  on  the  windward  side  of  the  fire  near  the  blaze  till 
it  was  thoroughly  roasted. 

While  the  men  and  boys  were  preparing  the  camp  and  building  the 
camp  fire,  the  mothers  prepared  a  "Johnny  cake."  It  was  made  of  corn 
meal  mixed  with  milk  or  water,  with  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  fat  from 
the  cooking  meat.  When  all  was  stirred  well  it  was  spread  out  on  a 
flat  board  called  a  "journey  board  "  and  placed  very  near  the  fire  to  bake. 
Sometimes  the  children  were  able  to  find  berries  or  nuts  and  this  com- 
pleted the  supper. 

The  Camp. — After  supper  all  gathered  about  the  camp  fire  and  sang 
songs  or  told  stories.  One  of  the  party  always  stood  guard,  watching  in 
all  directions  lest  some  Indian  come  upon  them  and  do  them  injury  or 
steal  the  horses  or  cattle. 

Sometimes  the  cattle  would  stray  from  the  camp  and  be  gone  for 
days.  When  the  horses  were  turned  loose  to  feed  upon  the  rich  grass, 
a  bell  was  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  leader.  Its  noise  would  guide 
the  owner  to  the  spot  where  the  horses  had  strayed  during  the  night. 
The  horses  were  usually  hobbled  so  they  could  not  wander  far  away. 
(Show  how  horses  are  hobbled.) 

The  women  and  children  slept  in  the  wagons,  but  the  men  and  boys 
wrapped  in  their  blankets  lay  down  about  the  camp  fire. 

The  journey  usually  occupied  several  months.  They  usually  chose 
the  bank  of  a  stream  for  the  location  of  their  new  home,  where  they 
could  get  good  water  and  wood  for  their  dwelling.  Trees  always  grow 
along  streams.  They  were  at  first  afraid  to  settle  on  the  beautiful 
prairies  because  of  a  green-headed  fly  which  swarmed  there  whose  bite 
was  poisonous  to  the  horses  and  cattle,  and  they  could  not  get  water 
easily,  or  the  timber  for  their  houses.  Then  the  sod  was  tough  and 
hard  to  break  with  their  rude  wooden  plows. 

Shelter. — When  the  pioneer  reached  the  place  where  he  wished  to 
build  his  home,  he  usually  cut  a  few  small  trees  and  made  a  half-faced 
camp.  This  was  a  sort  of  shed  built  of  logs  on  three  sides  and  the  other 
side  was  left  open  and  when  it  rained  it  was  closed  by  hanging  up  deer 
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skins.  The  roof  was  of  saplings  covered  with  bark.  A  great  bonfire 
was  built  before  the  open  side  when  the  weather  was  cold.  In  this  camp 
the  new  settler  and  his  family  lived  till  they  could  chop  down  enough 
trees  to  build  a  log  cabin.  Many  a  cabin  was  built  without  a  window 
and  when  the  door  was  shut  received  no  light  save  that  which  came 
down  the  chimney  which  formed  the  fireplace.  Where  window  spaces 
were  left,  if  the  settler  was  too  poor  to  buy  glass,  they  were  covered 
with  greased  paper,  which  let  the  light  through,  but  could  not  be  seen 
through.  The  door  was  made  of  planks  with  leather  or  wooden  hinges. 
There  was  no  knob  or  lock,  but  instead  there  was  a  wooden  latch  on 
the  inside,  which  could  be  lifted  by  a  person  on  the  outside  by  pulling 
a  leather  strip  which  came  through  a  hole  in  the  door  and  hung  down. 
The  floor  was  made  of  "  puncheons  "  or  planks  split  from  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  and  laid  with  the  round  side  down. 

(Compare  with  James  T.  Gifford  house.) 
Occupations. — The  pioneer  seems  to  have  been  "Jack  of  all  trades" 
for  he  built  his  own  house  and  barn,  made  his  own  tools  and  wagons 
and  even  the  harness  for  his  horses.  He  raised  his  own  food,  his 
sheep  furnished  wool  which  his  wife  and  daughters  spun  and  wove 
and  made  into  clothes.  He  made  his  own  butter  and  often  ground  his 
own  grain. 

He  cultivated  the  ground  with  a  hoe  and  cut  grass  with  a  scythe. 
He  cut  his  wheat  and  oats  with  a  cradle  and  threshed  them  with  a  flail. 
(Compare  with  the  work  of  the  farmer  of  today.) 

(Make  chart  showing  implements  used  by  farmer  and  his  family  in 
the  early  day,  compared  with  those  used  today.) 

Lighting. — The  earliest  mode  of  lighting  was  by  pine  knots  of  pitch 
pine.  They  were  obtained  from  stumps  of  pine  trees  which  had  been 
cut  in  winter  when  the  sap  was  in  the  roots  and  in  the  spring  it  started 
up  again  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  great  tree.  It  having  been  cut 
away  the  sap  saturated  the  stump.  When  they  burned  slices  of  pitch 
pine  they  usually  placed  it  in  a  corner  of  the  fireplace  on  a  flat  stone 
as  tar  dropped  as  it  burned  and  made  a  black  sooty  smoke. 

A  better  light  was  obtained  from  tallow  candles.  From  the  milkweed, 
the  children  gathered  the  silk  down,  which  was  woven  into  wicks.  These 
wicks  were  attached  to  candle  rods  by  twisting  them  strongly  one  way, 
then  doubled,  and  the  loop  slipped  over  the  candle  rod.  This  rod  was 
a  small  stick  or  strong  wire  about  eight  inches  long.  This  rod,  with  its 
rows  of  wicks,  was  dipped  into  melted  tallow  or  wax,  allowed  to  cool  and 
dipped  again  and  again  until  the  candle  was  the  thickness  desired. 

A  better  method  of  making  candles  was  to  run  the  melted  tallow  into 
molds. 

Oil  lamps  were  also  used.  They  were  open,  urn-shaped  vessels 
which  held  the  oil  and  a  wick  was  placed  in  it  resting  on  one  side  of  the 
vessel,  which  was  usually  made  of  pewter  or  brass. 

If  fire  became  extinguished  in  a  home  it  was  a  tiresome  task  to 
relight  it  unless  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  own  a  flint-lock  rifle. 
With  this  they  could  set  the  powder  on  fire  with  the  tiny  spark  made 
by  the  flint-tipped  hammer  striking  a  steel  plate,  but  if  they  did  not  have 
the  rifle  at  hand,  they  had  to  work  away  striking  a  bit  of  flint  with  steel 
and  catch  the  spark  in  a  bit  of  tinder  or  punk. 

(Compare  with  lighting  today.) 

Recreations. — The  pioneers  had  many  "merry  makings."  If  mis- 
fortune overtook  the  settler  the  whole  neighborhood  turned  out  to 
help  gather  his  harvest,  or  plow  his  land.  While  the  men  worked  in  the 
field,  their  wives  who  had  gone  with  them  prepared  a  big  dinner  usually 
served  on  long  tables  out-of-doors.  After  dinner  they  spent  the  time  in 
playing  games  or  visiting.  Often  they  would  have  a  horse-race  or  a 
wrestling  match. 

They  were  good  story  tellers  too.  The  children  listened  attentively 
when  stories  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  of  Indian  battles  or  of  hunt- 
ing wild  animals  were  told  by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  pioneer  days. 
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The  young  people  would  ride  for  miles  to  attend  a  "  corn-husking  " 
or  "  apple  bee  "  or  "  quilting."  There  was  usually  quite  as  much  fun  as 
work  on  such  occasions.  After  the  work  was  finished,  to  the  music  of 
a  squeaking  fiddle,  the  merry  makers  danced  until  the  early  morning 
hours.  Then  the  horses  were  "  hooked  up,"  and  with  much  noise  and 
laughter  the  company  separated. 

The  church  or  "  meeting-house  "  was  the  common  meeting  place  for 
all  classes,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for  visiting.  Usually  the  families 
who  went  to  church  would  take  their  dinners  with  them  and  stay  all 
day.  -.  . 

Letters. — The  expense  of  carrying  mails  made  postage  so  high  that 
but  few  letters  were  written.  A  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  on  a  let- 
ter was  not  uncommon.  There  were  no  envelops  and  no  postage  stamps. 
The  letters  were  folded  and  sealed  with  sealing-wax.  The  person  who 
received  the  letter  always  paid  the  postage.  (Postage  stamps  were 
first  used  in  the  U.  S.  about  sixty  years  ago.) 

Lincoln's  Early  Life  in  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois — Pioneer 
History  Stories. 

Make  chart  using  cuttings,  drawing  or  pictures  from  magazines  or 
newspapers. 

FOURTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Biography  of  Columbus,  (a)  Home — parents,  occupation  of  fa- 
ther, house  and  furniture,  garden,  school,  studies,  maps,  (b)  Environ- 
ment— Genoa,  situation,  streets,  cathedrals,  windows,  paintings,  Campo 
Santo,  palaces,  halls,  wars,  fairs,  (c)  Begins  life  work.  Study  of  maps 
and  charts,  makes  living,  monasteries,  before  Spain  and  Portugal,  Palace 
of  Alhambra.  (d)  Voyages.  Preparation  for  first  voyage,  ships,  com- 
pared with  present  ships,  on  ocean,  discovery,  return,  settlement  in 
Hayti,  death,  burial,  (e)  Value  of  Discovery.  Make  comparisons  of 
America  with  other  countries. 

2.  Miles  Standish.  Marquette  and  Joliet.  Franklin.  Washington. 
Robert  Fulton.  Lincoln. 

References:  Wilson's  History  Reader.  Pratt's  The  Beginner's  Book. 
Montgomery's  Beginner's  History.    Pioneer  History  Stories. 

FIFTH  GRADE  B 

1.  The  work  will  consist  largely  of  biography.  Use  "  Pioneer  History 
Stories  "  and  other  supplementary  history  books.  Outline  for  pupils  the 
work  of  the  pioneers  studied.  Boone,  George  Rogers  Clark,  Robinson, 
LaSalle,  Lewis  and  Clark. 

2.  The  Indian.  Tribes,  habits,  mode  of  living,  language,  religion, 
numbers,  number  at  present  time,  where  now  living,  friendly  Indians, 
Cinfriendly  Indians. 

3.  Correlate  history,  geography  and  language.  Use  Gordy  and 
Mowry. 

FIFTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Review  work  of  fifth  grade  B.  The  work  will  consist  largely  of 
biography.  Emphasize  important  periods  in  American  history  in  study 
of  lives  of  great  men.  Also  in  study  of  important  periods,  select  impor- 
tant historical  characters  and  make  a  study  of  their  lives  and  their 
work.    Study  the  period  largely  through  the  lives  of  great  men. 

2.  Period  of  Exploration — Columbus,  Ponce  de  Leon,  DeSoto,  Ra- 
leigh, John  Smith,  Henry  Hudson,  Marquette  and  Joliet. 

3.  Period  of  Settlement — John  Smith,  Marquette,  Pilgrims,  Miles 
Standish,  Roger  Williams,  King  Philip,  William  Penn. 

4.  Lessons  from  the  lives  of  great  inventors — Edison,  Morse,  Whit- 
ney, Fulton. 

5.  Use  Mowry's  "  First  History  of  United  States,"  Gordy's  "  Ameri- 
can Leaders  and  Heroes/'  Gordy's  "  American  Explorers,"  "  Four  Great 
American  Inventors," 
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SIXTH  GRADE  B 

1.  Review  work  of  fifth  grade  A. 

2.  Continue  study  of  history  through  lives  of  men.  Following  the 
periods_  of  exploration  and  settlement  as  outlined  in  previous  semester 
the  period  of  struggle  for  independence  will  be  considered. 

3.  Struggle  for  liberty.  Franklin,  Washington,  Putnam,  Pontiac,  Pat- 
rick Henry,  Boston  Tea  Party,  Paul  Revere,  Gen.  Warren,  Jefferson, 
Nathan  Hale,  Valley  Forge,  La  Fayette,  Paul  Jones,  Robert  Morris, 
Marion. 

4.  Use  Mowry's  First  History  of  United  States  and  Gordy's  Leaders 
and  Heroes. 

5.  Make  children  familiar  with  some  of  the  stories  of  Greece.  Solon, 
Miltiades,  Leonidas,  Themistocles,  Socrates.  Alexander  the  Great, 
Demosthenes  and  others  if  time  permits.    See  "  Famous  Men  of  Greece." 

SIXTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Continue  study  of  history  through  biography.  Following  period 
of  struggle  for  liberty  as  given  in  sixth  grade  B  take  up  the  period  of 
the  republic. 

2.  Period  of  the  republic  to  1820.  Daniel  Boone,  Eli  Whitney,  Ful- 
ton, Hamilton,  Jefferson,  Tecumseh,  Perry's  Victory,  Henry  Clay,  Web- 
ster, Andrew  Jackson. 

3.  Story  of  slavery.    Lincoln  and  Grant. 

4.  For  numbers  2  and  3  use  "  Four  American  Inventors  "  and  Gordy's 
"  American  Leaders  and  Heroes." 

5.  Make  children  familiar  with  some  of  the  stories  of  Rome.  Hora- 
tius,  Cincinnatus,  Marcus,  Sulla,  Pompey,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Augustus,  Nero, 
Constantine  the  Great,  others  if  time  permits.  Use  "  Famous  Men  of 
Rome." 

SEVENTH  GRADE  B 

1.  Use  some  of  the  best  stories  of  English  history  and  English  life. 
King  Alfred,  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  VIII,  Cromwell,  Elizabeth, 
Wilberforce,  Gladstone,  Victoria,  others  if  time  permits.  Use  Blaisdell's 
"  Stories  of  England." 

2.  Make  children  familiar  with  some  of  the  stories  of  the  middle 
tius,  Cincinnatus,  Marcus,  Sulla,  Pompey,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Augustus,  Nero, 
Great,  Canute.  William  the  Conqueror,  Peter  the  Hermit,  Robert  Bruce, 
Marco  Polo,  William  Tell,  Arnold  von  Winkelried,  Joan  of  Arc,  Guten- 
berg, others  if  time  permits.    See  "  Famous  Men  of  Middle  Ages." 

SEVENTH  GRADE  A 

1.  Text — ^U.  S.  History  by  one  of  three  following  authors:  Mont- 
gomery, Fiske,  Gordy.  U.  S.  history  to  close  of  American  Revolution. 
The  principal  topics  are  the  American  Indian,  discovery,  exploration, 
settlements  along  the  Atlantic,  French  and  Indian  wars,  development  of 
colonies,  the  revolution  and  the  formation  of  the  confederation. 

2.  Suggestive  outlines  for  study  of  Virginia  and  New  England.  Make 
outline  for  other  colonies. 

Virginia:  Soil  and  climate;  charter  of  the  London  Company;  settle- 
ment of  Jamestown;  aims  of  the  colonists;  idleness,  sickness,  lack  of 
food;  John  Smith;  Pocahontas;  the  second 'charter;  reforms  of  Governor 
Dale;  the  first  colonial  assembly;  tobacco  culture,  negro  slavery,  inden- 
tured servants;  Governor  Berkeley;  tyranny  of  Charles  II;  Indian  attacks, 
Bacon's  rebellion;  products,  commerce,  education,  mode  of  life. 

New  England:  Puritans  and  Pilgrims;  why  the  Pilerims  left  Holland; 
the  Mayflower  compact;  settlement  at  Plymouth,  sufferings  of  the  set- 
tlers, relations  with  the  Indians;  why  the  Puritans  left  England;  settle- 
ment at  Salem;  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  its  charter,  settlements  at 
Boston  and  its  vicinity;  the  town  meeting,  the  voters;  Roger  Williams, 
his  banishment,  settlement  of  Rhode  Island;  Thomas  Hooker,  settlement^ 
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at  Hartford  and  in  its  vicinity,  kind  of  government  established;  New 
Haven  and  Saybrook  settlements,  the  Pequot  War;  Connecticut  colonies 
united;  persecution  of  the  Quakers;  witchcraft  delusion;  New  England 
confederacy;  King  Philip's  War;  the  Andros  government  and  its  over- 
throw; education;  occupations;  commerce. 

-3.  Spend  little  time  on  minor  intercolonial  wars.  Emphasize  impor- 
tance French  and  Indian  war. 

4.  Under  development  of  'Colonies  treat  travel  and  communication, 
manufacture's,  commerce,  restrictions  on  manufactures  and  commerce, 
life  in  the  New  England  town,  life  on  the  southern  plantation,  education 
in  various  parts. 

5.  In  study  of  the  Revolution  the  time  should  be  spent  upon  causes, 
campaigns,  decisive  engagements,  and  organization  of  the  confederation. 
Emphasize  only  important  events,  engagements  and  campaigns. 

6.  Civil  government.  Dole's  "  The  American  Citizen."  Read  and  dis- 
cuss Part  I.  Observe  different  forms  of  colonial  government  in  colonial 
history.  In  what  particulars  were  these  forms  unsatisfactory?  Com- 
pare government  of  our  township  with  the  New  England  township  and 
our  state  government  with  colonial  government. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  B 

1.  American  history  from  Revolution  to  1830.  Montgomery's,  Fiske's 
or  Gordy's  History  of  United  States. 

2.  Important  topics  are  the  critical  period,  the  constitutional  con- 
vention, the  organization  of  the  United  States  government  under  the 
constitution  and  growth  under  the  constitution  including  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

3.  Note  beginning  and  development  of  American  institutions  such  as 
speakership  of  House  of  Representatives,  cabinet,  judiciary,  protective 
system,  revenue. 

4.  Civil  government.  Dole's  "The  American  Citizen,"  Parts  II  and 
III.    Use  a  good  outline. 

EIGHTH  GRADE  A 

1.  American  history  from  1830  to  present  time.  Montgomery's, 
Fiske's  or  Gordy's  "  History  of  United  States." 

2.  Some  of  the  important  topics  are:  coming  of  Jackson,  territorial 
expansion,  slavery  problem,  civil  war,  reconstruction,  United  States  bank, 
financial  system,  civil  service,  protective  system,  growth  of  the  con- 
stitution, etc. 

3.  In  study  of  civil  war  discuss  great  campaigns,  important  engage- 
ments, important  generals,  reasons  why  South  failed.  Make  a  study 
of  Vicksburg,  Gettysburg,  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea  and  Richmond. 

4.  Suggestive  outline  for  Lincoln's  administration.  Carefully  out- 
line all  history  work. 

Lincoln's  Administration,  1861-1865 — Secession.  (a)  Preliminary 
Events — Sumter;  call  for  volunteers. 

(b)  Defense  of  Washington — Bull  Run;  Peninsular  campaign; 
Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah;  seven-days'  battles;  LSe's  first  invasion; 
Lee's  second  invasion — Gettysburg;  Grant  before  Richmond;  Early's 
raid;  Sheridan's  raid. 

(c)  Blockade — foreign  relations. 

(d)  Opening  of  the  Mississippi;  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson;  bat- 
tle of  Shiloh;  surrender  of  New  Orleans;  capture  of  Vicksburg. 

(e)  The  Negro — emancipation  proclamation;  negro  soldiers. 

(f)  Sherman's   campaign — capture  of  Atlanta;  march  to   the  sea. 

(g)  Close  of  War — fall  of  Richmond;  surrender  of  Lee;  capture 
of  Jefferson  Davis;  death  of  Lincoln. 

(h)  Results — settlements  of  the  questions;  secession,  slavery, 
strength  of  government. 

5.  Note   growth   of  American   governrnental   institutions   such  as 
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cabinet,  speakership,  judiciary,  civil  service,  voting  system,  suffrage, 
equality,  protective  system,  revenue. 

6.  Civil  government.  Dole's  "  The  American  Citizen."  Read  and 
discuss  Parts  IV  and  V.  Review  civil  government  using  good  out- 
line on  the  constitution.  See  pages  25-42  appendix.  Emphasize  pow- 
ers of  congress. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

FIRST  GRADE 

1.  Care  of  the  body,  (a)  Cleanliness — clothes,  shoes,  feet,  hands, 
face,  neck,  ears,  hair,  teeth,  etc.  Use  of  door  mat.  (b)  Correct 
positions — walking,  standing,  sitting,  breathing,  (c)  Food  and  drink 
— wholesome  food  and  pure  water;  what  animals  eat;  what  children 
should  and  should  not  eat;  cheerfulness  at  meal  time;  water  the  natural 
drink;  tea  and  coffee  not  good  for  children;  individual  drinking  cups, 
(d)  Clothing — summer  and  winter  clothing;  damp  and  dry  clothing; 
clothing  of  birds  and  squirrels  and  other  common  animals.  (e) 
Dangers — excessive  eating,  green  fruits,  too  many  sweetmeats.  (f) 
Sleep — needed  by  children,  by  everybody;  needed  by  animals;  time 
needed  by  children,  middle  aged  people  and  by  old  people,  (g)  Play- 
ing— playing  of  young  animals;  play  necessary  for  'children;  teach 
games  and  train  to  be  fair,  to  avoid  anger,  selfishness,  and  rudeness. 

2.  The  Five  Senses.  (a)  Sight — use;  guard  against  close  work 
and  poor  light;  how  a  blind  man  reads.  (b)  Hearing— ^training  in 
quick  and  accurate  hearing;  how  hearing  may  be  injured;  how  a  deaf 
man  talks,  (c)  Feeling — purpose  of  feeling,  (d)  Smelling — use;  good 
and  bad  air;  odors,  (e)  Taste — a  guide  to  what  is  and  what  is  not 
good  to  eat.  (f)  Interest  the  children  in  the  wonderful  organs  that 
serve  these  senses;  emphasize  their  importance  and  show  how  we  may 
care  for  them  and  how  we  may  improve  their  powers. 

3.  External  parts  of  the  body  (a)  Head — crown,  back,  sides,  face, 
difference  in  the  faces  of  good  and  bad  people,  hair,  ears,  care  of  hair 
and  ears,  forehead,  temples,  cheeks,  chin,  eyes,  care  of  eyes,  brow,  lids, 
lashes,  nose,  mouth,  lips,  (b)  Trunk — breast,  back,  shoulders,  care  of 
the  shoulders,  sides,  waist,  hips,  (c)  Limbs — arm,  upper  arm,  elbow, 
fore  arm,  wrist,  hand,  parts  of  hand,  care  of  hands,  leg,  thigh,  shin, 
knee,  ankle,  foot,  parts  of  foot,  care  and  dress  of  feet. 

SECOND  GRADE 

1.  Review  the  work  of  the  previous  grade. 

2.  What  our  bodies  do.  Think,  talk,  move,  rest,  sleep,  play,  eat, 
drink,  breathe,  laugh,  cry,  sing,  write,  work. 

3.  Tissues  of  the  body,  (a)  Skin — use;  parts;  care.  (b)  Mus- 
cles— where  found;  use  of  muscles;  color  of  muscles;  effect  of  exer- 
cise; many  muscles  or  few  muscles,  (c)  Tendons — where  found;  uses 
of  tendons;  color  of  tendons.  (d)  Bones — uses  of  bones;  shapes  of 
bones;  how  are  bones  protected. 

4.  Senses,  (a)  Eye — visible  parts  of  the  eye  and  their  uses;  tears; 
why  we  should  see  accurately;  care  of  the  eyes;  danger  from  the  use 
of  poisons,  (b)  Ear — what  we  learn  through  hearing;  distinguish  be- 
tween high  and  low,  soft  and  loud,  agreeable  and  disagreeable  sounds, 
(c)  Voice — why  cultivate  pleasant  tones;  danger  in  screaming;  effect 
of  bad  air.  (d)  Nose — what  facts  are  learned  by  smell  alone;  other 
uses  of  the  nose;  use  of  handkerchiefs;  colds  from  breathing  impure 
air.  (e)  Touch — where  the  sense  of  touch  is  located;  distinguish  be- 
tween objects  that  are  hard,  soft  rough,  smooth,  etc.;  Helen  Keller. 

5.  How  we  may  help  our  bodies.  Healthful  food,  healthful  drink, 
sleep,  ventilation,  cleanliness,  proper  exercise,  proper  clothing. 
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THIRD  GRADE 

1.  Child's  Book  of  Health  in  hands  of  teacher.  Review  work  of 
previous  grades. 

2.  (a)  Bones — the  framework  of  the  body.  Compare  with  frame- 
work of  house,  bones  of  oyster,  the  skull,  (b)  The  skeleton.  I.  Bones 
of  head,  skull.  II.  Trunk.  Shoulder  blade,  backbone,  ribs,  hips.  Ill  . 
Limbs.  Fore-arm,  upper  arm,  hand,  wrist,  upper  leg,  lower  leg,  ankle, 
foot,    (c)  Joints,    (d)  Care  of  bones. 

3.  Muscles.  How  they  do  their  work.  Strong  by  use.  Exercise 
makes  blood  flow  faster.  Contractio-n  of  muscles.  Exercise,  value  of 
and  how  to  take  it.    Care  of  muscles. 

4.  Foods.  Why  we  need  to  eat,  flesh  making  foods,  heat  giving 
foods,  salty  foods,  water,  unwholesome  drinks,  digestion  of  food,  why 
we  should  eat  wholesome  foods,  some  of  the  proper  things  to  eat,  some 
hints  about  eating, 

5.  Blood.  The  river  of  life,  heart  as  a  pump,  exercise  helps  cir- 
culation, care  of  the  circulation. 

6.  Breathing.  How  we  breathe,  why  we  breathe,  air  changed  by 
breathing,  bad  air  makes  us  ill,  how  to  get  pure  air. 

7.  Skin.    Use  of  skin,  bathing,  proper  clothing. 

8.  Rules  of  health.  Why  we  should  keep  well,  care  of  parts  of 
body,  care  of  eyes,  ears,  teeth. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

1.  Text,  Jewett's  "Good  Health."    Pages  1-89. 

2.  Air.  Pure  air  necessary,  oxygen,  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta, 
things  that  spoil  air,  how  air  moves,  amount  of  air  needed,  drafts  in 
and  out  of  rooms,  how  to  get  fresh  air,  ventilation  of  rooms. 

3.  Disease.  Microbes,  microbes  spoil  fruit,  necessity  of  keeping 
clean,  disease  given  by  Inicrobes. 

4.  Sleep.  Why  needed,  how  to  sleep,  rules  about  sleeping,  habits 
of  sleeping. 

5.  Eyesight.  Dangers  of  eyesight,  uses  of  eye-lids  and  eye-brows, 
the  place  of  the  lamp,  rubbing  eyes  with  hands,  proper  print,  proper 
light,  proper  direction  of  light. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

1.  Text,  Jewett's  "  Good  Health."    Pages  89-170. 

2.  Ear.  Catches  sound  waves,  care  of  ear-drum,  ear  should  not 
be  hit,  cold  in  the  ear.    Study  illustration  of  ear. 

3.  Care  of  body.  Treatment  of  finger  nails,  care  of  hair,  care  of 
head,  care  of  skin,  bathing. 

4.  Breathing.  Use  of  nose,  lining  of  nose,  health  of  nose,  work 
of  lungs,  windpipe,  division  of  windpipe,  purification  of  blood  in  lungs, 
dust  and  smoke  in  lungs,  work  of  cilia. 

5.  Teeth.  Growth,  number  of  teeth,  what  the  teeth  do,  clean  teeth, 
nerve,  bone  and  enamel. 

6.  Eating.  What  to  eat,  when  to  eat,  how  to  eat,  how  much  to 
eat,  eating  and  drinking. 

7.  Exercise.  Increases  breathing  and  circulation,  develops  muscles, 
increases  appetite,  induces  sleep,  dispels  nervousness. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

1.  Text,  Jewett's  "Town  and  City."  Complete  book.  Review  work 
of  previous  grades. 

2.  Living_  quarters.  Growth  of  cities,  crowding  of  homes,  results 
of  overcrowding,  present  reforms,  overcrowding  and  crime. 

3.  Public  sanitation.  Streets  clean  and  unclean,  streets  of  large 
cities,  street  sweepers,  street  cleaning  leagues,  garbage,  ashes,  rubbish, 
sweepings.  Use  made  of  garbage  on  Barrow  Island,  New  York.  Public 
parks,  playgrounds  and  baths. 
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4.  Fires.    Protection  from  fires,  fire-escapes. 

5.  Water.  Water  supply  for  cities,  waste  water,  plans  of  differ- 
ent cities  for  securing  water,  drinking  water  and  disease,  the  water 
problem,  use  of  rivers  for  sewage,  purification  of  water  and  sewage. 

6.  Prevention  of  disease.  In  Japanese  army,  increase  of  national 
vigor,  inspection  of  foods,  unclean  milk,  disease,  microbes,  epidemics, 
safeguards  against  epidemics,  Pasteur  treatment,  vaccination,  the  mos- 
quito, the  work  of  New  Orleans  and  Brookline,  Mass. 

7.  Tuberculosis.  Caused  by  microbes,  the  tubercle  bacillus,  poor 
air  increases  tuberculosis,  how  the  disease  spreads,  war  against  tuber- 
culosis, out-door  sleeping  rooms. 

8.  Care  of  sick.    Hospital,  dispensary,  ambulance. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

1  Text,    Jewett's  "The  Body  at  Work." 

2.  Bones  and  muscles.  Care  of  bones  and  muscles.  Muscles  con- 
tracting and  stretching.    The  making  of  the  muscle,  support  for  muscles. 

3.  Joints.    Uses,  value,  care. 

4.  The  Heart.  Pulse,  effect  of  exercise,  the  structure  of  the  heart, 
work  of  heart.    Parts  of  the  heart. 

5.  The  course  of  the  blood.    Veins,  capillaries,  arteries,  corpuscles. 

6.  Exchanges  along  the  tubes. 

7.  Things  that  injure  heart  action  and  circulation. 

8.  From  food  to  blood.    Gland  laboratories. 

9.  Clothing.    Protection  by  skin. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

1.  Text,  Baldwin's  "  Essentials  in  Physioloey."    Pages  105-177. 

2.  Note  books  of  some  kind  should  be  ke'pt  for  the  physiology 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  In  these  note  books  should 
be  entered  the  following:  (a)  Drawings  of  various  organs  and  tissues, 
cross  sections  and  longitudinal  sections  of  bones,  the  limb,  the  eye,  the 
head,  etc.  (b)  Diagrams  showing  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  diges- 
tion, skeleton,  nervous  system,  respiratory  organs,  arrangements  of 
nerves  of  the  special  senses,  etc.  (c)  Kinds  of  wounds  and  their 
treatment,  (d)  Accidents  and  their  treatment,  (e)  Poisons  and  their 
antidotes,  (f)  Such  other  matter  as  the  teacher  may  direct.  The  work 
of  this  grade  includes  the  study  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.  Study  the 
various  kinds  of  stimulants  and  the  various  kinds  of  narcotics  and  have 
some  of  the  most  im.portant  of  this  work  placed  in  the  note  books. 

3.  Digestion.  (a)  Nutrition — What  does  it  include;  composition, 
digestion  and  assimilation  of  foods.  Definition  of  a  food.  Classes  of 
foods;  nitrogenous  or  albuminous,  fat  and  mineral  foods.  What  each 
kind  of  food  supplies  to  the  body.  Sources  and  experimental  tests 
for  each.  Food  materials  in  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  meats,  milk 
and  eggs.  Unwholesome  foods,  indigestible  foods,  unripe,  overripe 
and  decayed  foods,  adulterated  foods,  injurious  drinks.  Principles  of 
selection  of  foods,  (b)  Various  drinks — Water;  forms  found  in  •  na- 
ture; necessity  for  water  in  the  body;  kinds  of  water — spring,  well, 
rain,  river,  salt,  mineral,  hard,  soft,  impure,  principal  sources  of  sup- 
ply— rain,  wells,  springs,  rivers,  lakes;  importance  of  pure  water  and 
pure  ice.  Tea  and  coffee;  sources,  properties.  Nourishing  drinks; 
milk,  chocolate,  cocoa,  cereal  drinks.  When  most  useful.  Refreshing 
drinks:  lemonade,  orangeade,  unfermented  fruit  juices,  fruit  syrups, 
(c)  The  digestive  system — The  alimentary  canal;  parts,  structure  and 
processes;  glands  and  digestive  properties  of  their  secretions.  (d) 
Hygiene  and  digestion — Amount  of  food;  as  affected  by  age,  activity, 
occupation,  climate,  etc.  Preparation  of  food.  Reasons  for  cooking. 
Importance  of  regularity,  moderation,  cheerfulness  and  mastication  in 
eating. 
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4.  Skin.  Uses,  appendages  of  skin,  uses  of  hair  and  nails,  glands, 
cleanliness,  clothing. 

5.  Nervous  system.  Harmonious  action  of  organs.  The  brain  as 
central  controlling  organ.  Co-operation  of  nerves,  spinal  cord  and 
ganglia.  Sympathetic  system  and  cerebro-spinal  system.  Sensory  and 
motor  nerves.  Parts  of  brain  and  wrappings  of  brain.  Kinds  of  mat- 
ter in  brain,  spinal  cord,  nerves.    Spinal  cord.    Reflex  action.  Habit. 

6.  The  eye.  Description  of  eye.  Care  of  eye.  A  study  of  parts 
of  eye. 

7.  The  ear.    Parts  of  ear.    Care  of  ear.    A  study  of  parts  of  ear. 

8.  Care  of  body,  (a)  Care  of-  sick  room.  Air,  noise,  cleanliness, 
temperature,  etc.  (b)  Emergencies — What  to  do  in  emergencies.  Burns, 
cuts,  wounds,  sprains,  nose  bleed,  cholera  morbus,  croup,  fits,  choking, 
sunstroke,  drowning,  etc.  Antidotes  to  poisons,  (c)  Bacteria  and  disease 
— ^Bacteria;  what  they  are,  effects,  how  they  enter  the  body,  different 
kinds,  how  the  body  destroys  them.  Antiseptics.  Blood  poisoning. 
Infectious  diseases.    Contagious  diseases. 


SPELLING 

GENERAL 

1.  Exercises  in  dictation  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  correct 
spelling  and  use  of  words,  marks  of  punctuation,  capitals,  etc.,  should 
be  given  frequently  as  a  part  of  the  spelling  or  language  work.  After 
the  sentence  has  been  dictated  there  should  be  no  interruption  by  the 
teacher  or  pupils.  Habits  of  strict  attention  should  be  cultivated  and 
an  opportunity  given  for  thought.  The  same  is  true  in  the  study  of 
the  spelling  and  other  lessons. 

Dictation  exercises  should  be  selected  for  a  definite  purpose. 

2.  Pupils  who  miss  words  should  be  required  to  look  them  up  and 
spell  them  correctly.  It  does  them  little  good  to  have  the  word  passed 
to  the  next  pupil.  It  is  much  better  to  require  pupils  to  write  five 
sentences  each  containing  the  misspelled  word  than  to  write  the  mis- 
spelled word  twenty-five  times. 

3.  Spelling  matches  between  classes  in  the  same  room  and  be- 
tween classes  in  different  rooms  should  be  held  frequently.  These 
should  be  so  conducted  that  the  poor  spellers  will  have  a  chance  to 
spell  as  long  as  the  good  ones. 

4.  A  short  exercise  in  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  practice  in  turn- 
ing quickly  to  a  word,  teaching  the  pupils  how  to  do  so  in  the  quickest 
way  possible,  should  be  given  occasionally. 

5.  Correct  pronunciation  is  an  aid  to  correct  spelling.  Pupils  should 
be  required  to  correctly  pronounce  each  word  before  attempting  to  spell 
it. 

Correct  pronunciation  is  as  important  as  correct  spelling.  A  large 
majority  of  people  talk  (pronounce)  much  more  than  they  write  (spell). 
Do  not  neglect  either  pronunciation  or  spelling. 

The  lessons  intended  for  pronunciation  in  Reed's  Word  Lessons  are 
especially  valuable  and  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  the 
author  intended  them.  If  this  is  done  thoroughly  there  will  be  less 
need  for  marking  words  in  the  reading  lesson  for  pronunciation.  The 
pupils  should  finally  gain  the  power  to  mark  words  independent  of  the 
spelling  book  and  dictionary. 

6.  Thorough  teaching  of  a  few  rules  for  spelling  is  doubtless  an 
aid  to  spelling,  but  the  rules  must  be  thoroughly  learned,  with  the 
applications,  and  then  applied  in  higher  grades  to  be  of  any  value. 

7.  Use  such  methods  as  will  train  pupils  in  the  "  Habit  of  exact- 
ness." If  a  pupil  habitually  misses  a  few  words  of  each  lesson  through- 
out his  school  life  of  eight  or  ten  years  he  receives  a  large  amount  of 
positively  bad  training  that  is  detrimental  to  him. 
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FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 

1.  Phonics,  (a)  In  first  grade  phonic  exercises  should  be  informal 
for  first  part  of  the  grade.  Drills  in  slow  pronunciation  should  be  giv- 
en until  pupils  readily  recognize  and  repeat  words.  Sounds  should  be 
given  with  accuracy,  (b)  In  second  grade.  Daily  drill.  Review  al- 
phabet by  name.  Teach  pupils  to  know  sounds  of  letters  by  associa- 
tion.   Slow  pronunciation  if  necessary.    Drills  on  combinations. 

2.  Spelling.  (a)  First  grade.  Word  building.  Blackboard  exer- 
cises in  copying  and  writing.  In  a  class  emphasize  oral  and  written 
spelling  of  easy  words.  Short  easy  dictation  exercises.  (b)  Second 
grade.  Oral  and  written  spelling  of  words  selected  from  the  first  20 
pages  of  Bouton's  Word  Building.  Much  blackboard  work.  Short 
sentences  as  well  as  words  dictated. 

3.  Word  lists  in  these  grades  should  be  carefully  selected  from 
the  reading,  language  and  science  work.  These  lists  should  be  careful- 
ly preserved  by  the  teacher  and  the  difficult  important  words  fre- 
quently reviewed.  "  One  trial  only "  should  be  given.  Give  frequent 
drills  in  dictation  exercises  and  filling  blanks  and  sentences.  In  the 
oral  spelling  drill  well  upon  articulation  and  pronunciation.  The 
teacher  may  develop  many  drills  from  words  taken  from  the  reader. 
For  "  m  "  in  the  word  "  men  "  substitute  b,  d,  h,  p,  t,  successively.  Again 
final  "e"  lengthens  the  vowel  e.  g.;  at,  ate;  rat,  rate;  hat,  hate;  can, 
cane;  man,  mane;  etc.  Also  two  vowels  coming  together  usually  give 
long  sound  to  the  first  e.  g. ;  beat,  meat,  dean,  hail,  pain,  tie,  etc.  The 
teacher  may  arrange  many  such  drills  which  will  be  useful  in  develop- 
ing the  vocabulary  of  the  pupil. 

THIRD   AND   FOURTH  GRADES 

1.  Note  carefully  suggestions  given  in  the  text  book.  Third  grade  B. 
Hunt's  Progressive  Speller  Part  I,  pages  9-21.  Third  grade  A,  pages 
21-32.    Fourth  grade  B,  pages  33-43.    Fourth  grade  A,  43-52. 

2.  Pupils  in  these  grades  delight  in  word  building.  Hence,  the 
reason  for  exercises  with  common  English  prefixes  and  suffixes.  Such 
exercises  are  intended  primarily  for  word  building.    Give  occasionally. 

3.  Phonics.  Continue  drills  in  phonics.  Introduce  diacritical  marks 
and  prepare  pupils  for  use  of  dictionary  in  latter  part  of  fourth  grade. 
Drill  on  words  often  mispronounced. 

4.  Use  both  oral  and  written  spelling.  Pupils  should  learn  well 
rules  in  speller.  Special  attention  to  spelling  in  all  written  work.  Give 
reviews  by  making  groups:  parts  of  a  house,  kitchen  utensils,  garden 
vegetables,  grains,  animals,  trees,  toys,  etc.  Also  groups  of  words  with 
same  endings:  sion,  tion,  cion;  us,  ous;  ur,  ir,  er;  ance,  ants. 

5.  In  fourth  grade  A,  teach  pupils  how  to  use  dictionary.  _  Much  of 
the  time  spent  upon  dictionary  is  wasted.  One-half  of  the  time  spent 
under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  the  teacher  will  _  accomplish 
more.  Begin  with  simple  words.  Do  not  require  much  dictionary  work 
in  this  grade. 

FIFTH   AND    SIXTH  GRADES 

1.  Note  carefully  suggestions  given  in  text  book.  Fifth  grade  B, 
Hunt's  Progressive  speller.  Part  I,  pages  52-65.  Fifth  grade  A,  pages 
65-80.  Sixth  grade  B,  Part  II,  pages  1-16.  Sixth  grade  A,  pages  16-32. 
Special  attention  to  spelling  in  composition  work. 

2.  Meaning,  growth  and  derivation  of  words  should  receive  at- 
tention. It  is  not  necessary  that  each  new  word  should  be  thus  studied 
but  enough  such  work  should  be  done  to  awaken  interest  and  to  enable 
the  pupil  with  the  aid  of  dictionary  to  study  the  spelling-  lesson  intel- 
ligently.   Insist  on  correct  pronunciation  and  clear  enunciation. 

3.  The  teacher  must  not  forget  that  one  of  the  mental  powers  de- 
veloped in  the  spelling  lesson  is  concentration.  To  this  end  direct 
pupils  in  the  study  period.    See  that  all  distracting  influences  are  re- 
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moved.  The  teacher  can  increase  the  efficiency  of  her  pupils  in  spelling 
by  teaching  them  how  to  study  a  spelling  lesson. 

4.  Most  of  the  spelling  should  be  written.  Oral  spelling  may  be 
used  occasionally  for  review  and  drills  in  pronunciation  and  articula- 
tion. In  such  work  insist  that  every  word  be  correctly  pronounced  and 
clearly  enunciated.  Indeed,  make  this  a  feature  of  all  oral  spelling. 
If  this  is  difficult  pupils  should  for  a  time  be  required  to  pronounce 
each  syllable.  The  teacher  should  be  sure  of  her  own  pronunciation. 
She  should  never  distort  a  word  to  assist  in  its  spelling.  Words  should 
be  pronounced  but  once  and  but  one  trial  allowed.  Make  this  rule  in- 
variable. 

When  possible,  either  give  the"  word  in  a  sentence  or  have  pupils 
do  so. 

Give  special  drill  upon  hard  words  and  the  pronunciation  of  those 
ordinarily  mispronounced. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 

1.  Note  carefully  all  suggestions  in  text  book.  Seventh  grade  B, 
Hunt's  Progressive  Speller,  Part  II,  pages  32-46.  Seventh  grade  A,  pages 
46-60.  Eighth  grade  B,  pages  60-78.  Eighth  grade  A,  pages  78-96.  Special 
attention  to  spelling  in  composition  work. 

2.  Frequently  drill  pupils  on  difficult  words  found  in  literature, 
geography,  history,  civil  government.    Review  work  of  previous  grades. 

3.  Teach  well  the  important  rules  of  spelling.  Make  lists  of  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes  and  teach  meaning  of  each. 


PENMANSHIP 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 

1.  Pencils  should  be  long  and  sharp.  Letters  should  at  first  be 
made  large.  Attention  should  be  given  to  position  of  paper,  manner 
of  holding  pencils  and  direction  from  which  light  strikes  the  paper. 
Pupil's  eyes  should  not  be  in  the  range  of  reflected  light. 

2.  Do  not  have  pupils  write  too  long  at  one  time.  Show  pupils 
how  to  make  the  letters  and  words  on  paper  as  well  as  on  the  board. 
Let  the  writing  exercise  extend  not  only  to  the  making  of  letters  and 
words  but  also  to  writing  sentences. 

3.  Large,  bold  exercises  with  pencil  on  unruled  paper  should  be 
given  so  that  the  muscles  of  the  arm  may  be  brought  into  play.  Insist 
upon  neatness. 

4.  The  correct  position  at  the  desk,  and  the  correct  method  of 
holding  the  pen,  are  vital  points,  during  the  first  grades,  and  these  two 
essentials  must  be  carefully  guarded  until  they  become  fixed  habits. 
This  being  done,  the  battle  is  half  won. 

5.  Base  all  work  upon  rational  method  in  primary  writing  by 
Bachtenkircher. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GRADES 

1.  Movement — Give  the  oval  exercises  of  various  styles.  Let  the 
pupils  practice  them  upon  the  blackboard  as  well  as  upon  practice 
paper,  the  teacher  counting  for  the  downward  strokes  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  movement.  Make  exercises  of  the  different  small  letters. 
Keep  the  exercises  simple,  but  put  vim  into  the  work.  See  that  the 
pupil  has  correct  conception  of  the  form  before  using  the  letter  as  a 
speed  exercise. 

2.  The  work  upon  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher  should  be  well 
executed  that  the  pupils  may  have  correct  examples  before  them  all  the 
tim^.    On  the  other  hand  the  teacher  should  see  that  the  pupil  always 
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does  the  very  best  and  cleanest  work  of  which  he  is  capable  and  accept 
nothing  short  of  that. 

3.  Figures — Starting  with  the  figure  1  as  a  unit,  the  figures  should 
be  taught  incidentally.  Make  figures  small.  Small  figures  are  more 
legible  than  large  ones.  In  all  the  work  of  mathematics  care  should 
be  taken  to  secure  the  habit  of  making  plain,  practical  figures  and  in 
all  blackboard  work  insist  upon  neatness  in  arrangement, 

4.  Small  Letters — Begin  with  the  short  letter  group  and  proceed 
to  the  more  difficult  groups.  Practice  upon  small  words  that  contam 
only  short  letters  at  first. 

5.  Always  insist  on  neatness,  not  only  in  the  writing  period  but 
also  in  the  other  work  of  the  grade.  Insist  also  on  economy  and  clean- 
liness in  the  use  of  material.  As  pen  and  ink  are  here  introduced  it  is 
necessary  to  give  especial  attention  to  carefulness  and  neatness. 

6.  Use  large,  bold  exercises  on  unruled  paper  to  develop  the  mus- 
cles of  the  arm.  In  the  fourth  grade,  special  attention  may  be  given 
as  to  how  forearm  movement  is  applied  to  making  exercises  and  letters. 

7.  Faust's  Practical  Writing. 

FIFTH  AND  SIXTH  GRADES 

1.  The  child  has  now  reached  the  period  at  which  writing  should 
be  studied  as  an  art.  The  first  work  of  succeeding  grades  is  to  secure 
smooth  and  rapid  movement. 

There  should  be  daily  drill.  For  common  practice,  use  practice  paper 
without  copies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term  have  each  pupil  write 
a  stanza  of  "  America,"  and  each  succeeding  month  re-write  it,  preserv- 
ing for  comparison.  These  may  be  pasted  upon  a  yard  of  black  cam- 
bric and  hung  around  the  wall  for  public  inspection. 

2.  Position.  See  that  the  pupils  sit  in  good  position.  No  weight 
of  the  body  should  rest  upon  the  arm  that  does  the  writing  but  the 
body  should  be  supported  by  the  muscles  upon  the  opposite  side.  For 
instance,  if  a  person  writes  with  the  right  hand,  the  left  foot  should 
rest  firmly  upon  the  floor  and  the  body  be  sustained  by  the  muscles  of 
the  left  side  of  the  body. 

3.  Movement.  Practice  the  muscular  or  forearm  movement.  This 
means  that  the  arm  should  move  upon  the  muscles  and  the  fingers  re- 
tain an  unchanged  position.  Have  pupils  place  the  forearm  upon  the 
desk  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  lying  flat.  Then,  without  moving  the 
arm,  close  the  hand  loosely,  bringing  the  first  joints  of  the  fingers 
upon  the  desk.  With  the  hand  in  this  position  move  it  back  and  forth 
as  far  as  possible  without  moving  the  sleeve.  This  constitutes  the 
muscular  movement — the  movement  of  good  penmanship.  Practice 
this  movement  several  minutes  each  day  with  nothing  in  the  hand, 
then  with  pen  or  pencil,  tracing  short,  straight  lines. 

After  a  few  exercises,  have  pupils  use  pen  and  ink,  making  a  straight 
hair-line. 

4.  Practice  the  following: 

I.  Stopping  and  starting  while  tracing  a  line. 

II.  Combination  of  straight  and  curved  lines. 

III.  Regular  flowing  movements  of  ovals. 

IV.  Counting  for  pupils  so  that  a  regular  movement  will  be  ac- 
quired. 

The  exercises  of  this  work  are  many  and  the  above  are  merely  sug- 
gestive. 

One  point  must  be  emphasized;  that  is,  an  exercise  is  valuable  in 
proportion  as  it  is  mastered.  Give,  therefore,  a  few  movements,  but 
master  them. 

Good  penmanship  can  be  acquired  only  by  persistent  practice  and 
this  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  success  of  pupils  will  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  practice  given  to  these  and  other  exercises. 

5.  Faust's  Practical  Writing. 
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SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 

1.  Continue  forearm  movement  through  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Do  not  allow  poorly  written  papers  in  any  line  of  work  to 
pass  unnoticed.  See  that  the  copy  book  covers  are  kept  unmarked  and 
clean. 

2.  The  formal  work  in  penmanship,  if  well  taught,  should  have 
been  finished  with  the  sixth  year,  leaving  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
for  practice  and  the  study  of  the  commercial  forms,  and  business  and 
social  correspondence.  Do  not  neglect  the  penmanship  side,  neither 
should  the  English  composition,  pimctuation,  etc.,  be  forgotten.  The 
striking  characteristics  of  good  work  along  this  line  are  what  might  be 
called  system,  which  includes  artistic  arrangement,  uniformity,  ac- 
curacy, etc. 

3.  Faust's  Practical  Writing. 


NATURE  STUDY 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 

1.  The  aim  of  the  nature  study  work  of  these  grades  is  not  so 
much  that  iniormation  may  be  given,  but  that  the  senses  of  the  pupils 
may  be  developed.  The  work  should  create  an  interest  in  nature;  in 
animals,  in  gardens,  in  plants  and  flowers,  etc.  The  work  should  be 
so  given  that  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  present  and  future  work  in 
geography,  literature  and  history. 

2.  The  conversational  method  should  be  used.  The  pupils  should 
feel  free  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  Detail  and  minute  descrip- 
tion must  not  be  expected  in  these  grades.  Pupils  should  be  taken 
to  fields,  wood  lots,  gardens,  places  where  animals  may  be  seen. 

3.  In  using  the  topics  for  study  in  these  grades  the  teacher  is  re- 
ferred to  "Nature  Study"  by  Holtz.  The  topics  should  be  taken  at 
suitable  times  of  the  year. 

I.  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  Growth,  how  cultivated,  gathering, 
keeping  or  preserving,  value,  how  prepared  for  use.  Special  topics: 
The  orchard,  the  garden,  nuts,  seeds,  the  market.  References:  "Agri- 
culture "  by  Goff  and  Mayne,  pages  137-142.  *'  Agriculture  "  by  Hatch 
and  Haselwood,  pages  177-185,  "Nature  Study"  by  Holtz,  pages  258- 
265. 

II.  Trees.  Beauty,  changes  with  the  season,  identification,  value  of 
trees,  common  trees,  the  leaves  of  various  trees.  References:  Holtz, 
358;  Goff  and  Mayne,  137. 

III.  Flowers.  Blossoming  of  flowers,  common  names,  fragrance, 
beauty,  abundance.  Make  a  special  study  of  some  common  flowers. 
References:  Goodrich,  128;  Goff  and  Mayne,  96. 

IV.  Animals.  Stories  of  animals.  Develop  love  for  animals  and 
an  interest  in  their  care.  Animals  as  pets  and  friends  of  children. 
References:  Holtz,  71.  ' 

V.  Birds,  Common  birds,  their  food,  habits,  migrations.  Why 
we  like  birds.    References:  Holtz,  81-99. 

VI.  Insects.  Common  insects,  useful  or  destructive,  their  food. 
The  caterpillar,  cocoon,  moth;  grasshopper  and  cricket;  fly  and  spider. 
References:  Holtz,  175-211. 

VII.  Useful  animals.  Ant,  earthworm,  frog,  toad,  birds.  Large 
useful  animals  as  the  horse,  cow,  sheep,  etc.  References:  Holtz,  246- 
171;  Goff  and  Mayne,  157,  159,  177. 

VIII.  Weather  study.  Changes  in  seasons,  effect  of  such  changes 
upon  plants,  animals,  people.  Frost  and  dew,  warm  weather  and  cold 
weather,  rain  and  snow,  migration  and  hibernation,  winds  and  clouds. 
Value  of  rain  and  sunshine. 
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IX.  Hygiene.  Talks  on  different  kinds  of  clothing.  How  to  keep 
clothing  clean.  Clean  bodies.  Bathing,  clean  hands  and  face,  teeth, 
nails,  combed  hair. 

THIRD  GRADE 

1.  Field  work  should  be  continued  and  the  previous  observations 
and  experiences  of  the  child  should  be  made  use  of.  The  conversation- 
al method  should  be  used  and  collections  made  by  the  pupils  must  be 
used.  The  nature  study  work  of  the  grade  should  be  a  preparation  for 
the  study  of  geography  and  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  language  work, 
history  and  drawing. 

2.  The  topics  in  the  course  should  be  presented  at  suitable  times 
of  the  year  and  the  outlines  may  be  extended  as  time  allows. 

3.  Topics  for  study. 

I.  Gardening.  Flowers:  Collections  of  common  flowers,  where 
certain  flowers  grow,  cultivation  of  flowers,  flowers  of  different  seasons. 
Vines  and  shrubs;  Ivy  and  woodbine,  berry  shrubs,  lilac.  Study  the 
potato:  How  planted,  where  does  it  grow,  importance  as  food,  starch 
in  the  potato,  kinds  of  potatoes,  how  potatoes  must  be  kept.  Refer- 
ences: Holtz,  258;  Goff  and  Mayne,  96.  Any  Botany.  Study  other 
garden  products. 

II.  Orchards  and  trees.  Identification  of  trees,  making  of  leaf 
books,  pruning,  spraying.  Trees  give  us  fruit,  wood,  shade.  Refer- 
ences:  Goff  and  Mayne,  137;  Holtz,  358. 

III.  Animals.  Special  study  of  the  sheep.  Covering  of  body,  size, 
hoofs,  food.  Shepherd  life.  Shearing,  cleaning,  spinning,  cloth  made 
from  wool.  Study  fur-bearing  animals.  Why  such  animals  have  fur, 
their  homes,  food,  kinds  of  fur.  Goff  and  Mayne,  183.  Study  other 
animals  the  pupils  know.    Reference,  Goodrich. 

IV.  Birds.  In  connection  with  the  study  of  birds  consider  the  fol- 
lowing: Birds  should  not  be  harmed  but  protected,  places  for  nests  and 
nest  materials,  feet  and  bills  of  . birds,  how  birds  help  the  farmer,  fruit 
raiser.  Make  a  bird  book,  pupils  following  some  outline  that  may  be 
devised  by  teacher  and  class.  References:  Holtz,  81-99;  Goff  and 
Mayne,  148-151.    Make  a  study  of  one  or  more  common  birds. 

V.  Soils.  Make  a  study  of  clay.  Visit  some  place  where  stratum  of 
clay  outcrops.  Uses  of  clay,  the  making  of  bricks,  value  of  clay  to 
land.  Different  kinds  of  clay.  References:  Goff  and  Mayne  32-33. 
Goodrich,  27,  38,  44. 

VI.  Hygiene.  Why  food  and  drink  should  be  pure  and  -clean.  How 
to  keep  food  and  drink  pure  and  clean.  The  refrigerator.  The  cellar. 
The  use  and  care  of  teeth.  Chewing  food  well.  Cleanliness  and  bath- 
ing.   Proper  clothing. 

VII.  Weather  study.  Pupils  keep  records  of  temperature,  sunshine, 
rain,  snow,  winds,  clouds  for  a  short  time  each  season.  The  Thermome- 
ter; its  use,  zero,  freezing,  boiling  point,  temperature  of  various  days 
of  the  year.  Moisture  in  the  form  of  rain,  dew,  frost,  snow,  hail,  mois- 
ture in  the  air. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

1.  Field  work  should  be  continued  in  this  grade  and  the  previous 
work  of  the  pupils  should  be  used.  The  work  should  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  oral  and  written  composition  work  in  language  and  should 
also  be  correlated  with  formal  geography  and  drawing. 

2.  The  topics  in  the  course  should  be  presented  at  suitable  times 
of  the  year  and  the  outlines  may  be  extended  as  time  allows. 

3.  Topics  for  study. 

I.  Gardening  and  flowers,  exhibit  of  vegetables  and  flowers  pro- 
duced in  gardens.  Varieties  of  different  vegetables  and  flowers.  Care 
of  a  garden:  Cultivation,  water,  thinning  out,  good  soil,  sunlight. 
Effect  of  drouth,  insects,  weeds,  storms,  lack  of  cultivation,  shade. 
Make  a  collection  of  weeds  injurious  to  a  garden.    Press  ?ind  mount 
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in  a  folder  with  descriptions  of  what  weeds  are  and  what  they  will  do 
to  crops  and  land.  Make  a  list  of  insects  that  are  injurious,  and  the 
plants  they  affect.  Holtz,  Insects,  175;  Garden,  258;  Goff  and  Mayne, 
57,  105,  109,  130;  Goodrich,  164. 

II.  Orchards  and  trees.  Various  kinds  of  orchards,  setting,  prun- 
ing, cultivation.  Common  trees,  hard  wood  trees  and  soft  wood  trees, 
general  shape.  Select  three  common  trees  and  make  a  comparative 
study  of  them,  following  some  outline  the  teacher  may  devise.  Any 
botany  will  serve  as  reference. 

III.  Soils.  Evaporation  of  moisture  from  soil,  soils  that  best 
hold  moisture,  good  soil  must  be  porous,  loam  as  a  good  soil,  drain- 
age of  soil,  plant  food  in  soil.    Goff  and  Mayne,  17,  33. 

IV.  Birds.  Birds  of  prey:  Make  a  list  of  birds  of  prey,  their 
food,  their  nests,  their  beaks  and  claws,  their  habits.  Swimming  birds: 
Wild  and  domestic,  their  bills  and  feet,  color,  their  food,  use.  Holtz, 
81,  99. 

V.  Insects.  Injuries  of  various  insects  to  gardens,  orchards, 
trees.  Study  the  cabbage  caterpillar  and  the  potato  beetle.  Ants:  Va- 
rieties, winged  ants,  the  workers,  the  cocoons,  their  food,  the  ants  as 
workers,  ant-hills,  their  intelligence.  Extend  the  study  of  insects  to 
other  insects._   Holtz,  175,  211;  Goff  and  Mayne,  143. 

VI.  Carnivorous  animals.  Dog,  fox,  wolf,  cat,  wild  cat,  panther, 
lion,  tiger.  Study  each  animal:  homes,  food,  habits,  intelligence, 
strength.  Make  a  thorough  study  of  the  dog  and  cat  following  some 
outline  that  the  teacher  may  devise.  The  following  should  be  noted: 
Coverings,  teeth,  claws,  food,  mode  of  life,  adaptation  to  environment. 
Holtz,  71. 

VII.  Hygiene.  Foods:  Staple  foods,  why  we  cook  foods,  hygiene 
of  eating,  how  to  preserve  foods.  Water:  Sources,  contamination,  as 
a  carrier  of  disease.    Clean  kitchen,  clean  cellar. 

VIII.  Weather  study.  Uses  of  winds,  rain,  snow,  frosts,  dew,  clouds. 
Make  a  weather  chart  during  a  short  period  each  season.  Teacher  to 
devise  plan  for  chart. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

1.  It  is  possible  to  use  type  studies  to  greater  advantage  in  this 
grade.  Pupils  are  old  enough  to  reason  out  relations,  comparisons, 
generalizations.  Conditions  bearing  upon  plant  and  animal  life  are 
more  apparent  to  them.  Types  representing  large  classes  should  be 
selected  for  study.  The  work  should  be  correlated  with  geography, 
drawing  and  language. 

2.  The  topics  in  the  course  should  be  presented  at  suitable  times 
of  the  year  and  the  outlines  should  be  extended  as  time  allows. 

3.  Suggestions  to  teachers.  The  teacher  should  not  forget  that 
the  work  must  be  based  upon  the  observations  of  the  pupils.  The  habit 
of  searching  for  the  causes  of  phenomena  should  be  formed,  and  the 
ability  to  explain  natural  events  should  be  developed.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible the  pupils  must  see  the  processes  going  on.  Life  histories  of 
plants  can  not  be  given  unless  pupils  have  watched  for  themselves  the 
growth  from  the  seed  to  the  fruit.  In  the  study  of  special  animals  they 
must  be  most  carefully  observed  and  records  kept  from  day  to  day. 
Carry  on  the  work  in  the  school  garden,  and  encourage  children  not 
only  to  improve  the  school  grounds,  but  the  house  yards  as  well. 

4.  Topics  for  study. 

I.  Gardening,  examination  of  seeds.  Collect  seeds  for  use  follow- 
ing season.  Exhibits  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  Lessons  in  pruning 
vines  and  shrubs.  Protection  of  plants:  Prickles  of  the  thistle,  rose, 
gooseberry,  raspberry;  thorns  of  the  locust;  stinging  hairs  of  nettle, 
etc.    Holtz,  258;  Goff  and  Mayne,  130,  137;  any  botany. 

II.  Flowers.  Function  of  flowers,  parts  of  flowers,  functions  of 
the  parts,  cross  pollination,  value  of  a  knowledge  of  flowers,  fruit. 
Goodrich,  128;  Goff  and  Mayne,  96. 
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III.  Birds.  Classify  birds  as  to  habitat.  Structure  and  habits  of 
birds,  migrations,  food.  Some  birds  live  in  colonies.  Valuable  birds, 
singing  birds,  house  and  barn  birds,  winter  birds,  migrating  birds. 

Protection  and  preservation  of  birds.  Their  natural  enemies  and 
dangers,  hunting.  Audubon  society.  Bird  day.  Bird  houses.  Holtz, 
81,  99. 

IV.  Insects.  Insects  useful  to  man.  The  work  of  the  ichneumon 
flies,  lady  bugs,  and  dragon  flies  in  destroying  other  insects.  Insects 
harmful  to  man  and  the  work  they  do  as  leaf  eating,  leaf  rolling,  stalk 
boring,  bark  destroying,  root  destroying,  seed  destroying,  gall  making, 
juice  sucking,  etc.  Metamorphosis  of  insects  common  in  the  vicinity. 
Holtz,  175,  211;  Goff  and  Mayne,  143. 

V.  Bees — Various  kinds.  Hornet,  bumble  bee,  honey  bee.  Their 
homes,  food,  work,  defense,  structure  of  body.  The  honey  bee.  Kinds — 
Queen,  workers,  drones.  Hives,  swarming  and  care.  Honey  as  a  food. 
Where  procured?    Holtz,  175;  Goff  and  Mayne,  201. 

VI.  Soil  workers.  The  ant.  Various  kinds,  their  homes,  the  work 
they  do,  structure  of  body,  live  as  a  colony,  value  to  man.  The  earth 
worm.  Habitat,  form,  color,  food  segments,  usefulness,  enemies,  com- 
parison with  caterpillars.  Earthworms  may  be  kept  in  pots  of  earth 
in  class-room,  and  observations  made  of  their  locomotion,  castings,  and 
feeding  habits.  ^  Holtz,  246,  218,  230,  255. 

VII.  Dairying.  Principal  dairy  breeds,  creameries  and  cheese  fac- 
tories, making  of  butter  and  cheese,  composition  of  milk,  fat  and  sugar 
in  milk,  other  substances,  yield  of  milk,  importance  of  rich  milk.  How 
to  get  good  milk.  Health  of  cow,  condition  of  cow  and  surroundings. 
Goff  and  Mayne,  154,  159. 

VIII.  Seasons — Vertical  and  slanting  rays  of  the  suns,  motions  of 
the  earth,  equinoxes,  solstices,  width  of  zones,  at  the  north  pole,  at 
the  south  pole,  day's  length  at  equinoxes,  day's  length  at  the  equator, 
day's  length  at  the  poles,  our  longest  day,  our  shortest  day.  Johnson, 
146. 

IX.  Refraction  of  light,  twilight.    Johnson,  158,  161. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

1.  Continue  study  of  type  forms,  representing  large  classes  of 
plants  or  animals.  Pupils  should  be  able  to  see  comparisons,  adapta- 
tions, generalizations.  The  work  may  be  used  as  basis  for  composition 
work  and  should  be  correlated  with  geography,  language  and  drawing. 

2.  Topics  should  be  presented  at  suitable  times  of  the  year  and 
the  outlines  extended  as  time  allows. 

3.  Topics  for  study: 

I.  Plants.  Evaporation  from  plants,  from  leaves;  how  plants  dry 
the  soil.  Feeding:  How  plants  obtain  food,  the  sap,  food  in  solution, 
mineral  matter  in  plants,  other  matter  in  plants,  how  the  plant  secures 
carbon,  making  of  starch  in  leaves.  How  plants  grow:  Roots  and 
stems,  root  hairs,  the  stem,  the  leaves,  buds,  seeds.  Goff  and  Mayne, 
21,  24,  29;  Goodrich,  63;  Holtz,  299. 

II.  Seeds.  Conditions  necessary  for  seeds  to  sprout,  testmg  of 
seeds,  how  seeds  come  up,  use  of  cotyledons  and  endosperm,  depth  of 
planting,  planting  machines  used  on  farms,  transplanting.  Goodrich, 
70,  81;  Goff  and  Mayne,  67,  71,  75,  79. 

III.  Weeds.  Their  value,  kinds,  life,  why  weeds  should  be  de- 
stroyed, the  Canada  thistle  and  how  it  may  be  destroyed,  the  burdock, 
the  ox-eye  daisy,  the  cocklebur,  the  saw  thistle,  the  sour  dock,  the 
wild  parsnip,  quack  grass,  prickly  lettuce,  etc.  Identify  the  various 
weeds  and  study  best  methods  of  destruction.    Goff  and  Mayne,  105, 

IV.  Trees,  (a)  Forest  trees,  orchard  trees,  ornamental  trees,  (b) 
Care  of  trees,  care  of  forests,  care  of  orchards,  spraying,  cultivation, 
pruning,  (c)  Protection  of  forests,  of  trees,  (d)  Life  history  of  oak 
tree  and  apple  tree.    Stem  structure,  foliage,  autumn  coloration,  leaf- 
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fall,  flowers  and  fruit,  planting  and  growth,  (e)  Value  of  trees  and 
forests.  Lumber,  wood,  furniture,  protection,  ornamental  purposes, 
fruit,  medicine,  (f)  Names  of  common  trees  learned  and  trees  identi- 
fied, (g)  Arbor  Day.  Purpose,  programs,  beautifying  of  school  grounds, 
tree-planting.    Holtz,  358. 

V.  Horses.  Horses  valuable  for  speed,  for  drawing  loads,  for  field 
world.    Ponies  and  mustangs.    Care  of  horses.    Goff  and  Mayne,  177. 

VI.  Insects.  Classify:  Butterflies  and  moths,  beegroup,  dragon 
flies,  beetles,  bugs,  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Examine  and  study  repre- 
sentatives of  the  above  groups.  The  codling  moth;  examine  apples, 
some  will  be  wormy.  Note  the  little  caterpillar.  Trace  its  history. 
The  honey  bee:  Its  history  and  work.  The  potato  beetle:  Its  history. 
The  house  fly:  Its  history.    Holtz,  175,  211;  Gof^  and  Mayne,  143. 

VII.  Milk.  Composition,  amount  of  different  elements  in  good 
milk:  fat,  sugar,  casein,  albumen.  The  average  yield  of  milk.  The 
Babcock  Test.  Importance  of  rich  milk.  How  to  get  good  milk.  Bac- 
teria in  milk;  friendly  and  harmful,  effect  of  cold  and  heat.  Pasteur- 
ization.   The  cream  separator.    Goff  and  Mayne,  159. 

VIII.  Tides.  The  tides  and  the  moon.  The  ebb  and  flow.  Cause 
of  tides:  Tides  sometimes  caused  by  winds  and  earthquakes.  Tidal 
waves.  The  moon.  Size  and  distance,  orbit.  Moon  in  conjunction 
with  sun,  in  opposition.  Cause  of  eclipse  of  moon,  of  eclipse  of  sun 
by  moon.    Johnson,  177,  261. 

IX.  Observation.  The  "  Big  Dipper,"  "  Little  Dipper,"  the  polestar. 
Various  phases  of  the  moon.  Note  position  of  moon  at  same  hour  on 
successive  nights.  Does  moon  rise  at  same  hoiir  each  day?  What 
causes  the  moon  to  give  light?  What  causes  various  phases  of  moon? 
When  the  moon  is  full  at  sunset,  where  is  it?  If  moon  is  high  in  the 
sky  at  sunset,  what  part  of  it  can  be  seen?  The  moon  shadow.  The 
dome  of  the  sky:  Horizon,  zenith,  apparent  movement  of  dome.  Ob- 
servations on  the  earth's  equator,  at  the  north  pole,  at  the  south  pole. 
Johnson,  9,  45. 


SEVENTH  GRADE 

1.  The  work  of  this  grade  should  be  correlated  with  other  school 
work.  Take  up  the  study  of  the  various  topics  at  suitable  times  of 
the  year.    Extend  the  outlines  of  the  various  topics  as  time  allows. 

2.  Topics  for  study: 

I.  Needs  of  the  plant  in  growing.  Water,  soil,  air,  oxygen,  car- 
bon dioxide,  heat  and  sunlight.  Conditions  of  the  soil  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  plant.  Importance  of  air  and  water  in  the  spil, 
importance  of  the  right  texture  of  the  soil.  Best  ways  of  securing 
proper  conditions  of  the  soil.  Proper  amount  of  water  in  the  soil, 
addition  of  humus,  tillage,  drainage.  Proper  amount  of  food  elements 
in  the  soil.  Enriching  the  soil.  Goff  and  Mayne,  21,  24,  29,  33,  37, 
42.    Goodrich,  70,  192,  202,  211;  Bergen,  4. 

II.  Various  uses  of  plants.  Have  pupils  make  classifications  of 
plants  as  to  uses.  The  following  classification  may  be  used  and  ex- 
tended: Plants,  valuable  because  of  service  as:  Flowers,  vegetables, 
cereals,  fibers,  fruits,  forest  trees,  medicine,  etc.  Make  a  study  of  as 
many  representatives  of  above  classes  as  possible.  Refer  to  any  good 
botany.  ,  -  . 

III.  Seed  dispersal.  Value  of  sweetness,  flavor,  odor,  color  in 
fruits.  Berry-bearing  plants,  poppy,  pinks,  thistle,  milkweed,  cockle- 
bur,  stick-tights,  burdock,  balsam,  dandelion,  sunflower,  maple,  tum- 
bleweed.    Bergen,  191.  ,     ^     ,  .     ,         ,  .  -j 

IV.  Storage  of  food  m  the  seed.  Food  in  the  embryo,  outside  the 
embryo,  starch,  oil,  albumen.  Other  constituent  parts  of  seeds.  Ber- 
gen, 12.  .  . 

V.  Roots.  Origin  of  roots:  aerial  roots,  water  roots,  parasitic 
roots.    Forms  of  roots.    General  structure  of  roots.    Storage  of  food 
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in  roots.  Extent  of  root  system.  Absorption  of  water  by  roots.  Fit- 
ness of  root  for  its  work.  Propagation  by  means  of  roots.  Bergen,  30; 
Goodrich,  3. 

VI.  Stems.    What  the  stem  is.    Branching.    Terminal  bud.  Trees, 
f           shrubs,  herbs,  annual,  biennial  and  perennial  plants.    Stemless  plants. 

Climbing  stems.    Condensed  stems.    Bergen,  48;  Goodrich,  120. 

VII.  Soils.  Relation  of  soil  to  plants.  Classification  of  soils; 
stones,  gravel,  sand,  silk,  clay,  humus,  loams,  clay  soils,  muck,  peat. 
How  soils  were  made.  Soil  texture.  Goodrich,  23;  Gof¥  and  Mayne, 
33.  37,  42. 

VIII.  Birds.  How  birds  can  be  observed.  Identification  of  birds 
in  the  vicinity.  Classification  of  birds:  swimmers,  waders  and  shore- 
birds,  scratching  birds,  birds  of  prey  or  robbers,  perching  and  song 
birds,  climbers.  Classify  birds  under  above  heads.  Make  and  keep 
bird  calendar.  Note  different  types  of  bills,  feet,  wings,  heads.  Note 
different  kinds  of  nests,  places  where  nests  are  made.  Materials  used 
in  making  nests.  How  various  birds  care  for  their  young.  The  economic 
importance  of  birds.    Holtz,  81. 

IX.  Amphibians.  Frog,  toad,  salamander.  Harmless.  Useful.  De- 
velopment of  toad.  Different  kinds  of  frogs  and  toads  and  their  pe- 
culiarities. Snakes  and  turtles.  Harmless  except  the  rattlesnake.  Com- 
mon species.    Food.    Holtz,  148. 

X.  Needs  of  animals  on  the  farm.  Food,  air,  shelter,  rest,  exer- 
cise. Conditions  to  meet  needs  of  the  animal.  Proper  food;  as  fuel 
to  keep  body  warm;  to  repair  waste  of  tissues,  organs,  and  fluids  of 
the  body;  to  form  new  tissues  or  organs;  to  care  for  young;  to  lay  up 
reserve  stores  in  the  form  of  fat  or  otherwise;  to  secrete  various  pro- 
ducts; or  to  perform  muscular  labor.  Preparation  of  certain  foods  to 
make  them  more  palatable  and  more  digestible.  Proper  amount  of 
water.  Principles  of  feeding  and  balance  of  rations.  Amount  of  food 
and  times  of  feeding  determined  by  the  habits  of  the  animal.  Regu- 
larity in  the  times  of  feeding.  Shelter  or  housing.  Animals  kept 
comfortable,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  light,  cleanliness.  Proper  care 
and  treatment  of  animals.  Rest  to  allow  for  repair  of  waste  and  ex- 
ercise to  keep  the  animal  in  good  condition  dependent  upon  special 
uses.    Gofif  and  Mayne,  152,  159,  169. 

XI.  The  solar  system.  Members  of  solar  system,  sun's  motion, 
nebular  hypothesis.  Study  Venus  and  Jupiter  as  to  form,  dimensions, 
revolution.  Note  peculiarities  of  different  planets:  satellites  of  plan- 
ets, Saturn's  ring,  canals  of  Mars,  distance  of  Neptune,  rotation  and 
revolution  of  all'  planets.  The  moon.  Form,  dimensions,  revolution, 
absence  of  atmosphere,  phases  of  moon,  cause  of  eclipse  of  sun,  eclipse 
of  moon,  cause  of  tides.  The  sun,  dimensions,  composition,  rotation, 
the  sun  a  star.  Johnson,  246.  Review  number  VIII  and  IX  of  sixth 
grade  work. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

1.  Give  care  to  accurate  reasoning,  observation  and  expression. 
Technical  language  and  definition  should  not  be  used.  Use  the  various 
topics  for  study  at  suitable  times  of  the  year  and  extend  the  outlines 
as  time  allows. 

2.  Topics  for  study: 

I.  Forestry — Uses  of  forests.  Their  importance  m  conserving  soil 
moisture,  retaining  fertility,  protecting  soil,  preventing  floods,  acting 
as  reservoirs  for  rivers  and  irrigation  purposes.  Discuss  enemies  of 
the  forest:  Lumberman,  farmer,  forest  fires,  cattle,  storms,  drouth, 
insects.  Life  cycle  of  a  tree.  Trace  decline  of  white  pin'e  industry  in 
United  States.  Time  for  forest  crop  to  become  useful.  Necessity  of 
governmental  control.  National  parks  and  scenery.  Arbor  Day.  Holtz, 
358;  Bergen,  343. 
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II.  Plant  varieties.  Selection  of  good  seed.  Luther  Burbank  and 
his  work.  Methods  of  getting'  new  varieties  of  flowers,  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  grains.    Bergen,  208,  309. 

III.  Gardening.  Layering,  cutting,  grafting,  budding,  cross  polli- 
nation. Forcing  flowers  and  vegetables.  Bergen,  42,  75,  168,  309;  Goff 
and  Mayne,  82,  88. 

IV.  Special  study  of  pastures,  meadows  and  forage.  The  funda- ' 
mental  crop  is  grass.  Permanent  pastures;  preparation  of  the  land, 
maintaining  the  pasture.  Meadows;  temporary  meadows,  permanent 
meadows.  Most  valuable  kinds  of  grasses  for  meadows  in  Illinois. 
Other  forage  plants;  maize,  alfalfa,  and  rye.  Goff  and  Mayne,  45; 
Goodrich,  5,  86,  28,  162,  68,  13,  29. 

V.  Stems.  Monocotyledonous  and  dictyledonous  stems.  Meth- 
ods of  growth.  Active  portions  of  stems.  Uses  of  parts  of  stem,  move- 
ment of  water  in  stem,  cause  of  such  movement.  Storage  of  food  in 
stem  and  in  underground  stems.  Select  stems  to  illustrate  above. 
Bergen,  65,  76. 

VI.  Leaves.  Veining  of  leaves.  Shapes  of  leaves.  Leaf  arrange- 
ment. Movement  of  leaves.  Fleshy  leaves.  Venus'  flytrap.  Leaves 
and  their  modifications  as  weapons  of  defense.  Uses  of  leaves  to  the 
plant.  Chlorophyll  and  woody  tissue  in  leaves.  Uses  of  different  parts 
of  the  leaf.  Absorption  of  carbon  dioxide.  Leaves  as  starch  makers. 
Excretion  of  water  and  respiration.    Bergen,  97,  105,  113,  127. 

VII.  Struggle  for  existence.  Weeds.  Plant  life  maintained  under 
difficulties.  Dispersal  of  seeds.  Unfavorable  climates.  Destruction  of 
plants  by  other  plants  and  animals.  Adaptations  of  plants  to  adverse 
conditions.    Survival  of  the  fittest.    Bergen,  200. 

VIII.  Some  useful  plants.  Foods  for  man:  grains,  legumes,  other 
seeds,  pulpy  fruits,  banana  family,  rose  family,  rue  family,  grapes, 
nightshade  family,  gourd  family,  heath  family,  edible  leaves,  sugar 
and  starch.  Plants  for  medicinal  purposes.  Plants  as  foods  for  do- 
mestic animals.  Plants  as  fertilizers.  Plants  useful  for  tanning,  dyes, 
etc.    Plant  fibers,  hairs,  etc.    Plants  useful  as  ornaments.    Bergen,  324. 

IX.  Soils.  A  fertile  soil:  Physical  properties,  biological  proper- 
ties, chemical  properties,  maintenance  of  fertility.  Soil  water:  im- 
portance, necessity,  source,  amount,  loss,  selection  of  crops,  and  how 
cultivation  and  cropping  influence  amount  of  soil  water,  Goodrich, 
141,  151.    Goff  and  Mayne,  37,  42,  54,  62. 

X.  Making  of  land.  (a)  Drainage.  Swamp  lands,  low  lands. 
Ditching  and  tiling,  (b)  Irrigation.  Methods  used  in  irrigation.  Fer- 
tility of  irrigated  lands.  Regions  of  irrigated  lands.  Irrigation  by 
government. 

Land  waste,  (a)  Poor  soils  and  small  water  fall,  (b)  Caused  by 
winds,    (c)  Caused  by  freshets,    (d)  Poor  cultivation. 

XL  Insects.  Study  the  life  history  and  work  and  means  of  de- 
struction of  some  common  harmful  insects — mosquito,  parasites,  clothes- 
moth,  cutworms,  plant-lice,  wood  borers,  codling  moth,  potato  beetle, 
locusts. 

Study  the  life  history  and  work  of  some  of  the  common  useful  or 
harmless  insects:  honey  bee,  silk-moth^  ant,  cricket,  cabbage  butter- 
fly, monarch  butterfly.    Holtz,  211. 

XII.  Birds.  Bones,  feet,  bills  and  feathers  of  birds.  Shape  of 
wings  of  different  birds.  Color  of  feathers.  Singing  birds.  Nests, 
migration,  food,  economic  value  of  birds.    Holtz,  99. 

XIII.  Longitude  and  time.  Solar  day.  Relation  of  longitude  to 
time.  Standard  time.  Difference  between  solar  time  and  standard 
time.    Johnson,  62. 

XIV.  The  seasons.  Cause  of  seasons.  Equinoxes  and  solstices. 
Width  of  zones.  Refraction  of  light.  Twilight.  Heating  of  atmos- 
phere.   Maximum  heat  follows  summer  solstice.   Johnson,  146. 
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MUSIC 

1.  Points  to  be  observed  in  teaching  songs:  (a)  rhythm;  (b) 
melody;  (c)  phrasing;  (d)  tone-quality;  (e)  enunciation  and  expres- 
sion. 

2.  Requirements  for  good  tone:  (a)  Easy,  erect,  sitting  position, 
high  chest,  feet  on  floor,  elbows  on  desk,  (b)  Every  song  and  exer- 
cise must  be  a  lesson  in  correct  breathing,  phrasing  and  good  tone 
quahty.  (c)  Insist  upon  sweet,  bright  tones,  avoid  harsh  or  forced 
tones,  and  give  constant  attention  through  the  entire  school  course  to 
the  care  and  development  of  the  voice. 

3.  The  room  should  be  free  from  impure  air  and  chalk  dust,  and 
the  attention  of  all  pupils  should  be  required  at  each  lesson,  as  any 
exercise  is  worthless  which  does  not  command  the  attention  of  every 
pupil  in  the  room. 

4.  Give  individual  work  in  each  grade,  every  lesson. 

5.  The  ear  must  be  made  a  prominent  factor  in  music  study.  Pitch 
songs  where  they  are  written. 

FIRST  GRADE 

1.  MIodern  Music  Primer  and  supplementary  rote  song  books  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Rote  songs:  The  purpose  of  this  year's  work  is  to  train  the 
child's  ear  and  develop  the  musical  sense.  Songs  must  represent  that 
with  which  the  children  are  familiar. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  year's  work  the  child  will  have  a  large  vo- 
cabulary of  good  songs;  the  musical  experience  of  this  year  will  form 
the  basis  for  future  analytic  study. 

4.  The  monotones  must  have  individual  attention  each  lesson. 

SECOND  GRADE 

1.  Text,  "  Modern  Music  Primer "  and  supplementary  rote  song 
books  in  hands  of  teacher. 

2.  Review  the  songs  learned  last  year  and  teach  the  Italian  sylla- 
bles for  two  of  these  songs  each  month. 

3.  Aim  to  increase  the  child's  musical  experience,  and  note  the 
simple  elements,  rhythmic  and  tonal,  that  enter  into  the  song. 

4.  Note  the  division  of  the  song  into  phrases.  Indicate  the  ac- 
cented and  unaccented  tones  of  the  measure.  Count  the  pulses  and 
note  the  different  lengths  of  tones — the'  one-pulse,  two-pulse,  three- 
pulse,  etc. 

5.  The  scale  is  taught  as  one  of  the  songs,  using  the  scale  names 
instead  of  the  words  in  singing  a  familiar  song. 

THIRD  GRADE  ^ 

1.  Text,  "  Modern  Music  Primer  "  in  hands  of  pupils. 

2.  Rote  songs  continued.  Sight-reading  begun  in  this  grade.  Re- 
view songs  previously  learned. 

3.  Songs  and  simple  elements  of  songs  learned  by  imitation  and 
technical  forms  studied.    (See  second  grade  outline.) 

4.  Explain  the  G  clef  and  give  pitch  names  to  lines  and  spaces. 
Keep  pitch  name  distinct  from  melodic  names.    Do,  Re,  etc. 

5.  Written  work.  Begin  by  having  pupils  copy  notes  of  familiar 
phrases.  Later  write  from  dictation  short  phrases  which  are  played 
or  sung. 

6.  Elementary  rhythmical  work  as  outlined  by  the  supervisor. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

1.  Text,  "  Modern  Music  Book  I." 

2.  Rote  songs  continued  for  their  art  value  and  as  a  means  of  es- 
tablishing new  problems  in  rhythm  and  tone. 
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3.  Sight-reading  made  more  definite. 

4.  Introduction  of  chromatics. 

5.  Teach _  definitely  the  key  signatures  for  ten  major  scales  and 
review  the  pitch  names. 

6.  Teach  the  meaning  of  meter  signatures  and  introduce,  through 
songs,  the  principal  rhythm  problems — the  divided  beat,  the  beat  and 
one-half  note,  and  the  unequally  divided  beat, 

7.  Two-part  work  is  begun  in  this  grade  in  rounds  and  canons  and 
a  few  simple  two-part  studies. 

8.  Written  work — Copy  familiar  songs  in  staff  notation.  Write 
phrases  of  familiar  songs  from  memory.  Write  every  day  from  dicta- 
tion. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

1.  Text,  "Modern  Music  Book  II." 

2.  A  more  critical  study  of  the  text  follows  in  this  year's  work. 
Added  difficulties  occur  with  each  problem  which  was  introduced  in 
the  fourth  grade.    (Note  fourth  grade  outline.) 

3.  Introduce  minor  mode. 

4.  Two-part  work  is  included  in  all  future  work.  Do  not  classify 
the  voices.  Divide  the  class  into  two  sections  and  insist  upon  chang- 
ing parts  in  practice. 

5i.  Written  work  continued  as  above.  Write  from  dictation  in 
the  ten  major  scales  studies. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

1.  Text,  "  Modern  Music  Book  II." 

2.  Study  carefully  all  the  rhythmic  and  tonal  problems,  including 
the  divided  beat,  the  beat  and  a  half  note,  the  twice  divided  beats,  the 
triplets  and  such  tonal  problems  as  intermediate  tones,  sharp  four  and 
flat  seven. 

3.  Written  work.  Write  each  major  scale  with  its  corresponding 
minor,  normal  form.    Continue  writing  from  dictation  each  day. 

4.  Two-part  work  as  outlined  for  fifth  grade. 

SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 

L  Text,  "  Modern  Music  Alternate  Book  III." 

2.  Sight-singing  in  all  keys  and  rhythms.  Much  chorus  practice 
is  given  in  these  grades.  Classify  voices  for  part-singing.  Give  care- 
ful attention  to  changing  voices, 

3.  Introduce  the  bass  clef. 

4.  Continue  written  work. 

5.  Keep  constantly  in  mind  that  musical  ideas,  not  single  notes, 
should  be  read. 


DRAWING 

FIRST  GRADE 

1.  Materials:   Scissors,  charcoal,  wax  crayons,  water  colors,  clay. 

2,  Observation  and  expression  of  form  and  color  of  familiar  objects. 

3,  Life  and  action,  using  children  and  animals  as  models.  Il- 
lustrative story  telling. 

4.  Design:  Regular  repetition  as  in  borders.  Symmetrical  balance  as 
in  rosettes, 

SECOND  GRADE 

1,  Materials:    Scissors,  charcoal,  wax  crayons,  water  colors,  clay, 

2,  Observation  and  expression  of  form  and  color.  Fall  and  spring 
flowers,  buds  and  leaves,  sky,  water,  fields  and  trees.  Animal  and 
figure  drawing. 
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3.  Illustrative  story  telling.  Stories  from  language  and  reading 
and  those  related  to  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  or  other  occasions  of 
interest  to  the  children. 

4.  Design:  Borders,  surface,  patterns,  and  symmetrical  arrange- 
ments in  square  or  circle. 

THIRD  GRADE 

1.  Text:  _  Prang's  "Text  Book  of  Art  Education,  III." 

2.  Materials:   Scissors,  charcoal,  wax  crayons,  water  colors,  clay. 

3.  Observation  and  expression  of  form  and  color  in  familiar  things. 
Sky,  water,  fields  and  trees,  flowers,  plants,  toys,  animals  and  people. 

4.  Designs  for  borders,  surface  and  squares. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

1.  Text:  "Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  Fourth  Year,  Autumn 
and  Winter  "  and  "  Winter  and  Spring." 

2.  Materials:    Charcoal,  wax  crayons,  water  colors,  and  pencil. 

,    3.  Observation  and  expression  of  form  and  color.     More  definite 
knowledge  is  expected  than  in  lower  grades. 

4.  Water  color  and  design  work  should  show  greater  accuracy  and 
mastery  of  materials  than  heretofore. 

5.  Pencil  drawing  in  outline  is  begun. 

6.  Perspective  of  cylindrical  objects. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

1.  Text:  First  semester.  Prang's  "Text  Book  of  Art  Education,  V;  " 
second  semester,  "  Applied  Arts  Drawing  Book,  Fifth  Year,  Winter  and 
Spring." 

2.  M'aterials:   Charcoal,  wax  crayons,  water  color,  and  pencil. 

3.  Observation  and  expression  of  form  and  color. 

4.  Design:  Conventionalizing  of  flower  and  leaf,  space  relation, 
color  harmony. 

5.  Perspective  of  cylindrical  objects  in  all  positions  as  seen  in- 
doors and  out.    Perspective  of  road  and  stream. 

6.  Lettering,  proportion  of  lettered  space  to  the  page,  spacing  of 
letters  and  words. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

1.  Text:  Prang's  "Text  Book  of  Art  Education,  VI." 

2.  Materials:    Charcoal,  water  colors,  and  pencil. 

3.  Form  and  color  study,  from  nature,  from  still  life,  and  other 
objects. 

4.  Design:  Conventionalizing  of  nature  forms,  space  relation  and 
color  harmony. 

5.  Perspective  of  rectangular  objects  in-doors  and  out.  Paral- 
lel perspective  of  trees,  telegraph  poles,  etc. 

6.  Lettering  continued  as  in  fifth  grade. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

1.  Text:  First  semester,  "Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  Seventh 
Year,  Autumn  and  Winter;"  second  semester,  "Applied  Arts  Draw- 
ing Books,  Seventh  Year,  Winter  and  Spring." 

2.  Materials:    Charcoal,  water  colors,  pencil. 

3.  More  accurate  expression  of  form. 

4.  Development  of  pencil  work,  both  in  outline  and  shading. 

5.  Decorative  studies  in  color,  from  landscapes,  fruits,  and  flowers, 
developing  color  harmony  as  well  as  expression  of  form. 

6.  Design:   Conventionalized  and  geometric  forms.    Study  of  space 
division,  balance  and  rhythm. 

7.  Perspective  of  rectangular  and  cylindrical  forms,  both  in-doors 
and  out. 
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EIGHTH  GRADE 

1.  Text:  First  semester,  Prang's  "Text  Book  of  Art  Education, 
VII;"  second  semester,  "Applied  Arts  Drawing  Books,  Eighth  Year, 
Winter  and  Spring." 

2.  Materials:    Charcoal,  water  colors,  and  pencil. 

3.  Further  work  in  seventh  grade  topics,  the  pupils  being  taught  to 
use  more  taste  and  judgment  in  practical  application  of  principles  learned. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 

FIRST  GRADE 

1.  Paper  folding,  using  paper  which  will  fold  so  as  to  make  certain 
measurements,  as  2  x  2  inches,  1x2  inches,  1x1  inch,  ^  x  1  inch,  and 
^  X  ^  inch. 

Measuring  and  cutting  strips  of  70  lb.  cover  paper  for  mats  and 
weaving  mats  of  given  designs.  Teach  number  work  through  folding 
and  measuring. 

Clay  modeling — ball,  apple,  orange,  plum,  and  familiar  animals  in 
the  home.    Work  out  in  clay  any  objects  in  reading  lesson. 

2.  More  difficult  folding,  making  cubical,  oblong,  and  triangular 
boxes,  square  and  oblong  trays. 

Measuring  and  cutting  strips  of  70  lb.  cover  paper  for  mats  and 
weaving  mats  of  given  designs  and  original  designs. 
Clay  modeling- — animals,  birds,  and  fish. 

Book  binding,  folding  and  sewing.    Books  to  be  used  for  class  work. 

SECOND  GRADE 

1.  Measuring  and  cutting  strips  of  70  lb.  cover  paper  for  mats, 
weaving  of  mats,  these  to  be  used  in  making  boxes  sewed  at  corners, 
in  making  trays,  toilet  tidies,  flower  pot  cover,  napkin  rings,  handbags, 
etc. 

Book  binding — one  problem. 

2.  Cardboard  construction  of  simple  toy  furniture. 

Picture  frame  covered  with  raffia,  frames  to  be  cut  in  fourth  grade. 
Clay  modeling. 
Book  binding. 

THIRD  GRADE 

1.  Sewing  sampler  on  burlap — see  page  18,  Hapgood's  "  Needle- 
work."   Sewing  tilo  matting. 

Cutting  strips  of  70  lb.  cover  paper  and  manila  paper  for  double 
weaving. 

Double  weaving. 

Clay  modeling — leaves  of  familiar  trees,  bowls  and  common  house- 
hold utensils. 

Book  binding. 

2.  Burlap  bag.  Weaving  rug  on  loom  with  carpet  jute.  Simple  toy 
furniture  made  of  120  lb.  cover  paper  and  furnishing  toy  house  with 
same.  Clay  modeling — animals  and  implements  for  miniature  barn. 
Book  binding. 

FOURTH  GRADE 

1.  Toy  furniture  (Kochs)  made  of  120  lb.  cover  paper  preceded  by 
working  drawing.    Basket  weaving.    Clay  modeling.    Book  binding. 

2.  More  difficult  toy  furniture  (Kochs)  preceded  by  working  drawing. 
Basket  weaving.  Book  binding.  Clay  modeling.  Sewing  drill — see 
pages  1  to  18,  Hapgood's  "  Needlework."  Cut  picture  frames  for  second 
grade  pupils. 
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FIFTH  GRADE 

Before  presenting  any  construction  work  to  class,  teachers  must 
work  out  problems  themselves  and  have  them  to  show  pupils  what  they 
are  making.  In  sewing,  teachers  must  have  in  class  a  portfolio  of 
designated  size  and  design  with  samplers  of  all  stitches  required  in 
course.    This  applies  to  all  grades. 

1.  Cardboard  construction — follow  directions  in  outline.  Portfolios 
for  compositions.    Book  binding.    Clay  modeling. 

2.  Boys  to  continue  cardboard  construction  as  outlined.  Girls  to 
begin  sewing.    All  stitches  will  be  found  in  Hapgood's  "  Needlework." 

Make  portfolio  for  samplers  of  the  same  construction  as  composi- 
tion portfolios,  4  X  5^.  inches. 

Make  each  of  the  following  stitches  on  separate  samplers  and  fasten 
in  portfolio.  Material — bleached  cotton  3^x4^  inches,  a.  Even  basting, 
b.  Uneven  basting  for  light  and  heavy  cloth,  c.  Stitching,  d.  Half 
backstitching.  e.  Hemming,  f.  Running  and  backstitch,  g.  Overcasting, 
h.  Overhanding.    i.  Gathering,    j.  Buttonhole  stitch. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

Knife  work  for  boys.  A  freehand  sketch  and  working  drawing  hav- 
ing all  dimensions  and  bill  of  material  must  be  made,  before  beginning 
construction.  Teachers  must  have  made  problem  and  have  same  in 
class  when  giving  lesson. 

Book  binding. 

Sewing  for  girls.     Pupils  who  have  not  portfolio  of  fifth  grade 
stitches  will  have  to  sew  in  fifth  grade  class. 
Portfolios  and  material  same  as  fifth  grade. 

Samples:  a.  Button-holes  and  sewing  on  buttons,  b.  Eyelet  holes 
and  sewing  on  hooks  and  eyes.  c.  Gusset,  d.  Tucking,  e.  Felling,  f. 
French  seam.  g.  Slip  or  blind  stitch,  h.  Stocking  darning,  i.  Cloth 
darning,   j.  Cloth  patching. 

Articles  made:  Samplers,  desk  bag,  work  bag,  kitchen  apron,  under- 
skirt, with  plain  hem  and  with  French  seam,  plain  pillow  case,  towel, 
and  darning  stockings. 

Book  binding  for  boys  and  girls. 

Clay  modeling  for  boys  and  girls. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Boys  to  have  bench  work  in  wood  at  the  manual  training  centers. 
All  work  to  be  carried  out  according  to  special  outline.  A  freehand 
sketch  and  working  drawing  having  all  dimensions  and  bill  of  material 
must  be  made  before  construction  is  begun.  Pupils  must  bring  a  Dixon 
M  No.  3  pencil,  one-half  dozen  small  thumb  tacks  and  an  eraser. 

Sewing  and  clay  modeling  for  the  girls. 

Portfolios  for  samplers,  4x5^  inches. 

Material  for  samplers — bleached  cotton. 

Stitches:  a  Hem-stitch,  b.  Catch  or  herring-bone  stitch,  c.  Feather- 
stitch, d.  Chain-stitch,  e.  Kensington  outline-stitch,  f.  Blanket-stitch, 
g.  Embroidery  knots,    h.  Lace  sewing. 

Drafting,  cutting  and  garment  making. 

Study  styles  and  teach  use  of  patterns. 

Articles  to  be  made:  Child's  drawers  and  underwaist,  underskirt, 
child's  dress,  towel,  apron,  and  pillow  case. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Boys  continue  manual  training  at  centers. 

Girls  to  have  sewing  during  the  first  semester  and  dgmestic  science 
during  second  semester. 

Clay  modeling  and  book  binding  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Sewing:  Continuation  of  drafting,  cutting,  garment  making,  study 
of  styles  and  using  patterns. 

Each  girl  to  make  an  apron  for  domestic  science  class  and  dresses 
that  are  most  needful. 
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High  School  Course  of  Study 


The  following  studies  are  offered  to  high  school  students.  All 
should  read  carefully  the  rules  and  suggestions  that  follow.  Each  stu- 
dent is  expected  to  select  four  studies  each  year.  Some  of  the  subjects 
are  required  as  designated.  All  studies  begin  each  semester  and  con- 
tinue for  one  year  unless  othcrv/ise  stated. 


First  Year  Studies — 

English  (required). 
Algebra  (required). 
Ancient  History. 
Latin. 

Physiology  (one  semester,  re- 
quired). 
Physical  Geography. 
Domestic  Science. 
Manual  Training. 
Freehand  Drawing. 
Music  (once  a  week). 

Second  Year  Studies — 

English  (required). 

Plane  Geometry  (required). 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

Latin. 

German. 

Botany. 

Zoology. 

Manual  Training. 
Freehand  Drawing. 
Music  (once  a  week). 
Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Commercial  Geography. 


Third  Year  Studies- 
English  (required). 
Advanced  Algebra  (one  semes- 
ter). 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 
Chemistry  (begins    first  semes- 
ter, see  note). 
Latin. 
German. 

Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 
Music  (once  a  week). 

Fourth  Year  Studies — 

English. 

Solid  Geometry   (one  semester, 
see  note). 

Trigonometry     (second  semes- 
ter). 

Physics     (begins     first  semes- 
ter, see  note). 
Latin. 
German. 

Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
Commercial    Law    (first  semes- 
ter). 

United  States  History  and  Civ- 
ics. 

Music  (once  a  week)-. 


Note. — Studies  not  taken  in  the  year  for  which  they  are  listed  may 
be  taken  the  following  year. 

United  States  history  may  be  taken  in  the  third  year. 

If  solid  geometry  and  trigonometry  are  to  be  taken,  advanced  alge- 
bra should  be  taken  in  the  third  year. 

Of  the  two  subjects,  chemistry  and  physics,  one  is  required.  Chem- 
istry may  be  taken  in  second  year  and  physics  in  the  third  year  with 
permission  of  principal. 
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RULES  CONCERNING  COURSES 

L  Ail  stitdies  are  for  one  year,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Except 
as  provided  in  the  rules  relating  to  special  cases,  credit  will  not  be 
given  for  less  than  the  full  year's  work  in  any  subject  that  extends 
through  the  year,  nor  for  less  than  two  years'  work  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage; except  that  credit  may  be  given  for  one  year  of  a  language  to  a 
pupil  requiring  it  for  entrance  to  college. 

2.  Five  recitations  per  week  of  successful  work  for  One  semester 
count  as  one  credit,  with  the  exception  stated  below.  Thirty-two  cred- 
its are  necessary  for  graduation.  Pupils  are  expected  to  take  twenty 
recitations  per  week.  No  pupil  may  take  less  than  fifteen  recitations 
per  week  except  by  permission  of  the  principal,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parents  or  guardian, 

3.  Not  more  than  two  credits  will  be  allowed  in  music. 

4.  For  graduation  in  any  course  three  years  of  English,  and  two 
years  each  of  mathematics,  science  and  history  will  be  required;  except 
that  in  the  commercial  course  one  year  of  history  will  be  required. 

5.  The  two  years  of  science  must  include  physics  or  chemistry  and 
one  of  the  following:  Botany,  zoology  and  physical  geography.  Two 
from  the  latter  group  will  not  be  accepted,  but  physics  and  chemistry 
will  be  accepted. 

6.  A  "  Credit  "  toward  graduation  means  the  completion  of  a  half 
year's  work  in  one  study.  Thirty-two  credits  are  required  for  gradua- 
tion. Studies  required  of  all  students,  with  the  number  of  credits  given 
to  them  are  as  follows: 

Physiology,  1  credit;  English,  6  credits;  mathemg^tics,  4  credits; 
rscience,  4  credits;  history,  4  credits.  Total  required,  19  credits;  total 
•elective,  13  credits. 

7.  Four  years  of  Latin  and  two  of  German  will  be  required  for  a 
diploma  in  the  classical  course;  four  -  years  of  Latin  for  diploma  in 
the  Latin  course;  three  years  of  German  for  a  diploma  in  the  German 
course,  seven  credits  in  commercial  work  for  a  diploma  in  the  com- 
mercial course.    All  other  diplomas  will  read,  "  English  Course." 

8.  The  advanced  work  in  mathematics  may  be  taken  in  either 
third  or  fourth  year,  provided  the  elementary  work  has  preceded  it. 

9.  Those  who  take  the  Latin  course  may  continue  Latin  and  begin 
German  in  the  third  year. 

10.  Bookkeeping  and  stenography  may  be  taken  earlier  than  the 
third  year  of  the  course,  if  for  good  reasons,  parents  or  guardians  re- 
quest it.  Students  who  do  not  intend  to  remain  in  the  high  school  for 
the  four  years  may  take  up  the  commercial  work  earlier  than  the  third 
year. 

11.  Girls  who  take  domestic  science  may  be  excused  from  the 
physiology,  doing  the  required  work  in  physiology  in  connection  with 
the  domestic  science. 

12.  Pupils  who.  take  the  year's  course  in  zoology  or  botany  may  be 
excused  from  physiology,  and  the  required  work  in  physiology  will  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  zoology  or  botany. 

13.  Spelling  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  work  in  all 
subjects.  Students  who  are  deficient  in  spelling  in  any  subject  will  not 
be  given  credit  in  that  subject  until  the  deficiency  is  made  good. 

14.  No  class  will  be  formed  with  less  than  fifteen  members. 

15.  To  drop  a  study  requires  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian and  the  principal. 

16.  The  principal  may  allow  pupils  preparing  for  college  to  take 
such  work  as  they  need  for  entrance,  varying  from  the  above  rules,  if 
necessary. 
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17.  The  principal  may  vary  the  requirements  stated  in  the  above 
rules,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian  and  superintendent, 
and  may  vary  the  order  of  the  studies,  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
cases. 

18.  The  following  rules  governing  music  in  the  High  School  were 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  February  4,  1900:  (a)  Any  pupil 
in  the  High  School  may  join  a  music  class  at  such  times  as  may  be 
arranged  by  the  principal  of  the  High  School. 

(b)  Music  classes  will  meet  at  least  once  each  week.  Pupils  who 
receive  instruction  in  these  classes  will  be  required  to  take  part  in  such 
special  exercises,  choruses,  etc.,  as  the  supervisor  and  principal  may 
request. 

(c)  One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  two  years  of  music, 

(d)  Only  two  credits  toward  graduation  will  be  allowed  any  pupil 
for  work  in  music,  and  no  account  will  be  made  of  less  than  one  full 
credit. 

(e)  Pupils  whose  ability  in  music,  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
class  or  conduct  in  the  class,  is  not  such  as  to  make  it  profitable  for 
them  to  spend  their  time  in  classes,  may  be  required  by  the  principal 
to  discontinue  the  work  in  this  subject. 


SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Those  desiring  to  keep  up  music  lessons,  or  do  other  extensive 
outside  work,  are  advised  to  take  only  three  full  studies, 

2.  Pupils  expecting  to  go  to  college  should  decide  upon  a  college  as 
soon  as  possible,  consult  with  the  principal,  and  shape  their  course 
to  meet  its  requirements, 

3.  Pupils  intending  to  use  for  graduation  credits  in  music,  draw- 
ing, commercial  subjects,  domestic  science,  or  manual  training,  and 
also  intending  to  go  to  college,  should  be  careful  to  make  sure  that 
they  will  have  enough  other  work  to  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements 
of  the  college  they  wish  to  enter.  Few  colleges  give  credits  for  these 
subjects. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  in  the  commercial  course  the  study  of 
German  be  limited  to  two  years,  and  that  the  remaining  time  be  devoted 
to  commercial  branches,  English,  history,  science  and  mathematics. 

5.  Students,  intending  to  enter  a  normal  school  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  high  school  course  should  elect  work  in  music  and  draw- 
ing.   For  such  students  Latin  is  recommended  instead  of  German. 

6.  Students  intending  to  take  the  county  examination  for  teacher's 
certificate  should  carefully  prepare  themselves  in  U.  S.  history,  arith- 
metic, geography  and  English  grammar.  They  should  elect  the  work 
given  in  these  subjects  in  the  high  school. 

7.  Those  who  are  planning  to  enter  a  technical  school  after  gradu- 
ating from  the  high  school  should  take  either  two  or  three  years  of 
German  in  the  high  school. 

8.  Pupils  who  fail  to  secure  required  proficiency  in  stenography 
in  one  year  may  join  the  next  year's  class,  during  the  last  semester 
and  complete  the  work. 


OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  high  school.  Subjects  continue  throughout  the  year 
unless  otherwise  stated. 
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MATHEMATICS 

The  purpose  of  high  school  mathematics  is  threefold.  The  first 
purpose  is  to  give  training  for  business  life.  The  second  purpose  is  to 
afford  mental  training  in  perceiving  and  comprehending  relations,  ana- 
lyzing relationship  and  the  statement  of  judgments.  The  third  pur- 
pose is  to  prepare  for  higher  work  in  mathematics.  The  inductive 
method  should  be  used  in  developing  each  subject  and  teachers  should 
remember  that  one  of  the  maxims  ruling  business  operations  is  that 
neatness  gives  accuracy. 

ALGEBRA 

First  semester.  Text,  Stone  and  Millis'  "  Essentials  of  Algebra," 
pages  1-129.  Fundamental  laws  carefully  developed;  the  negative 
number;  addition,  subtraction,  multiDlication  and  division  of  literal 
expressions;  powers  and  roots;  special  products  and  quotients;  factors. 

Second  semester  Pages  130-260.  Common  factors  and  multi- 
ples, fractions,  linear  equations,  surds  and  imaginary  numbers,  quad- 
ratic equations  and  higher  equations. 

ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 

One  semester.  Text,  Stone  and  Millis'  "  Essentials  of  Algebra," 
pages  261-410.  Quadratic  equations  and  higher  equations,  theory  of 
indices,  inequalities,  ratio  and  proportion,  variation  fractional  and 
negative  exponents,  permutations  and  higher  equations,  theory  of  in- 
dices, inequalities,  ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  fractional  and  nega- 
tive exponents,  permutations  and  combinations,  binominal  theorem, 
progression,  logarithms. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

First  semester.  Sanders"  "  Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,"  books  I, 
11.  Emphasize  original  exercises  and  practical  applications.  Recti- 
linear figures  and  circles.  Carefully  develop  form  of  geometrical  dem- 
onstrations. Do  not  permit  pupils  to  memorize  demonstrations.  Re- 
quire neatness  in  construction  and  good  geometrical  language. 

Second  semester.  Books  III,  IV,  V.  Original  exercises  and  the 
practical  application  of  the  subject  emphasized  throughout  the  course. 
Proportions,  similar  polygons,  areas  of  polygons,  measurement  of  the 
circle.    Note  suggestions  under  first  semester. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY 

One  semester.  Sanders'  "  Elements  of  Solid  Geometry."  Points 
and  lines  in  space,  polj^hedrons,  cylinder,  cones,  the  sphere.  Note 
suggestions  under  first  semester,  plane  geometry. 

TRIGONOMETRY 

Second  semester.  Wentworth's  "  New  Plane  and  Spherical  Trig- 
onometry. Pages  1-105.  This  course  is  offered  especially  for  those 
who  expect  to  take  up  engineering  courses.  Development  and  applica- 
tion of  formulae.    Close  attention  to  logic. 


ENGLISH 

General  Statement. — The  object  of  the  high  school  course  in  English 
is  twofold: 

(1)  The  training  of  the  student  to  interpret  the  thoughts  of  others. 

(2)  The  training  to  give  expression  in  oral  and  written  composition 
to  his  own  thoughts. 
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In  spite  of  the  several  distinct  phases  of  the  subject,  such  as  gram- 
mar, spelling,  rhetoric,  composition,  and  literature,  there  is  in  it  an  es- 
sential unity.  To  attain  this  unity,  the  laws  which  underlie  all  dis- 
course and  determine  its  classification  as  description,  narration,  exposi- 
tion, and  argument,  are  closely  followed.  The  work  of  each  semester 
in  English  is  developed  according  to  this  general  plan,  and  it  forms  the 
thread  of  unity  which  connects  the  six  required  courses,  and  even  the 
two  additional  elective  courses,  into  a  complete  whole.  In  the  first 
three  courses,  in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  language 
and  usage,  the  four  forms  of  discourse  are  studied  in  an  elementary 
and  inductive  manner.  Following  this,  each  semester's  work  is  con- 
fined to  a  thorough  and  intensive  study  of  one  form  of  discourse. 

Through  the  course  the  students  should  be  taught  incidentally  how  to 
use  dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  general  works  of  reference.  Stu- 
dents should  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  English 
language. 

AH  regular  English  classes  have  five  recitations  per  week.  The  elec- 
tive classes  in  public  speaking  have  two  recitations  per  week. 

College  Entrance  Requirements. — The  literature  ofifered  for  study 
covers  all  the  requiremicnts  for  college  entrance  in  English.  The  re- 
quired masterpieces  are  studied  in  the  first  three  years.  But,  more  than 
the  mere  requirements  are  studied.  Some  students  do  not  enter  college, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  they  have  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  best  English 
classics.  In  order  to  satisfy  this  demand  and  in  order  to  more  thorough- 
ly prepare  those  who  do  enter  college,  a  fourth  year  elective  course  in 
English  is  ofifered. 

Home  Reading. — In  order  to  secure  this  wide  acquaintance  with  our 
best  literature,  each  student  is  required  to  read  at  least  one  book  each 
semester  from  a  selected  list,  and  to  make  such  a  report  on  it  as  the 
teacher  may  require.  The  home  reading  books  are  selected  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  interest  to  the  pupil  and  his  ability  to  appreciate  and  understand 
the  same. 

Public  Speaking. — Realizing  that  a  student  should  be  able  to  express 
clearly  his  own  thoughts  as  well  as  those  of  others,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  include  in  the  English  course  some  work  in  public  speak- 
ing. Throughout  the  first  year,  one  lesson  per  week  is  given  in  the 
fundamentals  of  good  reading  and  correct  interpretation.  For  advanced 
students,  those  especially  interested  in  the  work,  an  elective  course  of 
two  hours  per  week  is  offered  later  in  the  course. 

The  above  courses  are  under  the  direction  of  a  special  and  com- 
petent instructor.  The  principjes  learned  are  further  applied  in  the 
reading  of  themes  and  oral  delivery  of  assigned  topics,  all  of  which  lead 
to  the  more  advanced  work  in  debate  and  oratory. 

Text  Books. — Rhetoric — "  Composition-Rhetoric,"  Brooks  and  Hub- 
bard. 

Grammar — Appendix  to  "  Composition-Rhetoric." 
Spelling — "  Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling,"  Osborn  and  King. 
English   Literature — "  History  of   English   Literature,"  Halleck. 
Classics — Varies  according  to  editions  used. 

Dictionary — A  Standard  or  Webster's  "  High  School  Dictionary." 
NINTH  GRADE 

First  Semester 

Composition. — The  aim  in  composition  during  the  first  year  should 
be  to  secure  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  expression  in  both  oral  and 
written  form.  To  do  this  much  composition  must  be  done;  and  the  sub- 
jects should  be  of  interest  to  the  writer  and  not  beyond  his  ability.  The 
oral  composition  should  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  first  year's  work. 

The  aim  of  the  first  semester  should  be  to  teach:  (1)  sentence 
structure  and  punctuation;  (2)  the  special  use  of  the  long,  short,  loose, 
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periodic  and  balanced  sentences;  (3)  the  methods  of  telling  a  simple 
story,  either  from  experience  or  imagination;  (4)  the  essentials  of  a 
good  business  and  personal  letter. 

Literature. — The  aim  in  literature  during  the  first  year  should  be 
to  create  a  taste  for  good  literature,  and  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  read. 
To  do  this,  the  reader  finds  full  play  for  his  imagination  and  inspiration 
in  the  stories  of  the  early  Greeks  and  the  ancient  Trojans.  Gayley's 
"  Classic  Myths  "  is  an  indispensable  handbook  for  the  student  in  more 
fully  understanding  the  subject.  . 

In  order  to  sustain  and  keep  the  story  interest  of  the  literature  of 
the  first  year,  tales  of  adventure  and  romance,  both  in  poetic  and  prose 
form  are  included. 

The  detailed  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric — Chapter  I — Expression  of  Ideas  Arising  from  Experience. 

Chapter  II — Expression  of  Ideas  Furnished  by  Imagination. 

Chapter  VI — Letter  Writing. 

Grammar — Appendix — pages  379-389,  430-437. 

Spelling — Two  twenty  minute  lessons  each  week.  Thirty-five  lessons 
or  first  half  of  the  book  the  first  semester. 

Composition — Emphasis  on  narration  and  description. 

Literature — Iliad — Bryant's  translation;  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal — • 
Lowell;  Sketch  Book — Irving;  Supplemental  work  with  Classic  Myths. 

Flome  Reading — Robinson  Crusoe — Defoe;  Gulliver's  Travels — Swift. 

Second  Semester 

Composition. — The  aim  of  the  second  semester  should  be  the  con- 
tinued application  of  sentence  structure  together  with  the  study  of  the 
various  forms  and  methods  of  developing  a  paragraph.  The  prose  clas- 
sics read  during  the  preceding  and  present  semester  should  be  taken  as 
models.  The  excellent  unity  of  Hawthorne's  paragraphs  and  his  clever 
transitions  should  be  clearly  understood  and  followed  by  the  pupil.  Oral 
composition  should  be  continued. 

Literature. — The  literature  continues  to  be  essentially  narrative  and 
descriptive,  to  arouse  and  maintain  interest. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric — Chapter  III — Expression  of  Ideas  Acquired  through 
Language. 

Spelling — Two  twenty  minute  periods  per  week.    Finish  the  book. 

Composition — Emphasis  on  description  and  narration.  Preparation 
of  outlines  on  paragraphs  read  in  order  to  more  fully  understand  the 
structure  of  a  paragraph. 

Literature — Silas  Marner — Eliot;  Sohrab  and  Rustum — Arnold;  Twice 
Told  Tales — Hawthorne. 

Home  Reading — Treasure  Island — Stevenson;  The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans or  The  Deer  Slayer — Cooper. 

TENTH  GRADE 
First  Semester 

Composition. — ^The  aim  of  the  second  year  in  composition  should 
still  be  spontaneity,  but  stress  should  be  laid  on  unity,  mass,  and  coher- 
ence of  the  composition  as  a  whole.  Another  aim  should  be  'to  secure 
accuracy  of  expression  through  careful  study  and  choice  of  words,  as  in 
the  study  of  synonyms  and  in  the  review  of  English  grammar.  Instruction 
should  be  given  in  the  preparation  of  the  theme  as  a  whole,  including 
outline,  taking  of  notes  and  the  finished  product  of  the  essay. 

Literature. — The  aim  should  be  to  develop  the  pupil's  ability  to 
form  clear  mental  images,  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  appreciation  of 
good  description;  and  to  lead  him  to  see  the  value  and  beauty  of  clear, 
well  chosen  words  and  vivid  bits  of  description;  and,  of  course,  to 
acquaint  him  with  some  of  the  best  descriptive  literature.   Some  of  the 
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descriptive  paragraphs  should  be  studied  to  bring  forth  the  author's  use 
of  specific  words  and  adherence  to  the  principles  of  unity,  mass,  and 
coherence. 

The  detailed  work  of  the  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric — Chapter  IV — The  Purpose  of  Expression,  pages  113-152. 

Grammar — A  thorough  review  of  grammar  of  at  least  twenty  les- 
sons.— Pages,  397-437 — Appendix. 

Composition — The  first  presentation  of  the  elements  of  easy  exposi- 
tion and  argumentation.  Written  and  oral  practice  in  the  preparation  of 
briefs  and  the  delivery  of  debates  on  practical  and  current  questions  of 
interest  to  the  pupil. 

Literature — Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  Passing  of 
Arthur  Tennyson,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers — Addison  and  Steele; 
As  You  Like  It — Shakespeare. 

Home  Reading — Twelfth  Night — Shakespeare;  Lives — Plutarch; 
Tales — Poe;  Three  Idylls  of  the  King  not  read  in  class;Vicar  of  Wake- 
field— Goldsmith. 

Second  Semester 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric— Chapter  V.  The  Whole  Composition,  pages  113-170. 

Chapter  VIII — Description,  pages  219-264. 

Grammar — Such  practical  exercises  in  grammar  will  be  given  as  arc 
necessary  for  understanding  the  books  read,  and  for  securing  the  best 
results  in  composition. 

Composition — In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  a  lengthy  and  well 
sustained  essay,  besides  some  minor  themes,  some  thorough  work  in  de- 
scription is  done. 

Literature — Julius  C?esar — Shakespeare;  Tale  of  Two  Cities — Dick 
ens;  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner — Coleridge. 

Home  Reading— Henry  the  Fifth — Shakespeare;  David  Copperfield 
— Dickens;  Pilgrim's  Progress — Bunyan. 

ELEVENTH  GRADE 
First  Semester 

Composition — The  aim  through  the  third  year  should  be  to  secure 
logical  thinking  and  clearness  and  force  of  expression.  The  expository 
and  argumentative  character  of  the  classics  of  the  second  semester  will 
greatly  aid  in  compositions  of  like  character.  In  presenting  the  chapter 
on  narration,  the  short  story  with  its  characteristic  features  of  plot- 
character  and  setting  should  be  made  clear.  Simple  metrical  composition 
should  be  attempted  while  studying  versification. 

Literature — The  first  semester  of  the  third  year  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  present  an  intensive  study  of  poetry  and  versification,  with 
some  of  the  best  English  classics  as  models.  The  pupils  having  made 
a  study  of  individual  authors,  in  this  semester  make  a  general  survey 
of  the  early  writers  and  the  changes  wrought  in  the  English  language. 
The  characteristics  and  cause  of  the  development  of  English  literature  to 
the  year  1660  are  studied. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric — Chapter  VII — Poetry  and  Versification,  pages  195-216; 
Chapter  IX — Narration  and  Short  Story,  pages  265-290;  Appendix — 
Figures  of  Speech,  pages  426-430. 

History  of  English  Literature — Halleck,  Chapters  I-V. 

Literature — Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales — Cbaucer. 

Golden  Treasury — Books  I  and  II — Palgrave — Shakespeare.  Marlowe, 
B.  Johnson,  Herrick;  Macbeth — Shakespeare;  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
Comus,  Milton. 

Home  Reading — The  Deserted  Village — Goldsmith;  and  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard — Gray;  Faerie  Queene — Selections — Spenser;  Rape 
of  the  Lock — Pope. 
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Second  Semester 

As  the  work  of  the  preceding  semester  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  appreciation  and  underlying  principles  of  poetry,  the  work  of  this  se- 
mester should  be  to  develop  logical  thinking  and  clearness  of  expression 
through  the  study  of  exposition  and  argument.  In  order  to  do  this  ef- 
fectively, considerable  drill  in  preparing  outlines  and  speaking  from 
them  should  be  done  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric — Chapter  X — Exposition,  pages  291-325;  Review  former 
treatment  of  argumentation. 

History  of  English  Literature — Halleck,  Chapters  VI-X. 

Literature — First  Bunker  Hill  Oration — Webster;  Farewell  Address 
— Washington;  Life  of  Johnson — Macaulay;  Golden  Treasury — Books 
III  and  IV — Palgrave;  Dryden,  Gray,  Burns,  Wordsworth, 

Home  Reading — Lorna  Doone — Blackmore;  House  of  Seven  Gables 
— Hawthorne;  Cranford — Gaskell. 

TWELFTH  GRADE 
First  Semester 

The  first  semester  of  the  fourth  year  is  devoted  to  argumentation 
and  oratory.  The  serious  and  direct  purpose  of  these  forms  of  dis- 
course involves  the  necessarily  careful  arrangement  of  all  parts  and 
makes  them  especially  valuable  for  teaching  and  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples of  unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis.  Besides  the  minor  debates  and 
oral  discussions,  at  least  one  debate  and  one  oration,  consisting  of  at 
least  fifteen  hundred  words  each,  are  required  of  each  pupil.  A  careful- 
ly prepared  brief  is  handed  in  for  criticism  before  the  argument  is  writ- 
ten; in  the  case  of  the  oration,  an  outline  is  handed  in.  The  finished 
productions  are  then  delivered  in  the  class  room,  and  subject  to  the 
criticism  of  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric — Chapter  XI — Argument,  pages  326-378. 

Literature — Conciliation  with  the  American  Colonies — Burke;  Es- 
says— Emerson;  Modern  American  Oratory — Ringwalt,  New  South — 
Grady,  General  Amnesty — Schurz. 

Home  Reading — Joan  of  Arc  and  English  Mail  Coach — DeQuincey; 
Essays — Lamb;  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship — Carlyle. 

Second  Semester 

The  last  semester's  work  in  English  is  intended  to  present  the  va- 
rious types  of  literature — the  novel,  the  drama,  the  epic,  and  the  lyric  set. 
In  order  to  do  this,  considerable  reading  is  required.  The  aim  should 
be  a  more  critical  study  of  style  and  diction,  and  a  more  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  best  parts  of  each  classic  read.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  com- 
pare passages,  to  express  opinions,  and  to  enforce  these  opinions  with 
good  reasons. 

In  the  composition  of  this  semester,  particular  emphasis  should  be 
laid  on  description  and  narration,  as  the  literature  read  will  best  illus- 
trate these  forms  of  discourse  as  models. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric — Review  of  the  principles  in  Chapters  VIII  and  IX. 

Literature — Henry  Esmond — Thackeray;  Romola — Eliot;  Paradise 
Lost— Books  I  and  II — Milton;  Golden  Treasury — Palgrave;  Antigone — 
Sophocles;  Hamlet — Shakespeare. 

Home  Reading — A  novel  and  a  drama  approved  by  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  class. 
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LATIN 

The  first  year  designs  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  grammar,  and  with  the  methods  of  translation.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  is  largely  to  develop  ease  and  readiness  in  the  correct  use  of 
English,  to  enlarge  the  vocabulary,  to  show  the  derivation  of  English 
words,  and  to  afford  the  culture  and  discipline  which  come  only  through 
an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics.  Every  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  student  become  acquainted  wiith  Latin  literature  in  general,  to 
extend  his  reading  to  other  books  than  those  used  in  the  school  roorn^ 
and  thus  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  language.  / 

"The  principal  objects  aimed  at  in  this  study  are  (1)  Learning  to 
pronounce  accurately  and  to  read  fluently  and  intelligently  the  Latin 
text  of  what  has  been  studied.  (2)  The  mastery  of  inflection,  so  that 
person,  number,  case,  mode,  tense,  etc.,  can  be  instantly  recognized, 
and  conversely,  can  be  formed  without  much  hesitation  by  the  student 
himself.  (3)  The  acquisition  of  a  working  vocabulary  of  from  one  to 
two  thousand  words.  (4)  The  mastery  of  the  simpler  principles  of  syn- 
tax, (5)  The  understanding  of  simple  narrative  in  Latin.  (6)  The 
translation  of  such  narrative  into  true  English."    (Committee  of  Ten.) 


NINTH  GRADE 

First   semester — (a)   Tuell  and   Fowler's   "  First   Book  in  Latin." 
Through  "Pronouns."   Chapter  41,  page  118. 
(b)  Optional.    Stories  from  "  Gradatim." 

Second  semester- — (a)  Finish  irregular  verbs;  subjunctive  mode, 
infinitive  and  participles,  and  the  most  common  subordinate  clauses,  in 
"  Tuell  &  Fowler." 

(b)  Optional.    Stories  from  "  Gradatim." 

(c)  "  De  Bello  Gallico,"  Book  I,  5  to  15  chapters. 


TENTH  GRADE 

First  semester — (a)  "  De  Bello  Gallico  "  by  Kelsey.  Book  I.  (b) 
Book  I  of  Daniel's  "  New  Latin  Prose  Composition."    All  principles 

^Second  semester— (a)  "  De  Bello  Gallico,"  Books  II,  III,  IV.  (b) 
•Prose.    Books  II,  III,  IV.   (c)  Sight  reading. 


ELEVENTH  GRADE 

First  semester — (a)  Kelsey's  Cicero,  "in  Catilinam,"  I-IV.  _(b) 
Prose  Composition  on  Catiline,  I-IV,  both  oral  and  written,  (c)  Sight 
reading. 

Second  semester — (a)  "  De  Imperio  Pompeii."  (b)  "  Pro  Archia 
Poeta."  (c)  Prose  Composition,  oral  and  written,  on  "  Pro  Archia." 
(d)  (Optional)  "  Epistolae  Selectae."  As  many  as  there  is  time 
for.    (e)  Sight  reading. 

TWELFTH  GRADE 

First  semester — (a)  "Aeneid,"  books  I,  II,  III.  (b)  Daniel's 
"  New  Latin  Prose  Composition,"  part  III,  15  to  18  sections. 

Second  Semester— (a)  "Aeneid,"  IV,  V,  VI.  (b)  Daniel's  "New 
Latin  Prose  Composition,"  part  III,  to  section  33.  (c)  Sight  and  rapid 
reading  from  Caesar,  Cicero,  etc. 
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GERMAN 

The  aim  is  to  make  German  of  literary  and  practical  value  to  the 
pupils.  To  this  end  practice  in  writing  and  speaking  German  is  em- 
phasized throughout  the  courses  offered.  The  German  language  will  he 
used  in  class  recitation  work,  in  this  way  making  the  students  familiar 
with  German  conversation  and  idioms. 

TENTH  GRADE 

First  semester — Grammar — Spanhoofd's  "  Lehrbuch  der  dcutschen 
Sprache,"  lessons  1-17. 

Reading — "  Gliick  Auf,"  pages  1-46,  or  Spanhoofd's  Reader,  pages 
1-53.  Supplementary  sight  reading,  Guerber's  "  Maerchen  und  Erzaeh- 
lungen."   German  script  taught  and  used.    Conversation  based  on  texts. 

Second  semester — Grammar — Spanhoofd,  lessons  18  to  30  inclusive. 

Reading — "  Gliick  Auf  "  or  Spanhoofd's  Reader  completed.  Supple- 
mentary sight  reading,  Guerber. 

ELEVENTH  GRADE 

First  semester — Grammar— Completed  and  reviewed. 

Reading — Translation  with  conversation.  Grammar  and  oral  synopsis 
in  German  based  on  text.  Texts:  Storm's  "  Immensee."  Gerstaecker's 
Germelshausen."  Seidel's  "  Der  Lindenbaum." 

Second  semester — Reading,  translation,  grammar,  conversation, 
synopsis  as  above.  Texts:  Heyse's  "  L'Arrabbiata."  Hillern's  "  Hoher 
als  die  Kirche."  Wilhelmi's  "  Finer  muss  heiraten." 

Composition — Bernhardt's  "  German  Composition "  used  both  se- 
mesters. 

TWELFTH  GRADE 

First  Semester— Reading— Schiller's  "  Wilhelm  Tell."  Hatfield's 
"  Lyrics  and  Ballads,"  60  pages. 

Composition — German  synopsis,  description,  sketches  based  on  text. 

Grammar — Daily  drill  on  grammatical  construction  of  texts  con- 
tinued. 

Second  semester — Composition  and  grammar  continued  as  above. 
Reading — Lessing's  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea."  Schiller's  "  Glocke." 


SCIENCES 

The  work  in  science  is  arranged  so  as  to  present  a  connected  and 
logical  course  throughout  the  four  years,  beginning  with  physical  geog- 
raphy, which  not  only  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  method 
and  matter  of  any  of  the  others;  but  because  of  its  content  and  broad 
method  of  treatment  is  particularly  suitable  for  awakening  in  younger 
students  an  interest  in  the  observation  of  the  phenomena  and  processes 
of  nature,  which  is  the  best  preparation  for  understanding  later  the 
meaning  of  life  and  man's  place  in  the  universe.  Biology  is  the  natural 
sequence  for  the  second  year,  after  which  comes  chemistry.  Physics 
should  ordinarily  be  deferred  until  the  fourth  year.  As  a  preparation 
for  college,  each  year  of  science  counts  as  one  unit. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

One  semester..  Colton's  Physiology.  Individual  laboratory  work. 
Laboratories  are  equipped  with  tables  for  individual  work,  compound 
microscopes,  vivaria,  aquarium,  etc.,  and  well  supplied  with  speci- 
piens  of  animal  anjl  plant  life  for  individual  and  class  study.    The  foL 
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lowing  topics  will  be  considered:  Accidents  and  emergencies;  hygiene 
of  the  body;  the  stomach  and  digestion;  the  nervous  system;  the  or- 
gans of  the  special  senses,  their  structure,  work  and  care;  the  heart 
and  circulation;  the  lungs  and  respiration;  excretion;  diseases. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

This  course  in  fact  is  one  in  earth  science  and  naturally  falls  under 
three  heads;  the  land,  the  sea,  and  the  atmosphere.  The  student  is 
led  to  observe  the  earth  features  which  now  exist  and  the  forces  now 
operating  and  thus  is  led  to  understand  the  processes  by  which  our 
earth  became  as  it  is  and  also  to  understand  how  these  earth  features 
have  influenced  the  life  of  man  in  the  location  of  cities,  routes  of 
commerce,  and  development  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing.  The 
student  should  come  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  location  of  such 
cities  as  New  York  and  Chicago  has  been  controlled  by  certain  phys- 
ical features. 

The  instruction  is  by  means  of  class  recitations  and  discussions, 
laboratory  study  and  occasional  field  trips.  Weather  observations  run 
throughout  the  year  and  U.  S.  weather  reports  are  received  daily.  A 
recording  thermometer,  a  recording  barometer,  and  U.  S.  weather  in- 
struments are  used  in  the  observations. 

The  following  subjects  help  to  make  the  course  concrete:  the  Fox 
river  as  an  eroding  agent;  the  Hammond  and  other  gravel  pits;  South 
Elgin  and  other  stone  quarri'es;  the  use  of  gravel  and  stone  in  building 
and  road  making;  finishing  of  granite  and  other  stone  for  building  and 
for  monuments;  sand  dunes;  rain  wash  of  cultivated  land;  fertility  of 
Illinois  soil;  Elgin  as  a  dairy  center;  forestry  and  forest  preservation; 
forecasting  of  storms,  fair  weather,  floods,  frosts  and  cold  waves;  the 
work  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  its  relation  to  agriculture  and 
commerce;  Chicago  drainage  canal  and  the  deep  water  way  project. 

First  semester.  Salisbury's  Physiography,  briefer  course.  (1)  The 
relief  features  of  the  earth.  (2)  Work  of  atmosphere  and  water  in 
shaping  relief.  (3)  Lakes  and  shores.  Pages  1-237.  Laboratory  work 
selected  from  Darling's  Manual. 

Second  semester.  (1)  Heat  phenomena.  (2)  Mathematical  rela- 
tions of  the  earth.  (3)  The  atmosnliere.  (4)  Physiography,  as  it 
affects  plants  and  animals.  Pages  238-522.  Laboratory  work  selected 
from  Darling's  manual. 

BOTANY 

First  semester — Coulter's  "A  Text  Book  of  Botany."  Chapters  I, 
II,  V,  XIII  to  XV,  inclusive,  appropriate  parts  of  XVI  to  XVIII,  inclu- 
sive, XIX,  XX.  Note  book  work  required, 

1.  The  sequence  in  which  the  chapters  are  studied,  depends  upon 
whether  the  semester  is  a  fall  or  a  spring  semester. 

2.  All  great  divisions  of  the  plant  world  are  studied.  The  pupils 
learn  where  to  look  for  specimens  of  each  great  group,  and  learn  to 
recognize  them  in  their  native  haunts.  They  study  the  structure  and 
method  of  reproduction  of  plants  to  gain  an  idea  of  the  relationships 
between  the  groups,  and  of  rhe  advance  from  the  simplest  to  the  higher 
forms. 

3.  Much  more  time  is  given  to  the  flowering  plants  than  to  the  lower 
forms,  because  the  seed  plants  form  so  much  more  conspicuous  part  of 
our  vegetation.  The  structure  of  the  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  seed  and 
fruit,  are  studied,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  each  of  these  organs,  their 
relations  to  each  other,  the  relation  of  individual  plants  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  the  various  influences  surrounding  them,  such  as  light,  soil 
and  water. 

4.  The  economical  aspect  of  various  subjects  is  touched  upon.  For 
example,  when  stem  structure  is  being  studied  the  principle  of  grafting 
is  discussed  and  illustrated.  When  fungi  are  being  studied  pupils  learn 
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why  clover  and  vetch  are  good  crops  for  fertilizing  the  soil;  they  also 
learn  of  the  injurious  insects  which  destroy  growing  plants,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  work  our  State  and  National  Governments  are  do- 
ing to  protect  crops  from  these  pests. 

5.  In  studying  the  pollination  of  flowers  they  learn  how  new  flow- 
ers and  vegetables  are  produced,  and  how  to  conduct  experiments  to 
that  end. 

6.  Some  work  is  done  out  of  doors  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbs  in  his  own  locality.  A  little  time  is  given  to 
the  study  ol  birds  because  without  bird-life  there  could  be  no  plant  life. 

7.  The  course  should  create  in  the  pupil  a  new  reverence  for  life; 
it  trains  him  in  handling  scientific  apparatus,  and  in  accuracy  of  ob- 
servation and  statement.  From  the  use  of  laboratory  outlines  he 
learns  to  follow  directions,  and  to  attack  problems  for  himself, 
judgment  is  constantly  cultivated  both  in  the  handling  of  objects 
studied  and  in  performing  experiments.  He  learns  to  gain  knowledge 
for  himself  at  first  hand. 

Second  semester— Chapters  III,  IV.  VI  to  XII  inch,  XXI  to  XXIV 
inclusive,  and  appropriate  parts  of  XVI  to  XVIII  inclusive.  See  out- 
line under  first  semester.  This  course  includes  a  brief  review  of 
botany  of  first  semester,  after  which  the  study  is  pursued  partly  with 
the  compound  microscope.  The  structure  and  life  habits  of  the  lower 
forms  of  plants  are  studied  from  the  unicellular  through  more  com- 
nlex  forms  using  the  representative  types  of  algae,  bacteria,  fungi, 
liverworts,  mosses,  and  ferns.  This  brings  out  the  relation  of  the  lower 
groups  of  plants  to  the  flowering  plants. 

ZOOLOGY 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  dissecting  and  compound  mi- 
croscopes. Aquarium  and  field  study  form  part  of  the  work.  Recita- 
tions supplemented  by  occasional  reports  from  dififerent  students  on 
zoological  topics.   Note  book  work  required. 

First  semester — "  Zoology,"  Linville  and  Kelley.  Invertebrates  are 
sv  -lied  in  regard  to  habits,  homes,  general  structure,  uses  of  organs, 
rn.ans  of  protection  and  adaption  to  their  environment.  The  cell  and 
protoplasm,  sponges,  protozoans,  coelenterates,  worms,  mollusks,  arthro- 
pods, echinoderms,  chordates. 

Second  semester — Vertebrates  are  studied  in  same  manner  as  are 
the  invertebrates.  Fishes,  amphibians,  reptiles,  birds,  mammals. 

PHYSICS 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  lively  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  the  changes  that  take  place  about  him,  to  give  him 
a  foundation  of  laws  and  principles  which  help  to  an  understanding  of 
certain  of  these  changes,  to  think  straight  about  things  and  to  so  regu- 
late and  control  them  that  they  add  tO'  his  comfort  or  convenience.  The 
course  should  not  only  arouse  his  interest,  for  example,  in  the  home 
heating  device  whether  stove,  hot  air,  hot  water  or  steam,  but  also 
help  him  to  think  out  an  understanding  of  how  it  works  and  then  to 
work  it  successfully. 

The  principles  and  lawr  from  which  he  works  to  an  understanding 
of  such  things  are  thoroughly  discussed  in  class  exercises  and  further 
established  by  laboratory  study  in  which  he  tests  the  things  learned. 
The  constant  aim  is  to  make  the  work  as  concrete  as  possible  and  to 
illustrate  it  by  concrete  examples.  The  student  is  led  to  understand 
that  he  is  studying  things  that  are  all  about  him  now  and  today, 
and  he  is  expected  to  use  his  e3'es  and  his  mind  in  understanding  them. 
The  course  aims  to  be  as  helpful  to  girls  as  to  boys.  The  modern  home 
has  so  many  appliances  on  every  hand,  calling  not  only  for  an  under- 
standing of  them  but  also  for  an  intelligent  operation,  that  the  girl 
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who  is  to  occupy  the  modern  home  should  have  at  least  an  elementary 
course  in  physics. 

First  semester- Carhart  and  Chute's  "High  School  Physics."  Pages 
1-140  and  253-300.  Mechanics  and  heat  are  the  topics  for  first  semes- 
ter. Laboratory  exercises  are  taken  from  different  sources.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  partial  list  of  subjects  which  should  be  used  to  make  the 
laws  and  principles  as  concrete  as  possible;  reading  of  gas  and  elec- 
tric meters;  beating  of  carpets;  the  cream  separators  for  centrifugal 
force;  relative  cost  of  power  produced  by  man,  horse,  steam  and  gas 
or  gasoline  engines  and  electric  motor;  the  sewing  machine,  scissors, 
and  food  chopper  as  simple  machines;  pressure  of  water  in  pipes,  pres- 
sure of  gas  in  pipes;  hot  water,  steam  and  other  heating  devices; 
amount  of  heat  produced  by  burning  different  fuels;  production  of 
power  from  burning  of  fuels,  flowing  water  or  moving  air.  Pupils  are 
required  to  keep  note  books.  These  should  be  examined  with  refer- 
ence to  neatness,  accuracy  and  originality. 

Second  semester — Pages  140-253  and  300-417.  Sound,  electricity  and 
light  are  the  topics  for  second  half  of  year.  The  aim  of  the  course  is 
the  same  as  that  given  in  first  semester.  Principles  and  laws  are 
thoroughly  discussed  and  applied  concretely.  The  following  are  con- 
sidered; production  of  electricity  by  means  of  batteries  and  by  dynamo 
and  relative  cost  of  current  produced;  the  incandescent  electric  light 
and  relative  cost  of  illumination  by  electricity,  gas  and  oil;  the  tele- 
phone, the  telegraph,  both  wire  and  wireless;  the  piano  and  other  in- 
struments as  sound  and  music  producers;  the  human  ear;  eye  glasses; 
color  schemes;  and  color  of  soap  and  oil  films.  Note  book  work  con- 
tinued throughout  second  semester, 

CHEMISTRY 

The  general  aim  of  the  course  in  Chemistry  is  not  different  from 
that  of  physics  mentioned  above.  It  directs  the  mind  of  the  student 
toward  the  phenomena  which  involve  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
matter.  Chemistry  is  taught  as  a  live  subject.  It  needs  to  be  as  there 
is  a  rapidly  growing  public  interest  in  matters  in  which  chemistry  plays 
a  large  part.  This  is  shown  in  such  matters  as  pure  food  laws,  prep- 
aration and  using  of  food,  pure  water  supply,  city  gas,  and  control  of 
manufacturing  in  which  there  is  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  matter 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  course  is  helpful  alike  to  the  boy  and  the  girl.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  household  and  gradually  the  girl 
comes  to  understand  that  the  chemistry  applies  to  the  home  as  well  as 
to  the  class  room  arid  laboratory.  The  instruction  is  by  means  of  class 
recitations  and  discussions  and  laboratory  practice  on  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  subjects  discussed  which  serve  to 
make  the  course  concrete;  combustion  of  fuels;  heat  values  of  fuels; 
Elgin  city  water  supply;  sewage  disposal;  bleaching  of  fabrics;  city 
gas  supply;  analysis  of  gas  byMorehead  gas  apparatus;  determination 
of  heat  value  of  the  gas;  examination  of  flue  gases;  ventilation  of 
private  and  public  buildings;  determination  of  butter  fat,  water  and 
solids  of  milk;  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  milk;  clean  milk;  main- 
tenance of  soil  fertility;  germicides  and  the  use  of  such  antiseptics  and 
disinfectants  as  hydrogen  peroxide,  bleaching  powder  and  sulphur; 
manufacture  and  use  of  soap;  chemistry  of  baking  powders  and  their 
common  adulterants;  action  of  yeast  and  other  leavening  agents;  tem- 
pering of  steel;  use  of  tin,  enameled,  iron  and  aluminum  ware,  produc- 
tion of  power  by  steam,  gas,  gasoline  and  producer  gas  engines  and 
relative  cost;  consumption  of  oxygen  by  gas  burners;  reading  of  labels 
on  food  products;  action  of  soap  on  hard  and  soft  water. 

First  semester — Hessler  and  Smith's  Essentials  of  Chemistry.  Pages 
J-186  and   experiments.    During  this   semester   common   gaseous  ele- 
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ments,  compound,  characteristics  of  chemical  reaction,  both  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative,  fundamental  laws  and  theories  are  studied. 
Note  book  work  accompanies  this  course. 

Second  semester — Pages  186-430  and  experiments.  During  this 
semester  common  metals  and  their  compounds,  fundamental  laws  and 
theories,  qualitative  and  quantitative  reactions  are  studied.  Note  book 
work  accompanies  this  course. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE 

First  semester — "  Food  and  Its  Functions,"  Blackie  and  Son.  Pages 
9-123,  and  158-221.  Note  books  -required  and  work  carefully  exam- 
ined. 

1.  A  study  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

2.  Classification  of  foods.    See  agricultural  bulletin  142  and  text. 

3.  Principles  of  cooking.  (a)  Vegetables,  including  cereals, 
fruits  and  nuts.  Composition,  nutritive  value,  cost,  care,  preparation, 
digestibility.  Principles  involved  in  different  methods  of  preparation. 
Agricultural  bulletins  Nos.  93,  121,  129  and  text,  (b)  Flour  mixtures. 
Raising  mediums.  Ways  of  cooking.  Use  of  oven.  Methods  of  com- 
bining materials.  Training  in  accuracy  and  judgment.  Bulletin  No. 
12,    (c)  Beverages.  Value,  harm  and  preparation. 

4.  Physiology.  Chemistry  of  digestion  and  study  of  digestive  fer- 
ments. 

Second  semester.  Pages  129-158  and  38-41.    Also  bulletins. 

1.  Cooking,  (a)  Meats.  Cuts,  uses  and  best  methods  of  prepara- 
tion, cost,  composition,  nutritive  value,  digestibility,  care.  See  bulle- 
tin No.  34.  Ob)  Fish,  Same  outline  as  for  meats.  See  bulletin  No. 
85.  (c)  Eggs.  Composition,  nutritive  value,  cost,  digestibility.  Ex- 
periments showing  proper  temperature  for  preparation.  Bulletin  No, 
128.  (d)  Milk.  Careful  study  of  milk  and  its  products,  detection 
of  preservatives  and  dilution,  composition,  nutritive  value,  digestibil- 
ity. "  Food  and  Its  Functions."  Pages  129-139.  Bulletin  No.  131. 
(e)  Sugar.  Food  value.  Bulletin  No.  93.  General  review  of  all 
principles  learned.  Preparation  of  entire  meals  on  limited  amounts 
regarding:  (1)  Food  value.  (2)  Greatest  amount  of  nutrition  for 
least  money,    (3)  Economy.    (4)  Table  setting  and  serving. 

2.  Physiology.  (a)  Simple  rules  of  hygiene  in  relation  to  (1) 
Dress  and  necessity  of  change.  (2)  Bathing,  (b)  Simple  aids  to  as- 
sist in  keeping  well,    (c)  Home  nursing,    (d)  Emergencies. 

3.  Home  sanitation  and  economics.  (a)  Location  of  building 
site.  Drainage.  Material.  Plans,  (b)  Ventilation.  Kinds.  Aim.  Sys- 
tems. Governing  law.  (c)  Plumbing  and  water  supply,  (d)  Application 
of  bacteriolop-v  to  house-keeping,  (e)  Decoration  and  care  of  a  house 
from  a  sanitary  standpoint. 


HISTORY 

The  committee  of  seven  summarized  the  purpose  of  historical  study 
as  follows:  (1)  to  supply  pupils  v^ith.  a  share  of  valuable  information; 
(2)  to  bring  them  to  an  appreciation  of  present  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties by  a  study  of  how  the  present  came  to  be;  (3)  to  give  a  knowl- 
edge of  books  and  skill  in  handling  books;  (4)  to  cultivate  the  judg- 
ments and  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupils;  (5)  to  discipline  and  arouse 
constructive  imagination;  (6)  to  increase  capacity  to  classify  facts; 
(7)  to  .awaken  love  for  historical  reading.  The  teacher  should  en- 
deavor tO'  lead  the  pupils  to  exercise  their  judgments,  reasoning  pow- 
ers and  imagination,  and  at  the  same  time  insist  that  they  get  a 
clear,  definite  knowledge  of  the  essential  facts  which  form  the  frame- 
work of  history. 
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Use  is  made  of  the  various  aids  to  the  visualization  of  history  such 
as  wall  maps,  lantern  slides,  and  pictures  of  persons  and  scenes  which 
illustrate  the  subject  matter  of  the  text. 

Books  for  collateral  reading,  both  source  and  secondary,  are  pro- 
vided and  courses  of  reading  are  outlined  by  the  instructors.  Note 
books  are  kept  by  the  pupils  in  all  the  courses  in  which  are  put  notes 
on  the  outside  readings,  dictations  by  the  teacher,  written  reports,  and 
outlines  upon  special  topics.  Care  is  exercised  by  the  teacher  that  the 
note  books  become  not  an  end  in  themselves,  but  a  means  to  help  the 
pupil  in  his  study  of  history.    Map  work  is  also  required. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY 

First  semester — Morey's  "  Outlines  of  Greek  History."  A  brief 
preliminary  study  is  made  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  progress 
of  civilization  before  the  time  of  the  Greeks  among  the  ancient  Oriental 
nations.  The  history  of  the  civilization  of  Greece  forms  the  main  body 
of  the  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  growth  of  political  liberty 
■and  democracy  and  the  development  of  a  superior  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  culture.  The  permanent  character  of  this  culture  is  emphasized 
by  showing  how  it  was  preserved  and  handed  down  to  the  modern 
world. 

Second  semester — Morey's  "  Outlines  of  Roman  History."  This 
course  covers  the  history  of  Rome  to  the  year  800  A.  D.  The  attention 
of  the  student  is  called  particularly  to  those  facts  and  events  which  il- 
lustrate the  genius  of  the  Roman  people  for  organization  and  govern- 
ment, which  show  the  progressive  development  of  Rome,  as  a  world- 
power,  and  which  explain  the  influence  of  Roman  law  and  civilization 
upon  the  modern  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  later  Republic 
and  upon  the  Empire  under  both  Augustus  and  Constantine. 

MEDIEVAL  AND   MODERN  HISTORY 

First  semester — West's  "Mediaeval  and  Modern  History"  to  page 
302.  The  period  covered  is  from  800  A.  D.  to  1789  A.  D.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as  feudalism,  the  Empire,  the 
growth  of  the  papacy,  crusades,  renaissance,  reformation,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  nations.    Special  attention  will  be  given  to  English  history. 

Second  semester — Modern  history  period  from  same  'text  as  is  used 
in  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  course  covers  the  development  of 
Europe  from  1789  A.  D.  to  the  present  time,  dealing  mainly  with  the 
era  of  political  revolution.  The  principal  topics  treated  are  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  era,  the  period  of  reaction  under  Metternich, 
the  revolutions  of  1820,  1830  and  1848,  and  the  unification  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  It  is  also  intended  in  this  course  to  give  the  student  some 
idea  of  the  condition  and  tendencies  of  European  politics.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  English  history  and  the  rise  of  the  present 
nations  of  Europe.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  Europeaj^  politics  of  the 
present  time. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS 

The  work  of  this  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  insight 
into  the  significance  of  the  leading  facts  of  American  history.  The  po- 
litical, industrial,  and  social  development  is  emphasized,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  faculty  for  seeing  and  understand- 
inqf  the  great  movements  of  the  American  people,  and  for  drawing  truth- 
ful generalizations  in  regard  to  the  tendencies  in  our  own  country  and 
the  relative  position  of  our  country  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
world.  Our  political  institutions  are  traced  from  their  beginnings 
and  the  students  are  assigned  special  investigations  of  the  actual  work- 
ing of  public  ofihces  and  public  business. 
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First  semester — Channing's  "  History  of  the  United  States,"  pages 
1-256.  Wright's  "Industrial  Evolution  of  United  States,"  pages  1-117. 
Moses'  "The  Government  of  the  United  States,"  pages  1-194,  This 
course  covers  the  history  of  the  colonies  to  Washington's  administra- 
tion. It  aims  to  show  the  different  elements  which  entered  into  the 
making  of  the  United  States  and  how  those  elements  were  modified  and 
developed  by  the  conditions  which  surrounded  the  original  settlers  and 
their  descendants  in  America.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  causes 
which  led  to  our  separation  from  England  and  to  the  formation  of  the 
national  union. 

Second  semester — Complete  texts  used  in  the  first  semester.  The 
organization  of  the  government,  the  growth  of  democracy,  the  slavery 
struggle,  the  reconstruction  period,  and  the  industrial  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  country  up  to  the  present  time  furnish  the  main  topics 
of  the  semester.  Present  day  problems  of  our  own  history  and  gov- 
ernment are  an  important  part  of  the  course.  One  purpose  of  the_  study 
is  to  impress  upon  the  student  just  leaving  school  his  place  in  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  and  his  duty  and  responsibility  as  a 
loyal  citizen. 


COMMERCIAL 

The  aim  in  offering  the  commercial  branches  is  not  to  give  a  short 
business  course  distinct  from  the  regular  high  school  course  but  to 
offer  the  subjects  that  would  make  up  such  a  course,  so  that  the  stu- 
dent may  graduate  from  the  high  school  prepared  to  do  work  in 
stenography,  book-keeping,  etc.,  and  thus  not  be  required  to  spend  an 
extra  year  getting  that  preparation. 

BOOKKEEPING; 

First  semester — Williams  and  Rogers'  "  New  Complete  Bookkeep- 
ing." Pages  1-121.  Opening  simple  sets  of  books  by  double  entry; 
general  principles  of  debit  and  credit  as  applied  to  journalizing;  post- 
ing, checkposting,  trial  balance  and  its  uses;  classification  of  accounts 
and  statement  for  determining  condition  of  business;  the  loss  and  gain 
account,  and  closing  the  ledger. 

Exercise  in  making  and  using  the  simpler  forms  of  business  papers, 
such  as  receipt,  bank  check,  due  bill,  promissory  note,  and  bill;  and 
the  method  of  filing  these  papers;  single  entry. 

Second  semester — Pages  122-250.  Special  rulings,  special  books,, 
lumbering,  manufacturing,  joint  and  stock  company,  banking,  business 
practice.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  work  as  practical  as  possible,  and 
to  that  end  the  student  will  be  required  to  draw  all  business  papers, 
vouchers,  etc.,  and  tO'  properly  dispose  of  them  in  the  most  approved 
business  method. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC 

One    semester — Williams    and    Rogers'   "  Commercial  Arithmetic." 

The  aim  of  the  work  is  not  simply  to  give  d  review  of  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  arithmetic  but  to  study  arithmetic  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  everyday  applications  and  cultivate  rapidity  and  accuracy 
in  calculation  and  thinking.  It  includes  drills  in  rapid  computation 
involving  the  fundamental  operations,  abbreviated  processes,  and 
"short  cuts"  that  are  practical  and  usable;  practical  application  of 
percentage,  including  loss  and  gain,  business  or  trade  discount,  stock 
and  bonds,  exchange  and  partnership  adjustments;  note  books,  prac- 
tical work  in  business  forms,  and  original  problems,  as  well  as  supple- 
mental work  from  various  authors. 

The  aim  is  tO'  make  the  student  independent  of  mechanical  pro- 
cesses; to  teach  him  to  think  out  his  own  solutions;  and  to  apply  the 
principles  evolved  from  these  processes. 
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COMMERCIAL  LAW 

First  semester — Huffcut's  "  Elements  of  Business  Law."  The  object 
of  ithe  course  is  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
business  law.  The  main  subjects  studied  are  the  principles  of  contract, 
particular  contracts  concerning  goods,  contracts  concerning  credits, 
negotiable  instruments,  the  conduct  of  business  through  represent- 
atives, business  associations,  property  in  land  and  movables. 

The  above  work  is  supplemented  by  exercises  in  drawing  up  the 
more  common  forms  of  legal  papers,  such  as  deeds,  mortgages,  land 
contracts,  leases,  bills  of  sale,  etc. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 

One  semester.  Adams'  "  Commercial  Geography."  The  subject 
matter  of  the  course  is  the  industrial  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  ithe  geographic  and  social  features  as 
causes  determining  these  conditions,  the  sources  of  wealth  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  and  the  relation  of  the  various  industries 
to  one  another. 

The  order  of  topics  is  as  follows: 

The  earth  is  an  agent  of  civilized  man  in  supplying  commodities 
needed  to  sustain  life. 

Physical  features  affecting  and  influencing  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  plant  and  animal  life,  and  having  an  important  bearing  on 
the  trade  relations  of  the  people. 

Principal  countries  of  the  world,  studied  with  reference  to  the  influ- 
ence of  natural  elements,  such  as  climate,  soil,  rainfall,  rivers,  lakes, 
etc.,  upon  commerce. 

Products — animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable — as  bases  for  industries; 
transportation  facilities,  natural  and  artificial;  foreign  and  domestic 
trade. 

Tariffs,  bounties,  subsidies,  and  reciprocity  treaties,  as  to  their  ef- 
fect on  trade  within,  and  between,  countries. 

Modern  methods  in  industrial  management;  improved  processes  of 
manufacture  as  applied  to  certain  industries,  and  their  economic  effect 
on  the  life  of  the  people. 

STENOGRAPHY 

First  semester — Dement's  "  Pitmanic  Shorthand.''  Pages  1-110.  The- 
ory, principles  of  consonants,  vowels,  simple  phrasing,  prefixes,  affixes. 
The  distinctive  features  of  the  courses  in  stenography  are  systematic 
and  progressive  dictation,  in  which  theory  and  practice  are,  step  by 
step,  interlinked.  The  dictation  embraces  all  the  essentials  and  exact- 
ing characteristics  of  actual  work. 

Second  semester — Text  completed.  Cumulative  phrasing,  speed 
practice.    Dictation  continued. 

TYPEWRITING 

First  semester — Daily  practice.    Touch  system  of  writing. 
Second  semester — Daily  practice  under  direction  of  instructor.  Use 
and  care  of  machines  taught.  Speed  and  accuracy  are  essentials. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 

Two  90  minute  periods  in  Mechanical  Drawing  and  three  90  minute 
periods  in  shop  w^ork  each  week. 

The  S'hop  work  consists  of  simple  work  in  wood,  use  and  care  of 
tools,  the  construction  of  simple  models,  elementary  cabinet  work,  etc. 
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NINTH  GRADE 
1.  Planing  and  Sawing  Exercise 

Lesson  taught:  Making  smooth,  true  surface,  jointing  edges,  and 
planing  to  gauge  line. 

Theoretical:  Description  of  planes,  their  several  parts  and  , func- 
tions; explain  on  what  and  why  these  planes  are  used.  Description 
of  marking  gauge,  its  several  parts  and  functions,  and  proper  method 
of  using  it.  Kind  of  wood  u^ed,  where  found,  its  value  and  for  what 
it  is  best  suited. 

2.  Chiseling  and  Cross  Cut  Sawing  Exercise 

Lesson  taught:  Chiseling  across  the  grain  and  obliquely  to  the 
grain;  sawing  to  a  line  and  to  a  certain  depth. 

Theoretical:  Description  of  chisels,  method  of  grinding,  sharpen- 
ing and  correct  method  of  using;  description  of  saws,  explanation  of 
the  different  forms  of  teeth  in  different  saws  and  why;  proper  method 
of  setting  and  filing,  and  the  proper  method  of  using  them. 

3.  Tool  Rack 

Lessons  taught:   Boring,  nailing  and  gluing  exercise. 

Theoretical:  Description  of  the  different  kinds  of  bits,  their  sev- 
eral parts  and  functions,  method  of  sharpening,  on  what  each  kind 
should  be  used  and  why,  description  of  brace  and  the  history  and  evo- 
lution of  tools. 

4.   Flower  Pot  Stand 

Lesson  taught:    Halved  joint,  nailing  and  gluing. 

Theoretical:  History  and  evolution  of  nails,  process  of  manufac- 
ture and  composition,  uses  of  each  kind,  and  comparison  of  their  hold- 
ing powers.  Kind  of  wood  used,  where  found,  its  value,  and  for  what 
it  is  best  suited. 

.  5.  Paper  File 

Lesson  taught:    Chip  carving,  filing,  scraping,  and  polishing. 

Theoretical:  Description  of  files,  their  history  and  manufacture. 
Description  of  scrapers  and  method  of  sharpening,  method  of  polish- 
ing; explain  ingredients,  proportion  and  manufacture.  Kinds  of  wood 
used,  etc.  Composition  and  growth  of  trees,  function  of  bark  and 
leaves;  the  effect  on  the  land  of  the  destruction  of  forests. 

6.   Printing  Frames 

Lesson  taught:  Open  mortising,  spoke  shaving,  and  varnishing. 

Theoretical:  Application  of  mortising  and  tenoning,  description 
of  spokeshaves,  their  parts  and  functions,  history  and  evolution  of 
screws;  manufacture  and  proper  method  of  using  them;  varnish,  its 
ingredients,  proportion,  manufacture  and  use. 

7.  Ink  Well  Base 

Lesson  taught:   Designing,  rounded  and  level  edges,  and  gouging. 

Theoretical:  Instruction  in  freehand  drawing;  proper  method  of 
making  circular  corners,  description  and  use  of  level;  description  of 
gouges;  and  correct  method  of  using  them;  stimulate  a  love  for  beauty 
combined  with  utility,  and  enable  the  student  to  distinguish  good  form 
and  proportion. 

8.  Drawing  Board 

Lesson  taught:  Jointing  edge  to  edge. 

Theoretical:  Study  of  the  shrinkage  and  warping  of  lumber,  and 
the  best  methods  of  preventing  and  overcoming  these. 
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9.  Original  Work 

Cabinets  of  different  kinds  as  music,  medicine,  and  gun,  and  writ- 
ing desks,  row  boats,  canoes,  etc. 

Theoretical:  During  the  past  year  a  good  deal  of  equipment  for 
the  other  departments  has  been  made  by  the  pupils  of  the  7th  and 
8th  grades  and  high  school.  In  mechanical  drawing  a  number  of 
geometrical  problems,  a  course  in  orthographic  projection  and  a  few 
sheets  in  surface  developments  are  made.  After  making  the  drawings 
in  development  the  problems  are  constructed  of  heavy  manila  paper. 

The  7th  and  8th  grade  pupils  are  required  to  furnish  a  pencil, 
eraser  and  ^  dozen  thumb  tacks,  costing  15  cents.  All  other  tools 
are  supplied. 

In  the  high  school  the  pupils  are  required  to  furnish  the  following 
articles  for  mechanical  drawing. 


1  Set  of  Drawing  Instruments  from   $2.25  up 

1  Architects'  Scale  Rule   $  .65 

1  Triangle,  45  degrees  $    .15  to  .50 

1  Triangle,  30  degrees  and  60  degrees   15  to  .50 

1  24  inch  T  Square  25 

1  Curve   25 

1  4  H  Pencil   10 

1  No.  3  Pencil  05 

1  Pencil   Eraser   .05 

1  Ink  Eraser   05 

1  Bottle  of  Higgins  Ink  (Black)   25 

1  Bottle  of  Higgins  Ink  (Red)   25 

^  dozen  Thumb  Tacks   05 

4  Sheets  of  Cream  Drawing  Paper  22  x  30  inches    \20 


TENTH  GRADE 

Work  of  the  ninth  grade  is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course.  Wood 
turning,  pattern  making,  simple  molding,  caibinet  making,  house  con- 
struction, architectural  and  mechanical  drawing. 

GIRLS'  CLASS 

Bench  work  in  wood.  Art  metal  work.  Basket  making.  Book  bind- 
ing.  Working  drawings. 


DRAWING 

NINTH  GRADE 

The  work  of  the  grades  continued.  Drawing  and  painting  from 
still  life,  from  life,  outdoor  sketching-,  design  and  some  simple  craft 
work.  Proportion,  perspective,  gradation  values,  full  light  and  shade. 
Study  of  artists. 

TENTH  GRADE 

The  work  of  this  grade  includes  design  and  craft  work  such  as 
pottery,  stenciling  of  table  scarfs,  pillow  covers,  lettering  and  illumina- 
tion of  texts.  Study  of  artists.  Composition,  space  relation,  dark  and 
light  patterns,  design. 


MUSIC 

Pupils  of  the  high  school  are  given  the  privilege  of  pursuing  the 
study  of  music  in  connection  with  other  high  school  work.  One  fifty- 
minute  lesson  is  given  each  week.  This  includes  chorus  work  and 
technical  instruction  in  music.  Choruses  drilled  during  the  fifty-min- 
ute periods  appear  at  various  high  school  entertainments. 
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Rules  of  the  Board  of  Education 


Article  I— ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  1.  Time  of  Organization. — The  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  organize  within  ten  days  after  election  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  Standing  Committees. — At  this  meeting  the  President 
shall  appoint  the  following  standing  committees: 

1.  A  committee  on  course  of  study  and  text-books,  consisting  of 
four  members. 

2.  A  committee  on  teachers,  consisting  of  four  members. 

3.  A  committee  on  finance,  consisting  of  four  members. 

4.  A  committee  on  supplies,  consisting  of  four  members. 

5.  A  committee  on  auditing  accounts,  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers. 

6.  A  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers. 

7.  A  committee  on  complaints  and  discipline,  consisting  of  three 
members. 

8.  A  committee  on  judiciary,  consisting  of  three  members. 

Sec.  3,  Regular  Meetings. — The  Board  shall  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  on  the  4th  of  each  calendar  month,  for  the  preceding  school 
month,  unless  that  date  falls  on  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  when  it 
shall  be  held  on  the  3rd  of  the  month;  and  the  Board  may  hold  such 
special  meetings  from  time  to  time  for  the  transaction  of  business,  as 
occasion  may  require,  such  meetings  to  convene  on  the  call,  in  writing 
of  the  President  or  any  two  members  of  the  Board.  Twenty-four 
hours'  notice  by  mail  of  all  such  special  meetings  shall  be  given  by 
the  Secretary,  except  in  case  of  emergency,  when  notice  shall  be  given 
by  the  Secretary  in  person. 

Sec.  4.  Special  Meetings. — When  special  meetings  are  called,  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  shall  be  stated  in  the  call  or 
notice  for  said  meeting,  and  no  other  business  than  that  for  which 
the  meeting  was  called  shall  be  transacted  at  said  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transacting  of  business. 

Sec.  6.  Time  of  Meeting. — The  time  of  meeting  of  the  Board  shall 
be  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m. 

Sec.  7.  Order  of  Business. — At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing the  Board  having  been  called  to  order,  the  Secretary  shall  call 
the  roll,  marking  absentees.  If  there  be  a  quorum  present  the  Board 
may  proceed  to  business. 
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Sec.  8.  Order  of  Business. 

1.  Calling  of  roll. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes. 

3.  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

4.  Report  of  Supervising  Engineer. 

5.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

6.  Report  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Presentation  of  bills. 

8.  Communications  to  the  Board. 

9.  Unfinished  business, 

10.  New  business. 

11.  Adjournment. 

Sec.  9.  Voting. — Every  member  present  shall  vote  on  all  ques- 
tions which  have  been  seconded  and  stated  by  the  dhair,  unless  excused 
by  the  Board  or  directly  interested  in  the  question. 

Sec.  10.  Yeas  and  Nays. — The  vote  on  any  question  shall  be  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays  when  any  member  shall  call  for  them,  in  which  case 
the  vote  shall  be  recorded  as  in  cases  involving  the  expenditure  of 
money. 

Sec.  11.  Order  of  Precedence  of  Motion. — When  a  question  is  be- 
fore the  Board  no  motion  shall  be  received  except  to  adjourn,  to  lay 
on  the  table,  to  close  the  debate,  to  refer,  to  postpone  to  a  certain 
time,  or  to  amend,  and  motions  shall  take  precedence  in  the  order 
above  named.  The  first,  second  and  third  shall  be  decided  without 
debate,  and  the  second  and  third  by  a  majority  vote.  Any  member 
may  call  for  a  division  of  the  question  when  the  same  will  admit  of  it. 

bee.  12.  Amendments. — No  more  than  two  amendments  shall  be 
entertained  at  the  same  time  to  a  proposition — that  is,  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  an  amendment — and  the  question  shall  be  taken 
on  the  last  amendment  first. 

Sec.  13.  Minutes  of  Board. — In  all  cases  where  a  motion  or  reso- 
lution shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  the  name  of  the 
member  moving  the  same  shall  also  be  entered. 

Sec.  14.  Special  Committees. — All  special  committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair,  unless  specially  directed  otherwise  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  15.  Reports  and  Resolutions  in  Writing. — ^All  reports  of 
committees  and  all  resolutions  presented  to  the  Board  shall  be  in 
writing  and  the  said  reports  and  resolutions  sihall  be  filed  and  kept 
by  the  Secretary.  All  motions  shall  be  made  in  writing  when  re- 
quested by  any  member. 

Sec.  16.  Debate  on  Questions. — Members,  in  speaking,  shall  ad- 
dress the  President,  and  confine  their  remarks  strictly  to  the  point  in 
debate. 

No  member  shall  speak  more  than  five  minutes  on  any  motion  or 
order  under  discussion,  and  not  more  than  twice  upon  any  question, 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Sec.  17.  Contracts. — No  contract  shall  be  let  by  any  committee 
or  member  of  the  Board  unless  authorized  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  18.  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. — The  rules  of  order  laid  down 
in  Robert's  manual  shall  govern  the  Board  in  all  cases  not  otherwise 
provided  for  by  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  19.  Amendment. — No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  these 
rules  unless  proposed  at  a  regular  meeting  and  laid  over  for  one  month 
before  being  considered,  provided,  however,  that  any  rule  may  be  sus- 
pended by  the  concurring  vote  of  the  entire  Board  at  any  regular  meet- 
ing. 
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Article  II— DUTIES  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  1.  Duties  of  President. —  (See  Art.  6,  Sec.  4,  of  School 
Law.)  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Board  and  shall  give  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie 
between  members  thereof,  but  otherwise  'he  shall  not  have  a  vote.  He 
shall  sign  all  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  ordered  by  the  Board, 
shall  appoint  all  standing  committees,  and  generally  perform  such  du- 
ties as  are  imposed  upon  him  by  the  said  Board  of  Education,  not  in 
conflict  with  law.  He  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing  com- 
mittees without  vote.  Provided  that  in  his  absence  or  any  inability  to 
act  as  said  President  said  Board  may  appoint  a  President  pro  tempore 
from  their  number. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  of  Text-Book  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  committee  on  text-books  and  course  of  study  to  thoroughly  ex- 
amine text-books,  maps,  charts  and  apparatus  proposed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools,  first  requiring  the  author  or  publisher 
to  furnish  each  member  of  the  whole  Board  with  a  copy  of  such  book 
for  examination  and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  the  adoption  and  use 
in  the  schools  of  such  books  as  they  may  regard  best;  to  recommend, 
from  time  to  time,  the  purchase  of  such  maps,  charts  and  apparatus 
as  may  be  found  necessary,  and  to  examine  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  schools,  and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  such  improve- 
ments and  changes  therein  as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  3.  Duties  of  Teachers'  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  committee  on  teachers  to  examine,  together  with  the  Superinten- 
dent, applicants  for  employment  as  teachers,  and  a  list  of  such  appli- 
cants shall  be  kept  by  the  Superintendent,  as  to  name,  residence  ex- 
perience, etc.,  to  report  to  the  Board  the  names  of  such  teachers  as 
they  deem  qualified  for  their  respective  positions,  and  the  amount  of 
salary  at  which  they  shall  be  severally  employed;  such  teaclhers  to-  be 
employed  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  provided  that  no  person 
shall  be  employed  to  teach,  either  by  the  committee  or  Board,  who 
does  not  hold  the  requisite  certificate  of  qualifications;  said  names 
may  be  reported  to  the  Board  at  any  time  after  the  spring  election  and 
before  the  close  of  the  school  year. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  Finance  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  finance  committee  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Board,  on  or 
before  the  first  Monday  in  August,  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
the  ensuing  year,  what  money,  for  school  purposes  the  city  will  be 
entitled  to  from  any  and  all  sources,  and  recommend  measures  of  a 
fiscal  character  connected  with  the  schools  of  the  city  and  for  the 
support  of  the  same. 

They  shall  have  full  knowledge  of  the  school  funds  and  accounts, 
and  shall  keep  the  Board  at  all  times  accurately  informed  of  the  con- 
dition thereof,  so  as  to  guard  against  any  contract  or  expenditure 
which  may  exceed  the  resources  of  the  year;  they  shall  carefully  ex- 
amine the  books  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer;  see  that  the  accounts 
are  properly  kept,  and  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  annually 
of  the  conditions  of  its  finances. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  Supply  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  on  supplies  to  take  charge  of  the  purchase  of  all  apparatus, 
books,  furniture,  fuel,  printing  and  general  supplies  used  in  and  about 
the  schools,  by  order  of  the  Board. 

No  supplies  may  be  purchased  except  on  written  order,  a  copy  or 
duplicate  of  which  order  shall  be  retained  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board. 
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Sec.  .6.  Duties  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee. — It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds  to  take  charge 
of  and  look  after  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings  and  addi- 
tions and  in  a  general  way  superintend  all  repairs  and  improvements 
made  on  school  buildings  and  grounds,  to  receive  bids,  let  contracts, 
and  purchase  material  for  such  building  from  the  lowest  responsible 
bidders  when  authorized  by  the  Board  to  do  so.  Said  committee  shall 
also  recommend  for  appointment  the  janitors  required  for  the  ensuing 
year.  And  it  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may.  occur. 
Said  committee  shall  have  sole  authority,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board,  to  regulate  the  duties  of  the  several  janitors  of  the  Public 
Schools  and  recommend  to  the  Board  their  compensation  for  the 
same.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  said  committee  to  furnish  school 
buildings  with  needful  permanent  fixtures  when  so  directed  by  the 
Board. 

Sec.  7.  Duties  of  Auditing  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  auditing  committee  to  audit  and  report  upon  all  bills  and  accounts 
presented  to  the  Board  for  its  action.  They  shall  meet  for  this  pur- 
pose previous  to  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  all 
bills  not  presented  at  that  time  shall  lie  over  until  their  next  meeting, 
and  no  bills  shall  be  ordered  paid  except  such  as  have  been  reported 
upon  favorably  by  the  auditing  committee. 

All  bills  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  written  order  for  the  articles 
purchased  (or  a  duplicate  of  the  same)  and  a  written  approval  for  the 
expenditure,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  authorizing  the 
same,  together  with  evidence  that  the  goods  have  been  received. 

Sec.  8.  Duties  of  Committee  on  Complaints  and  Discipline. — It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  complaints  and  discipline  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  all  matters  of  such  nature  as  are  usually  brought 
before  the  Board,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  for  its  action  only  such 
matters  as  they  deem  necessary,  provided  that  no  complaint  shall  be 
considered  by  this  committee  until  the  parent  or  guardian  has  first  sub- 
mitted the  case  to  the  teacher,  the  Principal  of  the  school,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Article  III— SUPERVISING  ENGINEER  BUILDINGS  AND 

GROUNDS 

Sec.  1.  General  Duties. — The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  shall  have  general  charge  of  all  buildings  and  grounds,  shall 
protect  from  injury  all  property  of  the  Board,  oversee  and  direct  all 
janitors,  and  shall  have  power  to  provide  substitutes  and  suspend  jan- 
itors in  cases  of  neglect  or  insubordination,  until  action  is  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds;  he  shall  superintend  all 
repairs  and  report  any  changes,  repairs  or  irnprovements  that  may  be 
needed.  He  shall  make  visits  to  all  schools  once  a  week  and  oftener  if 
necessary,  and  shall  report  promptly  any  dereliction  on  the  part  of 
the  janitor  to  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 


Article  IV— SECRETARY  OF  BOARD 

Sec.  1.  Secretary  of  Board. — He  shall  act  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  and  copy  all  minutes  of  all 
meetings  of  the  Board  in  the  regular  book  kept  for  that  purpose  each 
month,  and,  where  required,  copy  in  full  the  reports  of  committees. 

Sec.  2.  Keep  Books. — He  shall  keep  the  books  of  the  Board, 
showing  all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  make  out,  countersign  and 
deliver  all  orders  of  the  Board  drawn  on  the  Treasurer.  He  shall  re- 
port in  detail  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  each  month  all  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  giving  the  balance  of  each  fund  on  hand. 
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Sec.  3.  File  Papers. — He  shall  file  and  preserve  all  valuable  pa- 
pers belonging  to  the  Board,  and  all  reports  and  other  papers  belong- 
ing to  his  office. 

Sec.  4.  Reports. — He  shall  furnish  to  the  County  or  State  Super- 
intendent all  the  reports  that  may  by  law  be  required  of  him. 

Sec.  5.  Record  of  Orders. — He  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  he 
shall  enter  all  orders  issued  by  the  Board  for  the  payment  of  money, 
to  be  classified  according  to  the  object  for  which  the  order  was  issued, 
giving  the  date  and  number  of  the  order,  amount  of  the  same  and  in 
whose  favor  drawn;  he  shall  also"  keep  in  said  books  a'  record  of  all 
time  and  interest  orders  issued. 

Sec.  6.  Notice  of  Meetings. — He  shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
Board  of  all  regular  or  special  meetings  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
before  same  shall  occur,  and  shall  state  the  purpose  for  which  such 
meetings  are  called.  In  cases  of  emergency  he  may  give  shorter  notice 
of  special  meetings  in  person. 


Article  V— SESSIONS 

Sec.  1.  Session  for  First  and  Second  Grades. — Pupils  of  the  first 
and  second  grades  may  be  dismissed  at  11:30  a.  m.  and  3:00  p.  m. 
Pupils  of  the  second  grade  may  be  dismissed  at  11:50  a.  m.  and  3:15 
p.  m. 

Sec.  2.  Time  of  Sessions  in  Grades. — In  all  other  grades  the  morn- 
ing session  shall  commence  at  9  o'clock  and  close  at  12.  The  after- 
noon session  shall  commence  at  1:30  and  close  at  3:30.  The  matter 
of  recesses  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Board.  Rooms  shall  be  vacated  by  teachers 
and  pupils  one-half  hour  after  close  of  afternoon  session. 

Sec.  3.  Sessions  in  High  School. — The  high  school  shall  begin 
at  8:40  6'clock  a.  m.  and  close  at  11:50  a.  m.;  also  begin  at  1:  15  p.  m. 
and  close  at  3:30  p.  m. 

Sec.  4.  Closing  School  on  Account  of  Excessive  Heat. — Whenever 
the  thermometer  in  any  school  room,  in  its  accustomed  place,  shall 
register  88  degrees,  natural  heat,  the  principal  of  the  school  may  dis- 
miss the  children  in  that  room,  if  in  his  judgment,  it  is  wise  to  do  so. 


Article  VI— SUPERINTENDENT   OF  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  1.  Superintendent  Executive  Officer  of  Board. — The  Superin- 
tendent shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
shall  be  its  executive  officer  to  carry  out  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
He  shall  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing  committees  of  the 
Board  without  vote.  He  shall  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  and  employ  his  time  and  ability  for  the  greatest  good  of 
tlie  schools. 

Sec.  2.  Visiting  Schools. — He  shall  visit  the  different  schools  as 
often  as  his  duties  will  permit;  give  personal  attention  to  the  classi- 
fication of  pupils  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  course  of  study; 
observe  the  methods  of  discipline  of  the  teachers;  promptly  report  in- 
competence on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  and  see  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Board  are  duly  enforced. 
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Sec.  3.  Attention  to  Discipline. — He  shall  promptly  attend  to  all 
cases  of  misconduct  reported  to  him  by  teachers,  and  in  cases  of  seri- 
ous difficulty  report  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  Reinstating  Pupils. — He  may,  at  his  discretion^  reinstate 
suspended  pupils,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  5.  Teachers'  Meetings. — He  shall  meet  the  teachers  monthly 
during  term  time,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  in  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  schools,  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction 
and  of  securing  wholesome  discipline. 

Sec.  6.  Office  Hours. — He  shall  be  found  at  his  office  in  the  City 
Hall  from  4  to  5  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  each  week  that  school  is  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
official  business;  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  may 
direct. 

Sec.  7.  Annual  Report. — A  general  report  of  the  work  and  condi- 
tion of  the  schools  shall  be  prepared  by  him  at  the  close  of  the  year 
for  publication  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 


Article  VII— SUPERVISORS 

Sec.  1.  Assistant  Superintendent. — Under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  shall  direct  and  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  first  four  grades. 

Sec.  2.  Special  Teachers. — Under  the  direction  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  special  teachers  in  drawing,  music  and  manual  training 
shall  plan,  direct  and  supervise  the  work  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments. At  the  close  of  the  year  they  shall  submit  to  the  Superintend- 
ent a  general  report  of  their  work. 

Sec.  3.  Visits  of  Supervisors. — The  supervisors  of  music,  draw- 
ing and  manual  training  shall  make  regular  visits  to  the  schools  in 
accordance  with  the  program  arranged  by  them  and  approved  by  the 
Superintendent  of  schools,  and  such  other  visits  as  may  be  necessary 
and  their  time  will  permit.  Whenever  they  find  it  necessary  to  be 
absent  from  any  appointment  or  duty,  they  shall  report  the  desire 
for  such  absence  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  4.  Office  Hours. — The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  the  supervisors  shall  have  such  office  hours  for  the  purpose  of 
consultation  with  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  schools  and  shall  con- 
duct such  teachers'  meetings  as  may  be  arranged  for  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 


Article  VIII— DUTIES   OF  PRINCIPALS 

Sec.  1.  General  Management. — They  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
general  management  and  discipline  of  the  school;  and,  in  case  of  su- 
pervising principals,  for  the  work  of  the  school,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  other  teachers  shall  follow  their 
directions  and  cooperate  with  them,  not  only  during  school  hours,  but 
during  the  time  the  pupils  are  on  the  school  grounds,  before  and  after 
school,  and  during  recess,  provided  that  no  Principal  shall  give  any 
directions  that  conflict  with  the  rules  of  the  Board  or  with  written 
directions  given  by  the  Superintendent,  Assistant  Superintendent  or 
Supervisors. 
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Sec.  2.  Supervision  of  Janitor  Work. — They  shall  see  that  their 
buildings  are  properly  cared  for  and  shall  report  in  writing  any  neglect 
or  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  janitor  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Requests  for  special  janitbr  service  on  special  occasions,  such 
as  visiting  days,  exhibitions,  etc.,  shall  be  made  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools, 

Sec.  3.  Reports. — They  shall  furnish  to  the  Superintendent  the 
monthly  reports  required  of  them:  and  the  teachers  under  their  super- 
vision, in  accordance  with  the  blank  forms  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  they  shall  make  such  other  reports  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
classes,  and  the  work  of  individual  teachers  and  pupils  as  may  be 
called  for  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  4.  Non-Residents. — They  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  the  names  of  all  non-resident  pupils,  and  shall  not  admit  to 
school  any  who  do  not  present  a  receipt  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  stating  that  the  tuition  for  the  term  has  been  paid. 

A  pupil  shall  be  considered  a  non-resident  if  he  has  a  home  out- 
side of  the  school  district. 

Sec.  5.  Report  Cases  of  Corporal  Punishment. — They  shall  report 
in  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  all  cases  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment reported  to  them  by  their  teachers  or  inflicted  by  themselves, 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  they  receive  such  reports  or  in- 
flict such  punishment. 


Article  IX— TEACHERS 

Sec.  1.  Qualifications,  High  School. — Every  new  teacher  in  the 
high  school  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  of  a  university. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications,  Grades. — Every  new  teacher  in  the  grades 
shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  four  years'  high  school  course,  or  its  full 
equivalent,  and  shall  have  had  at  least  one  year's  work  in  a  normal 
school  or  its  equivalent. 

All  new  teachers,  except  those  to  be  assigned  to  departmental  work 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades  or  high  school,  shall  furnish  evidence 
of  proficiency  in  music  and  drawing.  The  evidence  required  shall  con- 
sist of  statements  in  writing  of  work  done  in  these  subjects  by  teach- 
ers under  whom  they  have  studied,  or  evidence  in  writing  that  they 
have  taught  these  subjects  successfully.  If  such  evidence  is  not  fully 
satisfactory  or  cannot  be  supplied,  the  candidate  shall  pass  an  exami- 
nation in  these  subjects. 

The  examination  in  music  shall  consist  of  a  test  of  ability  to  read 
the  music  taught  in  the  grades  and  to  recognize  scale  relation  of  tones. 
This  examination  shall  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervisor 
of  Music,  or,  in  her  absence,  by  someone  designated  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools, 

The  examination  in  drawing  shall  embrace  the  following:  (1) 
drawing  from  cast;  (2)  perspective;  (3)  color;  (4)  design;  (5)  ele- 
ments of  mechanical  drawing.  This  examination  shall  be  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  or  in  her  absence,  by  some- 
one designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  3.  Certificate. — Every  teacher  shall  have  a  legal  certificate, 
in  force  at  the  time  of  beginning  school  work. 

All  teachers  shall  file  each  year  with  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  before  the  opening  of  schools  in  September,  or  before  begin- 
ning work  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  their  Kane  county 
teachers'  certificate.  Any  teacher  who  fails  to  comply  with  this  rule 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  draw  her  salary  for  the  time  she  teaches  with- 
out a  legal  certificate. 
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Sec.  4.  Punctuality. — Teachers  must  be  at  their  school  rooms 
and  open  them  for  the  reception  of  pupils  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
regular  time  of  opening  of  the  school;  in  stormy  weather  and  extreme 
cold  weather  they  shall  open  their  doors  twenty-five  minutes  before 
the  time  of  commencing  school. 

Sec.  5.  Written  Excuses. — In  all  cases  of  absence  and  tardiness 
of  any  pupil,  teachers  shall  require  of  the  parent  or  guardian  verbal 
or  written  excuses  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  the 
school,  and  shall  require  verbal  or  written  request  in  all  cases  of  dis- 
missal before  the  close  of  school.  If  truancy  or  deception  be  suspect- 
ed, the  teacher  must  communicate  with  the  parent  or  guardian  without 
delay. 

Sec.  6.  Suspension. — Teachers  are  not  allowed  to  ^suspend  a  pupil, 
except  in  cases  of  insubordination  or  gross  misbehavior,  when  the  sus- 
pension, with  the  accompanying  circumstances,  shall  be  at  once  re- 
ported, in  writing,  to  the  Superintendent  and  to  the  pupil's  parent  or 
guardian. 

Sec.  7.  Notice  to  Parents. — When  a  pupil  fails  to  maintain  a 
standing  of  80  in  his  classes,  the  teacher  shall  notify  the  parent  or 
guardian  in  every  instance,  without  delay,  of  such  fact,  and  of  the  lia- 
bility of  his  being  sent  into  a  lower  grade. 

Sec.  8.  Advertisements. — No  advertisement  or  notice  shall  be 
given,  read  or  distributed  in  any  school,  or  upon  any  school  premises, 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  9.  Subscriptions. — No  subscription  or  contribution  shall  be 
allowed  in  any  of  the  schools,  except  by  the  written  permission  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  10.  Errands. — No  teacher  shall  send  any  pupil,  during  school 
hours,  on  any  errand  not  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  school. 

Sec.  11.  Discipline. — The  teacher  shall  practice  such  discipline 
in  the  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  firm,  judicious  parent 
in  his  family,  and  they  shall  avoid  corporal  punishment  when  obedi- 
ence and  good  behavior  can  be  secured  by  milder  means.  It  is  strictly 
enjoined  upon  teachers  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  haste,  and  passion- 
ate or  hard  expressions  in  the  discipline  of  their  pupils.  All  cases  of 
corporal  punishment  shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  Principal  at 
the  close  of  the  day  on  which  they  occur,  and  shall  also  be  noted  in 
the  teacher's  register  and  monthly  report. 

Sec.  12.  Irregular  Dismissals. — Except  in  urgent  cases,  teachers 
shall  not  dismiss  their  schools  during  school  hours,  nor  close  them  be- 
fore the  appointed  time,  without  permission  from  the  Superintendent 
given  in  writing  or  in  person. 

Sec.  13.  Pupils  from  Other  Schools. — Teachers  shall  not  receive 
pupils  from  other  schools  in  the  city  without  a  permit  from  the  Su- 
perintendent given  in  writing  or  in  person. 

Sec.  14.  General  Management, — Teachers  shall  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  management  and  discipline  of  their  pupils  not  only  during 
school  hours  but  during  the  time  pupils  are  on  the  school  premises  be- 
fore and  after  school  and  during  recesses;  and  upon  the  dismissal  of 
their  schools  they  shall  see  that  the  pupils  go  immediately  from  the 
school  grounds  on  their  way  home. 
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Sec.  15.  Care  of  Schoolroom. — ^At  the  close  of  school  each  day 
teachers  shall  see  that  all  blocks  are  removed  from  the  floor  and  placed 
together  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  room;  that  all  paper,  books,  ma- 
terial and  utensils  of  whatever  kind  are  removed  from  the  desks  and 
floors,  and  that  seats  are  turned  up  when  pupils  leave  them. 

They  shall  see  that  pupils  properly  clean  their  shoes  and  remove 
rubbers  or  overshoes  before  entering  the  schoolroom.  They  shall  re- 
quire pupils  to  leave  rubbers  and  overshoes  in  the  cloak  rooms,  and  in 
no  cases  shall  pupils  be  allowed  to  wear  rubbers  and  overshoes  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Sec.  16.  Care  for  Morals. — It  is  particularly  enjoined  upon  all 
the  teachers  to  regard  the  morals  and  social  culture  of  the  pupils  as 
not  less  important  than  their  mental  discipline.  They  must  not  tol- 
erate in  them  falsehood,  profanity,  cruelty,  or  the  use  of  tobacco  in 
any  form.  By  precept  and  example  they  must  endeavor  to  win  them 
to  habits  of  social  refinement  which  forbid  the  use  of  indelicate, 
coarse  and  ungrammatical  language. 

Sec.  17.  Assigned  or  Transferred. — Teachers  may  at  any  time,  be 
assigned  or  transferred  to  such  schools  as  the  Board  may  deem  best. 

Sec.  18.  Visiting. — Visiting  other  schools  by  teachers  shall  be  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  19.  Meetings. — Teachers  will  be  required  to  attend  all  teach- 
ers' meetings  appointed  by  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  20.  Teachers  who  are  absent  from  school  not  more  than  three 
days  in  any  school  year  on  account  of  their  own  illness,  or  death  or 
illness  in  their  immediate  families,  shall  be  paid  full  salary. 

Teachers  who  are  absent  for  other  causes  than  those  named  above 
shall  forfeit  full  salary  during  such  absence,  each  day  being  taken  as  a 
fractional  part  of  the  whole  number  of  school  days  in  a  school  month. 

Sec.  21.  School  Month. — Twenty  days'  teaching  shall  constitute 
a  school  month. 

Sec.  22.  Substitutes. — No  person  shall  be  employed  in  any  school 
as  substitute  for  the  teacher  assigned  to  such  school,  except  by  order 
of  the  Superintendent.  All  substitute  teachers  must  have  a  legal  cer- 
tificate the  same  as  regular  teachers. 

Sec.  23.  The  tenure  of  office  of  Superintendent  .and  teachers  shall 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education;  provided,  however, 
that  no  teacher  shall  be  dismissed  except  for  good  cause. 


Article  X— GRADING  AND  PROMOTION   OF  PUPILS 

Sec.  1.  Regular  Promotions. — Regular  promotions  in  all  schools 
shall  be  made  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  school  year  in  June  by  the  teacher  on  the  advice  of 
the  Principal  of  the  school.  Promotions  shall  be  made  upon  the  teach- 
er's estimate  of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  as  shown  by  the  markings 
on  the  monthly  report  cards,  provided  that  no  pupil,  however  excellent 
the  marks  upon  the  monthly  report  cards,  shall  be  entitled  to  promo- 
tion unless  in  school  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Sec.  2.  Special  Promotion. — At  any  time  during  the  term  a  pupil 
who  may  be  found  qualified,  may  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade 
in  all  or  in  a  part  of  his  studies.  Such  promotions  shall  be  made  only 
on  the  written  recommendation  of  the  teacher  and  Principal,  approved 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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Sec.  3.  Examinations  for  Promotions  in  Certain  Cases. — When  a 
Principal  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  proficiency  of  a  pupil,  or  in  case  a  parent 
or  guardian  is  dissatisfied  with  a  pupil's  non-promotion,  such  pupil's 
proficiency  shall  be  determined  by  an  examination  in  the  study  or 
studies  in  respect  to  which  the  doubt  or  dissatisfaction  exists.  Such 
examinations  shall  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  of  the 
school,  and  the  Principal  shall  preserve  a  record  of  such  examination, 
such  record  to  consist  of  the  questions  given,  the  pupil's  work,  and 
the  teacher's  or  Principal's  marking. 

Sec.  4.  Transferred  to  Lower  Grade. — Pupils  who  are  found  to  be 
unprepared  for  the  work  of  the  grade  to  which  they  have  been  pro- 
moted or  assigned  may  be  transferred  to  a  lower  grade  in  all  or  in 
part  of  their  studies  on  the  written  recommendation  of  the  teacher  and 
Principal,  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  5.  Advanced  Standing  in  Grade. — Advanced  standing  may  be 
granted  to  any  pupil  in  the  grades  when  such  pupil  has  given  the 
teacher  and  Principal  of  the  school  last  attended  satisfactory  evidence 
that  he  has  completed  the  work  below  the  grade  to  which  he  seeks 
admission. 

Sec.  6.  Admission  to  High  School. — Admission  to  the  high  school 
shall  be  made  on  recommendation  of  the  Principal  and  eighth  grade 
teachers  of  the  several  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools.  Pupils  thus  promoted  must  have  passed,  with 
a  satisfactory  standing,  in  the  studies  of  the  grades  below  the  high 
school.  Pupils  from  other  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  high  school 
on  trial,  if^  they  show  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  high 
school. 

Sec.  7.  Advanced  Standing  in  High  School. — Advanced  standing 
in  the  high  school  may  be  secured  only  upon  an  examination  given 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  ques- 
tions for  such  examination  shall  be  prepared  by  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  work  in  that  subject  and  approved  by  a  committee  of  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  Principal  of  the  high  school,  of  which  committee  the. 
teacher  in  charge  shall  be  a  member.  The  papers  submitted  by  the 
pupil  in  such  examination  shall  be  passed  upon  by  said  committee  and 
advanced  Standing  granted  by  the  Principal  in  accordance  with  the 
report  of  said  committee. 

Sec.  8.  Record  of  Standing. — Every  teacher  shall  determine  and 
record  at  the  close  of  each  month  the  standing  of  each  of  her  pupils. 
The  markings  shall  be  based  upon  the  pupil's  ability  to  take  up  the 
advanced  work  as  shown  by  his  success  in  his  previous  work. 

Sec.  9.  Marks  Used. — The  markings  employed  shall  be:  E,  excel- 
lent; G,  good;  F,  fair;  P,  poor.  Any  mark  above  P  entitles  a  pupil  to 
promotion  to  the  next  grade. 

Sec.  10.  Reports  of  Parents. — The  markings  of  all  pupils  in  grades 
above  the  first  for  every  month  except  the  month  of  June,  shall  be 
regularly  reported  to  their  parents  or  guardians  on  or  before  Wednes- 
da}^  following:  the  last  Friday  of  each  school  month. 

The  markings  for  the  month  of  June  shall  be  reported  on  the  last 
day  of  the  school  term. 

Sec.  11.  Report  Cards  Property  of  Pupil. — Each  pupil's  monthly 
report  card  shall  become  his  property  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  when 
he  leaves  school. 

Sec.  12.  Pupils  from  Other  Schools  in  the  City. —  When  a  Principal 
admits  a  pupil  from  another  public  school  in  this  city  he  shall  place  said 
pupil  in  the  grade  indicated  by  the  report  card. 
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Sec.  13.  Pupils  from  Other  Schools  Outside  the  City. — Pupils  from 
schools  outside  the  city,  or  from  other  schools  in  the  city,  who  do  not 
present  report  cards,  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Principals  on  trial,  and 
after  a  sufficient  trial  may  be  re-assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  Prin- 
cipals. 

Sec.  14.  Examinations. — All  pupils  in  the  high  school  whose 
standing  falls  below  G,  or  who  have  been  absent  from  more  than  four 
recitations  during  the  term,  or  who  have  failed  to  pass  in  work  on 
time  as  required  by  their  teachers,  or  whose  conduct  in  class  has  been 
such  as  to  take  their  attention  from  the  recitation,  shall  pass  an  ex- 
amination at  the  close  of  the  term,  provided  that  any  pupil  who  has 
been  absent  for  good  reasons  may  be  allowed  tO'  take  an  examination 
at  the  close  of  the  month  in  which  the  absence  occurred,  and  if  the 
work  in  such  examination  is  satisfactory  may  be  excused  from  the 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Six  v/eeks  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last  semester  of  the  school 
year,  the  credits  of  candidates  for  graduation  from  the  high  school 
shall  be  determined  and  those  who  have  the  required  number  of  credits 
for  graduation,  counting  the  credits  to  be  secured  from  the  work  pur- 
sued at  the  time  shall  be  notified  that  they  will  receive  recommenda- 
tion for  graduation  if  they  do  creditable  work  during  the  last  six 
weeks  of  such  semester.  During  the  last  six  weeks  of  such  semes- 
ter, special  examinations  in  the  high  school  shall  not  be  given. 

Sec.  15.  Pupils  Receiving  Assistance. — Any  pupil  detected  in  us- 
ing improper  aids  in  recitation  or  examination,  such  as  open  books, 
reading  from  written  or  printed  translation,  copying  from  books  or- 
papers,  passing  in  work  not  his  own  without  proper  credit  being  given, 
or  detected  in  any  other  form  of  dishonesty,  shall  be  required  to  pass 
an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  all  the  work  of  the  term 
in  that  study. 

Sec.  16.  Pupils  Giving  Assistance. — Any  pupils  giving  assistance 
in  any  recitation  or  examination  shall  be  held  equally  culpable  with 
the  one  receiving  such  assistance,  and  shall  be  required  to  pass  an 
examination  the  same  as  provided  for  in  section  fifteen. 

Sec.  17.  Teacher's  Decision  Final. — The  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
class  shall  decide  who  is  to  take  examinations  under  the  foregoing 
rules,  and  from  his  decision  there  shall  be  no  appeal  by  the  pupil. 


Article  XI— PUPILS 

Sec.  1.  Weapons. — ^Any  pupil  carrying  firearms  or  any  deadly  weap- 
on shall  be  suspended  from  school,  and  the  fact  immediately  reported 
to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  2.  Relinquishing  Studies. — No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  re- 
linquish any  study  which  may  have  been  commenced,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Superintendent,  or  Principal  of  the  high  school  in  case  of 
high  school  pupils,  and  the  written  consent  of  his  or  her  parent  or 
guardian. 

Sec.  3.  Vices. — Any  pupil  who  habitually  uses  profane  or  scur- 
rilous language,  or  who  makes  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  about 
the  schoolhouse,  or  on  the  school  premises,  or  whose  example  or  gen- 
eral conduct  is  greatly  injurious  to  the  good  of  the  school,  shall  be 
reported  to  his  parents  or  guardian,  and  if  there  is  no  marked  im- 
provement such  deportment  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  sus- 
pension or  expulsion. 
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Sec.  4.  Absence  from  Examination. — Any  pupil  absenting  himself 
from  the  examinations,  without  rendering  a  sufficient  excuse  therefor, 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  and  may  at  his  discretion  be 
placed  in  the  next  lower  grade,  there  to  remain  until  he  merits  prp- 
motion. 

Sec.  5.  Cleanliness. — Any  pupil  coming  to  school  without  proper 
attention  having  been  given  to  cleanliness  shall  be  sent  home  to  be 
properly  prepared  for  school. 

Sec,  6.  No  pupil  known  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  or  infectious 
disease,  such  as  small  pox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping 
cough,  chicken  pox,  mumps  or  any  generally  admitted  communicable 
disease,  or  coming  from  a  family  where  any  such  disease  prevails,  shall 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  school.  No  pupils  having  been  afflicted  with  any 
of  the  above  mentioned  diseases  or  members  of  families  where  these 
diseases  have  prevailed  shall  be  allowed  to  re-enter  school  until  the  time 
mentioned  after  each  disease  shall  have  elapsed,  such  time  to  date  from 
the  beginning  of  sickness:  Diphtheria,  3  weeks;  mumps,  3  weeks;  scarlet 
fever,  5  weeks;  whooping  cough,  2  months;  measles,  4  weeks;  small  pox,. 
5  weeks;  chicken  pox  (pupil  affected  only),  3  weeks. 

Sec.  7.  Destruction  of  Property. — Any  pupil  who  shall  injure  or 
destroy  property  shall  pay  damages  in  full  and  be  liable  to  suspension 
or  expulsion. 

Sec.  8.  Damage  to  School  Property. — Any  pupil  who  shall,  any- 
where on  or  around  the  premises,  use  or  write  any  profane  or  unchaste 
language,  or  shall  draw  any  obscene  picture  or  representation,  or  cut, 
or  mark,  or  otherwise  intentionally  deface  any  school  furniture  or 
building,  inside  or  out,  or  any  property  whatsoever  belonging  to  the 
school  estate,  shall  be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  offense,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the  civil  law. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  provisions  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Illinois: 

"  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  and  wantonly  and  without 
cause  destroys,  defaces,  mars  or  injures  any  schoolhouse  *  *  erect- 
ed or  used  for  the  purpose  of  education  *  *  qj-  ^j^y  ,Qf  ^Yiq  q^^-. 
buildings,  fences,  wells  or  appurtenances  of  such  schoolhouse  *  * 
or  any  furniture,  apparatus  or  other  property  belonging  to  or  con- 
nected with  such  schoolhouse  *  *  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding 
$500.00  or  confined  in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year." — 
Chap.  38,  Sec.  248. 


Article  XII— DUTIES    OF  JANITORS 

Sec.  1.  Each  janitor  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervising 
Engineer  and  shall  devote  himself  to  the  care,  cleaning,  heating  and  ven- 
tilating of  his  school  building  and  appliances,  so  that  the  same  may  be 
ready  for  occupancy  during  school  days.  He  shall  open  the  building 
twenty-five  minutes  before  the  opening  of  school,  and  shall  not  be  absent 
at  any  time  during  the  day  until  all  pupils  have  left  the  building  for 
that  day. 

Sec,  2.  He  shall  have  all  outside  doors  unlocked  during  the  time 
that  pupils  are  within  his  school  building. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  do  all  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  mopping  the  floors 
at  least  once  in  four  weeks,  cleaning  windows,  glass  in  doors,  book 
cases  and  pictures,  as  may  be  necessary;  shall  boil  the  drinking  cups 
once  each  week;  make  needed  repairs  under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
vising Engineer,  such  as  mending  walks,  glazing  windows,  and  generally 
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do  all  things  necessary  to  keep  the  property  in  good  order  and  in  cleanly 
condition.  Special  care  shall  be  given  to  keep  the  grounds  in  cleanly 
condition;  rubbish,  bits  of  paper,  or  other  waste  matter  shall  be  removed 
therefrom  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  at  least  daily. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  keep  the  sidewalks  and  other  walks  free  from 
snow  and  ice  and  cleanly  swept. 

Sec.  5.    He  shall  whitewash  the  basement  of  his  school  once  a  year. 

Sec.  6.    He  shall  keep  the  door  mats  clean  and  in  proper  place. 

Sec.  7.  He  shall  clean  all  ink  wells  once  each  month,  at  least,  and 
shall  fill  ink  wells  once  a  week,  or  as  often  as  necessary.  Pupils  and 
boys  who  assist  the  janitor  shall  not  be  allowed  to  fill  ink  wells. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  wipe  all  blackboards,  and  clean  chalk  trays  and 
erasers  once  each  week,  or  oftener  if  necessary.  Water  must  not  be 
used  in  cleaning  blackboards  of  any  kind. 

Sec.  9.  He  shall  brush  the  walls  and  ceilings  as  often  as  necessary 
and  remove  all  flies  and  cobwebs  clinging  to  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  He  shall  dust  all  desks,  chairs,  and  other  school  furni- 
ture, pictures  and  woodwork  of  the  schoolroom. 

Sec.  11.  He  shall  aim  to  keep  the  temperature  in  the  rooms  at  a 
standing  of  70  degrees,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  consult  with  the 
Principal  as  to  the  manner  of  heating.  Pupils  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  heating  apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  He  shall  have  all  rooms  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees 
by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  shall  see  that  the  building  is  kept 
at  a  suitable  temperature  as  late  in  the  afternoon  as  directed  by  the 
Principal. 

Sec.  13.  He  shall  examine  the  temperature  of  each  room  in  his 
building  each  hour  that  schools  are  in  session,  and  shall  regulate  his 
fires  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  several  rooms. 

Sec.  14.  Buildings  shall  be  heated  on  Saturdaj's  or  other  occa- 
sions on  the  request  of  the  Supervising  Engineer. 

Sec.  15.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  all  damages  done  to  the  build- 
ings, grounds,  fences  or  other  property  contained  in  or  about  the  same, 
occasioned  by  his  neglect.  No  property  belonging  to  the  Board  of 
Education  shall  be  put  to  private  use  or  removed  from  the  building  to 
which  it  has  been  assigned. 

Sec.  16.  Drinking  or  smokmg  about  the  school  premises  is  strictly 
forbidden. 

Sec.  17.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  flag  and  raise  the  same  at  all 
times  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  as  the  Principal  may  determine. 

Sec.  18.  He  shall  sharpen  the  pencils  for  the  teachers  of  the  first 
and  second  grades  when  requested  to  do  so. 

Sec.  19.  He  shall  go  on  school  errands  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Principal  and  at  such  times  as  he  can  leave  his  building  with  safety. 

Sec.  20.  He  shall  secure  blocks  for  the  feet  of  children  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  b}^  the  Principal.  Such  blocks  shall  be  furnished  by 
the  Supervising  Engineer. 
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Sec.  21.  He  shall  adjust  all  adjustable  seats  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Principal. 

Sec.  22.  He  shall  report  to  the  Principal  any  misdemeanors  of 
pupils  in  or  about  the  basement  or  school  grounds. 

Sec.  23.  He  shall  report  in  writing  any  neglect  or  delinquency  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  in  complying  with  Sec.  15,  Article  IX,  entitled 
"  Care  of  School  Room,"  to  the  Supervising  Engineer. 


Article  XIII— DUTIES   OF  TRUANT  OFFICER 

Sec.  1.  Enforce  School  Laws. — The  Truant  Officer  shall  see  that 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  relating  to  school  attendance  are  prop- 
erly enforced.    (See  Illinois  School  Law,  pp.  96  and  97.) 

Sec.  2.  Reports  to  Principals. — In  addition  to  complying  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  relating  to  school  attendance,  he  shall  in- 
vestigate all  cases  of  truancy  reported  to  him  and  shall  report  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigations  to  the  Principal  of  the  school  to  which  tru- 
ants belong.  Such  report  to  the  Principal  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
the  opening  of  school  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  same  is 
reported  to  him. 

Sec.  3.  Report  to  Board. — He  shall  report  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion each  month  the  cases  cf  truancy  investigated  and  the  manner  in 
which  each  case  was  disposed  of. 
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1911-1912 

ALFRED  W.  CRAVEN,  President. 

Residence,  310  So.  State  St  C.  Tel.  856-L 

Office,  204  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  Central  4129 

W.  E.  EVANS 

Residence,  329  Villa  St  C.  Tel.  1297-W 

E.  H.  ABBOTT,  M.  D. 

Residence,  24  S.  Liberty  St  C.  Tel.  140 

Office,  27  Sherwin  Block   C.  Tel.  139 

FRANK  E.  SHOPEN 

Residence,  115  Hill  Ave  C.  Tel.  1353-L 

Office,  Home  Bank  Block   C.  Tel.  68 

F.  H.  Mcdonald 

Residence,  174  Worth  Ave  C.  Tel.  2216-Y-5 

Business,  38  Grove  Ave  C.  Tel.  206 

C.  T.  DAHLIN,  D.  D.  S. 

Residence,  522  Douglas  Ave  C.  Tel.  1469-L 

Office,  6  and  7  "The  Spurling"   C.  Tel.  707-J 

R.  E.  ARNOLD 

Residence,  224  N.  Commonwealth   C.  Tel.  486 

Business,  24  So.  State   C.  Tel.  523-L 

C.  F.  WM.  SCHULTZ 

Residence,  11  Rugby  Place   C.  Tel.  1191-R 

Business,  159  Chicago  St  C.  Tel.  216 

FRANK  NORWOOD 

Residence,  911  Douglas  Ave  C.  Tel.  1393-L 

Business,  Slade  Ave.  and  N.  Liberty  St  C.  Tel.  171 

M.  M.  CLOUDMAN 

Residence,  552  Chicago  St  C.  Tel.  558-J 

Office,  160  Chicago  St  C.  Tel.  194 

HENRY  A.  RICE 

Residence,  838  Douglas  Ave  C.  Tel.  1431-W 

Office,  Carpentersville   C.  Tel.  Dundee  16 

J.  H.  HANCHETT 
Residence,  518  Raymond  St  C.  Tel.  2283-Y-3 

WILLIAM  H.  ABELMANN 

Residence,  118  Villa  St  C.  Tel.  1269-W 

Office,  Home  Bank  Block   C.  Tel.  33 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 

1911-1912 

Teachers — Arnold,  Shopen,  Evans,  Norwood. 

Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books — Dahlin,  Arnold,  Rice,  Abelmann. 

Supplies — Norwood,  Abbott,  McDonald,  Hanchett. 

Auditing — McDonald,  Hanchett,  Abelmann. 

Finance — Cloudman,  Shopen,  Schultz,  Abelmann. 

Complaints — Rice,  Norwood,  Hanchett. 

Judiciary — Shopen,  Dahlin,  Schultz. 

Building  and  Grounds — Abbott,  Evans,  Cloudman,  Rice,  McDonald. 
Health — Evans,  Dahlin,  Schultz. 
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EDWARD  H.  ABBOTT,  M.  D.,  President. 


Residence,  24  So.  Liberty  St  C.  Tel  140 

Business,  25  Sherwin  Bldg  C.  Tel.  139 

W.  E.  EVANS 

Residence,  329  Villa  St  C.  Tel.  1297-W 

FRANK  B.  SHOPEN 

Residence,  115  Hill  Ave  C.  Tel.  1353-L 

Office,  Home  Bank  Block   C.  Tel.  68 

F.  H.  McDonald 

Residence,  174  Worth  Ave  C.  Tel.  2216-Y-5 

Business,  38  Grove  Ave  C.  Tel.  206 

JOHN  E.  JOHNSON 

Residence,  920  Prospect  St  C.  Tel.  1409-W 

Business,  Illinois  Watch  Case  Co  C.  Tel.  230 

R.  E.  ARNOLD 

Residence,  224  N.  Commonwealth   C.  Tel.  523-L 

Business,  24  So.  State  St  C.  Tel.  486 

C.  F.  WM.  SCHULTZ 

Residence,  11  Rugby  Place   C.  Tel.  1191-R 

Business,  159  Chicago  St  C.  Tel.  216 

J.  M.  FLETCHER 
Residence,  753  Highland  Ave  C.  Tel.  685-L 

M.  M.  CLOUDMAN 

Residence,  552  Chicago  St  C.  Tel.  558-J 

)  Office,  166  Chicago  St  C.  Tel.  194 

;  HENRY  A.  RICE 

:  Residence,  838  Douglas  Ave  C.  Tel.  1431-W 

Office,  Carpentersville   C.  Tel.  Dundee  16 

J.  H.  HANCHETT 
Residence,  518  Raymond  St  C.  Tel.  2283-Y-3 

WILLIAM  H.  ABELMANN 

^        Residence,  118  Villa  St  C.  Tel.  1269-W 

Office,  Home  Bank  Block   C.  Tel.  33 

H.  D.  BARNES 

Residence,  225  Hamilton  Ave  C.  Tel.  1162-L 

Office,  Elgin  Packing  Co  C.  Tel.  75 


STANDING  COMMITTEES 
1912-1913 

Teachers — Arnold,  Shopen,  Evans,  Schultz. 

Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books — Rice,  Arnold,  Abelmann,  Johnson. 

Supplies — Hanchett,  McDonald,  Johnson,  Barnes. 

Auditing — McDonald,  Hanchett,  Abelmann. 

Finance — Schultz,  Shopen,  Cloudman,  Fletcher. 

Complaints — Abelmann,  Barnes,  Schultz. 

Judiciary — Shopen,  Fletcher,  Barnes. 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Cloudman,  Evans,  McDonald,  Rice,  Fletcher. 
Health — Evans,  Johnson,  Hanchett. 
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Teachers  1911-1912 


SUPERINTENDENT 

Robert  I.  White,  A.  M.,  Superintendent.    Office,  High  School,  Tel.  1586. 
Residence,  641  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  655-R. 


SUPERVISORS  AND  SPECIAL  TEACHERS 

Jennie  E.  Tazewell,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Department. 

315  Washington  St.,  Tel.  951-L. 
L.  Louise  Bear,  Supervisor  of  Music.    379  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  855-L. 
Daniel  Green,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training.    471  Barrett  St. 

Tel.  1175-W. 

Mrs.  B.  Wilkins  Cowlin,  Reading  and  Public  Speaking. 

472  Division  St.,  Tel.  502-R. 
Alice  Pratt,  Supervisor  of  Drawing.    266  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  1512. 
Claudia  Abell,  Supervisor  of  Drawing.    527  Laurel  St.,  Tel.  1203. 
Anna  M.  Burita,  Head  of  Domestic  Science  Dept. 

114  Crighton  Ave.,  Tel.  685-R. 
Janetta  Wetzel,  Domestic  Science.    380  Alexander  Ave.,  Tel.  1411-W. 
Paul  D.  Hance,  Manual  Training.    202  Perry  St.,  Tel.  835-L. 
Chester  B.  Miller,  Manual  Training.    38  N.  Gifford  St. 
James  Cook,  Manual  Training.    139  Tennyson  Court. 
Leon  C.  Rice,  Physical  Education.    438  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  676-W. 
Bernice  E.  Wright,  Physical  Education.    62  Walnut  Ave.,  Tel.  1126-J. 
Ida  M.  Haskins,  Physical  Education.    Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Tel.  442. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 

W.  L.  Goble,  B.  S.,  Principal.    Office  in  High  School. 

Residence,  137  N.  Channing,  Tel.  2205- Y-3. 
Evangeline  Rankin,  Ph.B.,  Ancient  History.    104  S.  State  St.,  Tel.  1124-W. 
I.  H.  Oakes,  Physiography.    257  N.  Gifford  St.,  Tel.  1218-R. 
M.  Louise  Sawyer,  B.  S.,  Head  of  Biological  Department.    391  DuPage  St. 

Tel.  1035-J. 

Adah  A.  Pratt,  A.  B.,  Algebra  and  Geometry.    266  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  1512. 
Anna  M.  Burita,  Head  of  Domestic  Science  Dept.    114  Crighton  Ave. 
Tel.  685-R. 

Roxana  Goble,  A.  M.,  Head  of  Latin  Dept.    359  Park  St.,  Tel.  1361-L. 
Emmie  Unsworth  Ellis,  Head  of  English  Dept.    The  Everett,  Tel.  1265-J. 
T.  A.  Larsen,  A.  B.,  Head  of  Mathematics  Dept.    488  Barrett  Ave. 
Tel.  638-R. 

H.  M.  Coultrap,  A.  B.,  Head  of  History  Dept.   511  Barrett  Ave.,  Tel.  914-R. 
Henriette  Pagelsen,  B.  S.,  German.    24  Warwick  Place,  Tel.  1255-R. 
Bessie  Bement,  A.  B.,  English.    366  North  St.,  Tel.  1360-J. 
Nellie  E.  Rickert,  B.  L.,  Algebra.    274  Grove  Ave.,  Tel.  711-J. 
Beatrice  Wilkins  Cowlin,  Public  Speaking.    472  Division  St.,  Tel.  502-R. 
C.  J.  Homann,  A.  B.,  Head  of  German  Department.    403  Prospect  St. 
Effie  M.  Tull,  A.  M.,  English.    359  Park  St.,  Tel.  1361-L. 
Georgia  M.  Hubbard,  A.  B.,  Latin.    314  Raymond  St.,  Tel.  759-W. 
Chester  B.  Miller,  A.  B.,  Manual  Training.    38  N.  Gifford  St. 
Gertrude  L.  Phillips,  A.  B.,  English.    252  S.  State  St.,  Tel.  965-W. 
H.  L.  Geesling,  A.  B.,  Chemistry.    395  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  2100-Y-2. 
Anson  Hayes,  B.  S.,  Physics.    137  Tennyson  Court. 
Daniel  Green,  Manual  Training.    471  Barrett  Ave.,  Tel.  1175-W. 
Arthur  T.  Grossman,  A.  B.,  Head  of  Commercial  Department. 
395  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  2100- Y-2. 
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Villa  Bartlett  Smith,  B.  S.,  Physiology.  644  East  View,  Tel.  2231-Y-5. 
Jessie  Irene  Solomon,  Fh.B.,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

320  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  968-R. 
E.  J.  Price,  Jr.,  Ph.B.,  History.    496  Laurel  St.,  Tel.  790-M-3. 
Leon  C.  Rice,  B.  S.,  Physical  Training.    438  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  676-W. 
J.  J.  Reighard,  Commercial.    376  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  1139-J. 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 
Cor.  Hill  and  Columbia  Avenues. 

Ettie  E.  Egler,  Principal.    133  Hinsdell  Place,  Tel.  1141-L. 
lone  Long,  Grades  8A,  8B.    439  Division  St.,  Tel.  1225-R. 
Nellie  L.  Eno,  Grades  7A,  7B.    726  Dundee  Ave.,  Tel.  2103-Y-3. 
Amanda  Rippberger,  Grades  6A,  6B.    252  Jefferson  Ave.,  Tel.  1351-W. 
Grace  M.  Keating,  Grades  5A,  5B.    397  Fulton  St.,  Tel.  1271-R. 
May  W.  Rogers,  Grades  4A,  4B.    717  Villa  St.,  Tel.  905-W. 
Margaret  A.  O'Brien,  Grades  3A,  3B.    Gilberts,  111.    Tel.  I.  S.  L-431. 
Maude  Barnes,  Grades  2A,  2B.    21  Hill  Ave.,  Tel.  1493-L. 
Mignon  Whisler,  Grades  lA,  IB.    354  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  882-R. 


FRANKLIN  SCHpOL 
Cor.  Geneva  and  DuPage  Streets. 

Mabel  H.  Price,  Principal.    329  Villa  St.,  Tel.  1297-W. 
Vera  E.  Long,  Grades  8A,  8B.    256  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  2101-Y-l. 
Nellie  E.  Purkiss,  Grades  7A,  7B.    112  Tennyson  Court. 
Ethelyn  Mitchell,  Grades  6A,  6B.    176  Oak  St.,  Tel.  1130-R. 
Ruth  Campbell,  Grades  5A,  5B.    624  Prospect  St.,  Tel.  1350-L. 
Dorothy  Goodrow,  Grades  4A^  4B.    408  Spring  St.,  Tel.  1424-R. 
Ruth  Dalrymple,  Grades  3A,  3B.    118  Porter  St.,  Tel.  1262-L. 
Emma  Jensen.  Grades  2A,  2B.    18  Warwick  Place,  Tel.  2234-Y-2. 
Mary  Pearce,  Grades  lA,  IB.    421  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  757-W. 


GARFIELD  SCHOOL 
Cor.  St.  Charles  and  May  Streets. 

Lillian  M.  Larsen,  Principal.    488  Barrett  Ave.,  Tel.  638-R. 
Amelia  C.  Chelseth,  Grades  8A,  8B,  7A.    520  River  St.,  Tel.  952-J. 
Mabel  Olson,  Grades  7A,  7B,  6A,  6B.    315  Griswold  St.,  Tel.  1399-R. 
Mabel  Ward,  Grades  7A,  7B,  6A,  6B.    715  St.  Charles  St.,  Tel.  991-W. 
Alice  M.  Midgeley,  Grades  5A,  5B.    309  Standish  St.,  Tel.  965-J. 
Lillian  Kocher,  Grades  4A,  4B.    308  Healy  Ave.,  Tel.  516-L. 
Mary  E.  Morton,  Grades  3A,  3B.    602  Raymond  St.,  Tel.  1025-W. 
Ethel  L.  Ferries,  Grades  2A,  2B.    63  Villa  St.,  Tel.  2235-Y-5. 
Minnie  Kemler,  Grades  lA,  IB.    703  Raymond  St.,  Tel.  776-W. 


GRANT  SCHOOL 
Cor.  Mill  and  N.  Jackson  Streets 

Bess  Stone,  Principal.    Marengo,  111. 

Nellie  C.  Dwyer,  Grades  8A,  8B.    711  Linden  Ave.,  Tel.  549-R. 
Alice  A.  Heslin,  Grades  7A,  7B.    459  South  St.,  Tel.  2161-Y-4. 
Elma  C.  Engelbrecht,  Grades  6A,  6B.    339  Perry  St.,  Tel.  1130-M-l. 
Mabel  J.  Jackson,  Grades  5A,  5B.    219  Washburn  St.,  Tel.  1140-L. 
Margaret  Drennan,  Grades  4A,  4B.    426  North  St.,  Tel.  1106-J. 
Elsie  Wetzell,  Grades  3A,  3B.    431  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  676- J. 
Alice  Richardson,  Grades  2A,  2B.    750  Highland  Ave.,  Tel.  675-J. 
Gertrude  E.  Rorig,  Grades  lA,  IB.    618  Douglas  Ave.,  Tel.  1466-W. 
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LINCOLN  SCHOOL 
Cor.  National  and  St.  Charles  Streets 

Hattie  M.  Griffin,  Principal.    127  N.  Gifford  St. 

Edith  E.  Heuman,  Grade  8A.    155  S.  Channing  St.,  Tel.  1289-J. 

Hazel  Pettys,  Grade  8.    117  Tennyson  Court. 

Harriette  F.  Ryan,  Grade  8B.    134  Hinsdell  PI.,  Tel.  545-J. 

Rose  Engdahl,  Grades  7A,  7B.    162  Seneca  St.,  Tel.  1370-L. 

Florence  Henry,  Grades  6  and  7.    167  Cherry  St.,  Tel.  1368-L. 

Margot  Greenhill,  Grades  5  and  6.    468  Hendee  St.,  Tel.  686-R. 

Leah  K.  Briggs,  Grades  5A,  5B.    427  S.  Liberty  St.,  Tel.  2207-Y-5. 

Mabel  B.  Cook,  Grades  4A,  4B.    217  Lawrence  Ave.,  Tel.  824- J. 

Mayme  J.  Rorig,  Grades  3A,  3B.    618  Douglas  Ave.,  Tel.  1466-W. 

Mary  I.  Kelley,  Grades  2A,  2B.    484  Laurel  St.,  Tel.  1290-J. 

Emma  M.  Sheppard,  Grades  lA,  IB.    428  St.  Charles  St.,  Tel.  2210- Y-5. 


GEO.  P.  LORD  SCHOOL 
Cor.  Locust  and  Elm  Streets 

Mary  C.  Bateman,  Principal.    463  Villa  St.,  Tel.  1098- J. 
Gladys  I.  Britton,  Grades  8A,  8B.    360  N.  Crystal  St.,  Tel.  505-W. 
Mary  E.  Dexter,  Grades  7A,  7B.    619  Sherman  Ave.,  Tel.  866-W. 
Catherine  M.  Ferron,  Grades  6A,  6B.    263  Moseley  St.,  Tel.  2116-Y-4. 
Kathryn  E.  Vernon,  Grades  5A,  5B.    540  Locust  St.,  Tel.  687-L. 
Dorothea  Kohn,  Grades  4A,  4B.    389  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  1525. 
Wilerdean  Gillilan,  Grades  3A,  3B.    851  Prospect  St.,  Tel.  1413-R. 
Mary  E.  Volstorff,  Grades  2A,  2B.    211  Orchard  St.,  Tel.  597-L. 
Mildred  M.  Garrison,  Grades  lA,  IB.    52  N.  Channing  St.,  Tel.  2154-Y-l. 


McKINLEY  SCHOOL 
Cor.  Prospect  and  Lovell  Streets 

JMargarette  B.  Campbell,  Principal.    435  Addison  St.,  Tel.  2237-Y-4. 
Hazel  Van  de  Veer,  Grades  7A,  7B.    105  Hill  St.,  Tel.  1353-J. 
Maude  Tuthill,  Grades  6A,  6B.    141  N.  Porter  Ave.,  Tel.  557-W. 
Beryl  Plant,  Grades  5A,  5B.    421  Spring  St.,  Tel.  1356-L. 
Maude  O'Connell,  Grades  4A,  4B.    218  Lovell  St.,  Tel.  2239-Y-2. 
Agnes  Stevens,  Grades  3A,  3B.    520  Center  St.,  Tel.  1362-W. 
Helen  Higinbotham,  Grades  2A,  2B.    712  Brook  St.,  Tel.  2279-Y-l. 
Maude  G.  Hanchette,  Grades  lA,  IB.    110  Ann  St. 


OAK  STREET  SCHOOL 
Cor.  Oak  and  Billings  Streets 

Mary  M.  Donoghue,  Principal.    133  N.  Porter  Ave.,  Tel.  789-W. 
Nellie  G.  Kelley,  Grades  8A,  8B,  7A.    775  South  St.,  Tel.  616-R. 
Martlia  K.  Aulie,  Grades  8B,  7A,  7B.    371  Orange  St.,  Tel.  1078-W. 
Florence  Samuelson,  Grades  7B,  6A,  6B.    470  Ashland  Ave.,  Tel.  619-W. 
Elizabeth  Tennant,  Grades  5A,  5B.    270  Morgan  St.,  Tel.  2122-Y-l. 
Edith  M.  Samuelson,  Grades  4A,  4B.    470  Ashland  Ave.,  Tel.  619-W. 
Harriet  M.  Richmond,  Grades  3A,  3B.    129  E.  4th  St.,  St.  Charles,  111. 
Helene  M.  Fedou,  Grades  2A.  2B.    158  Harding  St.,  Tel.  1096-L. 
Edith  M.  Phillips,  Grades  lA,  IB.    252  S.  State  St.,  Tel.  965-W. 


SHERIDAN  SCHOOL 
Cor.  Hill  Avenue  and  Ann  Street 

Mary  E.  Long,  Principal.    256  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  2101-Y-l. 

Nellie  S.  Doney,  Grades  8A,  8B.    10  S.  Geneva  St.,  Tel.  2100-Y-4. 
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Mame  Kasser,  Grades  7A,  7B.    24  Rugby  Place,  Tel.  1192-W. 
Hannah  Harris,  Grades  6A,  6B.    230  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Tel.  993-L. 
Norma  H.  Chapman,  Grades  5A,  5B.    608  Bluff  City  Blvd.,  Tel.  1198-R. 
Eleanor  H.  Johnson,  Grades  4A,  4B.    527  Columbia  Ave.,  Tel.  1451-J. 
Katherine  Tobin,  Grades  3A,  3B.    603  Douglas  Ave.,  Tel.  N.  W.  572. 
Effie  Lundgren,  Grades  2A,  2B.    114  N.  Channing  St.,  Tel.  1395-R. 
Emily  Bodenschatz,  Grades  lA,  IB.    319  Brook  St.,  Tel.  1473-R. 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 
Cor.  W.  Chicago  Street  and  Wilcox  Avenue 

Myrtle  E.  Huff,  Principal.    18  Warwick  PL,  Tel.  2234-Y-2. 

Gertrude  McCarthy,  Grades  8A,  8B.    267  Douglas  Ave.,  Tel.  518-R. 

Margaret  E.  Newman,  Grades  7A,7B.    120  N.  Jackson  St.,  Tel.  623-R. 

Randa  Stene,  Grades  6A,  6B.    228  Elm  St. 

Mary  L.  Smith,  Grades  5A,  5B.    920  Larkin  Ave.,  Tel.  663-J. 

M.  Edna  Gage,  Grades  4A,  4B.    839  Washburn  Ave.,  Tel.  2268-Y-5. 

Flossie  McBride,  Grades  3A,  3B.    520  W.  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  1134-J. 

Grace  E.  Baker,  Grades  2A,  2B.    Carpentersville,  111. 

Lois  O'Connor,  Grades  lA,  IB.    771  South  St. 


ABBY  C.  WING  SCHOOL 
Cor.  Center  and  Kimball  Streets 

Matie  H.  Walls,  Principal.    396  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  1249-R. 

Launa  Thompson,  Grade  8.    162  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  1331-J. 

Mary  B.  Brown,  Grade  8.    235  College  St.,  Tel.  1485-J. 

Laura  Kimball,  Grades  7  and  8.    850  Douglas  Ave.,  Tel.  1429-W. 

Ethel  L.  Farrell,  Grades  7  and  8.    366  North  St.,  Tel.  1360-J. 

M.  Dorothy  Davidson,  Grade  7.    493  North  St. 

Lucy  A.  Pease,  Grade  6.    317  Chicago  St. 

Clara  A.  Paeper,  Grades  5  and  6.    229  Prairie  St. 

Cora  E.  Gregor,  Grade  5.    710  Bellevue  Ave.,  Tel.  1449-J. 

Marcella  Gannon,  Grades  4  and  5.    331  Lawrence  Ave. 

Teresa  Pendergast,  Grades  3  and  4.    310  Franklin  St.,  Tel.  1378-W. 

Clarabelle  Sharp,  Grades  2  and  3.    319  Villa  St.,  Tel.  1294-L. 

Sarah  J.  Belknap,  Grades  1  and  2.    12  Hill  Ave.,  Tel.  1104-R. 

Margaret  Eakin,  Grade  1.    126  N.  Channing  St. 
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Buildings  and  Grounds 


SUPERVISING. 

William  J.   Jarrett,   Supervising  Engineer  of  Buildings,   Grounds  and 
Janitors. 


JANITORS. 


Scott  Weidner   High  School 

Ben  Price   High  School 

Oswald  Berner   High  School 

Richard  Dwyer   High  School 

Ben  A.  Dietz  High  School 

H.  C.  Overman   High  School 

Arthur  Van  Buren   Eranklin  School 

Charles  Henning   Abby  C.  Wing  School 

George  Price   McKinley  School 

Meiser,  F.  J  Columbia  School 

N.  A.  Anderson   Sheridan  School 

Hockel,  George   Lincoln  School 

H.  C.  Raymond   ,  Oak  Street  School 

Charles  Hines   Washington  School 

Charles  Gansen   George  P.  Lord  School 

Hugo  Osberg   Grant  School 

E.  A.  McEwan   Garfield  School 

Paul  D.  Hance   Brook  Street  School 

C.  Gregor  Cyrl  ..;  Manual  Training,  High  School 


LOCATION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

High  School   DuPage  and  Chapel 

Bent  Street  School   Bent  and  St.  Charles 

Brook  Street  School   Brook  and  Cherry 

Columbia  School   Hill,  Columbia  and  Lincoln 

Eranklin  School   DuPage  and  Geneva 

Sheridan  School  (Hill  Avenue)   Hill,  Ann  and  Porter 

Abby  C.  Wing  School   Kimball  and  Center 

George  P.  Lord  School   Locust,  Perry,  Elm  and  Crosby 

Garfield  School   May,  Grace  and  St.  Charles 

Grant  School   Mill,  Lawrence  and  Jackson 

Lincoln  School  National,  St.  Charles,  Villa  and  Channing 

Oak  Street  School   Oak,  Billings  and  Griswold 

William  McKinley  School   Prospect  and  Lovell 

Washington  School   West  Chicago,  Van,  Mallory  and  Wilcox 
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Report  of  Secretary 
— • — 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  Union  School  District  No.  46,  Elgin, 
Kane  County,  Illinois,  for  the  year  commencing  July  1,  1911,  and  ending 
June  30,  1912. 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1911   $  91.40 

Received  from  Taxes  of  year  1910    35,556.62 

Received  from  Taxes  of  year  1911   198,703.65 

Received  from  Distributable  Fund    6,223.59 

Received  from  Taxes  Cook  County   1,432.79 

Received  from  Miscellaneous  sources    953.63 


$242,961.68 

Received  from  Sale  of  Warrants  (temporary  loans)    85,000.00 


Total  $327,961.68 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Paid  Teachers,  Male   $21,117.05 

Paid  Teachers,  Female    79,579.94 

Paid  Repairs  on  Buildings  and  Grounds    21,696.40 

Paid  Janitors   10,503.03 

Paid  School  House  Supplies  and  Expenses    4,101.60 

Paid  School  Supplies  and  Expenses    7,421.84 

Paid  Office  and  General  Expenses    4,145.63 

Paid  Fuel   6,925.00 

Paid   Furniture    4,473.82 

Paid  on  Apparatus    179.93 

Paid   Library    499.62 


$160,644.56 

Paid  Bonds  Coming  Due   ,   15,000.00 

Paid  Warrants  (Temporary  Loans  Paid)   139,500.00 

Paid  Interest  on  Bonds    7,900.00 

Paid  Interest  on  Warrants    3,520.82 

Balance  on  Hand  July  1,  1912    1,397.00 


Totai   ..$327,961.68 

F.   B.    PERKINS,  Secretary. 
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Value  of  School  Property 


Buildings 

Lots 

Fyirniture 

Total 

Bent  Street   

 $  .... 

$  1,800 

$  ..  .. 

$  1,800 

Brook  Street   

  500 

1,800 

500 

2,800 

^,000 

3,600 

1,200 

30,800 

Franklin   

  23,000 

9,500 

1,600 

34,100 

High   

  300,000 

12,000 

8,000 

320,000 

Sheridan   

  25,900 

4,000 

1,700 

31,600 

Abby  C.  Wing   

  30,000 

4,000 

1,500 

35,500 

Geo.  P.  Lord   

  24,000 

4,000 

1,500 

29,500 

Garfield   

  17,500 

3,500 

1,500 

22,500 

Grant   

  16,200 

3,000 

1,500 

20,700 

Lincoln   

  30,200 

3,000 

1,500 

34,700 

Oak  Street   

  17,500 

3,000 

1,200 

21,700 

  20,500 

4,500 

1,100 

26,100 

William  McKinley   

.......  18,200 

4,000 

1,600 

23,800 

Clark  Street  (lot)   ,     .  , 

1,000 

1,000 

Building  lots  and  furniture   $626,600 

Apparatus   5,000 

School  Library    5,000 


Total   $636,600 


Statement  of  Bonds  Issued 


July    1,  1892  $15,000.00    5  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1912 

May  15,  1905  $15,000.00    4  per  cent  Annually   May  15,  1913 

May  15,  1905  15,000.00    4  per  cent  Annually   May  15,  1914 

May  15,  1905  15,000.00    4  per  cent  Annually   May  15,  1915 

July    1,  1909  15,000.00    4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1916 

July    1,  1909  15,000.00    4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1917 

July    1,  1909  15,000.00    4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1918 

July    1,  1910  15,000.00    4  per  cent -Semi-Annually   July    1,  1919 

July    1,  1910  15,000.00    4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1920 

July    1,  1910  15,000.00    4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1921 

July    1,  1910  15,000.00    4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1922 

-  July    1,  1910  10,000.00    4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1923 


Total  ...$175,000.00 
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Annual  Report 

of  the 

Superintendent  of  Schools 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  my  annual  report 
for  the  school  year,  1911-1912.  This  report  consists  of  statistics,  reports 
of  supervising  officers  and  other  items  of  interest  concerning  the  various 
departments  of  the  schools. 

Much  definite  information  can  he  gathered  from  the  statistics  given 
in  this  report.  However,  the  important  part  of  school  work  cannot  be 
measured  and  set  up  in  a  table  of  measurements.  The  atmosphere  and 
influence  of  the  school  room  and  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  growth 
of  boys  and  girls  are  important  matters  in  the  work  of  a  school,  but  we 
are  unable  to  give  any  accurate  statement  in  the  way  of  statistics  about 
them. 

School  problems  are  becoming  more  complex  each  year,  owing  to  the 
various  aptitudes  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  and  the  racial  conditions 
existing  in  the  communities.  That  all  pupils  should  be  pushed  through 
the  same  course  is  now  held  by  no  community.  The  work  of  the  public 
school  system  is  to  train  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  the  community  for 
usefulness  in  life.  These  boys  and  girls  differ  in  capacities  and  it  be- 
comes the  business  of  the  schools  to  give  opportunities  to  develop  the 
capacities  which  they  have.  The  fact  that  a  boy  cannot  get  his  his- 
tory and  that  a  girl  cannot  get  her  arithmetic,  does  not  mean  that 
such  pupils  must  leave  school.  The  very  place  for  such  pupils  is 
the  school,  and  a  responsibility  is  placed  upon  the  school  to  give 
them  opportunity  to  become  successful  men  and  women.  Boys  and  girls 
cannot  be  made  longer  or  shorter,  but  school  courses  can  be  made  to 
fit  them. 


WHAT  THE  SCHOOL  IS  FOR 

The  kind  of  a  school  any  community  has  must  be  determined  by  the 
community  itself.  The  community  made  up  of  the  parents  care  little 
for  certain  customs  and  practices,  little  about  elementary  school  and 
high  school  standards  and  policies,  little  about  college  requirements, 
retardation  and  elimination  problems,  but  they  do  care  for  the  boys 
and  girls. 

To  the  schools  come  the  boys  and  girls,  all  classes,  differing  in  va- 
rious ways;  the  quick,  the  slow,  the  plodder,  the  strong,  the  weak,  the 
willing,  the  unwilling,  etc.  It  is  not  for  the  schools  to  determine  whether 
the  pupils  should  be  in  school  or  not,  it  is  not  for  the  school  to  decide 
whether  this  one  or  that  one  is  going  to  succeed  or  not,  but  it  is  for  the 
school  to  give  the  pupils  the  very  best  possible  service  to  insure  their 
future  success,  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  the  best  equipment  schools 
can  offer.  It  is  the  business  of  the  teaching  force  to  thus  equip  the 
pupils  and  this  work  should  be  performed  with  interest  and  skill. 

The  schools  do  not  exist  that  a  few  may  be  equipped  to  succeed, 
but  that  all  may  be  equipped  to  succeed.  A  pupil  may  be  poor  in  his 
school  work,  and  he  may  not  show  the  interest  wished  for,  but  that 
pupil  belongs  in  school.  The  efficiency  of  a  school  system,  the  efficiency 
of  a  teaching  force  is  not  measured  by  what  it  can  do  for  the  bright 
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pupils,  or  even  the  average  pupils.  Any  ordinary  teaching  force  can 
successfully  teach  such  classes  of  pupils.  The  test  comes  with  those 
who  are  slow  and  otherwise  perplexing.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
tact,  judgment,  method,  etc.  It  is  not  possible  for  nearly  every  one 
of  us  to  name  some  teacher  who  exercised  very  strong  influence  over 
the  success  of  our  school  work  by  arousing  our  interest,  and  stirring  our 
ambitions  by  tactful  teaching  and  show  of  unalloyed  interest  in  us? 

So  the  school  is  not  a  "grind"  where  to  every  pupil  must  be  given 
exactly  the  same  "concoction"  and  the  same  work  as  to  every  other 
pupil  of  his  class.  But  it  is  the  place  where  we  are  to  ascertain  exactly 
what  each  pupil  needs  and  then  proceed  to  administer  just  what  is 
needed.  Here  is  the  pupil  and  here  is  the  course  of  study.  It  is  for  the 
teacher  to  fit  these  together.  The  pupil  cannot  be  made  longer  or  shorter 
but  the  course  can  be.  Here,  then,  is  the  teacher's  work.  There  must  be 
an  adaptation  of  course  to  pupil.  One  class  will  be  able  to  do  more  work 
in  a  given  time  than  another  class,  and  one  pupil  will  be  able  to  do  more 
work  in  a  class  than  his  fellow-pupils.  It  is  not  important  nor  necessary 
that  every  class  covers  exactly  the  same  work  as  every  other  class,  nor 
that  every  pupil  in  the  class  does  exactly  the  same  work  as  every  other 
pupil  in  the  class,  but  it  is  important  and  essential  that  all  classes  pro- 
gress and  that  all  pupils  progress,  that  there  be  no  "marking  time"  and 
also  that  there  be  no  slighting  of  essentials.  These  fvmdamental  peda- 
gogical principles  we  must  accept. 


COURSES  TO  FIT  THE  CHILD 

In  making  courses  of  study  and  in  class  room  teaching  the  individ- 
ual child  must  be  considered  rather  than  children  by  groups.  We  will 
do  the  community  a  greater  service  by  treating  with  the  individual 
pupil,  by  giving  the  individual  boy,  the  individual  girl,  the  proper  train- 
ing for  the  years  before  them.  All  pupils  are  not  gifted  alike  and  this 
is  a  wise  provision.  Some  have  talents  which  will  carry  them  far  into 
splendid  fields  of  work  and  these  same  pupils  may  lack  some  of  the 
ordinary  gifts  of  most  boys  and  girls.  The  schools  must  discover  these 
talents  and  strengthen  them.  The  home  and  the  school  must  give  to 
boys  and  girls  opportunity  to  develop  all  gifts  they  possess.  This 
is  the  reason  for  the  school  and  the  only  reason.  The  aim  of  the  school, 
then,  is  to  make  itself  an  active  force  in  giving  to  boys  and  girls  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  mentally  and  morally  and  to  become  worthy  citizens 
in  the  community,  state  and  nation. 

No  four  year  high  school  course  should  be  so  difficult  that  it  cannot 
be  completed  with  credit  in  four  years  by  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  with 
a  good  elementary  school  preparation.  And  no  subject  should  be  made 
so  difficult  that  it  cannot  be  mastered  by  the  ordinary  pupil.  There 
must  be  no  turning  of  the  high  school  into  a  college.  The  high  school 
is  an  institution  in  which  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  the  community  may 
receive  the  rudiments  of  an  education  which  will  prepare  them  for  other 
work  they  may  choose.  This  may  be  any  kind  of  employment  or  further 
courses  in  higher  institutions. 

The  high  school  is  not  a  privilege,  it  is  a  right  to  be  enjoyed  by 
every  boy  and  girl  of  the  community.  Every  child  needs  the  training 
that  the  high  school  gives.  The  conditions  today  demand  skilled  men 
and  women.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  parents  and  teachers  to  see  that 
boys  and  girls  complete  the  elementary  school  and  high  school  courses. 
This  may  require  hardship,  but  it  is  worth  effort.  The  boys  and  girls 
today  are  to  constitute  the  community,  the  state,  the  nation,  in  the  few 
years  to  come.  The  kind  of  a  community,  state  and  nation  which  we  are 
to  have  will  depend  upon  the  character  and  equipment  of  the  young 
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people  now  in  our  schools.  It  is  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  state 
and  nation,  that  these  boys  and  girls  be  given  excellent  advantages. 

The  elementary  school  courses  are  well  filled  with  required  work. 
The  elementary  school  course  should  be  so  made  that  an  average  pupil 
can  creditably  complete  the  course  in  eight  years.  Fads  and  fancies 
have  no  place  in  such  courses  and  the  essential  principles  in  the  funda- 
mental subjects  should  be  emphasized. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  EIGHTH  AND  NINTH  GRADES. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  eighth 
and  ninth  grades  in  school.  Boys  and  girls  in  these  years  begin  to  have 
definite  notions,  to  be  more  sensitive  and  self-conscious  and  to  make 
plans  for  future  days  and  months  if  not  for  years.  Here  is  the  place 
where  the  best  available  teachers  should  be  assigned.  Of  course  all 
grades  are  important,  but  in  these  years  we  find  there  is  a  tendency 
to  drop  from  school  to  go  to  work.  Inasmuch  as  this  is  often  unneces- 
sary, the  parents  and  teachers  will  do  the  boys  and  girls  great  service 
if  they  can  hold  the  pupils  to  their  school  duties.  In  these  grades  there 
should  be  assigned  only  teachers  who  are  awake  to  the  opportunities  they 
have  to  throw  about  the  young  people  of  these  grades,  influences  which 
will  stimulate  them  to  complete  their  school  courses.  We  as  teachers 
can  often  do  no  better  than  to  take  a  review  of  these  years  in  our  own 
lives  for  the  purpose  of  determining  methods  of  securing  a  wholesome 
influence  over  these  boys  and  girls  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Boys 
and  girls  have  not  changed  in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  The  same 
appeals  will  reach  these  young  people  today  that  succeeded  years  ago. 
The  same  policies  will  win  today. 

With  very  few  exceptions  all  pupils  have  the  mental  power  to  com- 
plete elementary  and  high  school  courses.  The  important  duty  is  to 
awaken  the  pupil's  power  and  to  stir  his  desire  to  do  the  work.  The 
interested  parent  and  able  teacher  can  do  this. 


HANDICAPPED  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  no  work  to  do  in  connection  with  their 
home  life  receive  a  handicap,  which  will  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
their  lives.  Many  of  the  habits  which  are  fastened  upon  children  result 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  learn  bad  habits, 
nothing  to  do  but  to  be  idle.  The  boy  and  the  girl  with  something  to  do, 
learn  habits  of  industry,  learn  to  take  an  interest  in  home  life,  learn 
the  value  of  money  and  time,  eat  more,  sleep  better,  become 
stronger  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  accomplish  more  good  in  the 
world  and  the  chances  are  one  hundred  to  one  that  such  a  boy  or  girl 
will  succeed  and  that  the  boy  or  girl  without  work  to  do  in  the  home 
will  fail. 

Boys  and  girls  who  are  allowed  to  spend  their  evenings  away  from 
home  for  all  kinds  of  conceivable  reasons  are  handicapped.  The  schools 
cannot  control  the  social  affairs  of  the  young  people  in  school,  but  they 
strongly  recommend  to  the  homes  of  the  community  that  evening  en- 
gagements for  growing  boys  and  girls  be  done  away  with.  The  effects 
of  too  many  evenings  spent  away  from  the  home  are  so  serious  that  it 
is  impossible  to  give  this  matter  undue  importance.  Boys  and  girls  who 
are  growing  need  their  rest.  If  their  evenings  are  spent  out,  they  not 
only  lose  the  sleep  and  rest  which  they  require,  but  there  is  also  danger 
that  there  will  be  set  up  those  influences  which  are  not  calculated  to 
make  for  strong  manhood  and  womanhood  and  efficient  citizenship.  In 
this  way  the  influences  of  the  home,  the  school  and  the  church  are 
neutralized. 
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FAITH  IN  SCHOOLS 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  institution  which  has  been  so  extensively 
criticised  as  the  public  school.  It  has  been  censured  because  it  attempted 
to  teach  too  much,  because  it  taught  too  little,  because  it  destroyed  the 
physical  health  of  the  pupils,  because  it  so  far  left  its  field  of  work  as  to 
endeavor  to  conserve  the  health  of  the  pupils,  because  it  placed  in  its 
course  so  many  subjects  called  fads,  etc.,  because  it  did  not  place  in  its 
course  subjects  which  a  very  few  demand. 

It  has  been  criticized  if  it  did  and  criticized  if  it  did  not.  But,  amid 
all  the  criticism  given  the  public  school,  the  faith  of  the  people  in  the 
public  school  as  the  great  American  institution  has  steadily  increased. 
The  present  generation  has  boundless  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  hands  of  an  enlightened  community  to  give  to  the  young 
people  the  training  which  will  make  them  worthy,  citizens  of  a  great 
nation. 


THE  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  OF  ELGIN'S  TEACHERS. 

The  average  experience  of  the  one  hundred  forty-two  teachers  em- 
ployed in  our  schools  is  eight  and  one-half  years.  Forty-eight  teachers 
have  taught  ten  years  or  more;  twenty-one  have  taught  fifteen  years  or 
more;  twelve  have  taught  twenty  years  or  more;  five  have  taught  twen- 
ty-five years  or  more;  one  has  taught  thirty  years,  and  one  has  taught 
thirty-nine  years.    The  following  have  taught  over  twenty  years: 


Miss  Jennie  E.  Tazewell   39  years 

Miss  Hattie  M.  Griffin   30  years 

Miss  Maude  Barnes   20  years 

Miss  Mary  Bateman   25  years 

Miss  L.  Louise  Bear   20  years 

Miss  Sarah  Belknap   25  years 

Miss  Mary  Dexter   20  years 

Miss  Nellie  Doney   20  years 

Miss  Lucy  Pease   26  years 

Miss  Mary  Pierce   24  years 

Miss  Evangeline  Rankin   20  years 

Miss  Emma  Sheppard   20  years 


When  we  consider  that  a  very  large  number  who  attended  school  to 
these  teachers  of  long  experience  are  men  and  women  who  today  have 
families  and  who  are  engaged  in  business  of  various  kinds,  we  more 
readily  recognize  the  important  part  these  teachers  have  taken  in  giving 
character  to  the  community  and  in  setting  up  those  influences  which 
make  success  in  life  assured.  The  gratitude  of  a  people  for  such  service 
and  the  satisfaction  of  having  well  performed  a  public  service  where 
conscientious  work  means  so  much  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  state  are  among  the  compensations  of  such  efficient 
teachers. 


STATISTICS 


Total   population   25,975 

Legal  school  age   6  to  21 

Number  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21    5,541 

Male    2,799 

Female    2,742 

Number  of  buildings  in  use    13 

Elementary   schools    12 

High  school    1 

Number  of  rooms  in  elementary  schools    100 
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Number  of  rooms  in  high  school    48 

Number  of  teachers    142 

Elementary   school    113 

High  school    29 

Women   126 

Men    16 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled    4,172 

Boys    2,095 

Girls    2,077 

Elementary   schools    3,402 

High  school    770 

Number  of  pupils  graduated  from  the  elementary  schools   314 

Boys    151 

Girls   163 

Number  of  pupils  graduated  from  the  high  school    92 

Boys    35 

Girls    57 


NUMBER  OF  PROMOTIONS 

Both  elementary  and  high  schools  made  a  very  excellent  record  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  the  matter  of  winning  promotions  the  schools  have 
done  better  than  heretofore. 

Report  on  promotions  for  the  year  1911-1912: 

IN    ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Boys  enrolled  at  close  of  first  semester,  1,530;  boys  promoted,  1,435; 
per  cent  promoted,  93.7, 

Boys  enrolled  at  close  of  second  semester,  1,482;  boys  promoted, 
1,392;  per  cent  promoted,  93.5. 

Girls  enrolled  at  close  of  first  semester,  1,448;  girls  promoted,  1,383; 
per  cent  promoted,  95.5. 

Girls  enrolled  at  close  of  second  semester,  1,413;  girls  promoted, 
1,353;  per  cent  promoted,  95.7. 

94.5%  of  the  boys  and  girls  were  promoted  at  the  close  of  the  first 
semester,  and  95.2%  were  promoted  at  the  close  of  the  second  semester. 

IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Boys  pursued  in  the  first  semester,  1,281  studies;  promoted  in  1,129 
studies;  per  cent  promoted,  88.1. 

Boys  pursued  in  the  second  semester,  1,347  studies;  promoted  in 
1,249  studies;  per  cent  promoted,  92.7. 

Girls  pursued  in  the  first  semester,  1,611  studies;  promoted  in  1,542 
studies;  per  cent  promoted,  95.7. 

Girls  pursued  in  the  second  semester,  1,801  studies;  promoted  in 
1,707  studies;  per  cent  promoted,  94.7. 

Pupils  of  the  high  school  were  promoted  in  92.4%  of  studies  pursued 
during  the  first  semester,  and  in  93.1%  of  studies  pursued  during  the 
second  semester. 


NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES 

The  new  high  school  courses  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  to 
take  effect  September,  1912,  are  well  arranged  and  will  enable  pupils  to 
secure  work  desired  and  calculated  to  give  them  the  training  they  need 
for  after  years.  The  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  courses  for  Sep- 
tember, 1912,  enrollment  is  as  follows: 
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English  course    92 

Foreign  Language  Course    34 

Science  Course    6 

General  Course   400 

Household  Arts  Course  (4  years)   14 

Commercial  Course  (4  years)    20 

Manual  Training  Course  (4  years)   37 

Two  Year  Commercial  Course   106 

Two  Year  Manual  Training  Course    7 


We  presume  that  the  large  enrollment  in  the  general  course  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  allowed  more  latitude  in  that  course  in  the 
selection  of  their  work.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  course  is  weak,  or 
that  less  work  is  required  for  graduation.  Proper  elections  in  the  gen- 
eral course  will  equip  the  pupil  for  college.  In  a  large  high  school  it 
is  necessary  to  have  courses  designed  to  satisfy  many  different  classes 
of  pupils  and  the  present  courses  meet  this  requirement  very  well. 

Many  pupils  who  heretofore  have  dropped  from  school  with  the  close 
of  their  eighth  grade  work  remain  for  a  two  years'  course  in  accounting 
or  stenography  or  manual  training.  It  seems  very  fair  that  such  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  an  institution  supported  by  tax  payers  who  desire 
such  special  training  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 


PUPILS   LEAVING   SCHOOL   DURING   THE   YEAR  1911-1912. 

Reasons  for  leaving  school  Elementary    High  Total 


School 

School 

Leaving  school  to  work   

  46 

17 

63 

Illness  of  pupil   

19 

41 

Illness  of  family   

5 

10 

Leaving  city   

16 

168 

Failure  in  school  work   

7 

10 

Dislike  of  school  work   

9 

11 

Suspension   

1 

Death   

0 
8 

3 

Other  reasons   

16 

Totals   

82 

323 

Number  of  pupils  who  nave  entered 

school 

because  of  moving  to  the  city 

 129 

16 

145 

TIME  REQUIRED  FOR  8A  GRADUATING  CLASS  OF  SECOND  SEMES- 
TER TO  COMPLETE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  COURSE 


1911-1912 

Number  of  pupils  in  8A  class   166 

Number  completing  course  in  8     years   72 

Number  completing  course  in  7^/^  years   28 

Number  completing  course  in  7     years   23 

Number  completing  course  in  6i/^  years   5 

Number  completing  course  in  6     years   1 

Number  completing  course  in  SV2  years   18 

Number  completing  course  in  9     years   12 

Number  completing  course  in  9V2  years   1 

Number  completing  course  in  10    years   4 

Number  completing  course  in  lOV^years   2 


Average  number  of  years  required  to  complete  the  elementary  course, 
8  years. 
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TIME  REQUIRED  TO  COMPLETE  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 


Number  of  pupils  in  graduating  class   92 

Number  completing  course  in  4  years    41 

Number  completing  course  in  SVg  years    8 

Number  completing  course  in  2  years    1 

Number  completing  course  in  4i/^  years    36 

Number  completing  course  in  5  years    6 

Total  number  of  credits  for  class   3037 

Average  number  of  credits  to  pupil   33.01 

Average  time  required  to  complete  the  high  school  course  4.2  yrs. 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS. 


Primary  Department,  first  four  grades  1,734 

Grammar  Department,  second  four  grades   1,668 

High  School  Department,  upper  four  grades    770 


Total   ;  4,172 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  in  Primary  Departpient  41% 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  in  Grammar  Department   40% 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  in  High  School  Department   19% 


ENROLLMENT  AT  CLOSE  OF  EACH  MONTH 
During  the  Year  1911-1912 


Month 

Grades 

High 

Total 

 2,987 

607 

3,594 

 3,034 

610 

3,644 

 3,087 

603 

3,690 

 3,088 

596 

3,684 

 3,113 

593 

3,706 

 3,294 

740 

4,034 

March   

 3,253 

731 

3,984 

 3,293 

718 

4,011 

 3,298 

704 

4,002 

 3,347 

688 

4,035 

 3,179 

659 

3,838 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  BY   MONTHS  AND  BY  SCHOOLS. 

Sep.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  Jun. 

Columbia    ..275.8  261.  242.9  247.4  253.7  244.9  236.1  238.6  248.3  252.8 

Franklin  ...211.4  215.5  216.1  209.3  202.7  204.1  200.3  197.9  200.5  198.2 

Garfield  ....246.2  240.8  235.  242.7  233.5  239.7  239.  238.  248.  246.5 

Grant   255.6  258.9  255.6  248.4  242.2  242.6  232.4  236.3  231.2  192. 

Lincoln   ....321.5  314.9  327.7  312.6  326.9  314.4  307.2  322.2  318.9  309.5 

G.  P.  Lord  .  .260.6  266.8  270.2  263.3  242.9  235.6  251.6  253.9  253.9  245.3 

McKinley   ..255.7  248.2  246.  249.5  247.6  249.2  235.3  245.5  239.9  249.8 

Oak  Street.  .216.5  211.6  220.4  214.7  212.3  205.4  200.8  186.5  182.4  190.7 

Sheridan    .  .  27*7.8  282.3  283.4  279.3  278.2  267.6  275.5  269.5  275.6  266.3 

Washington  211.1  198.5  203.3  200.4  192.7  214.7  201.6  197.9  172.6  206.9 

Abby  C.Wing352.5  353.7  351.  350.5  332.7  339.9  316.4  319.3  327.1  315.6 

High  School  589.  588.9  581.6  572.7  575.  708.7  689.  681.3  67L  667.7 


Totals.  .3473.7  3441.1  3433.7  3385.8  3340.4  3466.8  3385.2  3387.9  3369.4  334L3 
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TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  FOR  EACH  MONTH— HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Av.  Daily 

First  Semester                  Boys  Girls  Both  Attendance 

September   279  328  607  589 

October   281  331  612  589 

November   284  333  617  582 

December   286  333  619  573 

January   287  333  620  575 

Averages   283  332  615  582 

Second  Semester 

February   362  404  766  709 

March   362  404  766  689 

April   362  405  767  681 

May  363  408  771  671 

June   363  407  770  668 

Averages   362  406  768  684 

Average  enrollment  for  year,  659. 

Average  daily  attendance  for  year,  633. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  BY  GRADES. 

Grade                                              Number  %  of  Elementary 

School  Enrollment 

First   447  14% 

Second   428  13% 

Third   422  13% 

Fourth   427  13% 

Fifth   438  12% 

Sixth   438  12% 

Seventh   400  12% 

Eighth   372  11% 

Total   .3372 

HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 

Grade                                              Number  %  of  High 

School  Enrollment 

Ninth   285  37% 

Tenth  215  28% 

Eleventh   124  l6% 

Twelfth   146  19% 

Total  770 
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NUMBER  PROMOTED  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Promoted  Entered 
Boys  Girls    Total    Boys  Girls  Total 


June,  1901   

 45 

76 

121 

37 

66 

103 

January,  1902   

 32 

45 

77 

30 

40 

70 

June,  1902   .. 

 38 

60 

98 

38 

60 

98 

 25 

41 

66 

24 

41 

65 

June,  1903   

 38 

83 

121 

30 

66 

96 

January,  1904   

 53 

59 

112 

47 

52 

99 

June,  1904   

 64 

62 

126 

52 

47 

99 

January,  1905   

 62 

54 

116 

54 

46 

100 

June,  1905   

 61 

67 

128 

46 

51 

97 

January,  1906   

 ..53 

41 

94 

48 

36 

84 

June,  1906   

 63 

78 

141 

46 

66 

112 

January,  1907   

 53 

58 

111 

42 

44 

86 

June,  1907   

 55 

61 

116 

38 

48 

86 

 68 

72 

140 

55 

70 

125 

June,  1908   

 50 

55 

105 

41 

39 

80 

January,  1909   

 66 

54 

120 

58 

47 

105 

June,  1909   

 58 

72 

130 

43 

56 

99 

January,  1910   . .  .  .■  

 54 

63 

117 

45 

50 

95 

June,  1910   

 59 

89 

148 

52 

64 

116 

January,  1911   

 61 

73 

134 

54 

65 

119 

June,  1911   

 .61 

70 

131 

58 

64 

122 

January,  1912   

 73 

75 

148 

66 

63 

129 

June,  1912   

 78 

88 

166 

TOTAL  NUMBER  ENTERING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FROM  ALL  SOURCES 


Boys 

Girls 

Both 

September,  1901  

 42 

75 

117 

January,  1902   

 30 

40 

70 

September,  1902   

 41 

63 

104 

January,  1903  

 24 

41 

65 

September,  1903  

 31 

66 

97 

January,  1904   , 

 47 

52 

99 

September,  1904   

 61 

59 

120 

January,  1905   , 

 54 

47 

101 

September,  1905    

 50 

54 

104 

 48 

37 

85 

September,  1906  

 66 

77 

143 

January,  1907   

 42 

44 

86 

September,  1907   

 42 

51 

93 

 62 

64 

126 

September,  1908   

 46 

57 

103 

 58 

48 

106 

September,  1909   

 51 

65 

116 

January,  1910  

 49 

51 

100 

September,  1910   

 56 

67 

123 

 56 

69 

125 

September,  1911   

 60 

66 

126 

 68 

64 

132 

t 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PER  CENT  OF  THE  ENTIRE  ENROLLMENT 
GRADUATED  FROM  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
YEARS  1897-1912. 

Per  cent  No. 

No.  No.    graduated  of 
Graduated     Enrolled  No. Enrolled 

1896-  1897   21  254  7.8 

1897-  1898   21  337  6.2 

1898-  1899   35  415  8.4 

1899-  1900   55  471  11.7 

1900-  1901   65  507  12.8 

1901-  1902   51  •    550  9.3 

1902-  1903   71  538  13.2 

1903-  1904   61  535  11.4 

1904-  1905  77  594  12.9 

1905-  1906   69  586  11.7 

1906-  1907   74  643  11.5 

1907-  1908   110  662  16.6 

1908-  1909   79  690  11.4 

1909-  1910   85  698  12.2 

1910-  1911   91  715  12.7 

1911-  1912  92  770  11.9 


GRADUATES  OF   HIGH   SCHOOL— 1872-1912. 

Entire  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  High 
School  since  1872: 

Boys  Girls  Total 

1872                                                                           0  3  3 

1873                                                                           0  5  5 

1874                                                                           1  6  7 

1875                                                                          3  7  10 

1876                                                                           2  4  6 

1877                                                                             1  8  9 

1878                                                                           5  6  11 

1879                                                                            1  10  11 

1880  No  Class 

1881                                                                           0  7  7 

1882                                                                         4  9  13 

1883                                                                           6  7  13 

1884                                                                          6  10  16 

1885                                                                           4  12  13 

1886                                                                           4  14  18 

1887                                                                             0  4  4 

1888                                                                          3  10  13 

1889                                                                            3  11  14 

1890                                                                         2  8  10 

1891                                                                         3  11        ■  14 

1892                                                                             1  16  17 

1893                                                                             5  14  19 

1894                                                                         6  13  19 

1895                                                                         6  10  16 

1896   11  20  31 

1897                                                                          8  13  21 

1898                                                                          7  14  21 

1899                                                                           12  23  35 

1900   13  42  55 

1901   23  42  65 

1902   16  35  51 
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1903   17  55  72 

1904   24  37  61 

1905   27  50  77 

1906   15  54  69 

1907   24  50  74 

1908   57  53  110 

1909   34  45  79 

1910   28  57  85 

1911   29  62  91 

1912   35  57  92 

446  914  1360 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  IN  ELGIN 

Comparative  study  of  enrollments  in  high  schools  in  Illinois,  cities 
having  populations  exceeding  20,000.  Township  high  schools  are  not  in- 
cluded, as  they  enroll  pupils  from  townships  supporting  such  schools, 
intsead  of  from  cities  in  which  they  are  located. 


City                     Population  High  Sch.  Enrollm't  High  School  Pupils 

Census  1910  State  Superintendent's    for  each  1,000 

Report  for  1910-1911  population 

Aurora  .  .  .                  £9  807  674  22.6 

Bellville                          21,122  189  8.9 

Bloomington                    25,769  552  2L4 

Chicago   2,185,283  16,905  7.9 

Danville                          27,871  503  ]8. 

Decatur                           31,140  600  19.2 

E.  St.  Louis                    58,557  450  7.6 

Elgin                               25,975  715     •  27  5 

Galesturg                       22,089  773  34.9 

Moline                            24,199  460  19. 

Peoria                             66,956  833  1-2.4 

Quincy                            36,589  500  13.6 

Rockford                         45,401  1,071  23.5 

Rock  Island                    24,389  498  20.4 

SpringfieM                      51,678  933  15.1 


EIGHTH  GRADE  GRADUATES 

During  the  school  year  1911-1912  three  hundred  fourteen  pupils  com- 
pleted the  eighth  grade  in  the  elementary  schools.  One  hundred  forty- 
eight  completed  the  eighth  grade  January  18,  1912,  and  one  hundred  sixty- 
six,  June  5,  1912.  This  is  the  largest  number  to  complete  the  eighth 
grade  in  any  year,  and  the  class  of  June  5,  1912,  numbering  one 
hundred  sixty-six  is  the  largest  eighth  grade  graduating  class  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  schools.  Following  is  a  list  of  pupils  who  have  completed  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools  during  the  year: 
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Graduates  of  Elementary  Schools 

January  18,  1912 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Ettie  E.  Egler;  Assistant,  lone  Long. 


Harry  Chapin 
Orville  Clifford 
Mabel  Evans 
Joseph  Fern 
Hazel  Gregor 


Graduates: 

Cecil  Hayward 
Ethel  Johnson 
Maude  Johnson 
Harry  Phillips 
Lillian  Reichert 


Ruby  Ross 

George  Schellenberger 
Fred  Strommenger 
Mabel  Treiber 
Annie  Wagner 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mabel  H.  Price;  Assistant,  Vera  E.  Long 

Graduates: 

Doris  Doe  Bessie  Gould 

Walter  Dueringer         Emerson  Graves 
Grace  Foxcroft  George  Kelley 


George  Mattocks 
Albert  Thorns 


GARFIELD  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Lillian  M.  Larsen;  Assistant,  Amelia  C.  Chelseth. 


Mabel  V.  Anderson 
Hanning  J.  Anderson 
Nettie  M.  Berg 
Walter  C.  Boncosky 


Graduates: 

Ruth  M.  LaPointe         Charles  D.  Page 
Walter  A.  LeuenbergerCaroline  W.  Schmitz 
Lillian  M.  Mohr  L.  Hardy  Stalen 

Walter  A.  Morgan 


GRANT  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Bess  Stone;  Assistant,  Nellie  Dwyer. 
Graduates: 


Mabel  L.  Affeld  Ethel  E.  Ekvall 

Lucy  A.  Beyer  Edwin  A.  Funk 

Otto  R.  Becker  Edwin  A.  Howard 

Herman  W.  Dierschaw  Clara  Jahn 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL 


Lilas  L.  Linder 
Otto  G.  Merkle 
Alvera  Schuld 
Walter  R.  Shales 


Principal,  Hattie  M.  Grifhn;  Assistants,  Edith  Heuman  and  Hazel  Petteys. 

Graduates: 


Lawrence  Adkins 
Leonard  S.  Anderson 
Myrtle  A.  Anderson 
Dorothy  Becker 
William  Bell  Richard 
Harold  B.  Benedict 
Harold  W.  Bouck 
David  L.  Brandt 
Eicele  V.  Bridge 


Jessie  I.  Cotton 
Kenneth  F.  Durant 
Jessie  Fuller 
Thomas  A.  Gabler 
Earl  J.  Hanaford 
Melvin  C.  Heldt 
Harry  C.  Hemstead 
George  Keller 
Walter  E.  Lindgren 


DeEtte  Lockmiller 
Ralph  H.  North 
Elizabeth  Owen 
Gerald  M.  Reams 
John  H.  Skoning 
Mabel  Simmons 
Howard  P.  Smith 
Elsie  E.  Spiegler 
Marie  J.  Wylie 
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GEO.  P.  LORD  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mary  C,  Bateman;  Assistant,  Gladys  Britton. 
Graduates: 

Melousine  L.  Ansel        Wesley  J.  Hauer  Arthur  E.  Stewart 

Ruby  B.  Dierking  Geo.  E. Read  Hodgkinson  Edith  M.  Siers 

James  Frank  Eppenstein  Carl  Bellamy  O'Connor   Oris  Wright 
Louella  H.  Gage  Clyde  Jordan  Saunders 

McKINLEY  SCHOOL 

Principaly  Margarette  Campbell;  Assistant,  Mary  B.  Brown. 
Graduates: 


Madeline  Hadloek 
Ruth  Hawkins 
Arthur  Lagerstrom 
Amanda  Leiseberg 


Melville  Miller 
Donald  Nichols 
Gladys  O'Connell 
Martin  Roefer 


Marion  Shoemaker 
Elmer  Stohr 
Ruth  Strubing 
Mildred  Topping 


OAK  STREET  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mary  Donoghue;  Assistant,  Nellie  G.  Kelley. 
Graduates: 


Margaret  Bourell 
Paul  E.  Clendening 
Florence  M.  Dreyer 
George  W.  Ehorn 
Ernest  E.  Hasselquist 


Gertrude  Healy  Earl  L.  Sauer 

Helen  Israelson  Florence  M.  Sauer 

Lauretta  M.  Johnson    Verna  Smedberg 
Clara  Knickrehm 
Lulu  M.  Peterson 


SHERIDAN  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mary  E.  Long;  Assistant,  Nellie  Doney, 
Graduates: 


Paul  Bartelt 
Wilber  Bell 
Oranda  Cook 
Elizabeth  Eastman 
Nathalia  Farney 
Harry  Freeman 


Frances  Hameister 
Hester  Hood 
Percy  Hughes 
Charles  Jacobs 
Frank  Kroeplin 
Ruth  Pierce 


Helen  Real 
William  Richoz 
Gertrude  Smith 
Ethyl  Welch 
Ida  Wewetzer 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Myrtle  E.  Huff;  Assistant,  Gertrude  McCarthy. 
Graduates: 


Verald  A.  Beard 
Elsie  M.  Burton 
Gertrude  Arline  Gronlun 


Cecile  Kleinoscheg 
Laura  Leverenz 
Gertrude  Lorenz 


Grace  Estella  Mooney 
Ellen  Louise  Sercombe 
Anna  L.  Wright 


ABBY  C.  WING  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  Matie  H.  Walls;  Assistants,  Launa  Thompson  and 
Laura  Kimball. 
Graduates: 


Wilda  Mabel  Allen 
Harold  O.  Appel 
Martha  Ann  Bayless 
Leslie  Jay  Hannah 
Anna  Harper 


Rose  Emma  Ida  Henning 
Charles  A.  Leitner 
Erwin  M.  Luebking 
Carl  F.  Mueckenheim 
Raymond  Walter  Neidert 


Harlen  Sprowls 
Gertrude  Range 
Marion  VanHousen 
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Eighth  Grade  Graduating  Exercises 
January  18,  1912 

PROGRAM 

Invocation  Dr.  C.  L.  Morgan 

Piano  Solo — The  Joyful  Peasant   Schumann 

Mabel  V.  Anderson,  Garfield  School. 

Trombone  Solo — Romance   C.  W.  Bennett 

Lilas  Linder,  Grant  School. 

Oration — Liberty  and  Union   Daniel  Webster 

Harold  Appel,  Abby  C.  Wing  School. 

Vocal  Solo — Joy  of  the  Morning  Markham 

Ethyl  Welch,  Sheridan  School. 

Piano  Solo — Valse  Caprice   Newland 

Lulu  Peterson,  Oak  Street  School. 

Reading — The  Peace  Pipe   Longfellow 

Carl  O'Connor,  George  P.  Lord  School. 

Piano  Solo — Cujus  Animam  (Stabat  Mater)  Rossini 

Adapted  by  W.  Kuhe 
Arline  Gronlun,  Washington  School. 

Recitation — Papa  and  the  Boy   L.  H.  Harbor 

Gladys  O'Connell,  McKinley  School. 

Baritone  Solo — West  Point  Cadet   Mackie-Byer 

Lawrence  Adkins,  Lincoln  School. 

Recitation — Editha's  Burglar   Frances  Hodgeson  Burnett 

Bessie  Gould,  Franklin  School. 

Girls'  Chorus — 

(a)  Who  Hath  Built  Thee  Lovely  Wood?   Palme 

(b)  Santa  Lucia — Neapolitan  Boat  Song. 

Girls  of  Graduating  Class,  Garfield  School. 

Presentation  of  History  Medal  Daughters  of  American  Revolution 

Greeting  to  Eighth  Grade  Class   Principal  of  High  School 

Presentation  of  Diplomas   Superintendent  of  Schools 

Benediction   Dr.  C.  L.  Morgan 
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Graduates  of  Elementary  Schools 

June  5,  1912 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Ettie  E.  Egler.    Assistant,  lone  Long. 
Graduates: 


Violet  E.  Brammer 
Helen  A.  Carpenter 
Otto  W.  Foell 
William  S.  Heiman 
Minnie  Elizabeth  Hiiber 


Arvid  Johnson 
Walter  M.  Kinney 
Alfred  W.  Krumfusz 
Lillian  B.  Phelan 
Charlotte  Rouley 


Charles  J.  Tweedy 

Otto  C.  Voss 

Florence  Emily  Worthy 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mabel  H.  Price.    Assistant,  Vera  E.  Long. 
Graduates: 


Marie  E.  Ansel 
Elizabeth  McQueeney 
Walter  Peterson 
Mildred  Pihl 


Gertrude  Rayner 
Gladys  Seamans 
Robert  Sinn 
Edith  M.  Stowe 


Garnet  I.  Ward 
Alice  I.  Whit^ 
Hazel  Wiltse 


GARFIELD  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Lillian  M.  Larsen.    Assistant,  Amelia  C.  Chelseth. 
Graduates: 


Clarence  R.  Adams 
Raymond  W.  Adams 
Lillian  V.  Anderson 
Agnes  M.  Bang 
Helen  D.  Case 
Madeline  A.  Conover 


Lillian  M.  Demien 
Alma  J.  Demein 
Esther  E.  Ganter 
Willard  F.  Hubbell 
John  H.  Jacobs 
Laura  L.  Klingberg 


Lola  I.  Norman 
John  Peabody 
Herbert  E.  Spieler 
George  E.  Underbill 
Lillis  E.  White 


GRANT  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Bess  Stone.    Assistant,  Nellie  C.  Dwyer. 
Graduates: 


Walter  M.  Carlson 
Margaret  R.  Costello 
Edna  F,  Gerberding 


Melvin  R.  Johnson 
George  E.  Jones 
Marie  K.  Priller 


Carl  L.  Rahn 
Edna  M.  Seilkop 
Walter  C.  W^estphal 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Hattie  M.  GrifRn.   Assistants,  Edith  Heuman,  Hazel  Pettys. 

Graduates: 


Willard  Andrews 
Maude  H.  Bodenschatz 
Nellie  M.  Bouser 
Thelma  Boulter 
Verna  D.  E.  Brandow 
Cuban- F.  Burbank 
Trixie  V.  Davis 
Alvin  H.  Dietz 
Joseph  D.  Fuller 
Miland  F.  Gieski 


Ralph  E.  Hines 
Gertrude  Holtz 
Edwin  J.  Howell 
Raymond  C.  Hunn 
G.  Richard  Hunter 
Hazel  E.  Jernberg 
Paul  Johnson 
Clyde  N.  Lacey 
Irma  J.  Lester 
Lillian  Mason 


Irene  A.  Rovelstad 
Laura  B.  R.  Seeger 
Ralph  Smiley 
Alvin  W.  Studtmann 
Doris  O.  L.  Thornton 
Arthur  T.  Tracy 
Carlos  W.  Valentine 
Marian  E.  Wills 
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GEO.  P.  LORD  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mary  C.  Bateman.    Assistant,  Gladys  I.  Britton. 

Graduates: 

Lilah  H.  Ahrens  Grace  Alice  Fitchie  Ernest  Sell 

Carl  M.  Bigsby  Alfred  W.  Meyer  Gladys  E.  Walmuth 

Esther  Grace  DeRemer  William  James  O'Connor 

Leon  V.  Etnyre  Mary  M.  Phelan 

McKINLEY  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Margarette  B.  Campbell.    Assistant,  Mary  B.  Brown. 

Graduates: 


Walter  Ackemann 
Henry  Brinkmann 
Carlton  Collins 
Cora  Harrison 
Dorothy  Howell 
Mary  Kimball 


Iris  Krueger 
Henry  Mackh 
Harold  Mason 
Gilbert  Maxwell 
Charlotte  McNamara 
Grace  Phillips 


Howard  Purdy 
Carl  Rippberger 
Franz  Remeis 
Russell  Shedden 
Ethel  Sides 
Eileen  Stewart 


OAK  STREET  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mary  M.  Donoghue.    Assistant,  Nellie  G.  Kelley. 

Graduates: 


Mary  C.  Bolger 
Gladys  Chipp 
Marjorie  E.  Cox 
Bernice  F.  Gahlbeck 
Bernice  A.  Gannon 


Clarence  A.  Gerber 
Leslie  A.  Greenhill 
Clarence  H.  Guptail 
Lilly  M.  Hasselquist 
Gordon  B.  Holland 


Anna  Kreidler 
Albin  Smithberg 
Gladys  M.  Stroehr 
Anna  Vandenbergh 
Lloyd  W.  Zeigler 


SHERIDAN  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Mary  E,  Long.    Assistant,  Nellie  S.  Doney. 
Graduates: 

Robert  H.  Bielenberg    Emily  Greiner  Violet  Mildred  Miller 

Edna  Barbara  Burns     Esther  Herron  Mabel  Anderson  Nichol 

William  Harold  Crane  Robert  T.  Herold  Ralph  H.  Cakes 

Harold  L.  Campbell      Helen  Louise  Jocelyn    Paul  H.  Traub 
Emerson  Duck  Ernestine  Ruth  Lindoer-Marvel  V.  Wright 

William  John  Dove  fer  Earl  Warner 

WASHINGTON  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Myrtle  E.  Huff.    Assistant,  Gertrude  McCarthy. 
Graduates: 


Frieda  M.  Bonin 
Cecille  Leona  Fields 
Jeannette  Maurine  Ged- 
des 


Arlo  Z.  Kenyon 
Bertram  S.  Lemon 
Richard  Clayton  Mills 
Ester  A.  Palm 


Carl  Frank  Todson 
Clyde  Thomas  Todson 


ABBY  C.  WING  SCHOOL 

Principal,  Matie  H.  Walls.   Assistants,  Launa  Thompson,  Laura  Kimball. 

Graduates: 


Donald  Barclay 
Lillian  Battin 
Gladys  Fish 
David  Goldberg 
Emma  Gruno 
Charlotte  Hagel 
Mary  Harte 


Gertrude  Hawley 
Harold  Hough 
Israel  Hurvitz 
Jessie  Kirkland 
Lago  Laesch 
Paul  Moody 
Gertrude  Mueser 


Gertrude  Osmansky 
Ruth  Price 
William  Ramsay 
Gail  Rickert 
Mary  Whitehead 
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Eighth  Grade  Graduating  Exercises 
June  5,  1912 

PROGRAM 

Invocation   '  Rev.  A.  J,  Loeppert 

Orchestra — "Rienzi" — Two-Step    Hagel 

Lincoln  School. 

Oration — "The  Homes  of  the  People"   Grady 

Gordon  Holland,  Oak  Street  School. 

Piano  Solo — "June  Waltz"   Ford 

Marvel  V.  Wright,  Sheridan  School. 

Recitation — "Little  Black-Eyed  Rebel"   Carleton 

Jessie  Kirkland,  Abby  C.  Wing  School. 

Girls'  Chorus — 

Ca)    "Spring  Song"   Mendelssohn 

(b)    "Hark,  Hark,  the  Lark"   Schubert 

Girls'  Chorus,  Columbia  School. 

Reading — "The  Archery  Contest"   Scott 

Richard  Mills,  Washington  School. 

Piano  Duet — "Caliph  of  Bagdad"   Beieldion 

Eileen  Stewart  and  Iris  Krueger,  McKinley  School 

Scene  from  "Miles  Standish"   Longfellow 

John  Alden — Herbert  Spieler 
Miles  Standish — John  Peabody,  Garfield  School. 

Violin  Solo — "Bridal  Bouquet  Waltzes"   Sawyer 

Alvin  W.  Studtrnann,  Lincoln  School. 

Reading — "Sir  Galahad"   Tennyson 

Alfred  W.  Meyer,  Geo.  P.  Lord  School. 

Piano  Solo — "Les  Cloches  du  Monastere"   Wely 

Marie  E.  Ansel,  Franklin  School. 

Oration — "Pride  of  Ancestry"   Burdette 

George  E.  Jones,  Grant  School. 

Presentation  of  History  Medal   Daughters  of  American  Revolution 

Greeting  to  Eighth  Grade  Class  Principal  of  High  School 

Presentation  of  Diplomas   Superintendent  of  Schools 

Chorus  and  Orchestra   Star  Spangled  Banner 

Benediction   Rev.  A.  J.  Loeppert 
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Graduates  of  Elgin  High  School,  1912 


Class  Motto:    "Impossible  Is  Un-American." 

Class  Colors,  Maroon  and  Gold.    Class  Flower,  Chrysanthemum. 


1.  Albert  J.  Ansell   ,  German 

2.  Ethel  Ashwell    Latin 

3.  Helen  Edith  Bartlett   ■  ;r;i;A  ...  .English 

4.  Fred  L.  Baumann   .'3;  English 

5.  Leon   Bayless    Latin 

6.  Doris  Elizabeth  Bell  Classical 

7.  Carl  Coolidge  Benedict  English 

8.  Waldo  Joseph  Bielenberg  English 

9.  Glenn  H.  Bodorff   English 

10.  Rhea  Olive  Bordeau  German 

11.  Alfred  A.  Brunneman   English 

12.  Olga  Elizabeth  Burita   ...English 

13.  Donald  Thompson  Carlisle  English 

14.  Lester  Howard  Christen  German 

15.  Margaret  Berniece  Cornell  Classical 

16.  Florence  Ellen  Cox   Classical 

17.  Albert  Manning  Crane  English 

18.  Harry  Charles  Daniels  English 

19.  Charles  Roy  Dougherty   Commercial 

20.  Esther  Louise  Dueringer  English 

21.  Rosalind  Marion  Gahan   English 

22.  Elizabeth  Christina  Goeltenboth   German 

22/.  Gladys   Gould  English 

24.  Wilda  Marie  Graves  English 

25.  Ida  Kristine  Greenhill   English 

26.  Vera  Mae  Hahn   German 

27.  Pearl  Henrietta  Hammond   English 

28.  Blanche  Galvin  Hanson  English 

29.  Florence  E.  Harney   English 

30.  Winthrop  Hayes  English 

31.  Elfreda  V.  Hennings   ;  German 

32.  Helen  Mabel  Hill   English 

33.  Myrtle  Janet  Hines  English 

34.  Donald  A.  Hurlburt     English 

35.  Ewald  Andrew  Hyldoft   English 

36.  Charles  Harold  Jackman  Mathematics 

37.  Helen  Jones  English 

38.  Lillian  Marguerite  Kenney   English 

39.  Marion  Margaret  Krengel  English 

40.  Elona  Dorothea  Kretschmer  English 

41.  Maud  Hulda  Larson   English 

42l  Leo  Henry  Leitner  English 

43.  Ida  Helen  Lindholm   English 

44.  Gladys  Just  Lockwood   English 

45.  Olive  Virginia  Logan   English 

46.  Ralph  Sherman  Lord   English 

47.  John  Virtus  Lund   Mathematics 

48.  Helen  McBride   English 

49.  Marion  Elizabeth  McCredie   .4  German 

50.  Zelma  Iva  Mapes   Commercial 

51.  Henry  W.  Markwardt   English 

52.  Mildred  Seymour  Marston   English 

53.  Rebecca  Caroline  Metcalf   English 
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54.  Josephine  Gabrielle  Miller   English 

55.  Dean  H.  Mitchell   Mathematics 

56.  Genevieve  Jeannette  Moore   English 

57.  Joseph  Ferdon  Neil   English 

58.  Gertrude  Irene  North   German 

59.  Edna  M.  Nyberg   English 

60.  Samuel  Jack  Osmansky   English 

61.  Alphonso  John  Parcelle   English 

62.  Gordon  F.  Patchen   English 

63.  William  Loring  Phillips   Mathematics 

64.  Nellie  Viola  Plate   English 

65.  Gwynneth  Catherine  Pritchard   German 

66.  Willard  Glen  Purdy   English 

67.  David  William  Raymond  English 

68.  Helen  Ruth  Rinehimer   English 

69.  Helen  Rippberger   Latin 

70.  Helen  Gertrude  Roberts   English 

71.  Fred  J.  Rorig   English 

72.  Grace  Mildred  Rowe  Commercial 

73.  May  Kathlina  Schader   Classical 

74.  Leslie  Frank  Scheele   English 

75.  Estella  Alma  Schlemmer   English 

76.  Walter  A.  Scott   English 

77.  Hildur  Maria  Segergren   ..Commercial 

78.  Marian  Springer   Classical 

79.  David  Burnham  Starrett   English 

80.  Ole  Stene   Mathematics 

81.  Edgar  Chessman  Swartwout   Mathematics 

82.  Elmer  Clayton  Tobin   English 

83.  Elva  Leona  Todson   Latin 

84.  J.  Pierce  Tuthill   English 

85.  Ruth  Tuthill   English 

86.  Dorothy  Margaret  Weichel   German 

87.  Helen  Deily  Weichel   German 

88.  Lucile  S.  West   Latin 

89.  Marion  Elizabeth  West   Latin 

90.  Roethamey  Cordelia  Weter   German 

91.  Mary  Esther  Wyman   English 

92.  Elsie  Laura  Yarwood   English 


High  School  Graduating  Exercises,  1912 

PROGRAM 

Processional  March  Mr.  C.  J.  Homan 

Invocation   Rev.  Arthur  F.  Purkiss 

Music,  Santa  Maria   Faure 

High  School  Girls'  Glee  Club 
Presentation  of  Speaker,  Dr.  Edward  H.  Abbott,  Pres.  Board  of  Education 

Address,  The  Intellectual  Life   Bishop  William  F.  McDowell 

Music,  The  Bells  of  Seville   W.  H.  Jade 

High  School  Boys'  Glee  Club 

Presentation  of  Class  William  L.  Goble,  Principal  of  High  School 

Presentation  of  Diplomas  Robert  I.  White,  Supt.  of  Schools 

Benediction  Mr.  Purkiss 

Accompanists   Miss  Dorothy  Weichel,  Mr.  Willard  Kampman 

Director  of  Music   Miss  L.  Louise  Bear 
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Report  of  the 
Assistant  Superintendent 


MR.  ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  following  is  a  brief  report  of  the  work  done  in  my  department 
during  the  past  year. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  a  university  instructor  in  Illinois  claiming 
that  place  geography  must  receive  definite,  systematic  and  persistent 
treatment  so  that  the  name,  location  and  direction  from  home  shall  be 
known  with  reference  to  continents,  oiceans,  large  islands,  chief  countries, 
cities,  mountains,  rivers  and  other  important  geographical  places,  much 
as  a  pupil  knows  his  multiplication  table — without  stopping  to  think  it 
out  or  find  it  in  a  book. 

Place  geography  has  received  considerable  attention  in  grades  three 
and  four,  not  as  much,  however,  a^i  the  subject  merits.  Maps  showing 
outline,  rainfall,  heat-belts  and  products  have  been  interpreted  and  con- 
structed. By  means  of  these  map  studies  it  seems  as  though  geograph- 
ical facts  are  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  young  learners  than 
by  any  other  means  that  we  have  used. 

Representative  work  on  sand  tables  and  by  means  of  scissors,  paste 
and  paper  have  proved  valuable  in  giving  clear  concepts,  arousing  en- 
thusiasm and  interest,  awakening  originality,  providing  seat  work,  arous- 
ing healthy  emulation,  strengthening  the  memory,  and  by  giving  real 
content  and  vocabulary.  On  the  sand  tables,  through  community  work, 
scenes  from  the  life  of  people  in  many  lands,  games,  shore  forms,  stories, 
etc.,  have  been  exceedingly  well  represented.  Life  in  Japan,  by  the  pupils 
in  Miss  Volstorff's  room  was  really  a  work  of  art.  Some  very  good  post- 
ers have  been  constructed  representing  scenes  from  history  and  litera- 
ture. 

All  children  are  not  at  all  times  interested  in  all  phases  of  nature 
study,  but  nearly  all  children  are  interested  in  birds,  especially  during 
the  spring  and  fall  months.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  teachers  in 
the  fourth  grade  directed  the  attention  of  their  pupils  to  the  economic 
side  of  bird  life.  This  seemed  to  appeal  to  many  children,  especially 
the  boys,  and  through  their  own  observations  they  made  interesting  dis- 
coveries, to  themselves,  at  least,  of  the  ways  of  birds,  and  learned  much 
of  the  value  of  kindness  to  and  care  of  these  helpful  feathered  friends. 

These  individual  experiences,  not  gained  in  school,  afforded  excel- 
lent material  for  oral  language  work.  Emerson  says,  "Not  more  does  a 
newly  acquired  coin  in  a  boy's  pocket  burn  to  be  spent,  than  does  a  newly 
acquired  thought  burn  for  expression." 

Progressive  teachers  everywhere  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
believe  that  spelling  should  be  made  a  more  natural  and  interesting  ex- 
ercise in  which  plays,  objects,  pictures  and  conversation  are  made  instru- 
ments in  approaching  the  spelling  of  words. 

It  is  said  that  the  vocabulary  of  well  educated  persons  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  three  or  four  thousand  words.  Three  thousand  new  words 
distributed  over  a  period  of  eight  years  makes  a  small  daily  assignment 
adequate.  After  reducing  the  number  of  words  taught  in  a  lesson  and 
suggesting  that  teachers  spend  a  portion  of  the  recitation  period  study- 
ing with  the  pupils,  an  interest  was  aroused  in  word  study  and  good 
spelling  that  was  gratifying. 
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Children  in  the  primary  grades  seem  much  more  interested  in  mas- 
tering the  fundamental  operations  of  number  than  in  exercising  their 
reasoning  powers  on  concrete  material.  The  arithmetic  now  in  use  af- 
fords ample  opportunity  for  the  work  that  pupils  like.  The  results  at 
the  end  of  the  year  were  satisfactory. 

Rhythmic  games  and  play  have  come  into  the  schools  of  today  in 
response  to  the  needs  of  childhood  along  lines  of  motor  activity.  The 
savage  does  not  object,  it  is  said,  to  the  strain  of  the  muscles,  but  to  the 
strain  of  attention  in  the  process  of  civilization.  One  can  see  how  a 
primary  pupil  might  occasionally,  emulate  the  savage  and  object  to  the 
strain  of  attention  by  some  sort  of  mischief.  If,  however,  the  teacher 
is  tactful  enough  to  use  rhythmic  games  or  directed  play  judiciously, 
the  surplus  energies  of  the  future  citizens  are  directed  along  lines  that 
accord  with  the  laws  of  child  nature  and  many  mischievous  outbreaks 
avoided.  ^, 

Our  teachers  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  a  brisk  march  about 
the  school  I'oom  followed  by  a  series  of  simple  imitative  rhythmic  ex- 
ercises or  a  lively  game  generates  new  life  in  a  class  room  and  gives  a 
new  viewpoint  to  both  teacher  and  pupils. 

Studients  of  human  development  are  affirming  that  it  is  impossible 
for  an  indinfidual  to  mature  properly  without  almost  constant  motor  ac- 
tivity during  the  years  preceding  adolescence. 

Re^din^^has  been  both  intensive  and  extensive.  In  most  of  the 
rooms  all  the  books  suitable  and  available  have  been  read  and  many  of 
them  re-read  several  times,  especially  in  grades  ohe  and  two.  An  emi- 
nent scholar  says  "Poetry  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means  of  education 
of  the  moral  sentiment  as  well  as  of  the  intelligence.  To  learn  by  heart 
the  best  poems  is  one  of  the  best  partg  of  ,tl^e  scl^ool  education  of  the 
child."  '       " ,    I, ... 

MembHiing  choice  selections  from  the  wbrkS' of  Longfellow,  Tenny- 
son, SteVeiison,  Field,  McDonald,  Rosetti,  Allinghalm  ahd  other  authors 
has  been  a  pleasing  feature  and  one  that  childi^eri  have  enjoyed  ih  .the 
primary  grades.  '  ' 

Dramatization  in  some  rooms,  especially  tlie  second  grades  in  Sher; 
idan  school  and  two  or  three  fourth  grade  rooms,  proved  its  worthwhile- 
ness  by  the  evident  enjoyment  the  children  got  out  of  it  and  the  impetus 
it  gave  to  their  reading.  A  story  which  they  dramatized  or  anticipated 
dramatizing  became  to  them  as  they  read  a  vivid  reality. 

An  unusual  degree  of  interest  was  aroused  in  many  second  and  third 
grade  rooms  by  a  phonetic  chart  arranged  by  Miss  Baker,  second  grade 
teacher  at  Washington  school. 

Grade  meetings  have  been  held.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
topics  discussed:  Seat  Work — supervised  and  unsupervised,  benefits 
derived  from  rhythmic  games  and  directed  play,  spelling,  phonics.  Dr. 
Montessori's  work  in  Italy,  dramatization,  motivation. 

In  these  meetings  teachers  were  urged  to  express  frankly  their  opin- 
ions with  reference  to  the  subjects  under  consideration.  An  opportunity 
was  always  given  for  questions  pertaining  to  school  work.  Work  from 
different  rooms  was  often  on  exhibition  and  occasionally  a  lesson  was 
given. 

An  informal  exchange  of  ideas  that  teachers  seemed  to  enjoy,  usually 
followed  the  formal  meeting. 

The  school  year  has  been  so  full  of  a  number  of  things  that  although 
all  teachers  may  not  have  been  as  happy  as  kings,  they  certainly  have 
been  as  busy  as  the  proverbial  bee. 

Respectfully  submitted,'' 

JENNIE  TAZEWELL. 
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Report  of  Principal  of  High  School 


MR.  ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

With  this  report  I  am  submitting  the  regular  tabulated  statistics  of 
the  school,  and  the  teachers'  reports  arranged  for  binding.  Three  of  the 
more  important  tables  of  data  are  included  in  this  report. 


REPORT  OF  ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE  SINCE  1900. 


Enrollment     Average  Average 
for  year     enrollment  attendance 

1900-  1901                                                       507  441  418 

1901-  1902                                                      550  470  447 

1902-  1903                                                       538  456  436 

1903-  1904   535  449  422 

1904-  1905                                                         594  498  477 

1905-  1906                                                       586  507  492 

1906-  1907                                                       643  '567  531 

1907-  1908                                                       662  566  '  545 

1908-  1909                                                       690  589  556 

1909-  1910                                                       698  596.2  571 

1910-  1911                                                       715  603.1  587.7 

1911-  1912                                                       770  659  632.5 


NUMBER  LEAVING  SCHOOL  EACH  YEAR  SINCE  1900. 

Left  School  Left  School 

first  semester  second  semester  Total 

1901-  1902    37  57  94 

1902-  1903    54  102  156 

1903-  1904    14  80  94 

1904-  1905    18  87  105 

1905-  1906  ,   21  35  56 

1906-  1907    31  50      ,  81 

1907-  1908    15  37  52 

1908-  1909    37  53  90 

1909-  1910    37  53  90 

1910-  1911    35  70  105 

1911-  1912    22  60  82 
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RELATIVE  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  CLASSES  RE- 
MAINING TO  GRADUATE  SINCE  1901. 

Number  Entered.  Number  Graduated. 

Per  cent  of 
number 

Total  that 
Entered.  Boys    Girls  Total  entered 

Jan.    1897  124 

Sept.  1897   97—221  June  1901 ..  .23        42        65  30 

Jan.    1898   57 

Sept.  1898   82—139  June  1902 ...  18        33        51  36 

Jan.    1899   88 

Sept.  1899  114—202  June  1903 ...  16        55        71  35 

Jan.    1900   96 

Sept.  1900  102—198  June  1904. .  .24        37        61  31 

Jan.    1901   79 

Sept.  1901  117—196  June  1905 ...  27        50        77  39 

Jan.    1902   70 

Sept.  1902  104—174  June  1906...  15        54        69  40 

Jan.    1903  :   65 

Sept.  1903   97—162  June  1907... 24        50        74  45 

Jan.    1904   99 

Sept.  1904  120— 219  June  1908. .  .57        53       110  50 

Jan.    1905  101 

Sept.  1905  104—205  June  1909 ...  33        46        79  38.5 

Jan.    1906   85 

Sept.  1906  143—228  June  1910 ..  .28        57        85  37.3 

Jan.    1907   86 

Sept.  1907   93—179  June  1911 ...  30        61        91  50.8 

Jan.    1908  126 

Sept.  1908  103—229  June  1912. .  .36         56         92  40.2 

The  attendance  as  shown  by  the  report  of  enrollment  and  attendance 
was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  per  cent  of  increase  is 
larger  than  it  has  been  for  several  years.  Two  of  three  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  the  increase.  A  few  more  entered  this  year  than  in  any  pre- 
ceding year.  More  came  to  us  from  the  rural  schools,  and  more  also  from 
St.  Mary's  Academy.  The  average  attendance  was  larger  partly  because 
of  the  fewer  number  leaving  school.  The  table  shows  that  that  number 
is  smaller  than  for  several  years.  The  two-year  course  in  accounting 
and  stenography  have  added  to  the  increase. 

The  number  of  failures  for  the  year  as  shown  by  the  semester  re- 
ports of  the  teachers  is  low  again  this  year.  For  the  first  semester  the 
failures  among  the  boys  averaged  11.87%.  For  the  girls  it  was  4.28%. 
For  the  second  semester  the  failures  among  the  boys  amounted  to  7.27%. 
For  the  girls  it  was  5.22%.  For  the  whole  school  the  failures  for  the  first 
semester  amounted  to  7.64%,  and  for  the  second  semester  6.1%.  For  the 
whole  year  the  average  per  cent  of  failures  was  6.87.  I  think  this  is  very 
low;  lower  than  the  average  in  high  schools  generally. 

The  relative  number  of  pupils  in  the  different  studies  has  changed 
little  during  the  year,  except  in  the  commercial  branches.  The  number 
taking  those  studies  has  doubled.   Several  causes  have  tended  to  increase 
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the  number.  One  is  the  opportunity  to  do  niore  work  in  arithmetic,  book- 
keeping and  stenography,  thus  giving  our  pupils  the  opportunity  to  get  a 
thorough  preparation  without  going  elsewhere  for  "finish."  Better  and 
more  attractive  quarters  for  that  work  have  contributed.  The  introduc- 
tion of  two-year  courses  in  that  department  tended  largely  to  increase 
the  number.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  see  the  effect  of  these  courses  on  the 
number  that  will  take  the  full  four-year  courses.  So  far,  the  number  has 
not  decreased.  The  relative  number  taking  foreign  languages  has  slight- 
ly decreased.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  colleges  are  placing  less 
emphasis  on  them.  This  is  the  general  tendency  in  education.  The 
studies  tending  toward  vocational  training,  those  possessing  "utilitarian" 
values,  are  gradually  increasing  in  favor.  The  relative  number  in  the 
course  in  manual  training  has  increased  only  slightly.  Further  increase 
in  that  department  depends  upon  the  addition  of  equipment  for  further 
work. 

The  introduction  of  physical  education  has  met  with  good  response. 
More  than  three  hundred  were  enrolled  for  that  work,  nearly  half  of 
them  girls.  With  a  large  number,  it  meant  their  staying  for  an  extra 
period  to  get  the  work.  The  interest  will  increase,  but  it  will  fail  to 
reach  some  who  need  it  most  if  it  is  not  made  a  required  part  of  the 
course.  I  believe  it  should  be  required  at  least  in  the  first  two  years. 
Proper  physical  education  means  more  than  healthful  exercise;  it  means 
physical  tone  and  vigor  resulting  in  better  mental  vigor,  command  of 
the  body,  and  a  consciousness  of  physical  power  and  control.  Many  of 
our  pupils  may  get  enough  exercise  and  even  too  much  without  a  proper 
physical  development.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  school  so  far  as 
physical  education  is  concerned  to  see  that  each  pupil  has  a  proper 
physical  development,  rather  than  to  give  athletic  training  to  a  few. 

The  school  has  taken  a  natural  and  proper  pride  in  the  new  building. 
Going  with  the  pride  is  a  healthful  care  that  it  is  not  marked  or  mutilated 
in  any  way.  The  auditorium  has  enabled  us  to  get  able  speakers  and 
educators  before  the  whole  school.  It  has  made  it  possible  to  offer  to 
the  pupils  and  patrons  excellent  programs  at  popular  prices.  Through 
the  proceeds  of  such  entertainments  the  school  was  able  to  purchase 
a  high  grade  grand  piano.  Less  than  a  hundred  dollars  remain  to  be  paid 
on  it,  and  more  than  that  amount  was  expended  in  other  school  enter- 
prises. 

The  new  study  rooms  give  us  better  accommodations  for  pupils  dur- 
ing the  study  periods  than  we  have  had  before.  We  can  now  have  the 
class  rooms  free  of  study  pupils  and  can  accommodate  all  in  large,  well- 
ventilated  rooms.  These  large  rooms  give  us  session-rooms  in  which  a 
whole  grade  can  be  seated  together.  This  contributes  to  class  spirit  and 
makes  it  possible  to  have  a  head  session-room  teacher  for  each  grade. 
This  centralizes  the  responsibility  for  attendance  records,  reports  and 
organization  of  the  different  grades.  With  more  time  to  give  to  these 
teachers  for  a  closer  supervision  and  more  personal  attention  to  each 
pupil,  the  work  could  be  extended  with  good  profit. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  fine  school  spirit  of  the 
whole  student  body,  the  co-operation  of  parents,  the  good  work  and  loy- 
alty of  the  strong  corps  of  teachers,  the  support  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  your  helpful  support  and  efficient  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  L.  GOBLE. 
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Report  of  Manual  Training  Director 


MR.  ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  past  school  year  has  been  a  successful  one,  I  feel,  in  every  way. 
The  boys  in  the  shops  have  met  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  interest 
and  have  accomplished  some  fine  work.  The  new  manual  training  rooms 
in  the  High  School  were  occupied  in  September  and  gave  lots  of  room 
to  do  things.  The  boys  paid  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
approximately  $200  for  material.  This  at  a  conservative  estimate  rep- 
resents one  quarter  of  the  commercial  value  of  the  finished  product.  In 
addition,  sixty  benches,  hurdles,  vaulting  standards,  stage  scenery,  etc., 
were  constructed  for  the  schools. 

The  present  course  and  equipment  meets  well  the  demands  for  the 
first  two  years  in  High  School.  The  boys  are  asking  now  in  good  num- 
bers for  further  work  in  the  third  and  fourth  years — for  some  work  in 
the  machine  shop.  I  hope  in  the  near  future  a  machine  shop  equipment 
can  be  installed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  these  boys. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  GREEN. 


Report  of  Music  Supervisor 


MR.  ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Music,  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  is  decidedly  a  cultural  study.  The  aim 
of  public  school  music  is  to  give  the  child  the  benefit  of  the  culture  de- 
rived from  the  study  of  good  music  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  him  a 
definite  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  rudiments  of  the  subject.  These 
two  features  of  the  music  work  have  been  equally  emphasized  in  the  El- 
gin schools  the  last  year. 

Beginning  in  the  first  grade,  the  children  were  given  forty  or  fifty 
songs  during  the  school  year,  all  of  which  were  simple  yet  beautiful, 
and  of  such  a  character  as  to  appeal  to  the  child  nature.  The  singing 
of  these  songs,  together  with  a  feeling  for  the  rhythm  in  connection 
with  the  songs,  and  the  attempt  to  bring  all  the  voices  up  to  pitch,  con- 
stituted the  work  of  the  first  grade. 

The  cultural  side  of  the  music  education  of  the  child  was  continued 
in  the  second  grade  by  the  singing  of  many  more  of  these  songs  of  the 
child  world.  Here  the  primer  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children 
and  while  the  work  at  first  was  done  with  the  help  of  the  teacher,  the 
class  was  gradually  led  to  read  the  simplest  songs  without  assistance. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  the  children  had  gained  considerable  ability  in 
the  reading  of  notes. 

The  third  grade  finished  the  primer,  reading  all  the  simpler  songs 
and  exercises  by  note.  The  more  difficult  songs  were  taught  by  rote, 
together  with  many  other  songs  taken  from  the  Gaynor  books  and  else- 
where. In  this  grade  the  children  were  given  some  written  work,  such 
as  the  writing  of  short  songs  from  memory,  and  groups  of  tones  that 
were  sung  to  them  by  the  teacher. 
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The  fourth  grade  completed  Book  I  of  the  Modern  Series.  In  this 
grade  the  sight  reading  and  dictation  work  was  emphasized.  The  cul- 
tural side  of  the  music  work  here  was  again  brought  out  by  the  singing 
from  memory  the  many  beautiful  songs  this  book  contains.  In  all  the 
spng  work  constant  attention  was  given  to  the  tone  quality,  enunciation, 
and  expression. 

The  child  was  led  to  see  the  picture  that  the  words  describe  and  to 
tell  the  story.    In  all  grades  song  interpretation  was  dwelt  upon. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  Book  II  was  used.  In  these  grades  all 
problems  in  time  and  tone  were  constantly  reviewed,  such  as  the  beat- 
and-a-half  note,  the  divided  beat,  flat  seven,  sharp  four,  etc.  It  is  the 
aim  in  music  work  to  have  all  difficulties  of  this  kind  mastered  by  the 
end  of  the  sixth  grade,  so  that  the  time  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
may  be  given  largely  to  the  cultural  side  of  the  music  again.  These 
grades  have  a  wealth  of  material  in  the  Third  Book,  and  these,  together 
with  many  good  songs  supplied  from  other  sources,  give  the  children  at 
the  end  of  the  first  eight  years  in  school,  a  storehouse  of  good  songs  as  a 
basis  of  their  musical  education. 

One  building  gave  a  concert  at  Christmas  time  in  the  high  school 
auditorium  and  with  the  proceeds  purchased  a  Victor  phonograph.  This 
has  proved  of  great  advantage  in  giving  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
hear  frequently  some  of  the  best  music  and  in  this  way  a  taste  for  what 
is  good  in  the  musical  world  is  being  developed. 

In  the  High  School  a  new  Mason  &  Hamlin  grand  piano  has  been 
purchased,  and  now  occupies  the  stage  in  the  auditorium.  The  musi- 
cians of  the  city  gave  a  benefit  concert  in  October,  the  proceeds  of 
which,  together  with  several  hundred  dollars  cleared  in  our  annual  high 
school  concerts,  has  nearly  paid  the  cost  of  the  piano. 

The  music  in  the  high  school  for  the  last  year  consisted  largely  of 
chorus  work.  There  were  four  choruses:  —  two  from  the  freshman 
class,  one  from  the  sophomore  class  and  one  from  the  junior  and  senior 
classes.  In  the  first  three  choruses  the  work  was  largely  from  the  Laurel 
Music  Reader  and  Song  Book.  The  time  in  the  junior  *  senior  chorus 
was  spent  mostly  on  the  study  of  the  cantata  "Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Gaul. 
This  was  given  in  March  by  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  voices 
assisted  by  a  ten-piece  orchestra,  Mrs.  Bollman,  soprano,  Mr.  Kimball, 
baritone,  and  Mr.  Leslie,  tenor,  were  the  soloists. 

The  girls'  glee  club  consisted  of  thirty  members  and  the  boys'  of 
sixteen.  Both  glee  clubs  met  for  practice  once  a  week  after  school 
hours.  They  appeared  on  nearly  all  of  the  school  programs  during  the 
year.  The  high  school  orchestra  was  enlarged  this  year  to  fourteen 
members.  There  were  seven  violins,  one  flute,  cello,  cornet,  trombone, 
horn,  clarionet  and  piano.  Credit  was  given  for  chorus  and  orchestra 
work. 

A  number  of  musical  mornings  were  given  during  the  year  in  the 
auditorium  by  the  musicians  of  the  city,  and  in  May  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  given  an  opportu- 
nity of  hearing  the  baritone  Marcus  Kellerman  for  an  admittance  fee  of 
only  ten  cents.  The  concert  was  not  only  a  treat  from  an  artistic  stand- 
point, but  was  a  success  flnancially,  and  it  is  expected  that  more  of  such 
opportunities  will  be  afforded  the  students  the  coming  year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  LOUISE  BEAR. 
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Report  of  Head  of  Department  of 
Public  Speaking  and  Reading 

MR.  ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

This  year  completed  my  fourth  year  as  teacher  of  Public  Speaking 
and  Reading  in  the  Elgin  High  School,  and  my  second  year  as  Supervisor 
of  Reading  in  the  Graded  Schools. 

I  am  glad  to  say  it  has  been  the  most  satisfactory  year  of  all,  even 
though  there  have  been  some  disappointments.  The  interest  in  the 
grades  has  improved  and  the  individual  development  of  the  young  peo- 
ple in  High  School  is  marked.  And  though  one  must  be  very  patient  in 
waiting  for  results  in  reading,  I  am  sure  I  can  say  with  our  teachers 
that  the  general  atmosphere  of  our  reading  classes  is  very  gratifying, 
and  we  are  looking  for  even  greater  results  next  year. 

The  following  report  for  the  year  1911  and  1912  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted: 

During  the  past  year  each  of  our  eleven  graded  schools  has  been  visit- 
ed once  in  three  weeks.  In  some  schools  I  visited  each  of  the  Eighth 
Grades,  hearing  poem  work  mostly  in  the  three  lower  grades.  Other 
schools  I  visited  from  Fourth  Grade  through  the  upper  grades,  hearing 
poem  work  or  two  classes  in  reading  in  each  room.  I  am  able  by  this 
plan  to  give  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes  to  each  class,  sometimes  a  half 
hour,  if  the  work  is  especially  difficult.  Where  the  principals  have  a 
plan  made  out  and  know  the  special  need  for  each  class  or  pupil,  I  get 
better  and  quicker  results  and  am  able  to  accomplish  much  more  in  the 
short  time. 

The  children  are  delighted  with  the  work  and  often  prepare  very 
acceptable  finished  work  for  me  to  hear,  or  are  very  attentive  if  I  ex- 
plain and  then  read  a  portion  to  them.  Sometimes  I  read  to  them  an 
entire  period,  hoping  to  give  them  a  standard  to  work  to. 

One  great  improvement  in  all  poem  work,  including  Snow  Bound, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Miles  Standish  and  Evangeline,  is  the  result  of  less 
sing-song,  proving  that  the  child  is  learning  to  reason,  for  "Rhyme  with- 
out reason  is  sing-song;  rhyme  with  reason  is  rhythm."  Ruskin  says 
that  "Poetry  is  the  suggestion  by  the  imagination  of  noble  grounds  for 
noble  emotions."  Another  great  man  says,  "To  feel  an  emotion  with  no 
action  kills  the  very  tissue  of  the  soul  and  means  decay."  But  to  under- 
stand and  recreate  through  self  expression  cultivates  that  true  emotion 
that  invigorates,  that  comes,  that  is  not  manufactured  and  is  a  sign  of 
reserve  force  and  power;  may  this  be  our  aim  in  each  lesson. 

The  work  in  the  High  School  is  very  heavy  for  I  have  given  a  forty- 
minute  period  to  each  of  the  eleven  freshmen  one  and  two  English 
classes  each  week  in  reading,  and  as  it  takes  much  time  to  reason,  feel 
and  make  an  emotion  one's  own,  often  two  minutes  is  all  the  time  given 
the  individual  at  a  lesson,  but  even  so,  many  pupils  gain  enough  self- 
confidence  and  courage  to  enjoy  the  work  and  join  the  Public  Speaking 
classes  where  I  have  time  to  meet  them  in  smaller  classes  twice  a  week, 
and  am  better  able  to  help  not  only  the  pupil  with  talent  but  the  child 
who  needs  to  conquer  the  habit  of  self-consciousness  and  realize  his 
individual  powers.  There  were  about  sixty  pupils  in  this  department 
this  year  doing  very  creditable  work;  seventeen  of  these  elected  the 
course  as  the  second  year  class. 

Voice  (expression)  is  our  means  of  communication  throughout  life, 
and  is  surely  worth  some  attention  if  we  hope  for  even  a  slight  measure 
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of  success,  and  I  think  Elgin  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  their  Board  of 
Education,  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  corps  of  teachers  who  are 
so  sympathetic  to  this  line  of  educational  work. 

Besides  my  regular  school  work  I  have  drilled  pupils  in  all  contest 
work,  regular  programs  and  for  our  four  public  grade  programs,  which 
means  many  hours  of  careful  private  practice,  mostly  done  in  our  High 
School  auditorium,  which  is  a  great  help  and  a  lasting  inspiration  to 
our  pupils.  In  all  public  work,  I  strive  to  make  the  pupil  natural,  easy, 
warn  against  artificial,  declamatory  or  false  show. 

"Art  is  life,  expressed  through  its  highest  forms,  it  must  be  beauti- 
ful, simple  and  true." 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MRS.  B.  WILKINS  COWLIN. 


Report  of  Supervisor  of  Drawing 

for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades  and  High  School 

MR.  ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  drawing  for  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  high  school. 

The  subject  for  all  work  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  nature 
as  represented  by  landscapes,  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable  forms,  especial 
attention  being  given  to  form  and  color.  The  mediums  used  were  pen- 
cil, charcoal  and  water  color.  During  the  winter  months  the  study  of 
nature  was  continued  where  possible.  We  worked  more  especially  with 
still-life,  perspective  and  design,  carefully  studying  all  the  underlying 
principles.  The  work  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year  was  a  further  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  design,  using  fruit,  flower,  insect  and  land- 
scape forms  as  the  motifs.  In  all  this  especial  attention  was  given  to 
color  harmony. 

The  High  School  class  met  five  times  a  week.  During  the  first 
semester,  two  school  periods  were  used  a  day.  During  the  second 
semester,  because  of  the  size  of  the  class,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
divide  it,  each  class  working  one  period  in  school  and  preparing  the 
next  day's  assignment  outside  of  the  class  room,  as  in  any  other  High 
School  subject.  We  found  the  latter  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement. 
The  work  of  the  grades  was  continued  with  more  thorough  study  of  the 
underlying  principles. 

Exhibitions  of  the  work  were  held  at  each  of  the  four  elementary 
school  entertainments.  The  High  School  work  was  exhibited  on  their 
Patron's  Evening. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  M.  PRATT. 


Report  of  Supervisor  of  Drawing 

First  Six  Grades  of  Elementary  Schools 

MR.  ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Following  is  the  report  of  work  under  my  supervision  during  the 
past  school  year: 

In  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  work  consisted  chiefly  of  the  study 
of  beauty  out-of-doors,  as  to  color,  harmony  and  form,  also  composition, 
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proportion  and  balance  in  the  represcsntation  of  nature  in  flower  and 
fruit  studies  and  landscapes.  In  all  this  work  we  endeavored  to  gain 
greater  facility  in  the  handling  of  the  mediums. 

At  Christmas  time  an  effort  was  made  to  correlate  the  drawing  with 
the  construction  work  in  the  making  of  holiday  gifts,  such  as  calendars, 
shaving  pads,  blotters,  booklets,  etc. 

In  the  middle  of  the  year  came  the  study  of  design,  still  life  and 
familiar  objects  in  charcoal,  pencil  and  water  color.  All  of  these  with  a 
view  to  a  more  definite  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
whole  subject.  During  January,  February  and  March,  exhibits  of  grade 
work  were  given  in  connection  with  programs  by  the  various  schools  in 
charge.  These  proved  interesting  and  gave  the  teachers  an  opportunity 
to  observe  work  done  by  the  different  buildings  and  parents  and  friends 
a  chance  to  see  what  was  being  done  along  this  line  in  the  schools  of 
this  city.  The  latter  part  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  color 
and  form  in  nature  as  related  and  applied  to  our  everyday  surroundings. 
Birds,  insects,  flowers  and  plants  were  studied  and  whenever  possible 
the  subject  was  treated  in  booklet  form,  thus  connecting  the  drawing 
with  other  subjects  of  interest  to  the  children.  Trees  were  also  observed 
and  studied  in  all  grades  as  to  characteristic  shapes,  growths,  etc.  In 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  these  points  were  carried  out  in  booklet  form 
that  the  children  might  become  acquainted  with  the  trees  in  our  city. 
In  May,  Japaii  was  studied  in  the  fourth  grade,  correlating  the  drawing 
with  the  Geography  work.    This  proved  most  interesting  to  the  children. 

The  Manual  Training  work  in  the  first  five  grades  has  progressed 
with  interest  and  enthusiasm  the  past  year.  Many  new  ideas  have  been 
worked  out,  and  there  have  been  numerous  opportunities  to  combine  the 
Manual  Training  and  Drawing,  since  the  one  is  of  great  assistance  to 
the  other. 

The  kindly  spirit  and  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the  superintend- 
ent, primary  supervisor,  principals  and  teachers  have  been  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  the  supervisor,  and  to  the  willing  and  efficient  work  of  the 
latter  is  due  a  large  part  of  the  success  of  the  year  in  this  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CLAUDIA  V.  ABELL. 


Report  of  Supervisor  of  Sewing 

MR.  ROBERT  I.  WHITE,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  the  sewing  work  done 
in  the  grades  during  the  past  year: 

The  Blair  Sewing  Tablets  Numbers  1,  2  and  3,  which  were  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  most  efficiently  outline  the  work 
covered  in  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  The  books  are  only  in 
the  hands  of  the  teachers.  At  slight  cost,  the  board  furnished  material 
for  samplers  for  each  girl,  she  furnishing  material  for  all  larger  pieces. 

In  the  fifth  grade  where  the  work  commenced,  the  most  simple 
stitches  were  taken  up,  with  an  application  of  these  stitches  to  a  prac- 
tical article.  This  line  of  work  was  continued  through  the  sixth  ani 
seventh  graces,  increasing  in  difficulty  as  the  girls  progressed.  In  the 
A  Seventh  '^rade,  each  girl  made  a  domestic  science  apron,  cap  and 
sleeves  for  use  in  the  eighth  grade. 

(  .  Tl;i;e-  sowing  work  was  exhibited  at  the  four  elementary  school  even- 
ings held  in  the  High  School  Building.  ^^cn 

.y  !v  ifj.  '  -        A     Respectfully  submitted, 

■i'/'.ilrv  i"^-  ALICE  M.  PRATT. 
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Organization 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  organized  into  two  departments — 
the  elementary  school  department  having  an  eight  year  course  and  the 
high  school  department  having  a  four  year  course.  The  aim  of  the 
elementary  school  course  is  two-fold.  First,  to  finish  the  essentials  of  a 
good  practical  education;  and,  second,  to  lead  naturally  and  easily  to 
more  advanced  work.  The  aim  of  the  high  school  department  is  to  give 
a  good  general  education  to  those  whose  formal  training  must  end  with 
the  public  schools.  It  also  serves  as  a  preparatory  school  for  normals 
and  colleges. 

ADMISSION 

Students  are  admitted  and  classified  by  the  principals  acting  under 
•the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  advice  of  the  Superintendent. 
Students  desiring  to  enter  the  public  schools  should  bring  with  them 
such  statement  concerning  their  scholarship  and  deportment  as  they 
may  be  able  to  secure.  Admission  to  the  high  school  is  both  by  pro- 
motion from  the  eighth  grade  and  by  examination.  Certificates  from 
other  approved  high  schools  are  accepted,  both  for  classification  and 
standing.  Pupils  are  also  admitted  upon  the  diplomas  from  the  district 
schools  pursuing  the  course  of  instruction  pres'cribed  by  the  state. 
Others  must  satisfy  the  principal  that  they  are  prepared  to  do  high 
school  work. 

PROMOTION  AND  GRADUATION 

Pupils  are  regularly  promoted  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  How- 
ever, individual  pupils  may  be  promoted  whenever  their  qualifications 
entitle  them  to  advancement. 

In  the  high  school  one  study  for  one  semester  is  accounted  one 
credit.  As  four  studies  constitute  regular  work,  eight  credits  constitute 
a  year's  regular  work  and  thirty-two  credits  of  four  years'  regular  work 
are  required  for  graduation  from  the  high  school.  In  June  of  each  year 
diplomas  are  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  those  who  have 
gained  thirty-two  credits. 

TUITION 

Principals  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  the  names  of 
all  non-resident  pupils,  and  shall  not  admit  to  school  any  who  do  not 
present  a  receipt  from,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  stating  that  the  tui- 
tion for  the  term  has  been  paid. 

Any  child  shall  be  considered  a  non-resident  who  has  a  home  else- 
where, and  resides  here  for  the  purpose  of  attending  school. 

The  fact  that  a  non-resident  with  a  home  elsewhere  owns  property 
within  this  district,  shall  not  entitle  him  to  send  his  children  to  the 
schools  in  this  district,  without  the  payment  of  tuition. 

Non-residents  who  contemplate  moving  to  this  district  shall  pay 
tuition  from  the  time  their  children  enter  the  schools  of  this  district, 
until  they  become  actual  residents  in  the  district. 

Residents  who  remove  from  the  district  during  a  term  of  school 

shall  be  allowed  to  have  their  children  complete  the  terms  of  school 

upon  which  they  have  entered,  without  the  payment  of  tuition.  By  a 
term  is  meant  one-half  school  year. 

Rates:  High  School— $30.00  a  year.  Grades— $20.00  a  year.  Pay- 
able quarterly  in  advance. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Title  of  Book  Publisher  Price 

Graded  Literature,  First  Reader,  Chas.  Merrill  and  Co  $  .25 

Graded  Literature  Second  Reader,  Chas.  Merrill  and  Co  40 

Graded  Literature  Third  Reader,  Chas.  Merrill  and  Co  45 

Graded  Literature  Fourth  Reader,  Chas.  Merrill  and  Co.  50 

Practical  Writing,  C.  A.  Faust   15 

Hunt's  Progressive  Speller,  American  Book  Co  20 

Elements  of  Geography,  Ginn  and  Co  65 

Grammar  School  Geography,  Ginn  and  Co  1.25 

Drawing  Books,  Atkinson  and  Mentzer,  Books  Three  and  Four,  each.  .  .10 

Drawing  Books,  Atkinson  and  Mentzer,  Books  5,  6,  7,  8,  each  15 

Hamilton's  Primary  Arithmetic,  American  Book  Co  35 

Hamilton's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  American  Book  Co  40 

Hamilton's  School  Arithmetic,  American  Book  Cq  50 

Guide  Book  to  English,  Silver,  Burdette  and  Co.  Book  I .  .  .  s^.  Ji,  ./3 , .  .45 

Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  II,  Silver,  Burdette  and  Co.  ^.  .60 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co  '^>5v-^  15 

Hawthorne's  Tales  from  the  White  Hills,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  .T.^.f-r  .15 

Good  Health,  Ginn  and  Co  .  — .30 

The  Body  at  Work,  Ginn  and  Co  50 

Spelling  Blank   05 

Piske's  American  History,  Montgomery's  History  of  the  United  States 

(Revised)  or  Gordy's  United  States  History   1.00 

Ivanhoe,  Rand,  McNally  and  Co  30 

Evangeline,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co  15 

Miles  Standish,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co  15 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary,  American  Book  Co  1.50 

Webster's  Pligh  School  Dictionary,  American  Book  Co  98 

Snow  Bound,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  15 

Burroughs'  Birds  and  Bees,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co  15 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co  15 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


Algebra — Essentials — Stone  &  Mills;  Sanborn  1.12 

Antigone — Sophocles — Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co  12 

As  You  Like  It — Shakespeare — Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co  30 

Atlas  Tablet— Botany — Atlas  School  Supply  Co  20 

Atlas  Tablet— Chemistry— Atlas  School  Supply  Co  30 

Atlas  Tablet — Domestic  Science — Atlas  School  Supply  Co  30 

Atlas  Tablet— Physics— Atlas  School  Supply  Co  30 

Bookkeeping — Moore  and  Miner — Ginn  &  Co  75 

Botany — Coulter— D.  Appleton  &  Co  1.25 

Caesar — Walker,  Scatt,  Foresman  &  Co  1.25 

Chemistry  Essentials — Hessler  &  Smith — Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  ..1.20 

Cicero — Kelsey — Allyn  &  Bacon   1.25 

Civil  Government — Moses — D.  Appleton  &  Co  1.00 

Commercial  Arithmetic — Moore  and  Miner — Ginn  &  Co  1.00 

Commercial  Law— Huff  cut— Ginn  &  Co  1.00 

Commercial  Geography— Adams — D.  Appleton  &  Co  1.30 

Einer  Muss  Heiraten — Wilhelmi — American  Book  Co  30 


English  Composition  and  Rhetoric — Brooks   &  Hubbard— American 
Book  Co  
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Essays — Emerson — American  Book   Co  20 

Essays — Lamb — Riverside  Edition — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

First  Bunker  Hill  Oration.  Webster;  Farewell  Address.  Washington; 

Eclectic  Series — American  Book  Co  20 

Food  and  Its  Functions — Knight — A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co  1.00 

Gareth  and  Lynete,  Launcelot  and  Elaine,  Passing  of  Arthur,  Tenny- 
son; Gateway  Series — American  Book  Co  35 

German  Lyrics  and  Ballads — Hatfield — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  75 

Germelshausen — Gerstaeker — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co   .25 

Gluck  Auf — Muller  and  Wenckebach — Ginn  &  Co  60 

Golden  Treasury — Palgrave — Longmans,  Green  &  Co  50 

Henry  Esmond — Thackeray — Ginn  &  Co   .60 

Hermann  und  Dorothea — Goethe — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  60 

History  of  English  Literature — Halleck — American  Book  Co  1.25 

History  of  Greece — American  Book  Co  1.00 

History,  United  States — Channing — MacMillan  Co  1.40 

History — Mediaeval  and  Modern — West — Allyn  &  Bacon   1.50 

History  of  Rome — American  Book  Co'.   1.00 

Hoher  als  die  Kirche — Hillern— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  25 

Iliad — Bryant's  Translation — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Immensee — Storm — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  30 

Ivanhoe  Historical  Note  Book — Series  Part  III   30 

Joan  of  Arc   and   the  English  Mail   Coach — DeQuincey — Maynard, 

Merrill  &  Co  12 

Julius  Caesar — Shakespeare — Neilson  Edition — Scott-Foresman  &  Co.  .25 

Lantern  Bearers — Stevenson — American  Book  Co  30 

L'Arrabbiata — Heyse — American  Book  Co  30 

Latin — Bellum  Helviticum — Ginn  &  Co  1.00 

Latin  Grammar — Bennett — Allyn  &  Bacon   80 

Latin — Prose  Composition — New  Daniell — Sanborn  &  Co  1.00 

Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache — Spanhoofd — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  ..1.00 

Life  of  Johnson — Macaulay — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  30 

Macbeth — Shakespeare — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  25 

Minna  von  Barnheim — Lessing — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  65 

Minor   Poems — Milton — (L'Allegro,   II   Penseroso,   Comus,  Lycidas) 

Neilson  Edition — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  25 

Modern  Oratory — Ringwalt — H.  S.  Library   

Paradise  Lost — Milton — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  30 

Physical  Geography — Henry  Holt  Co  1.50 

Physics,  H.  S. — Adams — American  Book  Co  1.25 

Physics  Laboratory  Manual — Adams — American  Book  Co  75 

Physiology — Davison — American  Book  Co  90 

Plane  Geometry — Elements — Sanders — Am.  Book  Co  75 

Poetry  of  the  People — Gayley  &  Flaherty — Ginn  &  Co  50 

Practice  Pads — Williams  &  Rogers   35 

Romola — Eliot — Any  Edition   

Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales — Chaucer — Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co  35 

Sesame  and  Lilies — Ruskin — Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co  35 

Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling — American  Book  Co  20 

Silas  Marner — Eliot — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co   .30 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers — Addison  &  Steele — Scott,  Foresman 
&  Co  30 
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Elementary  School  Course  of  Study 


Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary 
schools.  For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work,  please  refer  to  the  course 
published  in  1911. 

FIRST  GRADE 

Reading:  Reading  stories  from  the  blackboard  and  Progressive  Road 
to  Reading  Book  I  in  the  B  class.  Progressive  Road  Book  I  and 
Graded  Literature  I  in  the  A  class.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Numbers:  Construction  work.  Counting  and  reading  numbers  to  50  in 
the  B  class  and  to  100  in  the  A  class.  Written  number  work  to  10  in 
the  B  class  and  to  50  in  the  A  class. 

Language:  Conversations,  story  telling,  reproduction,  dramatization, 
memorizing.  ,  Simple  technical  work  as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Geography:  Simple  work  in  observation  and  place  and  use  of  sand  table. 
Science,  spelling,  music  and  drawing  as  outlined  in  course. 

SECOND  GRADE 

Reading:  In  B  class  Graded  Literature  Book  I  and  Child  Life  Book  I. 
In  A  class  Child  Life  Book  II.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Numbers:  Construction  work.  Oral  work,  as  outlined  in  each  class. 
Written  work  in  B  class  as  outlined  and  in  A  class  Hamilton's  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  pages  1-41. 

Language:  Conversations,  story  telling,  dramatization,  reproduction, 
memorizing.    Technical  work  as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Geography:    Work  in  observation  and  place  and  use  of  sand  table. 

History:    Stories  in  connection  with  holidays  and  primitive  life. 

Physiology:  Nature  study,  spelling,  penmanship,  music,  drawing,  as  out- 
lined in  course. 

THIRD  GRADE 

Reading:  In  B  class  Graded  Literature  Book  II  and  in  the  A  class  Great 
Americans  for  Little  Americans.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Numbers:  Construction  work  as  outlined  in  both  classes.  Continue  oral 
drills.  B  class  use  Primary  Arithmetic  pp.  7-50  and  A  class,  pp.  50- 
102.  B  class  multiplication  tables  of  threes,  fours  and  fives.  A  class, 
sixes,  sevens  and  eights. 

Language:  Conversations,  story  telling,  memorizing,  reproduction  and 
dictation  as  outlined.  B  class  use  chapters  1-20  in  text.  Book  in 
hands  of  teacher  only.  A  class  review  work  of  B  class  and  use 
chapters  21-50. 

Geography:  B  class,  locative  geography  as  outlined.  Primitive  life  as 
given  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  Tree  Dwellers,  etc.  A  class,  study  of  food 
products,  shelter,  clothing,  furniture,  direction,  drainage,  calendar 
and  location  as  outlined  in  detailed  course.  Geography  of  Elgin  and 
Kane  County. 

History:  B  class,  stories  of  holidays,  great  men  and  primitive  life.  A 
class,  history  of  Elgin  as  given  in  course. 

Physiology:  Review  work  of  previous  grades.  Use  Child's  Book  of 
Health.    In  hands  of  teacher  only. 
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Spelling:    B  class  use  Part  I,  pp.  9-21.    A  class,  pp.  21-32.  Penmanship 
and  nature  study  as  outlined. 

Music:    Music  primer  in  hands  of  pupils.    Elementary  work  as  outlined 
by  supervisor. 

Drawing:    Drawing  book  No.  3.    Observation,  expression  and  design  as 

outlined  hy  supervisor. 
Manual  Training:    Construction,  cutting,  weaving,  etc.,  as  outlined. 


FOURTH  GRADE 

Reading:  B  class.  Graded  Literature  Book  III.  A  class,  Good  Health  and 
Fifth  Famous  Stories.    Supplementary  reading.    See  course. 

Arithmetic:  B  class,  Primary  Arithmetic,  pp.  103-153.  A  class,  pp.  153- 
200,  and  pages  209,  217,  220,  222,  232.    Continue  oral  work. 

Language:    Conversations,  reproduction,  composition,  etc.,  as  outlined. 
B  class  use  chapters  51-68  and  A  class,  chapters  69-97. 

Geography:  B  class.  Elements  cf  Geography,  pp.  35-54.  Oral  work  as 
outlined  in  course.  A  class,  Elements  of  Geography,  and  The  Earth 
and  Its  People.    See  course  for  outline  of  work. 

History:  Races  of  People  and  Their  Homes.  Stories  of  Different  Types 
of  People.    A  class,  Early  History  of  Illinois,  as  outlined. 

Physiology:    Good  Health,  pp.  1-89. 

Spelling:    B  class,  pp.  33-43.    A  class,  pp.  43-52. 

Penmanship  and  nature  study  as  outlined  in  course. 

Music:    Music  Book  I.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Drawing:    Drawing  Book  No.  4.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Manual  Training:    Cardboard  construction  and  basket  work. 
Physical  work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

FIFTH  GRADE 

Readfhg:  B  class,  Good  Health  and  Graded  Literature,  Book  IV.  A  class 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  and  Graded  Literature,  Book  IV.  Supple- 
mentary reading.    See  course. 

Arithmetic:  B  class.  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  pp.  7-72.  A  class,  pp. 
72-102  and  126-143.    Intellectual  arithmetic. 

Language:  B  class,  Guide  Book  I,  chapters  98-120.  A  class,  chapters 
121-140. 

Geography:  B  class,  review  Elements  of  Geography,  pp.  24-35  and  com- 
plete the  book  from  page  115.  A  class,  Grammar  School  Geography, 
pp.  61-128. 

History:  Biography.  Correlate  geography  and  language  with  history 
work. 

Physiology:    Good  Health,  pp.  89-170. 

Spelling:    B  class,  Part  I,  pp.  52-65.    A  class,  pp.  65-80. 

Penmanship  and  Nature  study  as  outlined  in  the  course. 

Music:    Music  Book  II.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Drawing:    Drawing  Book  No.  5.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Manual  Training:    Basket  work  for  boys  and  sewing  for  girls. 
Physical  work  as  outlined  by  the  supervisor. 
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SIXTH  GRADE 

Reading:  B  class,  Andrews'  Ten  Boys,  and  Town  and  City.  A  class, 
Tales  from  the  White  Hills,  Whittier's  Snow  Bound.  Supplementary 
Reading. 

Arithmetic:  B  class,  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  pp.  102-126  and  143-184. 
A  class,  pp.  184-233  and  260-269.    Intellectual  arithmetic. 

Language:  B  class  use  Guide  Book  II,  chapters  1-14  and*  grammar,  chap- 
ters 1,  2,  3,  4.  A  class,  chapters  15-28  and  grammar  chapters  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9. 

Geography:  B  class.  Grammar  School  Geography,  pp.  1-23  and  129-144. 
A  class,  pp.  23-41  and  145-159. 

History:    History  through  biography  as  outlined  in  course. 

Physiology:    Town  and  City. 

Spelling:    B  class.  Part  II,  pp.  1-16.    A  class,  pp.  16-32. 
Penmanship  and  Nature  Study  as  outlined  in  course. 

Music:    Music  Book  II  and  work  as  outlined  by  the  supervisor. 

Drawing:    Drawing  Book  6,  and  work  as  outlined  by  the  supervisor. 

Manual  Training:    Boys,  bench  work  and  for  the  girls,  sewing. 
Physical  work  as  outlined  by  the  supervisor. 


SEVENTH  GRADE 

Reading:  B  class  read  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol  and  Burroughs'  Birds 
and  Bees.  A  class  read  Miles  Standish,  Evangeline  and  Merchant  of 
Venice.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Arithmetic:  B  class  use  School  Arithmetic,  pp.  6-132.  A  class  pp.  133- 
179.    Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Language:  B  class,  Guide  Book  II,  chapters  29-45  and  grammar,  chap- 
ters 10-24.    A  class,  chapters  46-60  and  grammar,  chapters  24-53. 

Geography:  B  class  use  Grammar  School  Geography,  pp.  42-60  and  com- 
plete from  page  160.  A  class,  geography  of  Southern  and  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

History:  B  class,  history  through  biography.  A  class,  U.  S.  History  to 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution.  Dole's  American  Citizen, 
chapter  one,  as  outlined. 

Physiology:    The  Body  at  Work. 

Spelling:    B  class,  Part  II,  pp.  32-46.    A  class,  pp.  46-60. 

Music:    Music  Book  Alternate  III.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Drawing:    Drawing  Book  No.  7.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Manual  Training:  Bench  work  for  the  boys  and  sewing  for  the  girls.  • 
Penmanship  and  Nature  Study  as  outlined  in  course. 

Physical  work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 


EIGHTH  GRADE 

Reading:  B  class.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  by  Scott.  A  class,  Ivanhoe  and 
A  Man  Without  a  Country.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Arithmetic:  B  class.  School  Arithmetic,  pp.  179-209  and  216,  222,  261, 
268,  282,  290.  A  class,  pp.  227-260,  273-281,  290-305,  330-344.  Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic. 
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Language:  B  class,  Guide  Book,  No.  II,  chapters  61-73,  and  grammar, 
chapters  53-79.   A  class,  chapters  74-80  and  grammar,  chapters  8O-IO1! 

History:  B  class,  American  History  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to 
1830.  A  class,  1830  to  the  present  time.  Dole's  American  Citizen 
chapters  2,  3,  4,  5,  as  outlined. 

Physiology:    Control  of  Body  and  Mind. 

Spelling:    B  class,  Part  II,  pp.  60-78.    A  class,  pp.  78-96. 

Penmanship  and  Nature  Study  as  outlined  in  course.  • 

Music:    Music  Book  Alternate  III.    Work  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Drawing:    Drawing  Book  8.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Physical  work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Manual  Training:    Boys,  bench  work.    Girls,  domestic  science— cooking. 


High  School  Course  of  Study 


ENGLISH  COURSE 

First  Year — English,  Algebra,  General  Science,  Elective. 

Second  Year — English,  Geometry,  Foreign  Language,  Elective. 

Third  Year — English,  Foreign  Language,  Elective,  Elective. 

Fourth  Year — English,  U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Elective,  Elective. 

Ancient  History  and  Public  Speaking  must  be  elected.    Physics  or  Chem- 
istry must  be  elected. 

GENERAL  COURSE 

First  Year — English,  Algebra,  General  Science,  Elective. 

Second  Year — English,  Geometry,  Elective,  Elective. 

Third  Year — English^  Elective,  Elective,  Elective. 

Fourth  Year — tf.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Elective,  Elective,  Elective. 

Physics  or  Chemistry  must  be  elected.    Drawing  and  Advanced  Algebra 
recommended. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  COURSE 

First  Year — English,  Algebra,  General  Science,  Latin. 
Second  Year — English,  Latin,  German,  Ancient  History. 
Third  Year — English,  Latin,  German,  Geometry. 
Fourth  Year — Latin,  German,  Physics  or  Chemistry,  Elective. 
Only  one  elective  in  this  course. 

SCIENCE  COURSE 

First  Year — English,  Algebra,  General  Science,  Drawing. 
Second  Year — English,  Geometry,  Botany,  Elective. 
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Third  Year — English,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Elective. 

Fourth  Year — Physics,  U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Elective,  Elective. 

Freehand  Drawing  required.  Advanced  Algebra  and  Solid  Geometry 
recommended. 

BUSINESS  COURSE 

First  Year  —  Business  English,  Business  Arithmetic,  General  Science, 
Elective. 

Second  Year — Business  English,  Algebra,  Drawing,  1st  Sem.,  Com.  Geog- 
raphy, 2nd  Sem.,  Elective. 

Third  Year — English,  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship,  Stenography,  Geom- 
etry. 

Fourth  Year — Com.  Law  and  Economics,  Bookkeeping  or  Stenography, 
U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Elective. 

If  Stenography  is  elected  it  must  be  pursued  two  years.  Bookkeeping 
must  be  elected  if  Stenography  is  not  taken.  One  year  of  Bookkeep- 
ing is  required  in  this  course. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  COURSE 

Fir'=:t  Year — English,  Algebra,  General  Science,  Shop  Work  and  Mechan- 
ical Drawing. 

Second  Year — English,  Geometry,  Shop  Work  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Elective. 

Third  Year — English,  Advanced  Algebra,  Shop  Work,  Chemistry. 

Fourth  Year — Physics,  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Trigonometry,  U.  S. 
History  and  Civics,  Elective. 

Freehand  Drawing  is  required. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  COURSE 

First  Year — English,  Foods  and  Cooking,  General  Science,  Elective. 
Second  Year — English,  Drawing  and  Design,  Chemistry,  Elective. 
Third  Year — English,  Art,  Physics,  Elective. 

Fourth  Year — U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Cooking  and  Sanitation,  1st  Sem., 
Sewing,  2nd  Sem.,  Elective,  Elective. 

Public  Speaking  and  Music  are  recommended. 

TWO  YEARS'  BUSINESS  COURSES 

Accounting  Course 

First  Year — Business  English,  Business  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping  and 
Penmanship,  Stenography  and  Typewriting  or  Elementary  Science. 

Second  Year — Business  English,  Bookkeeping,  Business  Law  (First  Sem.) 
Industrial  Geography  (Second  Sem.)  Stenography  and  Typewriting 
or  U.  S.  History  and  Civics. 

Stenography  Course 

First  Year  —  Business  English,  Business  Arithmetic,  Stenography  and 
Typewriting,  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship  or  Elementary  Science. 

Second  Year — Business  English,  Stenography  and  Typewriting,  Business 
Law  (First  Sem.)  Industrial  Geography  (Second  Sem.)  Bookkeep- 
ing and  Penmanship  or  U.  S.  History  and  Civics. 
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TWO  YEARS'  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES 
,  Manual  Training  Course 

I^irst  Year  —  Business  English,  Algebra,  Shop  Work  and  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Elementary  Science. 

Second  Year — Business  English,  Geometry,  Shop  Work  and  Mechanical 
Drawing  and  Shop  Problems,  Freehand  Drawing  and  Design  or  U.  S. 
History  and  Civics. 

Household  Arts  Course 

First  Year — Business  English,  Business  Arithmetic,  Foods  and  Cooking, 
Elementary  Science. 

Second  Year — Business  English,  Cooking  and  Sanitation  (First  Sem.) 
Sewing  (Second  Sem.)  Freehand  Drawing  and  Design,  U.  S.  History 
or  Biology. 

ELECTIVES 

First  Year — Ancient  History,  Latin,  General  Science,  Foods  and  Cook- 
ing, Shop  Work,  Drawing,  Public  Speaking,  Business  Arithmetic, 
Business  English,  Music,  Physical  Education. 

Second  Year — Ancient  History,  Modern  History,  Latin,  German,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Drawing,  Shop  Work,  Commercial  Geography,  Business  Eng- 
lish, Public  Speaking,  Music,  Physical  Education. 

Third  Year — Modern  History,  Advanced  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry,  Zoolo- 
gy, Chemistry,  Latin,  German,  Bookkeeping,  Stenography,  Public 
Speaking,  Shop  Work,  Music,  Physical  Education. 

Fourth  Year — Advanced  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Latin,  German,  Commercial  Law,  Bookkeeping,  Sten- 
ography, English,  U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Public  Speaking,  Music, 
Physical  Education. 

Note: — Physical  Education  is  required  in  9th  and  10th  grades. 
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RULES  CONCERNING  COURSES 

1.  All  studies  are  for  one  year,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Except  as 
provided  in  the  rules  relating  to  special  cases,  credit  will  not  be  given 
for  less  than  the  full  year's  work  in  any  subject  that  extends  through 
the  year,  nor  for  less  than  two  years'  work  in  a  foreign  language;  except 
that  credit  may  be  given  for  one  year  of  a  language  to  a  pupil  requiring 
it  for  entrance  to  college. 

2.  Five  recitations  per  week  of  successful  work  for  one  semester 
count  as  one  credit,  with  the  exception  stated  below.  Thirty-two  credits 
are  necessary  for  graduation.  Pupils  are  expected  to  take  twenty  reci- 
tations per  week.  No  pupil  may  take  less  than  fifteen  recitations  per 
week  except  by  permission  of  the  principal,  with  the  consent  of  the 
parent  or  guardian. 

3.  Not  more  than  two  credits  will  be  allowed  in  music. 

4.  A  "Credit"  toward  graduation  means  the  completion  of  a  half 
year's  work  in  one  study.  Thirty-two  credits  are  required  for  gradua- 
tion. 

5.  Girls  who  take  domestic  science  may  be  excused  from  the  physi- 
ology, doing  the  required  work  in  physiology  in  connection  with  the  do- 
mestic science. 

6.  Pupils  who  take  the  year's  course  in  zoology  or  botany  may  be 
excused  from  physiology,  and  the  required  work  in  physiology  will  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  zoology  or  botany. 

7.  No  class  will  be  formed  with  less  than  fifteen  members. 

8.  To  drop  a  study  requires  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
and  the  principal. 

9.  The  principal  may  allow  pupils  preparing  for  college  to  take  such 
work  as  they  need  for  entrance,  varying  from  the  above  rules,  if  neces- 
sary. 

10.  The  principal  may  vary  the  requirements  stated  in  the  above 
rules,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian  and  superintendent, 
and  may  vary  the  order  of  the  studies,  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
cases. 

11.  The  following  rules  governing  music  in  the  High  School  were 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  February  4,  1900:  (a)  Any  pupil 
in  the  High  School  may  join  a  music  class  at  such  times  as  may  be 
arranged  by  the  principal  of  the  High  School. 

(b)  Music  classes  will  meet  at  least  once  each  week.  Pupils  who 
receive  instructions  in  these  classes  will  be  required  to  take  part  in  such 
special  exercises,  choruses,  etc.,  as  the  supervisor  and  principal  may  re- 
quest. 

(c)  One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  two  years  of  music. 

(d)  Only  two  credits  toward  graduation  will  be  allowed  any  pupil 
for  work  in  music,  and  no  account  will  be  made  of  less  than  one  full 
credit. 

(e)  Pupils  whose  ability  in  music,  attention  to  the  work  of  the  class 
or  conduct  in  the  class,  is  not  such  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  them  to 
spend  their  time  in  classes,  may  be  required  by  the  principal  to  discon- 
tinue the  work  in  this  subject. 
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SUGGESTIONS 

1.  Those  desiring  to  keep  up  music  lessons,  or  do  other  extensive 
outside  work,  are  advised  to  take  only  three  full  studies. 

2.  Pupils  expecting  to  go  to  college  should  decide  upon  a  college  as 
soon  as  possible,  consult  with  the  principal,  and  shape  their  course  to 
meet  its  requirements. 

3.  Pupils  intending  to  use  for  graduation  credits  in  music,  drawing, 
commercial  subjects,  domestic  science,  or  manual  training,  and  also 
intending  to  go  to  college,  should  be  careful  to  make  sure  that  they  will 
have  enough  other  work  to  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the 
college  they  wish  to  enter.    Few  colleges  give  credits  for  these  subjects. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  in  the  commercial  course  the  study  of 
German  be  limited  to  two  years,  and  that  the  remaining  time  be  devoted 
to  commercial  branches,  English,  history,  science  and  mathematics. 

5.  Students,  intending  to  enter  a  normal  school  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  high  school  course,  should  elect  work  in  music  and  drawing. 
For  such  students  Latin  is  recommended  instead  of  German. 

6.  Students  intending  to  take  the  county  examination  for  teacher's 
certificate,  should  carefully  prepare  themselves  in  U.  S.  history,  arithme- 
tic, geography,  and  English  grammar.  They  should  elect  the  work  given 
in  these  subjects  in  the  high  school. 

7.  Those  who  are  planning  to  enter  a  technical  school  after  gradu- 
ating from  the  high  school  should  take  either  two  or  three  years  of 
German  in  the  high  school. 
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Rules  of  the  Board  of  Education 


ARTICLE  I— ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  1.  Time  of  Organization. — The  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  organize  within  ten  days  after  election  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  Standing  Committees. — At  this  meeting  the  President  shall 
appoint  the  following  standing  committees: 

1.  A  committee  on  course  study  and  text-books,  consisting  of  four 
members. 

2.  A  committee  on  teachers,  consisting  of  four  members. 

3.  A  committee  on  finance,  consisting  of  four  members. 

4.  A  committee  on  supplies,  consisting  of  four  members. 

5.  A  committee  on  auditing  accounts,  consisting  of  three  members. 

6.  A  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers. 

7.  A  committee  on  complaints  and  discipline,  consisting  of  three 
members. 

8.  A  committee  on  judiciary,  consisting  of  three  members. 

Sec.  3.  Regular  Meetings. — The  Board  shall  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  on  the  4th  of  each  calendar  month,  for  the  preceding  school 
month,  unless  that  date  falls  on  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  when  it  shall 
be  held  on  the  3rd  of  the  month;  and  the  Board  may  hold  such  special 
meetings  from  time  to  time  for  the  transaction  of  business,  as  occasion 
may  require,  such  meetings  to  convene  on  the  call,  in  writing,  of  the 
President  or  any  two  members  of  the  Board.  Twenty-four  hours'  notice 
by  mail  of  all  such  special  meetings  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary, 
except  in  case  of  emergency,  when  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary 
in  person. 

Sec.  4.  Special  Meetings. — When  special  meetings  are  called,  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  shall  be  stated  in  the  call  or 
notice  for  said  meeting,  and  no  other  business  than  that  for  which  the 
meeting  was  called  shall  be  transacted  at  said  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transacting  of  business. 

Sec.  6.  Time  of  Meeting. — The  time  of  meeting  of  the  Board  shall 
be  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m. 

Sec.  7.  Order  of  Business. — At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting 
the  Board  having  been  called  to  order,  the  Secretary  shall  call  the  roll, 
marking  absentees.  If  there  be  a  quorum  present,  the  Board  may  pro- 
ceed to  business. 

Sec.  8.    Order  of  Business. 

1.  Calling  of  roll. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes. 

3.  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

4.  Report  of  Supervising  Engineer. 

5.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

6.  Report  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Presentation  of  bills. 

8.  Communications  to  the  Board. 

9.  Unfinished  business. 

10.  New  Business. 

11.  Adjournment. 

Sec.  9.  Voting. — Every  member  present  shall  vote  on  all  questions 
which  have  been  seconded  and  stated  by  the  chair,  unless  excused  by 
the  Board  or  directly  interested  in  the  question. 
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Sec.  10.  Yeas  and  Nays. — The  vote  on  any  question  shall  be  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays  when  any  member  shall  call  for  them,  in  which  case 
the  vote  shall  be  recorded  as  in  cases  involving  the  expenditure  of 
money. 

Sec.  11.  Order  of  Precedence  of  Motion. — When  a  question  is  before 
the  Board  no  motion  shall  be  received  except  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the 
table,  to  close  the  debate,  to  refer,  to  postpone  to  a  certain  time,  or  to 
amend,  and  motions  shall  take  precedence  in  the  order  above  named. 
The  first,  second  and  third  shall  be  decided  without  debate,  and  the 
second  and  third  by  a  majority  vote.  Any  member  may  call  for  a  division 
of  the  question  when  the  same  will  admit  of  it. 

Sec.  12.  Amendments. — No  more  than  two  amendments  shall  be  en- 
tertained at  the  same  time  to  a  proposition — that  is,  an  amendment  and 
an  amendment  to  an  amendment — and  the  question  shall  be  taken  on  the 
last  amendment  first. 

Sec.  13.  Minutes  of  Board. — In  all  cases  where  a  motion  or  resolu- 
tion shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  the  name  of  the  mem- 
ber moving  the  same  shall  also  be  entered. 

Sec.  14.  Special  Committees. — All  special  committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair,  unless  specially  directed  otherwise  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  15.  Reports  and  Resolutions  in  Writing. — All  reports  of  com- 
mittees and  all  resolutions  presented  to  the  Board  shall  be  in  writing 
and  the  said  reports  and  resolutions  shall  be  filed  and  kept  by  the  Sec- 
retary. All  motions  shall  be  made  in  writing  when  requested  by  any 
member. 

Sec.  16.  Debate  on  Questions. — Members,  in  speaking,  shall  address 
the  President,  and  confine  their  remarks  strictly  to  the  point  in  debate. 

No  member  shall  speak  more  than  five  minutes  on  any  motion  or 
order  under  discussion,  and  not  more  than  twice  upon  any  question,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent. 

Sec.  17.  Contracts. — No  contract  shall  be  let  by  any  committee  or 
member  of  the  Board  unless  authorized  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  18.  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. — The  rules  of  order  laid  down  in 
Robert's  manual  shall  govern  the  Board  in  all  cases  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  19.  Amendment. — No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  these  rules 
unless  proposed  at  a  regular  meeting  and  laid  over  for  one  month  before 
being  considered,  provided,  however,  that  any  rule  may  be  suspended 
by  the  concurring  vote  of  the  entire  Board  at  any  regular  meeting. 

ARTICLE  II— DUTIES  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  1.  Duties  of  President. — (See  Art.  6,  Sec.  4,  of  School  Law.) 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Board  and  shall  give  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie  between  mem- 
bers thereof,  but  otherwise  he  shall  not  have  a  vote.  He  shall  sign  all 
orders  for  the  payment  of  money  ordered  by  the  Board,  shall  appoint  all 
standing  committees,  and  generally  perform  such  duties  as  are  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  said  Board  of  Education,  not  in  conflict  with  law.  He 
shall  be  ex-oflicio  member  of  all  standing  committees  without  vote. 
Provided  that  in  his  absence  or  any  inability  to  act  as  said  President 
said  Board  may  appoint  a  President  pro  tempore  from  their  number. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  of  Text-Book  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  on  text-books  and  course  of  study  to  thoroughly  examine 
text-books,  maps,  charts  and  apparatus  proposed  to  be  introduced  into 
the  public  schools,  first  requiring  the  author  or  publisher  to  furnish  each 
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member  of  the  whole  Board  with  a  copy  of  such  book  for  examihation 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  the  adoption  and  use  in  the  schools  of 
such  Looks  as  they  may  regard  best;  to  recommend,  from  time  to  time, 
the  purchase  of  such  maps,  charts,  and  apparatus  as  may  be  found  nec- 
essary, and  to  examine  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  schools, 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  such  improvements  and  changes  therein 
as  they  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  3.    Duties  of  Teachers'  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 

committee  on  teachers  to  examine,  together  with  the  Superintendent, 
applicants  for  employment  as  teachers,  and  a  list  of  such  applicants 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Superintendent,  as  to  name,  residence,  experience, 
etc.,  to  report  to  the  Board  the  names  of  such  teachers  as  they  deem 
qualified  for  their  respective  positions,  and  the  amount  of  salary  at 
which  they  shall  be  severally  employed;  such  teachers  to  be  employed 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  teach,  either  by  the  committee  or  Board,  who  does  not  hold 
the  requisite  certificate  of  qualifications;  said  names  may  be  reported,  to 
the  Board  at  any  time  after  the  spring  election  and  before  the  close  of 
the  school  year. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  Finance  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
finance  committee  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Board,  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  August,  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  what  money,  for  school  purposes  the  city  will  be  entitled  to 
from  any  and  all  sources,  and  recommend  measures  of  a  fiscal  character 
connected  with  the  schools  of  the  city  and  for  the  support  of  the  same. 

They  shall  have  full  knowledge  of  the  school  funds  and  accounts, 
and  shall  keep  the  Board  at  all  times  accurately  informed  of  the  condi- 
tion thereof,  so  as  to  guard  against  any  contract  or  expenditure  which 
may  exceed  the  resources  of  the  year;  they  shall  carefully  examine  the 
books  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer;  see  that  the  accounts  are  properly 
kept,  and  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  annually  of  the  condition 
of  its  finances. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  Supply  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  on  supplies  to  take  charge  of  the  purchase  of  all  apparatus, 
books,  furniture,  fuel,  printing,  and  general  supplies  used  in  and  about 
the  schools,  by  order  of  the  Board. 

No  supplies  may  be  purchased  except  on  written  order,  a  copy  or 
duplicate  of  which  order  shall  be  retained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  Duties  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee. — It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  committee  on  buildings  ?nd  grounds  to  take  charge  of  and 
look  after  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings  and  additions  and  in 
a  general  way  superintend  all  repairs  and  improvements  made  on  school 
buildings  and  grounds,  to  receive  bids,  let  contracts,  and  purchase  ma- 
terial for  such  buildings  from  the  lowest  responsible  bidders  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Board  to  do  so.  Said  committee  shall  also  recommend 
for  appointment  the  janitors  required  for  the  ensuing  year.  And  it  shall 
have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur.  Said  committee  shall 
have  sole  authority,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  to  regulate  the 
duties  of  the  several  janitors  of  the  Public  Schools  and  recommend  to 
the  Board  their  compensation  for  the  same.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty 
of  said  committee  to  furnish  school  buildings  with  needful  permanent 
fixtures  when  so  directed  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  7.  Duties  of  Auditing  Committee.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
auditing  committee  to  audit  and  report  upon  all  bills  and  accounts  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  for  its  action.  They  shall  meet  for  this  purpose 
previous  to  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  all  bills  not 
presented  at  that  time  shall  lie  over  until  their  next  meeting,  and  no 
bill  shall  be  ordered  paid  except  such  as  have  been  reported  upon  fav- 
orably by  the  auditing  committee. 
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All  bills  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  written  order  for  the  articles 
purchased  (or  a  duplicate  of  the  same)  and  a  written  approval  for  the 
expenditure,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  authorizing  the 
same,  together  with  evidence  that  the  goods  have  been  received. 

Sec.  8.  Duties  of  Committee  on  Complaints  and  Discipline. — It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  complaints  and  discipline  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  all  matters  of  such  nature  as  are  usually  brought  before  the 
Board,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  for  its  action  only  such  matters  as 
they  deem  necessary,  provided  that  no  complaint  shall  be  considered  by 
this  committee  until  the  parent  or  guardian  has  first  submitted  the  case 
to  the  teacher,  the  Principal  of  the  school,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

ARTICLE  III— SUPERVISING  ENGINEER  BUILDINGS  AND 
GROUNDS 

Sec.  1.  General  Duties.  —  The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  shall  have  general  charge  of  all  buildings  and  grounds,  shall 
protect  from  injury  all  property  of  the  Board,  oversee  and  direct  all 
janitors,  and  shall  have  power  to  provide  substitutes  and  suspend  jani- 
tors in  cases  of  neglect  or  insubordination,  until  action  is  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds;  he  shall  superintend  all  repairs 
and  report  any  changes,  repairs  or  improvements  that  may  be  needed. 
He  shall  make  visits  to  all  schools  once  a  week  and  oftener  if  necessary, 
and  shall  report  promptly  any  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  janitor  to 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

ARTICLE  IV— SECRETARY  OF  BOARD 

Sec.  1.  Secretary  of  Board. — He  shall  as  Secretary  of  the  Board, 
keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  and  copy  all  minutes  of  all  meetings, 
of  the  Board  in  the  regular  book  kept  for  that  purpose  each  month, 
and,  where  required,  copy  in  full  the  reports  of  committees. 

Sec.  2.  Keep  Books. — He  shall  keep  the  books  of  the  Board,  showing 
all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  make  out,  countersign  and  deliver  all 
orders  of  the  Board  drawn  on  the  Treasurer.  He  shall  report  in  detail 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  each  month  all  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, giving  the  balance  of  each  fund  on  hand. 

Sec.  3.  File  Papers. — He  shall  file  and  preserve  all  valuable  papers 
belonging  to  the  Board,  and  all  reports  and  other  papers  belonging  to 
his  office. 

Sec.  4.  Reports. — He  shall  furnish  to  the  County  or  State  Superin- 
tendent all  the  reports  that  may  by  law  be  required  of  him. 

Sec.  5.  Record  of  Orders. — He  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  he  shall 
enter  all  orders  issued  by  the  Board  for  the  payment  of  money,  to  be 
classified  according  to  the  object  for  which  the  order  was  issued,  giving 
the  date  and  number  of  the  order,  amount  of  the  same  and  in  whose 
favor  drawn;  he  shall  also  keep  in  said  books  a  record  of  all  time  and 
interest  orders  issued. 

Sec.  6.  The  purchasing  of  supplies,  books,  etc.,  or  making  contracts 
for  same,  also  for  buildings,  repairs  or  improvements,  shall  be  done  by 
the  Secretary,  upon  the  authority  of  the  committees  or  persons  having 
the  same  in  charge,  and  all  contracts  and  bills  shall  be  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Board,  and  shipments  consignerd  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  7.  Notice  of  Meetings. — He  Shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
Board  of  all  regular  or  special  meetings  at  least  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore same  shall  occur,  and  shail  state  the  purpose  for  which  such  meet- 
ings are  called.  In  cases  of  emergency  he  may  give  shorter  notice  of 
special  meetings  in  person. 
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ARTICLE  V— SESSIONS 

Sec.  1.  Session  for  First  and  Second  Grades. — Pupils  of  the  first 
and  second  grades  may  be  dismissed  at  11:30  a.  m.  and  3:00  p.  m.  Pupils 
of  the  second  grade  may  be  dismissed  at  11:50  a.  m.  and  3:15  p.  m. 

Sec.  2.  Time  of  Sessions  in  Grades. — In  all  other  grades  the  morn- 
ing session  shall  commence  at  9  o'clock  and  close  at  12.  The  afternoon 
session  shall  commence  at  1:30  and  close  at  3:30.  The  matter  of  re- 
cesses shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  Board.  Rooms  shall  be  vacated  by  teachers  and  pupils 
one-half  hour  after  close  of  afternoon  session. 

Sec.  3.  Sessions  in  High  School. — The  high  school  shall  begin  at 
8:40  o'clock  a.  m.  and  close  at  11:50  a.  m.;  also  begin  at  1:15  p.  m.  and 
close  at  3:30  p.  m. 

Sec.  4.  Closing  School  on  Account  of  Excessive  Heat. — Whenever 
the  thermometer  in  any  school  room,  in  its  accustomed  place,  shall  reg- 
ister 88  degrees,  natural  heat,  the  principal  of  the  school  may  dismiss 
the  children  in  that  room,  if  in  his  judgment  is  it  wise  to  do  so. 

Sec.  5.  Auditorium.  —  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  have 
charge  of  the  auditorium  for  school  purposes.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  Board  to  use  the  auditorium  for  educational  purposes  only  and  per- 
mission for  the  use  of  such  auditorium  may  be  granted  by  the  Board 
at  any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

The  use  of  the  auditorium  shall  not  be  granted  for  any  entertain- 
ment, lecture,  etc.,  at  which  a  fee  is  to  be  charged,  except  such  enter- 
tainments, lectures,  recitals,  etc.,  held  under  the  supervision  of  the 
schools. 

All  programs  given  in  the  auditorium  in  the  evening  shall  begin  not 
later  than  eight  o'clock  and  shall  close  not  later  than  ten  o'clock. 

Not  to  exceed  twenty-five  cents  shall  be  charged  for  admission  to 
the  auditorium  for  any  program  there  given.  When  reserve  seats  are 
sold  the  total  charge  for  a  seat  including  the  charge  for  reserving  the 
same  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five  cents. 

Seats  shall  not  be  reserved  in  the  auditorium  and  tickets  shall  not 
be  sold  in  excess  of  the  actual  number  of  seats. 

The  doors  of  the  auditorium  shall  be  opened  not  less  than  thirty  min- 
utes proceeding  any  program  given  in  the  auditorium. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  notify  the  Supervising  Engineer 
of  the  dates  when  the  auditorium  is  to  be  used  and  the  Supervising  En- 
gineer shall  attend  to  the  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating  of  the  aud- 
itorium. 

ARTICLE  VI— SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  1.  Superintendent  Executive  Officer  of  Board. — The  Superin- 
tendent shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
shall  be  its  executive  officer  to  carry  out  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
He  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing  committees  of  the  Board 
without  vote.  He  shall  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  employ  his  time  and  ability  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  school. 

Sec.  2.  Visiting  Schools. — He  shall  visit  the  different  schools  as 
often  as  his  duties  will  permit;  give  personal  attention  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  pupils  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  course  of  study;  ob- 
serve the  methods  of  discipline  of  the  teachers;  promptly  report  incom- 
petence on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  and  see  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  are  duly  enforced. 

Sec.  3.  Attention  to  Discipline. — He  shall  promptly  attend  to  all 
cases  of  misconduct  reported  to  him  by  teachers,  and  in  cases  of  serious 
difficulty  report  to  the  Board. 
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Sec.  4.  Reinstating  Pupils.— He  may,  at  his  discretion,  reinstate 
suspended  pupils,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  5.  Teachers'  IVIeetings. — He  shall  meet  the  teachers  monthly 
during  term  time,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  in  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  schools,  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  and 
of  securing  wholesome  discipline. 

Sec.  6.  Office  Hours. — He  shall  be  found  at  his  office  in  the  High 
School  from  4  to  5  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  each  week  that  school  is  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
official  business;  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  may 
direct. 

Sec.  7.  Annual  Report. — A  general  report  of  the  work  and  condition 
of  the  schools  shall  be  prepared  by  him  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  pub- 
lication with  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  8.  Use  of  School  Buildings. — The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
shall  have  supervision  of  the  use  of  the  public  school  buildings.  The 
Principals  of  the  various  school  buildings  desiring  to  use  the  school 
buildings  for  any  purposes  shall  make  such  requests  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  and  if  such  requests  are  granted,  the  Superintendent  shall 
notify  the  Supervising  Engineer  in  order  that  the  school  buildings  may  be 
properly  lighted  and  heated.  The  public  school  buildings  shall  be  used 
for  school  purposes  only,  except  when  special  permission  is  given  by  the 
Board  of  Education  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VII— SUPERVISORS 

Sec.  1.  Assistant  Superintendent. — Under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
intendent, the  Assistant  Superintendent  shall  direct  and  supervise  the 
work  of  the  first  four  grades. 

Sec.  2.  Special  Teachers. — Under  the  direction  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, the  special  teachers  in  drawing,  music  and  manual  training  shall 
plan,  direct  and  supervise  the  work  of  their  respective  departments.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  they  shall  submit  to  the  Superintendent  a  general 
report  of  their  work. 

Sec.  3.  Visits  of  Supervisors. — The  supervisors  of  music,  drawing 
and  manual  training  shall  make  regular  visits  to  the  schools  in  accord- 
ance with  the  program  arranged  by  them  and  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  such  other  visits  as  may  be  necessary,  and  their 
time  will  permit.  Whenever  they  find  it  necessary  to  be  absent  from 
any  appointment  or  duty,  they  shall  report  the  desire  for  such  absence 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  4.  Office  Hours. — The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  supervisors  shall  have  such  office  hours  for  the  purpose  of  consulta- 
tion with  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  schools  and  shall  conduct  such 
teachers'  meetings  as  may  be  arranged  for  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

ARTICLE  VIII— DUTIES  OF  PRINCIPALS 

Sec.  1.  General  Management. — They  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
general  management  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and,  in  case  of  super- 
vising principals,  for  the  work  of  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  other  teachers  shall  follow  their  di- 
rections and  co-operate  with  them,  not  only  during  school  hours,  but 
during  the  time  the  pupils  are  on  the  school  grounds,  before  and  after 
school,  and  during  recess,  provided  that  no  Principal  shall  give  any  di- 
rections that  conflict  with  the  rules  of  the  Board  or  with  written  direc- 
tions given  by  the  Superintendent,  Assistant  Superintendent  or  Super- 
visors. 
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Sec.  2.  Supervision  of  Janitor  Work.— They  shall  see  that  their 
buildings  are  properly  cared  for  and  shall  report  in  writing  any  neglect 
or  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  janitor  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Requests  for  special  janitor  service  on  special  occasions,  such 
as  visiting  days,  exhibitions,  etc.,  shall  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Sec.  3.  Reports.— They  shall  furnish  to  the  Superintendent  the 
monthly  reports  required  of  them  and  the  teachers  under  their  super- 
vision, in  accordance  with  the  blank  forms  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  they  shall  make  such  other  reports  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
classes,  and  the  work  of  individual  teachers  and  pupils  as  may  be  called 
for  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  4.  Non-Residents.— They  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  the  names  of  all  non-resident  pupils,  and  shall  not  admit  to  school 
any  who  do  not  present  a  receipt  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Baard,  stat- 
ing that  the  tuition  for  the  term  has  been  paid. 

A  pupil  shall  be  considered  a  non-resident  if  he  has  a  home  cutside 
of  the  school  district. 

Sec.  5.  Report  Cases  of  Corporal  Punishment. — They  shall  report  in 
writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  all  cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment reported  to  them  by  their  teachers  or  inflicted  by  themselves,  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  they  receive  such  reports  or  inflict  such 
punishment. 


ARTICLE  IX— TEACHERS 

Sec.  1.  Qualifications,  High  School. — Every  new  teacher  in  the  high 
school  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  of  a  university. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications,  Grades. — Every  new  teacher  in  the  grades 
shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  four  years'  high  school  course,  or  its  full  equiv- 
alent, and  shall  have  had  at  least  one  year's  work  in  a  normal  school  or 
its  equivalent. 

All  new  teachers,  except  those  to  be  assigned  to  departmental  work 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades  or  high  school,  shall  furnish  evidence 
of  proficiency  in  music  and  drawing.  The  evidence  required  shall  con- 
sist of  statements  in  writing  of  work  done  in  these  subjects  by  teachers 
under  whom  they  have  studied,  or  evidence  in  writing  that  they  have 
taught  these  subjects  successfully.  If  such  evidence  is  not  fully  satis- 
factory or  cannot  be  supplied,  the  candidate  shall  pass  an  examination 
in  these  subjects. 

The  examination  in  music  shall  consist  of  a  test  of  ability  to  read 
the  music  taught  in  the  grades  and  to  recognize  scale  relation  of  tones. 
This  examination  shall  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervisor 
of  Music,  cr,  in  her  absence,  by  someone  designated  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools. 

The  examination  in  drawing  shall  embrace  the  followMig:  (1)  draw- 
ing from  cast;  (2)  perspective;  (3)  color;  (4)  design;  (5)  elements  of 
mechanical  drawing.  The  examination  shall  be  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  or  in  her  absence,  by  someone  desig- 
nated by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  3.  Certificate. — Every  teacher  shall  have  a  legal  certificate,  in 
force  at  the  time  of  beginning  school  work. 

All  teachers  shall  file  each  year  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
before  the  opening  of  schools  in  September,  or  before  beginning  work 
at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  their  Kane  County  teachers'  certifi- 
cate. Any  teacher  who  fails  to  comply  with  this  rule  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  draw  her  salary  for  the  time  she  teaches  without  a  legal  certifi- 
cate. 
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Sec.  4.  Punctuality. — Teachers  must  be  at  their  school  rooms  and 
open  them  for  reception  of  pupils  fifteen  minutes  before  the  regular 
time  of  opening  of  the  school;  in  stormy  weather  and  extreme  cold  wea- 
they  they  shall  open  the  doors  twenty-five  minutes  before  the  time  of 
commencing  school. 

Sec.  5.  Written  Excuses. — In  all  cases  of  absence  and  tardiness  of 
any  pupil,  teachers  shall  require  of  the  parent  or  guardian  verbal  or 
written  excuses  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  the  school, 
and  shall  require  verbal  or  written  request  in  all  cases  of  dismissal  be- 
fore the  close  of  school.  If  truancy  or  deception  be  suspected,  the 
teacher  must  communicate  with  the  parent  or  guardian  without  delay. 

Sec.  6.  Suspension. — Teachers  are  not  allowed  to  suspend  a  pupil, 
except  in  cases  of  insubordination  or  gross  misbehavior,  when  the  sus- 
pension, with  the  accompanying  circumstances,  shall  be  at  once  report- 
ed, in  writing,  to  the  Superintendent  and  to  the  pupil's  parent  or  guard- 
ian. 

Sec.  7.  Notice  to  Parents. — When  a  pupil  fails  to  maintain  a  stand- 
ard of  80  in  his  classes,  the  teacher  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guardian 
in  every  instance,  without  delay,  of  such  fact,  and  of  the  liability  of  his 
being  sent  into  a  lower  grade. 

Sec.  8.  Advertisements. — No  advertisement  or  notice  shall  be  given, 
read  or  distributed  in  any  school,  or  upon  any  school  premises,  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  9.  Subscriptions. — No  subscription  or  contribution  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  any  of  the  schools,  except  by  the  written  permission  of  the 
Board. 

Sec.  10.  Errands. — No  teacher  shall  send  any  pupil,  during  school 
hours,  on  any  errand  not  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  school. 

Sec.  11.  Discipline. — The  teacher  shall  practice  such  discipline  in 
the  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  firm,  judicious  parent  in 
his  family,  and  they  shall  avoid  corporal  punishment  when  obedience 
and  good  behavior  can  be  secured  by  milder  means.  It  is  strictly  en- 
joined upon  teachers  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  haste,  and  passionate 
or  hard  expressions  in  the  discipline  of  their  pupils.  All  cases  of  cor- 
poral punishment  shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  Principal  at  the 
close  of  the  day  on  which  they  occur,  and  shall  also  be  noted  in  the 
teacher's  register  and  monthly  report. 

Sec.  12.  Irregular  Dismissals. — Except  in  urgent  cases,  teachers 
shall  not  dismiss  their  schools  during  school  hours,  nor  close  them  be- 
fore the  appointed  time,  without  permission  from  the  Superintendent 
given  in  writing  or  in  person. 

Sec.  13.  Pupils  from  Other  Schools. — Teachers  shall  not  receive 
pupils  from  other  schools  in  the  city  without  a  permit  from  the  Superin- 
tendent given  in  writing  or  in  person. 

Sec.  14.  General  Management. — Teachers  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  the  management  and  discipline  of  their  pupils  not  only  during  school 
hours,  but  during  the  time  pupils  are  on  the  school  premises  before  and 
after  school  and  during  recesses;  and  upon  the  dismissal  of  their  schools 
they  shall  see  that  the  pupils  go  immediately  from  the  school  grounds 
on  their  way  home. 

Sec.  15.  Care  of  Schoolroom. — At  the  close  of  school  each  day  teach- 
ers shall  see  that  all  blocks  are  removed  from  the  floor  and  placed  to- 
gether in  a  convenient  part  of  the  room;  that  all  paper,  books,  material 
and  utensils  of  whatever  kind  are  removed  from  the  desks  and  floors, 
and  that  seats  are  turned  up  when  pupils  leave  them. 
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They  shall  see  that  pupils  properly  clean  their  shoes  and  remove 
rubbers  or  overshoes  before  entering  the  schoolroom.  They  shall  re- 
quire pupils  to  leave  rubbers  and  overshoes  in  the  cloak  rooms,  and  in 
no  case  shall  pupils  be  allowed  to  wear  rubbers  and  overshoes  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Sec.  16.  Care  for  Morals. — It  is  particularly  enjoined  upon  all  the 
teachers  to  regard  the  morals  and  social  culture  of  the  pupils  as  not  less 
important  than  their  mental  discipline.  They  must  not  tolerate  in  them 
falsehood,  profanity,  cruelty,  or  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form.  By 
precept  and  example  they  must  endeavor  to  win  them  to  habits  of  social 
refinement  which  forbids  the  use  of  indelicate,  coarse  and  ungrammatical 
language. 

Sec.  17.  Assigned  or  Transferred. — Teachers  may  at  any  time,  be 
assigned  or  transferred  to  such  schools  as  the  Board  may  deem  best. 

Sec.  18.  Visiting. — Visiting  other  schools  by  teachers  shall  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  19.  Meetings. — Teachers  will  be  required  to  attend  all  teach- 
ers' meetings  appointed  by  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  20.  Absences. — Teachers  who  are  absent  from  school  not  more 
than  three  days  in  any  school  year  on  account  of  their  own  illness,  or 
death  or  illness  in  their  immediate  families,  shall  be  paid  full  salaries. 

Teachers  who  are  absent  for  other  causes  than  those  named  above 
shall  forfeit  full  salary  during  such  absence,  each  day  being  taken  as  a 
fractional  part  of  the  whole  number  of  school  days  in  a  school  month. 

Sec.  21.  School  month. — Twenty  days'  teaching  shall  constitute  a 
school  month. 

Sec.  22.  Substitutes. — No  person  shall  be  employed  in  any  school 
as  substitute  for  the  teacher  assigned  to  such  school,  except  by  order  of 
the  Superintendent.  All  substitute  teachers  must  have  a  legal  certifi- 
cate the  same  as  regular  teachers. 

Sec.  23.  The  tenure  of  office  of  Superintendent  and  teachers  shall 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education;  provided,  however,  that 
no  teacher  shall  be  dismissed  except  for  good  cause. 


ARTICLE  X— GRADING  AND   PROMOTION   OF  PUPILS 

Sec.  1.  Regular  Promotions. — Regular  promotions  in  all  schools  shall 
be  made  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  in  June  by  the  teacher  on  the  advice  of  the  Principal 
of  the  school.  Promotions  shall  be  made  upon  the  teacher's  estimate  of 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  as  shown  by  the  markings  on  the  monthly 
report  cards,  provided  that  no  pupil,  however  excellent  the  marks  upon 
the  monthly  report  cards,  shall  be  entitled  to  promotion  unless  in  school 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Sec.  2.  Special  Promotion. — At  any  time  during  the  term  a  pupil 
who  may  be  found  qualified,  may  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade 
in  all  or  in  part  of  his  studies.  Such  promotion  shall  be  made  only  on 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  teacher  and  Principal,  approved  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  3.  Examinations  for  Promotions  in  Certain  Cases. — When  a 
Principal  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  proficiency  of  a  pupil,  or  in  case  a  parent 
or  guardian  is  dissatisfied  with  a  pupil's  non-promotion,  such  pupil's 
proficiency  shall  be  determined  by  an  examination  in  the  study  or  studies 
in  respect  to  which  the  doubt  or  dissatisfaction  exists.  Such  examina- 
tions shall  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  of  the  school, 
and  the  Principal  shall  preserve  a  record  of  such  examination,  such 
record  to  consist  of  the  questions  given,  the  pupil's  work,  and  the  teach- 
er's or  Principal's  marking. 
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Sec.  4.  Transferred  to  Lower  Grade. — Pupils  who  are  found  to  be 
unprepared  for  the  work  of  the  grade  to  which  they  have  been  promoted 
or  assigned  may  be  transferred  to  a  lower  grade  in  all  or  in  part  of  their 
studies  on  the  written  recommendation  of  the  teacher  and  Principal, 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  5.  Advanced  Standing  in  Grade. — Advanced  standing  may  be 
granted  to  any  pupil  in  the  grades  when  such  pupil  has  given  the  teacher 
and  Principal  of  the  school  last  attended  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
has  completed  the  work  below  the  grade  to  which  he  seeks  admission. 

Sec.  6.  Admission  to  High  School. — Admission  to  the  high  school 
shall  be  made  upon  recommendation  of  the  Principal  and  eighth  grade 
teachers  of  the  several  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  Pupils  thus  promoted  must  have  passed,  with  a  sat- 
isfactory standing,  in  the  sfudies  of  the  grades  below  the  high  school. 
Pupils  from  other  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  high  school  on  trial, 
if  they  show  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  high  school. 

Sec.  7.  Advanced  Standing  in  High  School. — Advanced  standing  in 
the  high  school  may  be  secured  only  upon  an  examination  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  questions  for 
such  examination  shall  be  prepared  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  that  subject  and  approved  by  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by 
the  Principal  of  the  high  school,  of  which  committee  the  teacher  in 
charge  shall  be  a  member.  The  papers  submitted  by  the  pupil  in  such 
examination  shall  be  passed  upon  by  said  committee  and  advanced 
standing  granted  by  the  Principal  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  said 
committee. 

Sec.  8.  Record  of  Standing. — Every  teacher  shall  determine  and 
record  at  the  close  of  each  month  the  standing  of  each  of  her  pupils. 
The  markings  shall  be  based  upon  the  pupil's  ability  to  take  up  the  ad- 
vanced work  as  shown  by  his  success  in  his  previous  work. 

Sec.  9.  Marks  Used. — The  markings  employed  shall  be:  E,  excel- 
lent; G,  good;  F,  fair;  P,  poor.  Any  mark  above  P  entitles  the  pupil  to 
promotion  to  the  next  grade. 

Sec.  10.  Reports  of  Parents. — The  markings  of  all  pupils  in  grades 
above  the  first  for  every  month  except  the  month  of  June,  shall  be  regu- 
larly reported  to  their  parents  or  guardians  on  or  before  Wednesday 
following  the  last  Friday  of  each  school  month. 

The  markings  for  the  month  of  June  shall  be  reported  on  the  last 
day  of  the  school  term. 

Sec.  11.  Report  Cards  Property  of  Pupil, — Each  pupil's  monthly  re- 
port card  shall  become  his  property  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  when  he 
leaves  school. 

Sec.  12.  Pupils  from  Other  Schools  in  the  City. — When  a  Principal 
admits  a  pupil  from  another  public  school  in  this  city  he  shall  place  said 
pupil  in  the  grade  indicated  by  the  report  card. 

Sec.  13.  Pupils  from  Other  Schools  Outside  the  City. — Pupils  from 
schools  outside  the  city,  or  from  other  schools  in  the  city,  who  do  not 
present  report  cards,  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Principals  on  trial,  and 
after  a  sufficient  trial  may  be  re-assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  Prin- 
cipals. 

Sec.  14.  Examinations. — All  pupils  in  the  high  school  whose  stand- 
ing falls  below  G,  or  who  have  been  absent  from  more  than  four  recita- 
tions during  the  term,  or  who  have  failed  to  pass  in  work  on  time  as 
required  by  their  teachers,  or  whose  conduct  in  class  has  been  such  as 
to  take  their  attention  from  the  recitation,  shall  pass  an  examination  at 
the  close  of  the  term,  provided  any  pupil  who  has  been  absent  for  good 
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reasons  may  be  allowed  to  take  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the 
month  in  which  the  absence  occurred,  and  if  the  work  in  such  examina- 
tion is  satisfactory,  may  be  excused  from  the  examination  at  the  close 
of  the  term. 

Six  weeks  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last  semester  of  the  school 
year,  the  credits  of  candidates  for  graduation  from  the  high  school  shall 
be  determined,  and  those  who  have  the  required  number  of  credits  for 
graduation,  counting  the  credits  to  be  secured  from  the  work  pursued 
at  the  time  shall  be  notified  that  they  will  receive  recommendation  for 
graduation  if  they  do  creditable  work  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  such 
semester.  During  the  last  six  weeks  of  such  semester,  special  examina- 
tions in  the  high  school  shall  not  be  given. 

Sec.  15.  Pupils  Receiving  Assistance. — Any  pupil  detected  in  using 
improper  aids  in  recitation  or  examination,  such  as  open  books,  reading 
from  written  or  printed  translation,  copying  from  books  or  papers,  pass- 
ing in  work  not  his  own  without  proper  credit  being  given,  or  detected 
in  any  other  form  of  dishonesty,  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  term  in  all  the  work  of  the  term  in  that  study. 

Sec.  16.  Pupils  Giving  Assistance. — Any  pupil  giving  assistance  in 
any  recitation  or  examination  shall  be  held  equally  culpable  with  the  one 
receiving  such  assistance,  and  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
the  same  as  provided  for  in  section  fifteen. 

Sec.  17.  Teacher's  Decision  Final. — The  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
class  shall  decide  who  is  to  take  examinations  under  the  foregoing  rules, 
and  from  his  decision  there  shall  be  no  appeal  by  the  pupil. 


ARTICLE  XI— PUPILS 

Sec.  1.  Weapons, — Any  pupil  carrying  firearms  or  any  deadly  wea- 
pon shall  be  suspended  from  school,  and  the  fact  immediately  reported 
to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  2.  Relinquishing  Studies. — No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  relin- 
quish any  study  which  may  have  been  commenced,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Superintendent,  or  Principal  of  the  high  school  in  case  of  high 
school  pupils,  and  the  written  consent  of  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian. 

Sec.  3.  Vices. — Any  pupil  who  habitually  uses  profane  or  scurrilous 
language,  or  who  makes  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  about  the  school- 
house,  or  on  the  school  premises,  or  whose  example  or  general  conduct 
is  greatly  injurious  to  the  good  of  the  school,  shall  be  reported  to  his 
parents  or  guardian,  and  if  there  is  no  marked  improvement  such  de- 
portment shall  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  suspension  or  expulsion. 

Sec.  4.  Absence  from  Examination. — Any  pupil  absenting  himself 
from  the  examinations,  without  rendering  a  sufficient  excuse  therefor, 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  and  may  at  his  discretion  be 
placed  in  the  next  lower  grade,  there  to  remain  until  he  merits  promotion. 

Sec.  5.  Cleanliness. — Any  pupil  coming  to  school  without  proper  at- 
tention having  been  given  to  cleanliness,  shall  be  sent  home  to  be  prop- 
erly prepared  for  school. 

Sec.  6.  No  pupil  known  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  or  infectious 
disease,  such  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping 
cough,  chlckenpox.  mumps  or  any  generally  admitted  communicable  dis- 
ease, or  coming  from  a  family  where  any  such  disease  prevails,  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  school.  No  pupil  having  been  afflicted  with  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  diseases  or  members  of  families  where  these  dis- 
eases have  prevailed,  shall  be  allowed  to  re-enter  school  until  the  time 
mentioned  after  each  disease  shall  have  elapsed,  such  time  to  date  from 
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the  beginning  of  sickness:  Diphtheria,  3  weeks;  mumps.  3  weeks;  scar- 
let fever,  5  weeks;  whooping  cough,  2  months;  measles,  4  weeks;  small- 
pox, 5  weeks;  chickenpox  (pupil  affected  only)  3  weeks. 

Sec.  7.  Destruction  of  Property. — Any  pupil  who  shall  injure  or  de- 
stroy property  shall  pay  damages  in  full  and  be  liable  to  suspension  or 
expulsion. 

Sec.  8.  Damage  to  School  Property. — Any  pupil  who  shall,  anywhere 
on  or  around  the  premises,  use  or  write  profane  or  unchaste  language, 
or  shall  draw  any  obscene  picture  or  representation,  or  cut,  or  mark,  or 
otherwise  intentionally  deface  any  school  furniture  or  building,  inside 
or  out,  or  any  property  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  school  estate,  shall 
be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  offense,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  the  civil  law. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  provisions  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Illinois: 

"Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  and  wantonly  and  without  cause 
destroys,  defaces,  mars  or  injures  any  schoolhouse  *  *  *  erected  or 
used  for  the  purpose  of  education  *  *  *  or  any  of  the  outbuildings, 
fences,  wells,  appurtenances  of  such  schoolhouse  *  *  *  or  any  fur- 
niture, apparatus  or  other  property  belong  to  or  connected  with  such 
schoolhouse  *  *  *  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $500.00  or  confined 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year." — Chap.  38,  Sec.  248. 


ARTICLE  XII— DUTIES  OF  JANITORS 

Sec.  1.  Each  janitor  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervising 
Engineer  and  shall  devote  himself  to  the  care,  cleaning,  heating  and  ven- 
tilating of  his  school  building  and  appliances,  so  that  the  same  may  be 
ready  for  occupancy  during  the  school  days.  He  shall  open  the  building 
twenty-five  minutes  before  the  opening  of  school,  and  shall  not  be  absent 
at  any  time  during  the  day  until  all  pupils  have  left  the  building  for 
that  day. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  have  all  outside  doors  unlocked  during  the  time  that 
pupils  are  within  his  school  building. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  do  all  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  mopping  the  floors 
at  least  once  in  four  weeks,  cleaning  the  windows,  glass  in  doors,  book- 
cases and  pictures,  as  may  be  necessary;  shall  boil  the  drinking  cups 
once  each  week;  make  needed  repairs  under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
vising Engineer,  such  as  mending  walks,  glazing  windows,  and  generally 
do  all  things  necessary  to  keep  the  property  in  good  order  and  in  cleanly 
condition.  Special  care  shall  be  given  to  keep  the  grounds  in  cleanly 
condition;  rubbish,  bits  of  paper,  or  other  waste  matter  shall  be  removed 
therefrom  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  at  least  daily. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  keep  the  sidewalks  and  other  walks  free  from  snow 
and  ice  and  cleanly  swept. 

Sec.  5.    He  shall  whitewash  the  basement  of  his  school  once  a  year. 

Sec.  6.     He  shall  keep  the  door  mats  clean  and  in  proper  place. 

Sec.  7.  He  shall  clean  all  ink  wells  once  each  month,  at  least,  and 
shall  fill  ink  wells  once  a  week,  or  as  often  as  necessary.  Pupils  and 
boys  who  assist  the  janitor  shall  not  be  allowed  to  fill  ink  wells. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  wipe  all  blackboards,  and  clean  chalk  trays  and 
erasers  once  each  week,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  Water  must  not  be 
used  in  cleaning  blackboards  of  any  kind. 

Sec.  9.  He  shall  brush  the  walls  and  ceilings  as  often  as  necessary, 
and  remove  all  flies  and  cobwebs  clinging  to  the  same. 
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Sec.  10.  He  shall  dust  all  desks,  chairs,  and  other  school  furniture, 
pictures  and  woodwork  of  the  schoolroom. 

Sec.  11.  He  shall  aim  to  keep  the  temperature  in  the  rooms  at  a 
standing  of  70  degrees,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  consult  with  the 
Principal  as  to  the  manner  of  heating.  Pupils  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  heating  apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  He  shall  have  all  rooms  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  shall  see  that  the  building  is  kept  at 
a  suitable  temperature  as  late  in  the  afternoon  as  directed  by  the  Prin- 
cipal. 

Sec.  13.  He  shall  examine  the  temperature  of  each  room  in  his 
building  each  hour  that  schools  are  in  session,  and  shall  regulate  his 
fires  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  several  rooms. 

Sec.  14.  Buildings  shall  be  heated  on  Saturday  or  other  occasions 
on  the  request  of  the  Supervising  Engineer. 

Sec.  15.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  all  damages  done  to  the  build- 
ings, grounds,  fences  or  other  property  contained  in  or  about  the  same, 
occasioned  by  his  neglect.  No  property  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  be  put  to  private  use  or  removed  from  the  building  to  which 
it  has  been  assigned. 

Sec.  16.  Drinking  or  smoking  about  the  school  premises  is  strictly 
forbidden. 

Sec.  17.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  flag  and  raise  the  same  at  all 
times  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  as  the  Principal  may  determine. 

Sec.  iS.  He  shall  sharpen  the  pencils  for  the  teachers  of  the  first 
and  second  grades  when  requested  to  do  so. 

Sec.  19.  He  shall  go  on  school  errands  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Principal  and  at  such  times  as  he  can  leave  his  building  with  safety. 

Sec.  20.  He  shall  secure  blocks  for  the  feet  of  children  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  Principal.  Such  blocks  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Supervising  Engineer. 

Sec.  21.  He  shall  adjust  all  adjustable  seats  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Principal. 

Sec.  22.  He  shall  report  to  the  Principal  any  misdemeanors  of  pupils 
in  or  about  the  basement  or  school  grounds. 

Sec.  23.  He  shall  report  in  writing  any  neglect  or  delinquency  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  in  complying  with  Sec.  15,  Article  IX,  entitled 
"Care  of  School  Room,"  to  the  Supervising  Engineer. 

ARTICLE  XIII— DUTIES  OF  TRUANT  OFFICER 

Sec.  1.  Enforce  School  Laws. — The  Truant  Officer  shall  see  that  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  relating  to  school  attendance  are  properly 
enforced.    (See  Illinois  School  Law,  pp.  96  and  97.) 

Sec.  2.  Reports  to  Principals. — In  addition  to  complying  with  tha 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  relating  to  school  attendance,  he  shall  in- 
vestigate all  cases  of  truancy  reported  to  him  and  shall  report  the  result 
of  his  investigations  to  the  Principal  of  the  school  to  which  truants 
belong.  Such  report  to  the  Principal  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
opening  of  school  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  same  is  report- 
ed to  him. 

Sec.  3.  Report  to  Board. — He  shall  report  to  the  Board  of  Education 
each  month  the  cases  of  truancy  investigated  and  the  manner  in  which 
each  case  was  disposed  of. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CITY  OF  ELGIN. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
1912-1913. 

EDWARD  H.  ABBOTT,  M.  D.,  President. 


Residence,  24  So.  Liberty  St  C.  Tel.  140 

Business,  25  Sherwin  Bldg  C.  Tel.  139 

W.  E.  EVANS. 

Residence,  329  Villa  St  C.  Tel.  1297-W 

FRANK  E.  SHOPEN. 

Residence,  115  Hill  Ave  C.  Tel.  1353-L 

Office,  Home  Bank  Block   C.  Tel.  68 

P.  H.  MCDONALD. 

Residence,  174  Worth  Ave  C.  Tel.  2216- Y-5 

Business,  38  Grove  Ave  C.  Tel.  206 

JOHN  E.  JOHNSON. 

Residence,  920  Prospect  St  C.  Tel.  1409-W 

Business,  Illinois  Watch  Case  Co  C.  Tel.  230 

R.  E.  ARNOLD. 

Residence,  224  No.  Commonwealth  Ave  C.  Tel.  523-L 

Business,  24  So.  State  St  C.  Tel.  486 

C.  F.  WM.  SCHULTZ. 

Residence,  11  Rugby  Place   C.  Tel.  1191-R 

Business,  159  Chicago  St  C.  Tel.  216 

J.  M.  FLETCHER. 
Residence,  753  Highland  Ave  C.  Tel.  685-L 

M.  M.  CLOUDMAN. 

Residence,  552  Chicago  St  C.  Tel.  558-J 

Office,  166  Chicago  St  C.  Tel.  194 

HENRY  A.  RICE. 

Residence,  838  Douglas  Ave  C.  Tel.  1431-W 

Office,  Carpentersville   C.  Tel.  Dundee  16 

J.  H.  HANCHETT. 
Residence,  518  Raymond  St  C.  Tel.  2283-Y-3 

WILLIAM  H.  ABELMANN. 

Residence,  118  Villa  St  C.  Tel.  1269-W 

Office,  Home  Bank  Block  '  C.  Tel.  33 

H.  D.  BARNES. 

Residence,  225  Hamilton  Ave  C.  Tel.  1162-L 

Office,  Elgin  Packing  Co  C.  Tel.  75 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

1912-1913. 

Teachers — Arnold,  Shopen,  Evans,  Schultz. 

Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books — Rice,  Arnold,  Abelmann,  Johnson. 

Supplies — Hanchett,  McDonald,  Johnson,  Barnes. 

Auditing — McDonald,  Hanchett,  Abelmann. 

Finance — Schultz,  Shopen,  Cloudman,  Fletcher. 

Complaints — Abelmann,  Barnes,  Schultz. 

Judiciary — Shopen,  Fletcher,  Barnes. 

Buildings  and  Grounds — ^Cloudman,  Evans,  McDonald,  Rice,  Fletcher. 
Health — Evans,  Johnson,  Hanchett. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 
1913-1914. 

EDWARD  H.  ABBOTT,  M.  D.,  President. 

Residence,  24  So.  Liberty  St  C.  Tel.  140 

Business,  25  Sherwin  Bldg  ;  C.  Tel.  139 

W.  E.  EVANS. 

Residence,  329  Villa  St   C.  Tel.  1297-W, 

FRANK  E.  SHOPEN. 

Residence,  115  Hill  Ave  C.  Tel,  1616 

Office,  Home  Bank  Block   C.  Tel.  68 


F.  H.  McDonald. 

Residence,  174  Worth  Ave  

Business,  38  Grove  Ave  

JOHN  E.  JOHNSON. 

Residence,  920  Prospect  St  

Business,  Illinois  Watch  Case  Co  


R.  E.  ARNOLD. 

Residence,  224  N.  Commonwealth  Ave  C.  Tel.  523-L 

Business,  24  So.  State  St  C.  Tel.  486 

P.  C.  TYRRELL. 

Office,  209'  Chicago  St   C.  Tel.  1099-R 

J.  M.  FLETCHER. 

Residence,  753  Highland  Ave  C.  Tel.  685-L 

M.  M.  CLOUDMAN. 

Residence,  552  Chicago  St   C.  Tel.  558-J 

Office,  166  Chicago  St  '   C.   Tel.  194 

HENRY  A.  RICE. 

Residence,  838  Douglas  Ave  C.  Tel.  1431-W 

Office,  Carpentersville   C.  Tel.  Dundee  16 

J.  H.  HANCHETT. 
Residence,  518  Raymond  St  C.  Tel.  2283-Y-3 

WILLIAM  H.  ABELMANN. 

Residence,  118  Villa  St  C.  Tel.  1269-W 

Office,  Home  Bank  Block   '  C.  Tel.  122 

H.  D.  BARNES. 

Residence,  225  Hamilton  Ave  C.  Tel.  1162-L 

Office,  Elgin  Packing  Co  C.  Tel.  75 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

1913-1914. 

Teachers — Arnold,  Shopen,  Evans,  Barnes. 

Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books — Rice,  Arnold,  Abelmann,  Johnson. 

Supplies — Hanchett,  McDonald,  Abelmann,  Johnson. 

Auditing— McDonald,  Hanchett,  Tyrrell. 

Finance — Fletcher,  Shopen,  Cloudman,  Tyrrell. 

Complaints — Abelmann,  Barnes,  Hanchett. 

Judiciary — Shopen,  Fletcher,  Tyrrell. 

Buildings  and  Grounds — Cloudman,  Evans,  McDonald,  Rice,  Fletcher. 
Health — Evans,  Johnson,  Barnes. 


C.  Tel.  2216-Y-5 
.  ....C.  Tel.  206 

.C.  Tel.  1409-W 
  C.  Tel.  230 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CITY  OF  ELGIN. 


TEACHERS  1912-1913. 


SUPERINTENDENT. 

Robert  I.  White,  A.  M.,  Superintendent.    Office,  High  School,  Tel.  1586. 
Residence,  641  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  655-R. 


SUPERVISORS   AND  SPECIAL  TEACHERS. 

Jennie  E.  Tazewell,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Department 

315  Washington  St.,  Tel.  951-L. 
L.  Louise  Bear,  Supervisor  of  Music.    379  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  855-L. 
Daniel  Green,  Supervisor  of  Manual  Training.    120  Tennyson  Court. 

Tel.  1150-R. 

Mrs.  B.  Wilkins  Cowlin,Reading  and  Public  Speaking.    472  Division  St. 
Tel.  502-R. 

Alice  Pratt,  Supervisor  of  Drawing.  266  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  1512. 
Claudia  Abell,  Supervisor  of  Drawing.  527  Laurel  St.,  Tel.  1203. 
Anna  M.  Burita,  Head  of  Domestic  Science  Department. 

114  Crighton  Ave.,  Tel.  685-R. 
Janette  Wetzel,  Domestic  Science.    380  Alexander  Ave.,  Tel.  1411-W. 
Paul  D.  Hance,  Manual  Training.    202  Perry  St.,  Tel.  835-L. 
Frank  Scott  Elrick,  Manual  Training.    Laurel  St. 
James  Cook,  Manual  Training.    38  N.  Gifford  St. 
Bernice  Wright,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education,    62  Walnut  Ave. 

Tel.  1126-J. 

George  Mather,  Physical  Education.    Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tel.  97. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

W.  L.  Goble,  B.  S.,  Principal.    Office  in  High  School. 

Residence,  137  N.  Channing  St.,  Tel.  1395-R. 
Evangeline  Rankin,  Ph.  B.,  Ancient  History  and  English. 

104  S.  State  St.,  Tel.  1124-W. 
I.  H.  Oakes,  Physiology.    257  N.  Gifford  St.,  Tel.  1218-R. 
Adah  A.  Pratt,  A.  B.,  Algebra  and  Geometry.    266  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  1512. 
Anna  M.  Burita,  Head  of  Domestic  Science  Department. 

114  Crighton  Ave.,  Tel.  685-R. 
Roxana  Goble,  A.  M.,  Head  of  Latin  Department.    359  Park  St. 

Tel.  1361-L. 

Emmie  U.  Ellis,  Head  of  English  Department.    The  Everett,  Tel.  1265-J. 
T.  A.  Larsen,  A.  B.,  Head  of  Mathematics  Department.    409  Division  St. 
Tel.  807-W. 

Henriette  Pagelsen,  B.  S.,  German.    24  Warwick  PI.,  Tel.  1255-R. 
Bessie  Bement,  A.  B.,  English.    366  North  St.,  Tel.  1360-J. 
Nellie  E.  Rickert,  B.  L.,  Algebra.    274  Grove  Ave.,  Tel.  711-J. 
Beatrice  Wilkins  Cowlin,  Public  Speaking.    472  Division  St.,  Tel.  502-R. 
Effie  M.  Tull,  A.  M.,  English.    359  Park  St.,  Tel.  1361-L. 
Gertrude  Phillips,  A.  B.,  English.    252  S.  State  St.,  Tel.  965-W. 
Georgia  Hubbard,  A.  B.,  Latin  and  German.    314  Raymond  St.,  Tel.  759-W. 
H.  L.  Geesling,  A.  B.,  Chemistry.    395  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  2100-Y-2.  ' 
Daniel  Green,  Manual  Training.    120  Tennyson  Court,  Tel.  1150-R. 
Villa  B.  Smith,  B.  S.,  Biological  Science.    644  E.  View  St.,  Tel.  2231-Y-5. 
Jessie  I.  Solomon,  Ph.  B.,  Algebra  and  Geometry.    320  Chicago  St. 
Tel.  968-R. 
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E.  J.  Price,  Jr.,  Ph.  B.,  Head  of  History  Department.    496  Laurel  St. 
Tel.  790-R. 

Alice  Pratt,  Drawing.    266  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  1512. 

Ida  M.  Haskins,  A.  B.,  Physical  Education  and  Physiology.  .  The  Columbia. 
Janette  Wetzel,  Domestic  Science.    380  Alexander  Ave.,  Tel.  1411-W. 
E.  J.  Evans,  B.  S.,  Physics.    120  Tennyson  Court,  Tel.  1150-R. 
J.  F.  Cook,  B.  S.,  Manual  Training.    38  N.  Gifford  St. 

G.  L.  Schaller,  A.  B.,  History.    130  Tennyson  Court,  Tel.  1150-J. 
Nellie  E.  Purkiss,  Ph.  B.,  English  and  German.    112  Tennyson  Court. 
Ethel  L.  Farrell,  B  .S.,  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Bookkeeping. 

258  Jefferson  Ave. 
George  Mather,  Physical  Education.    Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Tel.  97. 
Gale  H.  Fischer,  Ph.  B.,  Stenography.    395  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  2100-Y-2. 

H.  H.  Lenhart,  A.  B.,  Head  of  Commercial  Department. 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  Hill  and  Columbia  Avenues. 

T.  W.  O'Connor,  Principal.    177  S.  State  SL,  Tel.  1221-J. 

Gertrude  B.  McCarthy,  Grades  8A,  8B.    267  Douglas  Ave.,  Tel.  518-R. 

Nellie  L.  Eno,  Grades  7A,  7B.    726  Dundee  Ave.,  Tel.  2103-Y-3. 

Amanda  Rippberger,  Grades  6A,  6B.    252  Jefferson  Ave.,  Tel.  6105. 

Grace  M.  Keating,  Grades  5A,  5B.    397  Fulton  St.,  Tel.  1271-R. 

May  W.  Rogers,  Grades  4A,  4B.    717  Villa  St.,  Tel.  905-W. 

Bess  Fedou,  Grades  3A,  3B.    158  Harding  St.,  Tel.  1096-L. 

Maude  Barnes,  Grades  2A,  2B.    21  Hill  Ave.,  Tel.  1493-L. 

Mignon  Whisler,  Grades  lA,  IB.    114  N.  Gifford  St.,  Tel.  1210-J. 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  Geneva  and  DuPage  Streets. 

Mabel  H.  Price,  Principal.    329  Villa  St.,  Tel.  1297-W. 
Vera  E.  Long,  Grades  8A,  8B.    256  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  2101-Y-l. 

Ruth  Campbell,  Grades  7A,  7B.    624  Prospect  St.,  Tel.  1350-L. 
Ethelyn  Mitchell,  "Grades  6A,  6B.    176  Oak  St.,  Tel.  865-L. 

Rosella  Woodruff,  Grades  5A,  5B.    2  So.  Jackson  SL,  Tel.  647-L. 
May  Ekvall,  Grades  4A,  4B.    272  Commonwealth  Ave.,  I.  S.  Phone  739. 

Ruth  Dalrymple,  Grades  3A,  3B.    118  Porter  St.,  Tel.  1262-L. 
Emma  Jensen^  Grades  2A,  2B.    18  Warwick  PI.,  Tel.  2234-Y-2. 
.  Mary  Pierce,  Grades  lA,  IB.    421  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  757-W. 


•    GARFIELD  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  St.  Charles  and  May  Streets. 

Lillian  M.  Larsen,  Principal.    464  Arlington  Ave.,  Tel.  962-R. 
Mabel  Olsen,  Grades  8A,  8B.    315  Griswold  St,  Tel.  1399-R. 
Mabel  Ward,  Grades  7  and  6.    715  St.  Charles  St.,  Tel.  991-W. 
Maud  E.  Tuthill,  Grades  6  and  7.    141  N.  Porter  St.,  Tel.  557-W. 
Alice  M.  Midgley,  Grades  5A,  5B.    309  Standish  St.,  Tel.  965-J. 
Lillian  A.  Kocher,  Grades  4A,  4B.    308  Healy  Ave.,  Tel.  516-L. 
Mary  E,  Morton,  Grades  3A,  3B.    602  Raymond  St.,  Tel.  1025-W. 
Ethel  L.  Ferries,  Grades  2A,  2B.    226  Villa  St.,  Tel.  1279-M-3. 
Minnie  Kemler,  Grades  lA,  IB.    703  Raymond  St.,  Tel.  776-W. 
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PUBLIC  SCHpOLS,  CITY  OF  ELGIN. 


GRANT  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  Mill  and  N.  Jackson  Streets. 

Bess  Stone,  Principal.    712  Highland  Ave.,  Tel.  710-W. 
Nellie  Dwyer,  Grades  8A,  8B.    711  Linden  Ave.,  Tel.  549  R, 
Alice  Heslin,  Grades  7A,  7B.    459  South  St.,  Tel.  2161-Y-4. 
Elma  Engelbrecht,  Grades  6A,  6B.    339  Perry  St.,  Tel.  799-L. 
Mabel  J.  Burdick,  G'rades  5A,  5B.    25  So.  Channing  St.,  Tel.  1254-L. 
Elsio  Wetzel,  Grades  4A,  4B.    431  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  676-J. 
Agnis  S.  Jencks,  Grades  3A,  3B.    409  Douglas  Ave.,  Tel.  1425-J. 
Alice  Richardson,  Grades  2A,  2B.    750  Highland  Ave.,  Tel.  675-J. 
Dorothea  Kohn,  Grades  lA,  IB.    389  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  1525. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  National  and  St.  Charles  Streets. 

Hattie  N.  Griffin,  Principal.    127  N.  Gifford  St. 
Edith  E.  Heuman,  Grade  8.    155  So.  Channing  St.,  Tel.  1289-J. 
lone  Long,  Grade  8.    439  Division  St.,  Tel.  1225-R. 
Rose  Engdahl,  Grade  7.    162  Seneca  St.,  Tel.  1370-L. 
Florence  Henry,  Grades  6  and  7.    364  Center  St. 
Elizabeth  Tennant,  Grades  5  and  6.    270  Morgan  St.,  Tel.  2122-Y-l. 
Leah  K.  Briggs,  Grades  5  and  6.    427  So.  Liberty  St.,  Tel.  2207-Y-5. 
Mabel  B.  Cook,  Grade  4.    217  Lawrence  Ave.,  Tel.  824-J. 
Mayme  Rorig,  Grade  3.    618  Douglas  Ave.,  Tel.  1466-W. 
Mary  I.  Kelly,  Grade  2.    484  Laurel  St.,  Tel.  1290-J. 
Emma  M.  Sheppard,  Grade  1.    428  St.  Charles  St.,  Tel.  2210- Y-5. 


GEO.  P.  LORD  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  Locust  and  Elm  Streets. 

Mary  C.  Bateman,  Principal.    463  Villa  St.,  Tel.  1098-J. 
Margot  Greenhill,  Grades  8A,  8B.    468  Hendee  St.,  Tel.  686-R. 
Catherine  M.  Ferron,  Grades  7A,  7B.    263  Moseley  St.,  Tel.  1169-L. 
Dorothy  R.  Goodrow,  Grades  6A,  6B.    408  Spring  St.,  Tel.  1424-R. 
Gertrude  E.  Rorig,  Grades  5A,  5B.    618  Doiiglas  Ave.,  Tel.  1466-W. 
Eva  J.  McCornack,  Grades  4A,  4B.    521  Prospect  St.,  Tel.  1339-R. 
Wilerdean  Gillilan,  Grades  3A,  3B.    851  Prospect  St.,  Tel.  1413-R. 
Mary  E.  Volstorff,  Grades  2A,  2B.    211  Orchard  St.,  Tel.  597-L. 
Mildred  M.  Garrison,  Grades  lA,  IB.    52  N.  Channing  St.,  Tel.  2100-Y-L 


Mckinley  school. 

Cor.  Prospect  and  Lovell  Streets. 

Margarette  B.  Campbell,  Principal.    53  N.  Geneva  St.,  Tel.  693-W. 
Hazel  Vandervere,  Grades  6A,  7B.    105  Hill  St.,  Tel.  1353-J. 
Beryl  Skinner,  Grades  5A,  6B.    207  Hill  St.,  Tel.  800-R. 
Marion  Roberts,  Grades  4A,  5B.    611  Villa  St.,  Tel.  1472-J. 
Agnes  Powers,  Grades  4A,  4B.    514  Division  St.,  Tel.  808-W. 
Alice  Eakin,  Grades  3A,  3B.    126  N.  Channing  St., 
Helen  Higinbotham,  Grades  2A,  2B.    712  Brook  St.,  Tel.  2279-Y-l. 
Maude  G.  Hanchett,  Grades  lA,  IB.    110  Ann  St. 


A.  H.  LOWRIE  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  Oak  and  Billings  Streets. 

Mary  M.  Donoghue,  Principal.    133  N.  Porter  Ave.,  Tel.  789-W. 
Nellie  G.  Kelley,  Grades  8A,  8B,  7A.    775  South  St.,  Tel.  616-R. 
Martha  K.  Aulie,  Grades  8B,  7A,  7B.    371  Orange  St.,  Tel.  1078-W. 
Florence  Samuelson,  Grades  7B,  6A,  6B.    470  Ashland  Ave.,  Tel.  619-W. 
Kathryn  E.  Vernon,  Grades  5A,  5B.    540  Locust  St.,  Tel.  687-L. 
Edith  M.  Samuelson,  Grades  4A,  4B.    470  Ashland  Ave.,  Tel.  619-W. 
Harriet  M.  Richmond,  Grades  3A,  3B.    129  E.  4th  St.,  St.  Charles,  111. 
Helene  M.  Fedou,  Grades  2A,  2B.    158  Harding  St.,  Tel.  1096-L. 
Edith  M.  Phillips,  Grades  lA,  IB.    252  So.  State  St.,  Tel.  965-W. 
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SHERIDAN  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  Hill  Avenue  and  Ann  Street. 

Mary  E.  Long,  Principal.    256  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  2101-Y-l. 

Nellie  S.  Doney,  Grades  8A,  8B.    10  So.  Geneva  St.,  Tel.  2100-Y-4. 

Mame  Kasser,  Grades  7A,  7B..    24  Rugby  PI.,  Tel.  1192-W. 

Eleanor  H.  Johnson,  Grades  6A,  6B.    527  Columbia  Ave.,  Tel.  1451-J. 

Norma  H.  Chapman,  Grades  5A,  5B.    608  Bluff  City  Blvd.,  Tel.  1198-R. 

Clarabelle  Sharp,  Grades  4A,  4B.    319  Villa  St.,  Tel.  1294-L. 

Kathryn  Tobin,  Grades  3A,  3B.    657  Barrett  PI.,  Tel.  516-M-4. 

Effie  Lundgren,  Grades  2A,  2B.    114  N.  Channing  St.,  Tel.  1395-R. 

Emily  Bodenschatz,  Grades  lA,  IB.    319  Brook  St.,  Tel.  1473-R. 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  W.  Chicago  Street  and  Wilcox  Avenue. 

Myrtle  E.  Huff,  Principal.    18  Warwick  PI.,  Tel.  2234-Y-2. 

Hazel  Petteys,  Grades  8A,  8B.    873  Larkin  Ave.,. Tel.  592-L. 

Margaret  Newman,  Grades  7 A,  7B.    120  N.  Jackson  St.,  Tel.  623-R. 

Randa  Stene,  Grades  6A,  6B.    228  Elm  St. 

Mary  L.  Smith,  Grades  5A,  5B.    920  Larkin  Ave.,  Tel.  663-J. 

M.  Edna  Gage,  Grades  4A,  4B.    839  Washburn  St.,  Tel.  1234-L. 

Flossie  McBride,  Grades  3A,  3B.    520  W.  Chicago  St.,  Tel.  1134-J. 

Grace  E.  Baker,  Grades  2A,  2B.    Carcentersville,  111. 

Lois  O'Connor,  Grades  lA,  IB.    771  South  St.,  Tel.  1211-J. 


ABBY  C.  WING  SCHOOL. 
Cor.  Center  and  Kimball  Streets. 

Matie  H.  Walls,  Principal.    396  DuPage  St.,  Tel.  1249-W. 
Launa  Thompson,  Grade  8.    249  Dundee  Ave.,  Tel.  1355-R. 
Amelia  C.  Chelseth,  Grade  8.    520  River  St.,  Tel.  952-J. 
Laura  Kimball,  Grades  7  and  8.    850  Douglas  Ave.,  Tel.  1429-W. 
Mary  E.  Dexter,  Grade  7.    619  Sherman  Ave.,  Tel.  866-W. 
Clara  A.  Paeper,  Grades  6  and  7.    229  Prairie  St. 
Lucy  A.  Pease,  Grade  6.    317  Chicago  St. 
Beryl  Plant,  Grades  5  and  6.    421  Spring  St.,  Tel.  1356-L. 
Marcella  Gannon,  Grades  4  and  5.    331  Lawrence  Ave. 
Hazel  A.  McClain,  Grade  4.    736  Cedar  Ave.,  Tel.  503-R. 
Teresa  Pendergast,  Grade  3.    310  Franklin  St.,  Tel.  1378-W. 
Helen  A.  King,  Grades  2  and  3.    270  N.  College  St.,  Tel.  346-J. 
Sarah  J.  Belknap,  Grades  1  and  2.    12  Hill  Ave.,  Tel.  n04-R. 
Margaret  Eakin,  Grade  1.    126  N.  Channing  St 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CITY  OF  ELGIN.  II 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS. 


SUPERVISING. 

William  J.  Jarrett,   Supervising  Engineer  of  Buildings,   Grounds  and 
Janitors. 


JANITORS. 

Scott  Weidner  High  School 

William  Frank   -  High  School 

Oswald  Berner   High  School 

H.  C.  Overman  High  School 

C  Gregor  Cyrl    Manual  Training,  High  School 

Charles  Fredrickson    Franklin  School 

Charles  Henning   Abby  C.  Wing  School 

George  Price  McKinley  School 

F.  J.  Meiser,  Columbia  School 

N.  A.  Anderson  Sheridan  School 

George  Hockel  Lincoln  School 

H.  C.  Raymond   Oak  Street  School 

Charles  Hines   Washington  School 

Charles  Gansen   George  P.  Lord  School 

Hugo  Osberg  Grant  School 

F.  A.  McEwan   Garfield  School 


LOCATION  OF  BUILDINGS. 

High  School   DuPage  and  Chapel 

Bent  Street  School   Bent  and  St.  Charles 

Brook  Street  School   Brook  and  Cherry 

Columbia  School   Hill,  Columbia  and  Lincoln 

Franklin  School   DuPage  and  Geneva 

Sheridan  School  (Hill  Avenue)   Hill,  Ann  and  Porter 

Abby  C.  Wing  School   Kimball  and  Center 

George  P.  Lord  School   Locust,  Perry,  Elm  and  Crosby 

Garfield  School   May,  Grace  and  St.  Charles 

Grant  School   Mill,  Lawrence  and  Jackson 

Lincoln  School   National,  St  Charles,  Villa  and  Channing 

A.  H.  Lowrie  School    Oak,  Billings  and  Griswold 

William  McKinley  School   Prospect  and  Lovell 

Washington  School    West  Chicago,  Van,  Mallory  and  Wilcox 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY. 


Receipts  and  expenditures  of  Union  School  District  No.  46,  Elgin, 
Kane  County,  Illinois,  for  the  year  commencing  July  1,  1912,  and  ending 
June  30,  1913. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1912   $  1,397.00 

Received  from  Taxes  of  year  1911    24,973.16 

Received  from  Taxes  of  year  1912   164,968.45 

Received  from  Distributable  Fund    5,883.20 

Received  from  Taxes  Cook  County    894.53 

Received  from  Tuition  of  Non  Resident  Pupils   1,187.28 

Received  from  Material  used  by  students  in  Manual  Training,  151.92 
Received  from  Miscellaneous  sources    240.36 


Total  receipts  aside  from  Temporary  Loans   $198,695.90 

Received  from  Temporary  Loans    99,000.00 


Total  receipts   $297,695.90 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

General  Control — 

Superintendents   $  4,340.00 

School  Board  and  Business  Offices    928.00 

Compulsory  Attendance    240.00       $  5,508.00 

Instruction — ■ 

Supervisors  and  Principals    20,407.73 

Teachers   80,903.35 

Text  Books,  Stationery,  Supplies,  etc   8,946.11  110,257.19 

Operating  School  Plant  and  Janitors — 

Janitors    12,063.17 

Fuel,   Light,   Water,   Power,  "  Janitors'  Supplies, 

etc                                                                     9,203.47  21,266.64 

Maintenance  of  Plant    17,957.78 

New  Equipment  and  Buildings   2,798.79 

District  Bonds  Maturing  paid    30,000.00 

Interest  on  Bonds   ,  TT   6,775.00 

Interest  on  Temporary  Loan    1,342.81 

Balance  on  hand  June  30,  1913    2,789.69 

Total  disbursements  aside  from  the  payment  of  Tempor- 
ary Loans  $198,695.90 

Temporary  Loans  paid   99,000.00 

Total  disbursements  $297,695.90 


F.  B.  PERKINS,  Secretary. 
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VALUE  OF 

SCHOOL 

PROPERTY. 

.  * 

Buildings 

Lots 

Furniture 

Total 

 $ 

$  1,800 

$ 

$  1,800 

1,800 

500 

2,800 

3,600 

1,200 

30,800 

9,500 

1,600 

34,100 

High   

300,000 

1  9  000 

8  000 

320,000 

4  000 

1  700 

31,600 

OA  AAA 

4^000 

1,500 

35,500 

24,000 

4,000 

1,500 

29,500 

Garfield   

,  .  .  .     17,500  . 

3,500 

1,500 

22,500 

16,200 

3,000 

1,500 

20,700 

OA    O  A  A 

3,000 

1,500 

34,700 

,  .  ,  17,500 

3,000 

1,200 

21,700 

20,500 

4,500 

1,100 

26,100 

William  McKinley   

18,200 

4,000 

1,600 

23,800 

Clark  Street  (lot)   

1,000 

1,000 

Building  lots  and  furniture  . 

$626,600 

5,000 

School  Library   

5,000 

Total   

.$636,600 

STATEMENT  OF  BONDS  ISSUED. 


May.  15,  1905,  $15,000.00,  4  per  cent  Annually   May  15,  1914 

May  15,  1905,    15,000.00,  4  per  cent  Annually   May  15,  1915 

July    1,  1909,    15,000.00,  4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   ...July    1,  1916- 

July    1,  1909,    15,000-00,  4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1917 

July    1,  1909,    15,000.00,  4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1918 

July    1,  1910,    15,000.00,  4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1919 

July    1,  1910,    15,000.00,  4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1920 

July    1,  1910,    15,000.00,  4  per  cent  Semi-AnnualLy   July    1,  1921 

July    1,  1910,    15,000.00,  4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   July    1,  1922 

July    1,  1910,    10,000.00,  4  per  cent  Semi-Annually   ..July    1,  1923 


Total  ...$145,000.00 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS 

To  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  you  my  annual  report 
for  the  school  year  1912-1913.  An  earnest  attempt  has  been  made  to  adapt 
school  methods  and  courses  to  the  capacities  and  needs  of  the  pupils 
of  the  city.  There  has  also  been  an  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ing force  to  teach  and  to  live  with  the  pupils  in  the  schools  not  as 
classes  and  groups  but  as  individuals. 


EFFICIENCY    IN  TEACHING. 

Scholarship,  professional  interest  and  a  knowledge  of  pupils  are 
essential  to  efficient  teaching.  The  great  demand  today  in  all  lines 
of  work  is  scholarship.  We  find  this  demand  in  law,  in  medicine,  in 
engineering  work  and  in  commercial  life.  So  too,  in  teaching,  the  highest 
efficiency  cannot  be  reached  without  a  high  degree  of  scholarship-  In 
order  to  teach  well  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  draw  information  from 
many  sources.  To  attain  success  teachers  must  have  a  professional 
attitude  toward  their  work.  There  must  be  a  longing  to  serve  well,  to 
teach  for  the  future,  to  know  better  methods  and  to  seek  for  improve- 
nent.  The  teacher  must  know  her  pupils.  Otherwise  proper  methods 
cannot  be  used  and  success  attained.  To  secure  good  results  pupils 
should  not  be  dealt  with  as  classes  and  groups  but  as  individuals,  for 
only  in  this  way  can  the  teacher  know  the  capacities  and  the  needs  of 
the  pupils  in  her  care.  The  requirements  of  the  Board  that  teachers 
seeking  positions  have  certain  attainments  in  scholarship  and  profes- 
sional training  will  do  much  to  maintain,  efficient  teaching. 


WHAT  THE  SCHOOL.  MUST  DO. 

To  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  school  must  develop  character, 
train  for  occupation  and  for  citizenship.  Every  one  of  these  three  aims 
the  school  must  continually  keep  in  mind,  because  high  character,  the 
ability  to  produce  and  high  mindedness  in  civic  affairs  are  essential 
to  the  community,  to  the  state  and  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
dividual. One  cannot  imagine  any  degree  of  success  coming  to  any 
individual  who  lacks  one  of  these  qualities. 

Our  schools  do  develop  high  character.  If  the  men  and  the  women 
placed  in  the  schools  as  teachers  are  God-fearing  men  and  women  of 
high  character,  then  the  schools  cannot  fail  to  develop  character.  School 
associations,  discipline  and  management  and  the  mastery  of  tasks  are 
such  as  to  develop  the  strongest  characters. 

Every  useful  citizen  must  be  able  to  work.  He  must  support  him- 
self and  family.  And  the  schools  are  succeeding  in  a  great  work  when 
they  make  it  possible  for  the  young  individual  to  master  an  occupation. 
School  courses  are  well  arranged  when  those  who  are  to  go  on  to  other 
schools  receive  proper  preparation  for  such  work  and  when  those  who 
are  to  complete  their  school  work  with  the  local  institution  receive  a 
training  which  will  enable  them  to  render  good  service  in  some  field 
of  work  and  to  receive  a  proper  compensation. 

With  all  this,  the  community,  state  and  nation  need  the  support 
of  all  citizens  and  the  pupils  in  our  schools  can  learn  no  greater  lesson 
than  that  the  welfare  of  a  people  depends  upon  the  character  of  each  in- 
dividual and  upon  the  service  rendered  by  the  individual.  An  individual 
with  strong  character,  able  to  take  his  place  as  a  producer  and  alive 
to  his  duties  and  responsibilities  as  a  citizen  of  our  community  and  of 
our  nation  is  a  worthy  product  of  our  school  system. 
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WHY  THE  SCHOOL  EXISTS. 

The  school  is  an  institution  for.  the  development  of  boys  and  girls 
and  this  is  the  only  reason  for  its  existence.  The  school  system  is  of 
no  value  whatever  if  it  does  not  do  this  work,  and  it  is  failing  in  its 
function  if  this  work  is  not  properly  done.  We  must  not  possess  such 
a  desire  to  have  the  institution  as  a  machine  run  so  smoothly  that  there 
is  more  of  an  interest  taken  in  the  machine  than  that  for  which  the 
machine  exists— boys  and  girls. 

Pupils  must  be  placed  in  proper  grades  where  they  will  receive  the 
best  training  without  regard  to  what  this  does  to  the  machine.  .  For  the 
sake  of  having  a  well  developed  machine,  boys  and  girls  must  not  be 
kept  in  grades  year  after  year  until  certain  percentages  are  reached 
so  that  the  average  standing  of  grades  and  classes  may  be  high,  nor  so 
that  the  reputation  of  the  school  may  be  maintained.  The  reputation 
of  the  school  depends  upon  the  valuable  training  it  gives  to  the  pupils 
enrolled.  The  school  must  therefore  strive  to  do  anything  and  every- 
thing in  its  power  to  make  of  the  young  people  good  citizens. 

A  school  must  not  be  so  good,  demanding  so  much  of  the  pupils, 
that  it  wears  them  out.  Pupils  of  high  school  and  upper  grammar  grades 
must  develop  physically  as  well  as  mentally  if  there  is  to  be  the  proper 
moral  development,  and  if  the  best  interests  of  the  young  people  are 
to  be  served.  Our  schools  are  important  places  not  alone  because. from 
the  schools  shall  come  young  men  and  young  women  to  go  into  factory 
life  and  commercial  life,  but  because  they  are  to  be  voters  and  citizens. 
The  schools  are  sacred  not  alone  because  we  find  in  them  boys  and  girls 
vho  in  after  years  are  to  fill  the  colleges  and  technical  schools,  but 
because  these  future  men  and  women  are  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  state  and  because  thg  community  life  is  to  depend  upon  their 
intellectuality  and  morality.  Let  us  •  include  in  .our  motto  of  "Good 
Schools"  that  of  "Splendidly  Developed  Young  People." 

Education  is  the  passion  of  the  American  people.  Go  where  you 
will,  people  are  interested  in  their  schools.  Good  schools  are  essential 
to  the  proper  development  of  young  people  and  young  people  constitute 
the  greatest  asset  of  any  community.  Good  schools  are  essential  to  the 
high  standing  of  any  city.  Whenever  people  wish  to  change  their  place 
of  residence,  one  of  the  questions  asked  is:  "Are  the  schools  good  in  that 
city?"  If  they  find  that  the  schools  are  poor,  or  even  medium  in  stand- 
ard, they  will  seek  another  place  in  which  to  live.  The  motive  of  school 
work  is  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  the  boys  and  girls  which 
will  enable  them,  when  they  become  men  and  women,  to  be  useful  citi- 
zens, to  make  the  most  of  their  natural  and  useful  capacities,  to  make 
the  most  of  their  industry  and  to  establish  character.  The  motive  of 
school  work  is  to  enable  young  people  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  en- 
vironment and  to  the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 


EDUCATIONAL  CHANGES. 

A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  social  and  commercial  life  of 
the  people  of  our  nation  during  the  last  fifty  years.  We  have  passed 
from  the  rural  stage  to  the  urban  stage,  from  the  apprentice  system  to 
the  modern  factory  system,  from  the  time  when  large  yards,  gardens  and 
farms  surrounded  the  dwelling  house  to  more  restricted  quarters.  To- 
day strong  competition  exists  in  all  lines  of  commercial  activity.  The 
problem  which  we  have  before  us  is  not  to  find  a  means  of  preventing 
this  industrial  change  which  is  taking  place,  but  to  prepare  a  way  to 
meet  it,  to  reduce  the  friction  and  to  eliminate  attendant  evils.  The 
question  is  not  how  can  these  changes  which  have  come  to  us  be  abol- 
ished, but  how  can  we  adapt  our  social,  political  and  ethical  standards 
to  present  industrial  conditions. 
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Primitive  education  was  wholly  informal.  As  we  come  down  to 
modern  times  we  find  formal  education  taking  the  place  of  informal 
education.  There  was  a  time  when  the  boy  and  girl  received,  in  an 
informal  way,  most  of  his  education  from  the  home.  In  later  times 
the  playground,  the  farm  and  the  shop  gave  him  much  informal  edu- 
cation. But  on  account  of  the  change  in  our  economic  and  social  life,  the 
playground,  the  farm  and  the  shop  as  means  of  furnishing  informal 
education  have  been  passing  away.  This  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
people  are  gathering  to  the  cities  and  living  in  congested  districts.  The 
old  apprentice  system,  by  which  the  youth  was  allowed  to  enter  a  fac- 
tory or  a  shop  to  learn  a  trade,  has  passed  away,  and  then  too  a  great 
"social  wave  of  unrestraint"  is  passing  over  our  land  and  the  home 
because  of  this  does  not  mean  as  much  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
way  of  informal  education  as  it  did  at  one  time.  Because  of  all  these 
changes  the  school  has  been  called  upon  to  give  to  the  young  people 
training  which  at  one  time  they  received  elsewhere.  To  meet  these 
requirements  the  curricula  of  the  schools  have  been  changed.  Physical 
training,  manual  work,  household  art  and  other  expressional  and  cre- 
ative courses  have  been  added. 

Germany  has  taken  great  strides  in  the  matter  of  establishing  in- 
dustrial courses  in  connection  with  their  schools.  Before  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  Germany  was  an  unimportant  nation  along  industrial 
and  commercial  lines.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  most  important.  One  of 
the  reasons  which  has  brought  Germany  to  the  front  in  commercial  and 
industrial  work  is  that  industrial  courses  have  been  made  to  occupy  an 
important  part  in  the  school  education  of  the  young  people.  The  Ger- 
man nation  is  unwilling  to  allow  the  youth,  after  leaving  the  elementary 
schools,  to  be  without  some  systematic  education  until  the  age  of  citi- 
zenship. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  form  of  industrial  school  which 
Germany  has,  is  the  so-called  "continuation  school  system."  In  these 
schools  the  German  youth  must  spend  six  to  twelve  hours  each  week. 
The  employer  is  compelled  by  school  law  to  give  them  this  time  for 
such  technical  work.  In  these  schools  the  mathematics  of'  the  shop 
constitute  the  mathematics  of  the  school,  whether  the  trade  is  jewelry, 
shoe-making  or  carpentry,  and  so  it  is  with  the  other  subjects  taught 
in  the  continuation  school.  The  problems  of  the  trade  in  which  the 
youth  is  interested  constitutes  the  large  part  of  the  work  which  he  gets 
in  the  continuation  school.  Some  few  attempts  have  been  made  by 
some  of  our  states  to  solve  this  industrial  problem.  Wisconsin,  New 
York  and  Ohio  have  legislation  regarding  industrial  education. 

By  examining  various  types  of  industrial  schools,  we  find  that  they 
vary  from  the  old  style  school  in  these  particulars:  College  entrance 
requirements  are  abandoned,  foreign  languages  give  way  to  industrial 
history  and  English,  shop  mathematics  are  emphasized,  more  instruc- 
tion designed  to  be  directly  usable,  close  correlation,  varying  courses 
depending  upon  districts,  definiteness  in  purpose. 

People  must  decide  what  they  wish  to  do.  Of  course,  we  must  give 
to  the  youth  an  education  which  standardizes  honesty,  usefulness,  de- 
termination, fairness,  industry,  and  we  must  also  give  him  an -education 
which  will  enable  him  to  live  and  earn  a  salary.  Inasmuch  as  we  have 
cut  off  a  large  portion  of  the  informal  education  of  the  child  by  our 
modern  methods  of  living,  it  is  necessary  that  we  give  special  care  and 
attention  to  the  courses  offered  in  our  public  institutions. 
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THE   TEACHING   FORCE   OF  1912-1913. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  teachers  for  their  excellent  work  during  the 
year.  The  teachers  have  been  willing  to  use  their  time  for  the  welfare 
of  the  pupils  in  their  classes.  Only  with  a  teaching  force  regarding  the 
pupils  as  the  object  of  the  school  and  awake  to  their  great  opportunities 
in  forming  character  and  setting  ideals  can  the  most  good  be  accom- 
plished. We  are  sure  that  the  teachers  have  had  these  truths  in  mind 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and  to  them  we  are  grateful  for  a 
splendid  service. 


PROMOTIONS  IN  1912-1913. 

In  the  elementary  schools  at  the  close  of  the  first  semester  2,830 
pupils  were  promoted  to  the  succeeding  grades,  and  134  were  not  pro- 
moted, or  95.4  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  promoted.  At  the  close  of 
the  second  semester  2,762  pupils  were  promoted  and  123  were  not  pro- 
moted, or  95.7  per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  promoted.  This  gives  a  rec- 
ord for  the  year  of  95.6  per  cent  of  pupils  promoted  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

In  the  high  school  the  total  number  of  studies  passed  by  pupils  at 
the  close  of  the  first  semester  was  2,979,  and  the  number  of  studies  not 
passed  was  288,  or  91.1  per  cent  of  the  studies  were  passed.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  semester,  the  total  number  of  studies  passed  was 
3,450  and  the  number  of  studies  not  passed  was  215,  or  94.4  per  cent 
of  the  studies  were  passed.  This  gives  a  record  for  the  year  of  92.7 
per  cent  of  studies  passed  in  the  high  school. 

IN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Boys  enrolled  at  close  of  first  semester,  1,503;  boys  promoted,  1,430; 
per  cent  promoted,  95.1. 

Boys  enrolled  at  close  of  second  semester,  1,475;  boys  promoted, 
1,401;  per  cent  promoted,  95.2. 

Girls  enrolled  at  close  of  first  semester,  1,461;  girls  promoted,  1,400; 
per  cent  promoted,  95.8. 

Girls  enrolled  at  close  of  second  semester,  1,410;  girls  promoted, 
1,361;  per  cent  promoted,  96.5- 

IN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Boys  pursued  in  the  first  semester,  1,373  studies;  promoted  in  1,196 
studies;  per  cent  promoted,  87.1. 

Boys  pursued  in  the  second  semester,  1,567  studies;  promoted  in 
1,437  studies;  per  cent  promoted,  91. 

-  Girls  pursued  in  the  first  semester,  1,894  studies;  promoted  in  1,783 
studies;  per  cent  promoted,  94.2. 

Girls  pursued  in  the  second  seme'ster,  2,098  studies;  promoted  in 
2,013  studies;  per  cent  promoted,  95.9. 


EIGHTH  GRADE  GRADUATING  CLASSES. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  semester,  January  23,  1913,  70  boys  and  73 
girls,  a  total  of  143,  completed  the  elementary  school  course.  At  the 
close  of  the  second  semester,  June  11,  1913,  87  boys  and  87  girls,  a  total 
of  174,  completed  the  elementary  school  course.  This  class  is  the  largest 
class  to  graduate  from  the  elementary  schools  in  the  history  of  our 
school  system.  The  total  number  of  pupils  completing  the  elementary 
school  course  during  the  year  is  317.  This  is  the  largest  number  of 
pupils  to  complete  the  elementary  school  course  in  one  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  schools. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CITY  OF  ELGIN. 


GRADUATES  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
January.  23,  1913 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  T.  W.  O'Connor;  Assistant,  Gertrude  McCarthy. 


Frank  Kramer  Dolph 
Adeline  C.  Enghausen 
Grace  Adelaide  Fern 
Ruth  Iris  Heath 
Garnet  Lorene  Kern 


Graduates. 

Grant  E.  Magden 
Edna  Mlsche 
Lillie  B.  Norlander 
Marjorie  K.  Osborne 


Harry  V.  Pretot 
Dorothy  M.  Ramm 
Edwin  Henry  Secombe 
Viola  B.  Wendt 


Principal, 

Irene  Baker 
Marjorie  Graves 
Eleanor  Goble 
Raymond  Heine 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 

Mabel  H.  Price;  Assistant, 
Graduates. 

Dorothy  Hubbard 
Margaret  Pegler 
Harry  Peck 


Vera  E.  Long. 

Helen  Shirley 
George  Smith 
Gilberta  Turnbull 


GARFIELD  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  Lillian  M.  Larsen;  Assistant,  Mabel  Olson. 
Graduates. 

Frank  D.  Annis  Hattie  M.  Lang  Ralph  D.  Scales 

William  J.  Bradley         Lester  B.  McKinstry      Louis  H.  Schaffter 
Mirreata  L.  Canning       Albert  F.  Neider  Frank  E.  Zimmerly 


GRANT  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  Bess  Stone;  Assistant,  Nellie  C.  Dwyer. 
Graduates. 
Mildred  A.  Lind 
Lillian  Rapp 
Floyd  E.  Rowe 
Kasper  G.  Schmidt 


Leslie  H.  Dierking 
Anna  F.  Dierschow 
Eddie  B.  Giertz 
Mildred  L.  Hemming 


Olive  May  Shepherd  ■ 
Edward  C.  Underbill 
Ellen  Marie  Voltz 


Principal,  Hattie  M.  G 

Louis  Anderson 
Helen  E.  Atherton 
William  Bellows 
Walter  E.  Benson 
V.  Otey  Bente 
George  Blum 
Loraine  Arabelle  Blair 
James  Wilbur  Bridge 
Olive  A.  Brown 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

rifRn;  Assistants,  Edith  E. 
Graduates. 
Jesse  Byrum 
George  E.  Carlson 
Susie  A.  Daniels 
Earl  P.  Dobler 
Conrad  •Engwall 
Hugh  Curtis  Given 
Eunice  S-  Hazleton 
Oswald  Lewin  Keller 


Heuman  and  lone  Long. 

Mildred  B.  Kenney 
Frances  D.  Kru33.nfusz 
Newton  W.  Seidel 
Lois  B.  Smith 
Helen  Starring 
Leslie  H.  Swain 
Margaret  R.  Thornton 
l^thel  M.  Weightman 


GEORGE  P.  LORD  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  Mary  C.  Bateman;  Assistant,  Margot  H.  Greenhill. 
Graduates. 

Esther  M.  Bloemeke       Ben  R.  Hoehner  Nina  O'Rourke 

George  D.  Carpenter  Charles  La  Vere  Hines  Helen  S.  Sawtelle 
Mildred  A.  Englebrecht  Elsie  E.  Knlk  Madora  E.  Todd 

Ellen  E.  Ekholm  Lillian  J.  Loomis  Helen  M.  Woodruff 

Ursula  Haverkampf       Edward  Wilcott  Metcalf 
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McKINLEY  SCHOOL. 


Principal,  Margarette  B.  Campbell;  Assistant,  Amelia  C.  Chelseth. 

Graduates. 


Edmund  L.  Blum 
Esther  M.  Eoldc 
Leo  W.  Grant 
Erwin  Janeke 


Edwin  Kulilman 
Earl  W.  Morton 
Glenn  L.  Morton 


Margarec  Rice 
Dallas  M.  Schultz 
W.  Arnot  Stumpf 


A.  H.  LOWRIE  SCHOOL. 


Principal,  Mary  M.  Donoghue;  Assistant,  Nellie  G.  Kelley. 


J.  Harold  Bohlin 
Walter  Ira  Brown 
Verna  E.  Fallsiad 
M.  Frances  Fitchie 
Frances  R.  Gronberg 


Graduates. 

Lester  A.  Hatch 
Louise  E.  Huetter 
Clarence  Jarrott 
Harry  Knickrehm 
Dorothy  E.  Mitchell 


Ellenor  S.  Larson 
Ada  A.  Shales 
J.  Arthur  Twardock 
Cora  H.  Welch 


SHERIDAN  SCHOOL. 


Principal,  Mary  E.  Long;  Assistant,  Nellie  S.  Doney. 
Graduates. 

Albert  B.  Bailey  Clarence  W,  Lasher       Bertram  Alfred  Warner 

Esther  E.  Marie  Carlson  Paul  Maynard  Schlager  Harold  Wendt 
Walter  Paul  Hachtel      Boyd  R.  Smith  Cecil  Kasser  Wright 

Frank  W.  Huckstedt       Esther  Dunning  Tuthill  Henry  Theo.  Young 
Clara  Esther  Krich        Kenneth  Van  Wambeke 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 


Principal,  Myrtle  E.  Huff;  Assistant,  Hazel  Pettys. 


Nellie  W.  Clark 
Matie  L  Friedland 
John  Myers 
Florence  Marie  Olson 


Graduates. 

Edna  H.  Paesler 
Verna  C.  Porter 
Beatrice  M.  Randall 
John  Royer 


Viola  P.  Schutte 
Grace  B.  Smythe 
Faye  Wilson 


ABBY  C.  WING  SCHOOL. 


Principal,   Matie  H. 


Amanda  E.  Berggren 
Erwin  H.  Brunneman 
Ellen  G.  Dolby 
Gladys  M.  Gardner 
Elmer  George  Giertz 


Walls;  Assistants, 
Laura  Kimball. 

Graduates. 


Launa  Thompson  and 


Alice  Dorothy  Gross 
Charlie  Harper 
Grace  Lillian  Hoose 
Betty  Jorgenson 
Ruby  May  McManaman 


Edward  L.  Palm 
Clifford  Harold  Robar 
,Fred  Stolt 

Arthur  Louis  Tredup 
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PROGRAM. 

Invocation   '  Rev.  C.  L.  Ply  mate 

The  Gettysburg  Address   Lincoln 

Pupils  of  A  Eighth  tirade,  Abby  C.  Wing  School. 

Piano  Duet — "La  Czarine"  Ganne 

Frances  Gronberg  and  Dorothy  Mitchell,  A.  H.  Lowrie  School. 

Reading— "The  Archery  Contest"   Scott 

Frank  Zirrimerly,  Garfield  School, 

Scene  from  "Evangeline"   Longfellow 

Arnot  Stumpf,  Edmund  Blum,  Leo  Grant,  McKinley  School. 

Piano  Solo — "Valse  Caprice"  Newlands 

Ellen  E.  Ekholm,  G.  P.  Lord  School. 

Reading — "A  Second  Trial"   Sarah  Kellogg 

Ellen  Marie  Voltz,  Grant  School. 

Selection — "At  the  Door"   Tudor  Jenks 

Ruth  Iris  Heath,  Garnet  Lorene  Kern,  Columbia  School. 

A  Group  of  Art  Songs   By  Meissner 

Marjorie  Graves,  Margaret  Pegler,  Eleanor  Goble,  Helen  Shirley, 
Dorothy  Hubbard,  Gilberta  Turnbull,  Irene  Baker, 
Accompanist;   Franklin  School. 

Recitation — Part  I  of  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal   Lowell 

Verna  Porter,  Washington  School- 
Reading — "A  Legend  of  Bregenz"   Proctor 

Helen  Starring,  Lincoln  School. 

Violin  Solo — "Traumerei"   Schumann 

Clarence  Lasher,  Sheridan  School. 

Presentation  of  Silk  American  Flags  to  the  Elementary  Schools.... 

 ^  "•  Veteran  Relief  Corps  of  Elgin 

Response  from  the  Schools. 

Presentation  of  History  xMedal  ...Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

Greeting  to  Eighth  Grade  Class  :  Principal  of  High  School 

Presentation  of  Diplomas   Superintendent  of  Schools 

Chorus  and  Orchestra   'Star  Spangled  Banner" 

Benediction. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CITY  OF  ELGIN. 


GRADUATES  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 
June  11,  1913. 


COLUMBIA  SCHOOL. 


Principal,  T. 


W.  O'Connor;  Assistant,  Gertrude  McCarthy. 
Graduates. 


Clarence  V.  Anderson 
Harry  L.  Biesterfeld 
Hugo  A.  Bedau 
Elsie  L.  Fahs 
Verna  Marie  Fuller 
Cecil  Mae  Hall 


Willie  Hameister  Grace  M.  Secombe 

John  Herman  Kienzie  Ruth  Violet  Strauss 
Laura  C.  Mamsen  Ethel  A.  Tweedy 

Naomi  Myrtle  Philpott  Joseph  E.  Vickrock 
Herman  C.  Reichert       Edward  W.  Voss 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL. 


Principal, 

Gwendolen  Bell 
Nettie  Brink 
Eugene  Burger 
James  Crawford 
Timothy  Crowley 
Katherine  Davery 


Mabel  H.  Price;  Assistant, 
Graduates. 

Dorothy  Devine 
Harry  Gahagan 
Emerson  Goble 
Cecil  Morrell 
Mary  McKenzie 


Vera  E.  Long. 

Arlington  Peaslie 
Jennette  Peck 
Reginald  Rayner 
Walter  Sayre 
Homer  Sinsabaugh 


GARFIELD  SCHOOL. 


Principal,  Lillian  M.  Larsen;  Assistant,  Mabel  Olson. 
Graduates. 

Paul  R.  Andrews  Kate  E.  Gruno  Helen  C.  Peabody 

Nina  D.  Bittel  Edna  H.  Leuenberger     Albert  E.  Schaefer 

Eleanor  L.  Bull  Mabel  K.  M.  McChesn^^y  Earl  P.  Skelton 

Evelyn  B.  Dehn  Albert  L.  E.  Milbrandt   Bernice  L.  Stickling 

Robert  R.  Gilday  Fred  E.  Mosiman  Elvira  M.  Young 


GRANT  SCHOOL. 


Principal,  Bess  Stone;  Assistant,  Nellie  C.  Dwyer. 
Graduates. 

Violet  M.  Adams  George  D.  Fritz  Ethel  A.  Rowe 

Bertha  M.  Becker  Royal  J.  Pepple  Rudolph  G.  Schuld 

Clarence  W.  Bruckman  Robert  L.  Rahn  Glenn  B.  Shales 

Earl  P.  Christie  Walter  W.  Rahn  William  C.  Timm 

Hazel  C.  Church  Arthur  C.  Range  Leo.  R.  Winchester 

Herman  Fischer 


Principal,  Hattie  M.  Gr 

Pauline  Lilah  Abts 
Donald  Adkins 
Edward  R.  Christman 
Corindaselle  A.  Cook 
Rose  Hazel  Cook 
Raymond  E.  Fairbanks 
Chauncey  Fowler 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL. 

n;  Assistants,  Edith  E. 

Graduates. 
Dorothea  Fern  Gould 
Glendora  G.  Graves 
Walter  J.  F.  Gromer 
Mabel  Dorothy  Heine 
Aubrey  Lawson  Hesse 
Florence  Bell  Holden 
Everett  A.  Johnson 


Heuman,  Mary  B.  Brown. 

Edward  W.  Lange 
Ernest  W.  McDonald 
Donald  F.  Phillips 
Margaret  H.  M.  Phillips 
Grace  M.  Popp 
Wenonah  Smailes 
Robert  Lincoln  Steere 
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GEORGE  P.  LORD  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  Mary  C.  Bateman;  Assistant,  Margot  Greenhill. 
Graduates. 


Hester  Roda  Carbaugh  Mary  Louise  Green 
Thomas  Royal  Cleary  Carl  William  Haut 
Mildred  Frances  Coon    George  B.  Hedges 
Cora  Marie  Cranston    Carl  Johnson 
Lydia  M.  Goeltenboth    S.  Jewett  Kimball 


William  E.  Kinnane 

Coleman  Miller 

Ida  Charlotte  Peterson 

Roy  Shaver 

George  H.  Wattp 


A.  H.  LOWRIE  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  Mary  M.  Donoghue;  Ass'scant,  Nellie  G.  Kelley. 


Ebert  W.  Anderson 
Margaret  Bolger 
Earle  David  Brown 
Ralph  David  Brown 


Graduates. 

Martha  Burmeister 
Maurice  E.  Copeley 
Leonard  D.  Matteson 


Gladys  M.  Krause 
Alice  Irene  Krogsrud 
Berniece  V.  Wade 


McKINLEY  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  Margarette  B.  Campbell;  Assistant,  Amelia  C.  Chelseth. 

Graduates. 


C.  Lester  Anderson 
Harold  Bowen 
Vivian  B.  Carbaugh 
Lois  A.  Culver 
Charlotte  E.  Hadlock 


Rosa  Belle  A.  Hallet 
Raymond  C.  Herrling 
Darvvih  G.  Johnson 
Adele  Marie  Lightner 
Eloise  Murray 


Alice  M.  Pearsall 
Clara  C.  Rasmussen 
Gladys  R.  Smith 
Edward  O.  Southard 


SHERIDAN  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  Mary  E.  Long;  Assistant,  Nellie  S.  Doney 
Graduates. 

Harold  L.  Hunt 
Golda  Aretta  Hughes 
Anna  Hannah  Kaiser 
Dolossa  Kretschmer 
Minnie  E.  Kroeplin 
Lauretta  B.  Leitner 
Earl  James  Sensor 


Frank  A.  Bailey 
Mona  Claire  Bell 
Saloy  J.  Bendtsen 
Mildred  M.  Burns 
Clarence  H.  Eggert 
Alice  C.  Gartland 
Daniel  Harding 


Pearl  May  Sensor 
William  M.  Sensor 
Louis  Schock,  Jr. 
Osborne  J.  Shepheard 
Leo  Walker 
Albert  Lee  Winston 


Violet  Becker 
Tom  Kirby  Bowles 
Clara  Fitchie 
Lillian  Larson 
Ruth  H.  Leverenz 


WASHINGTON  SCHOOL. 

Principal,  Myrtle  E.  Huff;  Assistant,  Hazel  Petteys. 
Graduates. 
Kenneth  R.  Mason         Ralph  Peterson 
Harold  A.  Nelson  Anna  J.  Seyller 

Laura  Marie  O'Connell  Carl  Wesley  Stark 
Clarence  Okerson  Ada  Swanson 


ABBY  C.  WING  SCHOOL. 


Principal,  Matie  H.  Walls;   Assistants,  Launa  Thompson  and^ 


Clarence  S.  Boppre 
Earl  Burns 
Aurella  V.  Clement 


Laura  Kimball. 
Graduates. 

Elsa  M.  1.  Hellberg 
Roy  A.  C.  Keeker 
Olga  A.  E.  Kunke 


Ruth  A,  Freuchtenicht  Morse  S.  Lombard 
Sarah  Goldberg  Gustave  N.  Lundgren 


Margaret  L.  McEnerney 
James  Mink 
Florence  E.  Riley 
Florence  M.  Roth 
Lottie  C.  Stern 


Leslie  F.  Graham 


Miriam  Edith  Marshall  Leonora  M.  Volstorff 
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PROGRAM. 

Invocation   Rev.  E.  Dean  Ellenwood 

Piano  Solo   Bachman 

Darwin  G.  Johnson,  McKinley  School. 

Oration — "Being  a  Boy"  C.  D.  Warner 

Earl  Christie,  Grant  School. 

Reading  from  "Miles  Standish"   Longfellow 

Nina  D.  Bittel,  Garfield  School- 
Violin  Solo — "Precieuse"   .-  Ernest  Gillet 

Gwendolen  Bell,  Franklin  School. 

Oration — "Friendship  Among  Nations"   Victor  Hugo 

William  E.  Kinnane,  G.  P.  Lord  School. 

Recitation — "Ballad  of  the  East  and  West"   Kipling 

Roy  A.  Keeker,  Abby  C.  Wing  School. 

Solo— "The  Lost  Chord"   .'  Sullivan 

Chauncey  Fowler,  Lincoln  School. 

Recitation — "Onward,  Onward"   Linnaeus  Banks 

Osborne  Shepheard,  Sheridan  School. 

Recitation — "Incident  of  the  French  Camp"   Browning 

Ralph  Brown,  A.  H.  Lowrie  School, 

Violin  Solo — "Rubinstein's  Melody  in  F"   

Kenneth  Mason,  Washington  School. 

Recitations — 

(a)  "Apple  Blossoms"  Wm.  Wesley  Martin 

Laura  Christina  Mamsen,  Columbia  School. 

(b)  "Peaceful  Agitation"    Charles  McKay 

Hugo  A-  Bedau,  Columbia.  School. 

Art  Songs — 

"Seeing"   W.  O.  Meissnei? 

"Mr.  Bumble  Bee"  W.  O.  Meissner 

"Swing  Song"    Frederic  N.  Lohr 

Girls  of  McKinley  and  Abby  C.  Wing  Schools. 

Presentation  of  History  Medal  Daughters  of  American  Revolution 

Greeting  to  Eighth  Grade  Class   Principal  of  High  School 

Presentation  of  Diplomas   Superintendent  of  Schools 

Chorus    "^tar  Spangled  Banner" 

Benediction   Rev.  Ellenwood 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATING  CLASSES. 

The  high  school  class  graduating  from  the  high  school  June  13. 
1913,  numbered  eighty-four  in  the  regular  four-year  courses  and  ten  in 
the  two-year  courses.  There  were  thirty-six  boys  and  forty-eight  girls 
in  the  class  graduating  from  the  four-year  courses.  There  were  six 
boys  and  four  girls  in  the  class  graduating  from  the  two-year  courses. 
While  the  class  was  smaller  than  some  of  the  previous  classes,  the 
scholarship  and  general  efficiency  of  the  class  was  such  as  to  do  great 
credit  to  the  institution. 
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GRADUATES  ELGIN  HIGH  SCHOOL  1913. 


Class  Motto — "They  Can  Who  Think  They  Can." 

Class  Colors — Purple  and  Cream.  Class  Flower — Daisy. 


1-  Elsie  Marie  Adams   General 

2.  Louise  Matilda  Althen   Genera.1 

3.  Maybelle  Irene  Barnett   General 

4.  Roy  Clifford  Baseman    General 

5.  Harriette  Lillian  Becker   General 

6.  Helen  Orcelia  Beebe   English 

7.  Harry  George  Bendtsen   Manual  Training 

8.  Albert  Leroy  Berg  General 

9.  Jeannette  Genevieve  Bluestein   Latin 

10.  Margaret  L.  Bradley   General 

11.  Violet  Lucile  Brady   General 

12.  Chester  Morgan  Campbell   General 

13.  Mason  Herbert  Campbell   General 

14.  Dorothy  Mechem  Carbaugh   General 

15.  Clarence  Edward  Gary   General 

16.  Edna  Marjorie  Chapin   General 

17.  Chester  Earle  Collins   General 

18.  Ethel  Marie  Cox   General 

19.  Harriet  Marion  Danielson   General 

20.  Joseph  William  Day   General 

21.  Adria  Selena  Dearlove   General, 

22.  Gerald  E.  Dickson   Mathematics 

23.  Edith  Marguerite  Dodd   General 

24.  Samuel  Mills  Eno    Mathematics 

25.  Leah  Winniefred  Freese   General 

26.  Richard  Earl  Geldmacher  English 

27.  Esther  Romilda  Giertz   General 

28.  Fred  James  Gough   Mathematics, 

29.  Emmett  Bernard  Gray  Mathematics 

30.  Inez  Leonora  Hasselquist   General 

31.  Carl  Waldemar  Hellberg   General 

32.  R.  Leonard  Holden   General 

33.  Welden  Newton  Jackson   General 

34.  Everal  Leon  Jeanmaire   Latin 

35.  Arthur  Jones    English 

36.  Harriett  Margaret  Jones   General 

37.  Paul  Mead  Joslyn   '  General 

38.  Willard  John  Kampman   Mathematics 

39.  Ruth  L.  Kerber    General 

40.  Margery  Samells  Kimball   Foreign  Language 

41.  J.  Louis  Kohn   English 

42.  Amanda  C.  L.  Kuhlman   Genera* 

43.  Elsa  Marie  Lagerstrom   English 

44.  Mildred  Harriet  Lemon   General 

45.  Julia  Victoria  Lindholm  German 

46.  Helen  Louise  Maiden   General 

47.  Marjorie  Dorothea  Mann   General 

48.  Jeannette  Florence  Matteson   Latin. 

49.  Wesley  Ray  McBride   General 

50.  Frances  Ruth  McGregor   Latin 
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51.  Lois  Irene   McKenzie   •  •  General 

52.  Rose  Lillian  Mink   General 

53.  Elvira  Arlene  Moulton  General 

54.  Carl  N.  Norlander   General 

55.  Meneve  M.  O'Flaherty   General 

56.  Roy  E.  Palm   General 

57.  Marion  Alice  Pierce    Latin 

58.  Hazel  L.  Renner   ~  General 

59.  Esther  Charlotte  Richmann    General 

60.  Ethel  Marie  Riley   General 

61.  Gertrude  Edna  Rinn   ...General 

62.  Edmund  Thomas  Rogers   English 

63.  Walter  A.  Rust   German 

64.  Ethel  Scales   General 

65.  Anna  Catherine  Schader    General 

66.  Elmore  D.  Schelker   General 

67.  Irma   Schneider   Latin 

68.  Charles  G.  Seidel     English 

69.  Edward  Frederick  Sensor  General 

70.  DeMae  V.  Sheffner   ^  General 

71.  Ruth  Lucille  Snow  ..:  General 

72.  Marguerite  Stobs   General 

73.  Frederick  Robert  Thatcher   General 

74.  Marguerite  B.  Thomas   ..^  English 

75-  Roscoe  J.  Todd   General 

76.  Percy  Bertram  Underwood   General 

77.  Doris  Harriet  Wainwright   Latin 

78.  William  Grant  Watson  English 

79.  Leora  Irene  Weichel  ,   German 

80.  Dorothy   Mae   Whiting   English 

81.  Jessie  M.  Whyte    '  Latin 

82.  Everett  G.  Wilde   General 

83.  Grace  Elizabeth  Williams  Latin 

84.  Clara  Louise  Wyman   Latin 


GRADUATES  OF  THE  TWO-YEAR  COURSE. 

1.  Kenneth  L.  Bales   Business 

2.  Clara  Elizabeth  Bortner   Business 

3.  Robert  J.  Costello   Business 

4-  Henry  F.  Fricke   :  Business 

5.  Mariam  Maud  Hadlock   Business 

6.  William  McEnerney    Business 

7.  David  Page   Business 

8.  John   Phelps   Business 

9.  Mable  Sophia  Stolt  Business 

10.  Ethel  Vida  Swanson   Household  Arts 
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PROGRAM. 

For  High  School  Graduating  Exercises,  June  13,  1913. 

Processional  March   •.  Mr.  Thomas  Egbert  Perkins 

Invocation   Rev.  Charles  A.  Gage 

Music — "If  I  Were  a  Rose"   Bohannon 

Mr.  F.  Clifford  Hunn. 

Presentation  of  Speaker   

 Dr.  Edward  H.  Abbott,  President  of  Board  of  Education 

Address — "The  Social  and  Civic  Responsibility  of  the  Educated  Man" 
 Dean  Walter  Taylor  Sumner,  D.  D. 

Music-^ 

(a)  "Carmena"  H.  Lane  Wilson 

(b)  "A  Song  of  Spring"   •  Neidlinger 

High  School  Girls'  Glee  Club. 

Presentation  of  Classes  William  L.  Goble,  Principal  of  High  School 

Presentation  of  Diplomas ...  .Robert  I.  White,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
To  the  Graduates  of  the  Two-Year  Courses. 
To  the  Graduates  of  the  Four-Year  Courses. 

Benediction  Rev.  Charles  A.  Gage 

Accompanist   Miss  Elsie  Marie  Adams 

Director  of  Music  Miss  L.  Louise  Bear 


( 
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STATISTICS 


Total  population  (census  of  1910)   25,975 

All  under  21  years  of  age    7.364 

Male    3,661 

Female    3,703 

Legal  school  age   6  to  21 

Number  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21   5,438 

Male    2,657 

Female    2,781 

Number  of  buildings  in  use   13 

Elementary  schools   12 

High  school    1 

Number  of  rooms  in  elementary  schools    100 

Number  of  rooms  in  high  school    48 

Number  of  teachers   •   142 

Elementary  school   113 

High  school    29 

Women   126 

Men   16 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled    4,018 

Boys    2,008 

Girls    2,010 

Elementary  schools    3,171 

High  school   847 

Number  of  pupils  graduated  from  the  elementary  schools    317 

Boys    157 

Girls    160 

Number  of  pupils  graduated  from  the  high  school    94  . 

Boys    42 

Girls   52 


NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  IN  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS. 


Primary  Department,  first  four  grades   1,626 

Grammar  Department,  second  four  grades   1,545 

High  School  Department,  upper  four  grades    847 


Total    4,018 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  in  Primary  Department   40.4% 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  in  Grammar  Department   38.4% 

Per  cent  of  all  pupils  in  High  School  Department  21.1% 


ENROLLMENT  AT  CLOSE  OF  EACH  MONTH. 
During  the  Year  1912-1913. 


Month.                                                         Grades.  High.  Total 

September   2,973  694  3,667 

October    3,005  690  3,695 

November    3,001  680  3,681 

December    3,004  664  3,668 

January   '   2,994  654  3,648 

February                                                              2,940  791  3,731  . 

March    2,947  778  3,725 

April    2,923  761  3,684 

May    2,887  745  3,632 

June    2,817  728  3,545 


Average 


2,949  719 


3,668 
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ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  BY  GRADES,  1912-1913. 

First  Grade                           Boys  195  Girls  205    Total   400 

Second  Grade                        Boys  197  Girls  194    Total  391 

Third  Grade                          Boys  214  Girls  215    Total  429 

Fourth  Grade                         Boys  211  Girls  195    Total  406 

Fifth  Grade                           Boys  216  Girls  198    Total  414 

Sixth  Grade                           Boys  191  Girls  188    Total  379 

Seventh  Grade                       Boys  207  Girls  198    Total  405 

Eighth  Grade                         Boys  178  Girls  169    Total  347 

Ninth  Grade                          Boys  137  Girls  149    Total  286 

Tenth  Grade                          Boys  115  Girls  134    Total  249 

Eleventh  Grade                      Boys    86  Girls    83    Total  ..169 

Twelfth  Grade                       Boys    61  Girls    82    Total  143 

Total                     Boys  2008  Girls  2010  Total  4018 

First  four  Grades                 Boys    817  Girls    809  Total  1626 

Second  four  Grades              Boys    792  Girls    753  Total  1545 

Elementary  School               Boys  1609  Girls  1562  Total  3171 

High  School                         Boys    399  Girls    448  Total   847 

Total                      Boys  2008  Girls  2010  Total   .4018 

In  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades  there 
are  more  boys  enrolled  than  girls.  In  the  Elementary  schools  there  are 
47  more  boys  than  girls,  and  in  the  High  School  there  are  49  more  girls 
than  boys.  In  the  total  enrollment  in  the  city  there  are  2,008  boys  and 
2,010  girls. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  BY  MONTHS  AND  BY  SCHOOLS. 

Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June 
Columbia — 

259.2.  252.8  258.0  255.5  256.8  246.1  251.9  251.0  234.1  238.5 
Franklin — • 

211.8  221.6  228.6  223.7  219.6  225  -219.5  216.5  .  209.8  210.5 
Garfield — 

233.5  227.9  235.3  237.5  237.5  230.5  225.4  230  207.4  214.1 
Grant— 

250.7  225  250.2  249.3  252.9  251.8  250  250.7  182.3  236.4 
Lincoln — 

319.6  312.9  320.6  320.5  312.3  292.8  297.9  235.2  295.1  270.3 
Geo.  P.  Lord— 

273.9  271.2  258.2  257.5  255.4  245.9  238.6  292.3  223.2  221.1 
A.  H.  Lowrie — 

208.9  213.8  228.5  214  224.7  215.8  215  210.3  237.1  226.7 
Wm.  McKinley — 

248.6  243.4  235.4  238.3  236.2  246.2  242  193.1  195.3  213.4 
Sheridan — 

279.4  273.9    266.5    270.7    274.6  272.2    272.1    264.7    264.9  262 
Washington — 

233.3  242.8  236.7  233.7  236  224.3  231.4  236.6  224.7  224.7 
Abby  C.  Wing— 

331.9  335.2  342.1  315.4  324.6  298.5  296.7  280.3  286  268.5 
High  School— 

683.5  669.2    655.2    634.4    634.5  763.3    751.3    720       715.2  712.4 


Total— 

3534.3  3489.7  3515.3  3450.5  3465.7  3511.4  3491.8  3380.7  3295.1  3298.8 
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TOTAL  ENROLLMENT 

FOR  EACH 

MONTH- 

-HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Av.  Daily 

First   Semester — 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

Attendance 

September   

337 

357 

694 

684 

319 

371 

690 

669.15 

.  ..  314 

366 

680 

655 

307 

357 

664 

634 

January   

304 

350 

654 

635 

Averages 

316 

360 

676 

655 

Second  Semester — 

418 

791 

763 

365 

413 

778 

751 

352 

409 

761 

720 

May   

.   ,  344 

401 

745 

715 

330 

398 

728 

712 

'  361 

446 

761 

732 

Average  enrollment  for  year    719 

Average  daily  attendance  for  year    694 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  BY  GRADES. 


%  of  Elementary 

Grade —                                           Number  School  Enrollment 

First                                                             400  13 

Second                                                        391  12 

Third                                                           429  14 

Fourth                                                          406  13 

Fifth                                                             414  13 

Sixth                                                             379  12 

Seventh                                                       405  -  13 

Eighth                                                          330  10 


Total    3,154 

HIGH   SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT. 

%  of  High 

Grade — .  Number         School  Enrollment 

Ninth                                                           254  33 

Tenth                                                           194         ,  28  - 

Eleventh  .                                                  153  21 

Twelfth                                                         127  18 

Total    728 


BY  GRADES. 

Enrolled  Left  School  In  at  Close 


Boys 

Girls 

Both 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

12   

40 

49 

89 

8 

0 

8 

32 

49 

81 

12B   

20^ 

30 

50 

5 

1 

6 

15 

29 

44 

IIA   

43 

46 

89 

9 

4 

13 

34 

42 

76 

IIB   

-  43 

37 

80 

1 

2 

3 

42 

35 

77 

lOA   

58 

63 

121 

15 

10 

25 

43 

53 

96 

lOB   

. ,  .  .  57 

71 

128 

16 

14 

30 

41 

57 

98 

9A   

69 

84 

153 

6 

13 

19 

63 

71 

134 

9B   

.  .    ,  68 

65 

133 

9 

4 

13 

59 

61 

120 

Special   .  .  . 

1 

3 

4 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Total  . 

,  ,  ,  399 

448 

847 

69 

50 

119 

330 

398 

728 

Average  enrollment  for  the  year,  718.7. 
Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year,  694.09. 
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BY  MONTHS. 

Av.  Daily 


First  Semester- 
September   


Second  Semester — ■ 


April   

May   

June   

Average 


Boys 

KXll  ID 

Both 

xlLLCllLlclllCt! 

OO  1 

OO  I 

fi94 

UOO.OiJ 

319 

O  I  X 

wv 

314 

366 

680 

655.15 

307 

359 

666 

636!39 

304 

350 

654 

634.54 

316.2 

360.6 

676.8 

655.75 

373 

418 

791 

763.25 

-365 

413 

778 

75L3 

352 

409 

761 

720. 

344 

401 

745 

715.19 

330 

398 

728 

712.4 

352.8 

407.8 

760.6 

732.42 

NUMBER  PROMOTED  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Promoted  Entered 

Boys  Girls  Total  Boys  Girls  Total 

June,  1901   45  76  121  37  66  103 

January,  1902   32  45  77  30  40  70 

June,  1902   38  60  98  38  60  98 

January,  1903  25  41  66  24  41  65 

June,  1903  38  83  121  30  66  96 

January,  1904   53  59  112  47  52  99 

June,  1904   64  62  126  52  47  99 

January,  1905   62  54  116  54  46  100 

June,  1905   61  67  128  46  51  97 

January,   1906   53  41  94  48  36  84 

June,  1906   63  78  141  46  66  112 

January,  1907   53  58  111  42  44  86 

June,  1907   55  61  116  38  48  86 

January,  1908   :  68  72  140  55  70  125 

June,  1908   50  55  105  41  39  80 

January,  1909   66  54  120  58  47  105 

June,  1909   58  72  130  43  56  99 

January,  1910   .  .  54  63  117  45  50  95 

June,  1910  59  89  148  52  64  116 

January,  1911   61  73  134  54  65  119 

June,  1911  61  70  131  58  64  122 

January,  1912   73  75  148  66  63  129 

June,  1912   78  88  166  68  64  132 

January,  1913   70  73  143  66  59  125 

June,  1913   87  87  174  75  63  138 
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TOTAL  NUMBER  ENTERING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
FROM    ALL  SOURCES. 


Boys 

Girls 

Both 

September,  1901   

 42 

75 

117 

January,  1902   

 30 

40 

70 

September,  1902   

 41 

63 

104 

 24 

41 

65 

September,  1903  

 31 

66 

97 

 47 

52 

99 

September,  1904   -  

 61 

59 

120 

January,  1905   

 54 

47 

101 

September,  1905   

 50 

54 

104 

 48 

37 

85 

"September,  1906   

. .  66 

77 

143 

 42 

44 

86 

 42 

51 

93 

January,  1908   

 62 

64 

126 

September,  1908   

 46 

57 

103 

 r58 

48 

106 

September,  1909   

 "  51 

65 

116 

January,  1910   •  

 49 

51 

100 

September,  1910   

 56 

67 

123 

January,  1911   

 56 

69 

125 

 60 

66 

126 

January,  1912  

 68 

64 

.  132 

September,  1912   

 68 

78 

146 

 75 

65 

140 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PER  CENT  OF  THE  ENTIRE  ENROLLMENT 
GRADUATED  FROM  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
YEARS  1897-1913. 

Per  cent  No. 
No.  No.     graduated  of 

Graduated       Enrolled  No.  enrolled 


1896-  1897   ■   21  254  7.8 

1897-  1898    21  337  6.2 

1898-  1899    .  .■   35  415  8.4 

1899-  1900    55  471  11.7 

1900-  1901   65  507  12.8 

1901-  1902    51  550  9.3 

1902-  1903   71  538  13.2 

1903-  1904   61  535  11.4 

1904-  1905    77  594  12.9 

1905-  1906    69  586  11.7 

1906-  1907   74  643  11.5 

1907-  1908   110  662  16.6 

1908-  1909    79  690  11.4 

1909-  1910    85  698  12.2 

1910-  1911    91  715  12.7 

1911-  1912    92  770  11.9 

1912-  1913    84  847  9.12 
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GRADUATES  OF   HIGH   SCHOOL— 1872-1913. 


Entire  number  of  pupils  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  High 
School  since  1872: 


1872   

1873   

1874   

1875   

1876   

1877   

1878   

1879   

1880  No  Class. 

1881   

1882   

1883   

1884   '  

1885   

1886   

1887   

1888   

1889   

1890   

1891   

1892   ' 

1893   

1894   

1895   

1896'   

1897   

1898   

1899   

1900   

1901   

1902   

1903   

1904   

1905   

1906   

1907   

1908   

1909   

1910   

1911   

1912   

1913   

1913,  two  year  ( 


Boys 

<jrirls 

Total 
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,  .27 

50  ' 

77 

15 

54 

69 

24 

50 

74 

57 

53 

110 

34 

45 

79 

28 

57 

85 

29 

62 

91 

35 

■  57 

92 

36 

48 

84 

6 

4 

10 

488 

967 

1,454 

CALENDAR  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR,  1913-1914. 

First  semester  opens  Tuesday,  September  2,  1913. 
Thanksgiving  recess,  November  27  and  28. 
Holiday  vacation,  December  19  to  January  5,  1914. 
First  semester  closes  January  23. 
Second  semester  opens  January  26. 
Easter  vacation,  March  27  to  April  6. 
All  schools  close  June  12. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  have  been  few  changes  in  the  teaching  body  in  the  element- 
ary schools  during  the  last  two  years.  We  believe  that  the  fundamental 
subjects  were  never  better  taught  than  at  the  present  time.  Changes 
that  have  been  made  in  text  books  and  methods  during  the  past  year 
have  been  very  satisfactory.  The  good  work  done  in  the  elementary 
schools  has  caused  many  teachers  to  visit  our  schools  from  other  dis- 
tricts. It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  nearly  as  many  pupils  in  the 
upper  four  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  as  there  are  in  the  first 
four  grades.  In  the  first  four  grades  there  is  40.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
enrollment  and  in  the  upper  four  grades,  sometimes  called  the  grammar 
grades,  there  is  38.4  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment.  This  means  that 
the  young  people  are  staying  in  school  and  completing  their  elementary 
school  course.  We  wish  to  commend  the  principals  and  teachers  for 
their  professional  spirit  and  excellent  services  which  are  making  our 
elementary  schools  more  efficient. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  very  apt  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  the  teaching 
during  the  child's  early  years.  The  impressions  made  upon  the  child's 
mind,  the  character  of  the  home  and  of  his  associations,  very  largely 
determine  the  child's  future.  The  supervisor  and  teachers  have  main- 
tained high  grade  of  efficiency  in  this  department. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  primary  department: 
Mr.  Robert  I.  White,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

That  book  work  to  be  effective,  must  be  well  mixed  with  fresh  air, 
sunshine,  play  and  hand-work,  has  long  been  an  article  in  the  faith  of 
first  and  second  grade  teachers. 

During  the  past  year  progressive  teachers  of  third  and  fourth  grades 
realized,  as  never  before,  the  importance  of  short  intensive  periods  of 
study  and  class  work  following  or  followed  by  physical  exercises  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air. 

It  was  gratifying  to  find  teachers  in  these  two  grades  so  well  pre- 
pared on  subject  matter  that  the  text  book  was  not  used  during  the 
recitation  period.  This  freedom  enabled  them  to  study  individual  pupils 
and  to  give  help  where  most  needed. 

In  three  or  four  rooms  there  were  classes  in  which  about  half  the 
pupils  learned  easily  while  the  other  half  learned  slowly.  This  was 
especially  true  in  reading.  However,  through  phonetic*  drills,  divided 
classes,  work  with  individual  pupils  all  tempered  with  rare  patience, 
many  slow  pupils  were  kept  from  repeating. 

To  teach  reading  requires  thoughtful,  careful  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  In  the  third  and  fourth  grade  rooms  where  phonic 
drills  and  word-study  were  plentifully  sprinkled  with  legitimate  ques- 
tions, the  work  was  good. 

It  is  said  that  an  early  dramatic  course  would  improve  the  physique, 
intellect  and  general  deportment  of  children  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
important.  Whatever  the  value  of  the  statement,  "make  believe"  is  a 
part  of  a  child's  life,  and  not  a  small  part  either.  Dramatization,  as 
given  in  many  rooms,  certainly  proved  its  worth-whileness  by  empha- 
sizing certain  truths  and  making  children  think  out  situations  that 
would  be  overlooked  in  ordinary  reading. 

That  headway  has  been  made  in  spelling  was  shown  by  the  cor- 
rectly spelled  "first  draft"  of  much  of  the  written  language  work. 
Teachers  are  coming  to  see  that  the  prevention  of  errors  and  the  cor- 
rections of  misspellings  are  very  important  points  in  the  teaching  of 
spelling. 
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Home  geography  was  emphasized  in  nearly  all  fourth  grades.  We 
trust  that  the  wholesome  criticism  made  by  a  fifth  grade  teacher  quoted 
as  saying,  "How  can  I  teach  New  York  City  when  children  do  not  know 
their  Elgin,"  will  not  be  necessary  the  coming  year. 

Supplementing  the  regular  work  in  geography,  excursions  were  made 
to  a  few  manufacturing  plants  and  a  stone  quarry  by  teachers  and  pu- 
pils from  four  or  five  buildings.  Oral  and  written  descriptions  em- 
phasized these  trips.  In  one  room  modeling  in  sand  and  cardboard 
construction  gave  evidence  that  impressions  of  value  had  been  made 
by  these  personal  experiences. 

Visits  to  a  truck  farm  and  commission  house  were  made  by  indi- 
vidual pupils  in  an  A  fourth  class.  These  led  to  discussion  in  class 
of  farms,  gardens,  transportation  and  trade.  Crayon  and  pencil  illustra- 
tions showing  how  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  crated,  bundled  and  deliv- 
ered made  excellent  and  educative  seat  work.  A  visit  to  a  nearby  fire 
house  gave  a  room  of  second  grade  children  a  delightful  half-hour,  much 
to  think  and  talk  about.  Trips  to  Lord's  park  were  taken  by  teachers 
and  pupils  from  nearby  buildings.  Well  planned  and  well  carried  out 
trips  to  places  of  interest  not  only  give  pleasure  but  enlarge  the  child's 
horizon  and  put  new  meaning  into  books  that  he  reads  and  pictures  that 
ho  sees. 

In  arithmetic  teachers  have  tried  to  establish  in  their  pupils  an 
adding  habit.  In  nearly  all  third  and  fourth  grades  the  so-called  Cali- 
fornia method  of  learning  to  add  was  used.  There  is  something 
rhythmic  about  it  that  seems  to  catch  and  hold  the  fancy  of  children 
and  to  put  life  into  the  operation.  The  pernicious  habit  of  counting  by 
ones  on  the  fingers  seems  to  lose  its  grip  when  the  method  is  mastered. 

Multiplication  and  division  tables  were  carried  on  together  with 
excellent  results.  Oral  expression  was  emphasized  in  teaching  the  fun- 
damental operations,  especially  with  slow  pupils. 

There  are  so  many  holidays  to  observe  in  February  that  it  seemed 
best  in  grade  four,  at  least,  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  history,  or 
rather  biography,  omitting  geography  for  the  month.  The  results 
proved  satisfactory.  In  some  rooms  even  more  geography  work  was 
done  than  during  former  semesters. 

Day  by  day  as  the  children  saw  the  beautiful  flag,  presented  to 
every  schoolroom  in  Elgin  by  the  "Woman's  Relief  Corps"  occupying 
its  place  of  honor,  saluted  it  and  learned  its  story  through  song,  it 
seemed  as  though  seeds  of  patriotism  were  sown  that  must  some  day 
blossom  and  bear  fruit. 

Adults  often  fail  to  realize  the  worth  to  young  children  of  the 
preparation  for  and  the  participation  in  the  holiday  exercises  in  the 
schools  during  the  year.  It  is  not  so  much  what  is  said  to  a  child  as 
what  he  does  himself  that  makes  the  lasting  impression. 

A  small  boy  said,  "Memorial  Day  teaches  us  to  honor  the  dead."  He 
might  have  added  to  respect  the  living,  especially  those  who  so  nobly 
served  our  country  in  her  time  of  peril  and  who  so  kindly  visit  the 
schools  on  each  recurring  Decoration  Day. 

With  dramatization,  drill,  song  and  story,  the  several  holidays  oc- 
curring during  the  year  were  prepared  for  and  observed. 

As  the  constant  dropping  of  water  wears  away  stone,  so  the  constant 
observation  of  great  and  good  lives  with  their  lessons  of  sympathy, 
honesty,  kindness  and  high  moral  purpose  must  make  lasting  impres- 
sions for  good  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children  in  our  public 
schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JENNIE  TAZEWELL. 
Assistant  Superintendent. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  high  school  enrollment  has  increased  from  507  in  1900-1901  to 
847  in  1912-1913.  This  increase  has  been  scattered  rather  evenly  over 
the  intervening  years,  but  the  greatest  increase  occurred  in  the  year 
just  closed.  In  1911-1912  the  total  enrollment  was  770.  As  there  were 
847  enrolled  during  the  year  there  was  an  increase  of  77  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  We  believe  that  the  high  school  is  serving  the  people 
better  today  than  ever  before.  A  careful  study  of  the  commercial  and 
social  conditions  of  the  present  time  is  necessary  to  the  well-making 
of  high  school  courses  and  to  a  wise  selection  of  methods  in  teaching. 
Scholarship,  professional  attitude  and  a  desire  to  serve  well  are  the 
qualities  which  make  a  strong  teaching  force.  The  principal  and  the 
high  school  teachers  are  to  be  commended  for  their  splendid  service 
to  the  community.  Because  of  this  high  grade  of  efficiency  the  high 
school  is  sending  out  into  life  better  prepared  young  men  and  women. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school: 
Mr.  Robert  I.  White,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

With  this  report  I  am  submitting  also  the  semester  reports  of  the 
teachers  giving  lists  of  their  classes,  showing  the  number  entering  class, 
number  leaving  classes,  number  promoted  or  passed,  and  the  number 
failing;  also  a  statement  of  the  work  covered  in  each  class.  These  re- • 
ports  are  indexed  and  summarized  and  prepared  for  binding.  Three 
tables  of  data  relating  to  enrollment  and  attendance,  the  number  leav- 
ing school  and  the  percentage  remaining  to  graduate  are  of  sufficient 
general  interest,  I  think,  to  warrant  their  having  a  place  in  this  report. 


REPORT  OF  ENROLLMENT  AND  ATTENDANCE  SINCE  1900. 


Enrollment     Average    .  Average 
for  year     enrollment  attendance 

1900-  1901   507  441  418 

1901-  1902   550  470  447 

1902-  1903   •  538  456  436 

1903-  1904   535  449  422 

1904-  1905   594  498  477 

1905-  1906   :  586  507  492 

1906-  1907   643  567  531 

1907-  1908   662  566  545 

1908-  1909   690  589  556 

1909-  1910   698  596.2  571 

1910-  1911   ■  715  '603.1  587.7 

1911-  1912   770  659  632.5 

1912-  1913   847  718.7  694.1 


NUMBER    LEAVING   SCHOOL    EACH    YEAR   SINCE  1900. 

'               Left  school  Left  school 

first  semester  second  semester  Total 

1901-  1902   37  57  94 

1902-  1903   54  102  .  156 

1903-  1904   14  80  94 

1904-  1905  ~  18  87  105 

1905-  1906   21  35  56 

1906-  1907    ....>  31  50  81 

1907-  1908   15  37  52 

1908-  1909   37  53  90 

1909-  1910  37  53  90 

1910-  lBll   35  70  105 

1911-  1912  22  60  82 

1912-  1913   44  71  115 


/ 
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RELATIVE  NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  CLASSES  RE- 
MAINING TO  GRADUATE  SINCE  1900. 

Number  Entered.  Number  Graduated. 

Per  cent  of 
number 


Total 

that 

entered 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

entered 

Jan. 

1897  

 124 

Sept. 

1897  

  97—221 

June 

1901. 

.  .23 

42 

65 

30 

Jan. 

1898  

  57 

Sept. 

1898  

  82—139 

June 

1902. 

.  .18 

33 

51 

36 

Jan. 

1899  

  88 

Sept. 

1899  

 144—202 

June 

1903. 

.  .16 

55 

71 

35 

Jan. 

1900  

  96 

Sept. 

1900  

 102—198 

June 

1904. 

.  .24 

37 

61 

31 

Jan. 

1901  

  79 

Sept. 

1901  

 117—196 

June 

1905. 

.  .27 

50 

77 

39 

Jan. 

1902  , 

  70 

Sept. 

1902  

 104—174 

June 

1906. 

.  .15 

54 

69 

40 

Jan. 

1903  

  65 

Sept. 

1903  

  97 — 162 

June 

1907 . 

.  .24 

50 

74 

45 

Jan. 

  99 

Sept. 

1904  

 120—219 

June 

1908. 

..57 

53 

110 

50 

Jan. 

1905  

 101 

Sept. 

1905  

 104—205 

June 

1909. 

..33 

46 

79 

38.5 

Jan. 

1906  

  86 

Sept. 

1906  

 143—229 

June 

1910. 

.  .28 

57 

85 

Jan. 

1907  

  86 

Sept. 

1907  

  93—179 

June 

1911. 

..30 

61 

91 

50.8 

Jan. 

1908  

 126 

Sept. 

1908  

 103—229 

June 

1912. 

.  .36 

56 

92 

40.2 

Jan. 

1909  

 106 

Sept. 

1909  

 116—222 

June 

1913. 

.  .35 

49 

84 

37.2 

There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  enrollment  and  attendance 
as  shown  in  the  first  table  of  data.  It  is  to  be  accounted  for  both  by 
the  larger  incoming  classes  and  by  the  pupils  remaining  in  school. 
The  increased  work  comes  mainly  in  the  business  department  and  has 
caused  the  addition  of  three  teachers  in  that  department. 

While  the  number  leaving  school  is  larger  than  for  some  years, 
it  is  about  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  attendance  as  in  past  years.  Sev- 
eral left  because  of  illness,  but  many  quit  to  go  to  work.  There  has 
been  a  great  demand  for  young  people  to  go  to  work.  We  never  before 
had  as  many  pupils  working  some  hours  out  of  school  each  day. 

The  number  reported  as  graduating,  as  given  in  the  table  above, 
includes  only  those  graduating  from  the  four-year  courses.  Besides 
those  ten  were  graduated  from  the  two-year  courses.  As  these  courses 
were  adopted  only  two  years  ago  these  ten  are  the  first  to  be  graduated 
from  them.  It  ]-ooks  now  as  though  we  shall  have  many  more  next 
year  and  the  next.  The  number  taking  those  courses  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  is  either  a  strong  demand  for  the  vocational  studies 
or  an  inclination  to  select  short  courses. 

A  study  of  the  semester  reports  of  the  teachers  shows  that  there 
is  a  very  small  per  cent  of  failures  in  class  work  all  through  the  school. 
For  the  first  semester  the  percentage  of  failures  was  5.4  for  the  girls, 
11.2  for  the  boys,  and  7.9  for  the  whole  school.  For  the  second  semester 
it  was  3.8  for  the  girls,  7.1  for  the  boys,  and  5.3  for  the  whole  school. 
For  the  year  it  was  4.5  for  the  girls,  9  for  the  boys,  and  6.5  for  the 
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whole  school.  This  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  number  that  entered 
the  classes  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  number  that  remained  in  the 
class  till  the  close  of  the  semester.  I  have  compared  our  reports  with 
those  of  a  large  number  of  high  schools  in  this  part  of  the  state  and 
find  that  the  percentage  leaving  our  classes  or  failing  to  carry  the  work 
is  not  only  far  below  the  average  but  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

The  work  in  physical  education  has  increased  largely.  This  is 
due  to  both  the  wide  interest  in  the  work  and  its  being  required  in 
the  first  two  years.  The  number  enrolled  in  that  subject  the  last 
semester  was  as  follows:  Girls  271,  boys  231,  total  502.  The  gymnasium 
is  in  use  practically  the  whole .  school  day.  The  demand  for  its  use 
after  school  hours  for  both  girls  and  boys  is  so  large  that  to  satisfy 
it  would  require  that  it  no  longer  be  used  after  school  for  grade  classes. 
One  of  the  incidental  results  of  physical  education  is  more  wholesome 
and  more  successful  athletics.  This  is  true  not  only  because  we  have 
better  accommodations  and  can  take  better  care  of  our  teams,  but  be- 
cause the  boys  are  in  better  physical  condition,  have  better  skill,  and 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  the  spirit  of  fair  play.  This  is,  however, 
only  an  incidental  result.  The  end  in  view  in  physical  education  is  a 
proper  physical  development. 

One  advance  in  the  year  has  been  attained  along  the  line  of  a 
closer  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers.  A  means  of  securing  that 
was  a  letter  from  the  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  giving  informa- 
tion concerning  the  programs  and  methods  of  the  school,  the  need  of 
home  study,  etc.  This  was  followed  by  a  "parents'  evening"  at  the 
school,  which  was  well  attended  and  gave  opportunity  for  much  helpful 
conference  between  parents  and  teachers.  Later  in  the  year  we  adopted 
the  policy  of  spending  a  notice  to  the  parent  as  soon  as  a  pupil  falls 
below  passing  grade  in  any  subject.  This  notice  is  followed  by  another 
telling  when  the  pupil  is  again  up  to  passing  grade.  This  as  a  supple- 
ment to  the  regular  report  card  sent  at  the  close  of  the  month  keeps 
the  parents  better  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  pupil  and  often 
prevents  failure. 

A  fine  spirit  of  work  prevailed  throughout  the  year.  The  student 
body  as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  enthusiastic  loyalty  and  school 
spirit.  This,  with  the  faithful  work  of  the  efficient  force  of  teachers, 
the  co-operation  of  parents  and  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  your 
helpful  supervision,  has  made  the  work  of  the  year  most  successful 
and  gratifying. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  L.  GOBLB. 


SPECIAL  SUBJECTS. 

Special  effort  has  been  given  by  the  supervisors  and  teachers  to 
make  the  work  in  the  special  subjects  of  value  to  the  pupils.  Probably 
the  name  "special"  has  been  given  to  these  subjects  because  they  have 
been  added  to  the  old  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  The  im- 
portance of  the  special  subjects  in  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  cannot 
be  questioned.  Excellent  work  has  been  done  in  these  departments 
during  the  year.  Following  are  the  reports  of  the  supervisors  of  man- 
ual training,  music,  reading  and  public  speaking,  drawing  and  sewing: 
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REPORT  OF  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Mr.  Robert  I.  AVhite,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  total  enrollment  in  manual  training  classes  in  high  school  for 
the  semester  ending  June,  1910,  was  73,  the  total  of  all  boys  enrolled 
in  the  high  school  was  320.  For  the  semester  ending  June,  1913,  the 
enrollment  in  manual  training  classes  was  153,  while  the  total  of  all 
boys  was  367.  The  above  data  was  obtained  from  semester  reports 
on  file  in  the  principal's  office.  This  indicates  a  gain  of  over  100  per 
cent  in  enrollment  in  manual  training  classes  while  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  boys  in  high  school  was  increased  less  than  15  per  cent. 

Twenty-two  boys  are  taking  work  in  manual  training  in  advance 
of  the  two  years  of  work  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  these  boys  should  be  given  opportunities  in  the 
third  and  fourth  year  manual  training  which  high  schools  on  a  par 
with  Elgin  have  provided  and  are  providing  for  their  pupils. 

Several  boys  secured  employment  during  the  summer  in  mechanical 
lines  with  wages  very  satisfactory  to  themselves.  A  contractor  who 
had  tried  one  of  thp  boys  as  a  carpenter  wants  six  more  for  next  sum- 
mer.   Careful  boys  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  work  at  good  wages. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  GREEN. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MUSIC  SUPERVISOR. 

Mr.  Robert  I.  White,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  aim  of  the  music  work  in  the  Elgin  schools  the  last  year  has 
been  to  establish  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  reading  of  music 
and  to  cultivate  a  higher  taste  among  the  pupils  for  the  best  in  music. 
The  work  in  the  music  readers  has  been  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
many  art  songs  through  which  the  cultural  side  of  the  music  has  been 
largely  taught. 

In  the  first  grade  the  work  has  consisted  in  unifying  the  voices  and 
in  teaching  many  rote  songs. 

In  the  second  grade  this  same  work  was  continued  and  the  children 
were  encouraged  to  sing  the  songs  alone. 

The  primer  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children  in  this  grade  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  teacher  the  children  sang  the  words  and  syllables  of 
the  songs  from  the  books. 

The  reading  of  the  songs  from  the  primer  was  continued  in  the  third 
grade.  By  the  end  of  the  third  grade  a  good  foundation  Was  laid  in  sight 
reading.  Much  time  in  this  grade  was  given  to  the  teaching  of  the  art 
songs  both  from  the  primer  and  from  outside  material. 

In  the  fourth  grade  a  more  definite  understanding  of  the  technical  side 
of  the  music  was  expected.  The  individual  work  in  this  grade  showed 
greater  independence  in  the  reading  of  music  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  the  problems  of  time  and  tune  were 
dwelt  upon  in  order  that  the  difficulties  of  reading  might  be  lessened  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  In  these  grades  the  part  singing  was 
given  especial  attention,  and  the  general  cultural  side  of  the  music  em- 
phasized. The  study  of  the  minor  scales  was  begun  in  the  sixth  grade 
and  continued  in  the  next  two  grades.  The  quality  of  tone  in  all  the  work 
was  given  careful  attention  and  the  use  of  vocal  exercises  was  begun  in 
the  third  grade  and  carried  through  the  eighth.  Clear  enunciation  and 
correct  breathing  were  also  emphasized. 
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The  cantata  "The  Walrus  and  the  Carpente,r"  was  given  by  the 
eighth  grades  of  the  city  at  the  High  School  auditorium  in  May.  Two 
performances  were  given  by  two  different  choruses  and  in  this  way  all 
the  pupils  were  given  an  opportunity  to  take  part. 

During  the  year  a  phonograph  was  placed  in  each  building  and  some 
time  was  given  each  week  to  the  playing  of  the  records  of  the  world's 
great  artists.  By  the  use  of  the  phonograph  a  higher  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion of  music  will  be  formed  by  the  children. 

In  the  high  school  the  music  work  has  consisted  of  four  choruses,  two 
glee  clubs  and  an  orchestra.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  have  been 
enrolled  in  the  music  department  during  the  year.  The  work  of  the 
choruses  has  consisted  of  a  study  of  many  of  the  best  folk  and  art  songs 
and  of  choruses  from  the  standard  oratorios  and  operas.  The  material 
used  was  taken  largely  from  the  Laurel  Song  Book,  the  McConathy  Song 
Book  and  choruses  in  octavo  forms. 

In  March  the  two  glee  clubs  gave  the  opera  Pinafore,  members  from 
the  high  school  orchestra  composing  the  orchestra.  Two  performances 
were  given,  one  in  the  afternoon  and  one  in  the  evening.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-five  dollars  were  cleared.  This  money  was  used  towards  clear- 
ing the  debt  on  the  piano  in  the  auditorium,  the  purchase  of  a  Victor 
machine  with  a  number  of  records,  and  there  is  still  over  a  hundred  dol- 
lars in  the  treasury.  This  will  be  used  to  purchase  instruments  for  the 
orchestra.  The  high  school  orchestra  has  grown  to  sixteen  members 
during  the  last  year  and  the  prospects  are  that  a  number  of  new  mem- 
bers will  be  added  the  coming  year. 

It  is  expected  that  a  course  in  music  appreciation  will  be  added  to  this 
department  the  coming  .year.  Two  credits  towards  graduation  are  given 
in  the  music  in  the  High  School,  and  the  coming  year  extra  credits  will 
probably  be  given  to  those  desiring  both  chorus  and  music  appreciation 
classes. 

L.  LOUISE  BEAR, 

Supervisor  of  Music. 


Mr.  Robert  I.  White,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  past  year  has  been  a  very  successful  year  in  many  ways.  The 
teachers  and  pupils  seem  alive  to  the  great  possibilities  of  oral  reading, 
and  are  earnest  in  their  endeavor  to  better  this  branch  of  educational 
work.  The  schools  all  over  the  country  are  waking  up  to  the  need  of 
special  work  along  this  line,  and  Elgin  is  in  the  foremost  rank. 

It  is  a  constant  joy  to  meet  the  babies  of  the  first  four  grades  and 
help  them  love  their  poem  work  and  play  their  stories.  Teaching  them 
the  first  rules  of  gaining  knowledge  in  an  easeful  way,  without  their 
realizing  it. 

,  Gaining  a  standard  for  good  work,  giving  joy  to  themselves  and 
others  through  an  understanding  of  the  powers  of  self  expression  to  be 
gained  ffom  the  printed  page  is  only  a  part  of  the  work,  which  the  four 
upper  grades  are  working  out.  Many  of  the  schools,  besides  doing  the 
assigned  reading  work,  have  dramatized  portions  of  the  work  in  a  very 
creditable  manner,  some  giving  simple  programs  as  finished  work,  charg- 
ing a  small  admission  fee.  The  money  made  in  this  way  has  helped  to 
buy  the  phonographic  records. 

Visiting  each  graded  school  once  in  three  weeks  is  all  too  short  a 
time  to  do  all  we  might  wish  to  in  this  great  field  of  work,  but  our  teach- 
ers this  year  seem  better  able  to  carry  out  suggestions  than  ever  before. 
Keeping  the  interest  alive  in  the  grades,  teaching  the  younger  pupils  the 
possibilities  of  oral  English,  and  giving  them  self-confidence  is  making 
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them  all  the  more  interested  when  they  reach  High  School,  so,  of  course, 
the  work  grows  there. 

This  year  ninety-six  elected  the  course  in  Public  Speaking,  most  of 
them  could  be  accommodated  and  those  who  completed  the  course  were 
more  enthusiastic  than  any  previous  class.  Ten  wishing  they  might  start 
a  third  year  class  next  year.  Besides  finishing  the  regular  outlined  work 
the  second  year  class  gave  a  Shakespeare  Night  in  our  Auditorium  and 
made  enough  from  the  program  to  leave  for  the  Public  Speaking  room 
the  statue  of  the  "Winged  Victory"  and  a  large  sepia-finished  picture  of 
the  "Reading  of  Homer." 

The  first  of  the  year  I.  met  all  Freshmen  English  classes  once  a 
week  for  oral  work,  but  calls  for  my  help  in  other  special  work  were 
so  many  that  these  classes  were  dropped  during  second  semester. 

Much  of  my  time  and  thought  were  given  to  the  Opera  "Pinafore," 
the  practice  of  action,  expression  and  dramatic  work  took  many  hours 
of  careful  planning  and  drill,  but  ended  so  successfully,  and  though  it 
was  our  first  endeavor  along  this  line,  we  hope  to  undertake  something 
as  splendid  another  year. 

A  new  and  vital  branch  of  the  Public  Speaking  Department  is 
brought  out  in  the  extemporaneous  work.  To  have  these  young  people 
gain  ease  of  mind  and  body  to  be  able  to  express  their  thoughts  in  a 
convincing,  effective  manner  takes  many  weeks  of  patient,  careful  guid- 
ance. A  work  that  I  feel  is  the  most  far-reaching  work  we  have  yet  un- 
dertaken, and  many  of  our  girls  realize  the  necessity  of  such  practice 
whether  they  expect  to  be  homekeepers,  office  girls  or  society  women, 
and  our  boys  realize  that  a  successful  man  must  be  able  to  speak  well 
whether  he  be  a  salesman,  a  merchant  or  a  professional  man.  The 
twentieth  century  demands  this  of  all,  and  our  schools  are  rising  to 
meet  the  demand. 

Besides  these  new  endeavors,  our  usual  number  of  programs  in 
Freshman,  Sophomore  and  Junior  Departments  have  needed  much  indi- 
vidual attention. 

This  report  for  the  year  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  our  Senior  class  play.  After  three  months  of  careful  work, 
Shakespeare's  "Taming  of  the  Shrew"  was  given  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  The  work  was  very  gratifying  to  one  who  ever  works  far 
artistic,  natural,  simple  interpretation. 

I  was  glad  and  proud  to  tell  the  National  Speech  Alrts  Convention 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  of  the  progress  Elgin  schools  were  making  in  every 
way  to  better  oral  English. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MRS.  B.  WILKINS  COWLIN. 


Mr.  Robert  I.  White,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  work  done  in  drawing  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  High  School: 

The  subject  for  all  work  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  was 
nature  as  represented  by  landscapes,  flower,  fruit  and  vegetable  forms, 
especial  attention  being  given  to  form  and  color.  The  mediums  used 
were  pencil,  charcoal  and  water  color.  During  the  winter  months  the 
study  of  nature  was  continued  where  possible.  We  worked  more  espec- 
ially with  still  life,  perspective  and  design,  carefully  studying  all  the 
underlying  principles.  The  work  for  the  latter,  part  of  the  year  was  a 
further  application  of  the  principles  of  design,  using  fruit,  flower,  in- 
sect and  landscape  forms  as  the  motifs.  In  all  this  especial  attention 
was  given  to  color  harmony. 
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The  work  in  the  High  School  has  increased  so  that  now  there  are 
four  classes  instead  of  one  as  at  the  beginning  of  my  work  here.  Enough 
pupils  were  turned  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  to 
make  two  more  classes.  I  have  two  classes  in  drawing  one,  and  two  in 
drawing  two.  The  work  covered  is  that  of  the  grades,  with  more  thorough 
study  of  the  underlying  principles.  In  drawing  two,  we  have  been  much 
interested  in  the  History  of  Painting.  The  chief  painters  and  sculptors 
of  history  have  been  studied.  So  much  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused 
that  many  of  the  pupils  are  now  including  the  Art  Institute  in  their 
visits  to  Chicago,  while  several  have  signified  their  intention  of  continu- 
ing the  work  elsewhere. 

The  posters  for  the  German  evening,  "Pinafore"  and  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  were  made  in  the  High  School  classes. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  I  have  had  nine  pupils  in  drawing,  three 
carrying  on  work  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  pupils. 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  done  this  year  will  be  made  at  the  County 
Teachers'  Institute  in  September. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


ALICE  M.  PRATT. 


Mr.  Robert  I.  White,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  report  of  work  under  my  super- 
vision during  the  past  school  year: 

The  drawing  work  has  consisted  of  the  usual  study  of  beauty  in 
nature,  the  aim  being  to  develop  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  in  the 
children  through  the  ability  to  see,  create  a  desire  for  same,  and  thus 
promote  finer  ideals  through  an  increased  interest  in  common-place 
things. 

In  executing  the  nature  work  comprising  flowers,  birds,  trees  and 
landscapes,  the  pupils  were  given  an  opportunity  to  record  through  the 
hand  as  well  as  mind  accuracy  of  observation,  develop  judgment,  and 
appreciation  of  color  harmonies;  and  together  with  the  still  life  and 
object  drawing,  given  command  of  the  universal  language  for  expressing 
ideas  of  form  and  learning  to  think  in  three  dimensions.  The  develop- 
ment of  originality  and  the  creative  faculty  was  aided  by  the  design 
work. 

The  various  special  days  as  Christmas,  Easter  and  numerous  his- 
torical birthdays  gave  occasion  for  special  work  along  suggestive  lines 
and  wherever  possible  an  effort  was  made  to  correlate  the  drawing  with 
the  regular  school  work  in  composition,  geography,  etc. 

Parents'  Evenings  were  held  in  all  schools  during  the  year  at  which 
time  the  drawing  work  of  the  various  grades  was  exhibited.  During 
the  Kane  County  Teachers'  Institute  a  special  exhibit  of  grade  work 
from  all  Elgin  schools  was  given  in  the  High  School  building. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


CLAUDIA  V.  ABELL. 
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Mr.  Robert  I.  White,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  sewing  work  done  in  the  fifth,  sixth 
and  seventh  grades: 

Every  teacher  is  well  pleased  with  the  Blair  Sewing  Tablets,  Num- 
bers 1,  2  and  3.  These  give  careful  and  accurate  directions  for  the  work 
as  covered.  These  books  are  supplied  for  each  teacher,  but  they  are 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  The  Board  of  Education  furnishes  ma- 
terial for  samplers,  each  girl  furnishing  material  for  all  larger  pieces. 

In  the  fifth  grade,  where  the  sewing  begins,  the  most  simple  stitches 
are  taken  up,  with  an  application  of  each  to  some  practical  article.  This 
is  continued  through  sixth  and  seventh,  increasing  in  difficulty  ^s  the 
work  progresses.  In  A  Seventh  grade  each  girl  makes  a  domestic  science 
apron,  cap  and  sleeves  for  use  in  the  eighth  grade. 

The  unqualified  success  of  this  work  is  due  to  the  teachers,  for  my 
schedule  has  not  permitted  me  to  be  present  when  the  lesson  is  taught. 
I  have  merely  been  able  to  look  oyer  the  work  on  the  days  when  I  visit 
the  building  for  drawing.  We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  results 
obtained  and  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  girls.  Many  instances 
have  come  to  my  attention  of  its  usefulness  in  the  home,  where  the 
girls  assist  in  the  plain  sewing  and  mending. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  M.  PRATT. 


CONCLUSION. 

During  the  next  twenty-five  years  there  probably  will  come  devel- 
opment and  enrichment  in  the  various  school  courses.  This  improve- 
ment and  enrichment  will  not  come  by  the  addition  of  new  courses  as 
much  as  by  changes  in  courses  already  given.  There  will  come  such 
changes  in  subject  matter  and  methods  that  the  courses  will  better 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  a  school  exists.  Indeed  there  have  been 
many  changes  of  this  nature  during  the  last  ten  years.  On  account  of 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  the  prot^lems  of  the  school  will  in- 
crease in  number  and  complexity  with  the  coming  years.  It  is  not  a 
time  for  radical  action  and  neither  is  it  a  time  for  conservative  action. 
Radical  action  in  the  solution  of  school  problems  might  produce  injuri- 
ous results  in  so  changing  the  school's  work  that  the  few  would  be  bene- 
fited at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Conservatism  '  might  not  allow 
changes  that  would  enable  the  school  to  better  serve  all  pupils. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  the  President  and  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  their  co-operation  and  courteous  treatment  in 
the  performance  of  my  duties. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 


ROBERT  L  WHITE. 
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ORGANIZATION. 


DEPARTMENTS. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  are  organized  into  two  departments — 
the  elementary  school  department  having  an  eight  year  course  and  the 
high  school  department  having  a  four  year  course.  The  aim  of  the 
elementary  school  course  is  two-fold.  First,  to  finish  the  essentials  of  a 
good  practical  education;  and,  second,  to  lead  naturally  and  easily  to 
more  advanced  work.  The  aim  of  the  high  school  departnient  is  to  give 
a  good  general  education  to  those  whose  formal  training  must  end  with 
the  public  schools.  It  also  serves  as  a  preparatory  school  for  normals 
and  colleges. 

ADMISSION. 

Students  are  admitted  and  classified  by  the  principals  acting  under 
the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  advice  of  the  Superintendent. 
Students  desiring  to  enter  the  public  schools  should  bring  with  them 
such  statement  concerning  their  scholarship  and  deportment  as  they 
may  be  able  to  secure.  Admission  to  the  high  school  is  both  by  pro- 
motion from  the  eighth  grade  and  by  examination.  Certificates  from 
other  approved  high  schools  are  accepted,  both  for  classification  and 
standing.  Pupils  are  also  admitted  upon  the  diplomas  from  the  district 
schools  pursuing  the  course'  of  instruction  prescribed  by  the  state. 
Others  must  satisfy  the  principal  that  they  are  prepared  to  do  high 
school  work. 

PROMOTION  AND  GRADUATION. 

Pupils  are  regularly  promoted  at  the  close  of  each  semester.  How- 
ever, individual  pupils  may  be  promoted  whenever  their  qualifications 
entitle  them  to  advancement. 

In  the  high  school  one  study  for  one  semester  is  accounted  one 
credit.  As  four  studies  constitute  regular  work,  eight  credits  constitute 
a  year's  regular  work  and  thirty-two  cerdits  or  four  years'  regular  work 
are  required  for  graduation  from  the  high  school.  In  June  of  each  year 
diplomas  are  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  those  who  have 
gained  thirty-two  credits. 

TUITION. 

Principals  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  the  names  of 
all  non-resident  pupils,  and  shall  not  admit  to  school  any  who  do  not 
present  a  receipt  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  stating  that  the  tui- 
tion for  the  term  has  been  paid. 

Any  child  shall  be  considered  a  non-resident  who  has  a  home  else- 
where, and  resides  here  for  the  purpose  of  attending  school. 

The  fact  that  a  non-resident  with  a  home  elsewhere  owns  property 
within  this  district,  shall  not  entitle  him  to  send  his  children  to  the 
schools  in  this  district,  without  the  payment  of  tuition. 

Non-residents  who  contemplate  moving  to  this  district  shall  pay 
tuition  from  the  time  their  children  enter  the  schools  of  this  district, 
until  they  become  actual  residents  in  the  district. 

Residents  who  remove  from  the  district  during  a  semester  of  school 
shall  be  allowed  to  have  their  children  complete  the  semester  of  school 
upon  which  they  have  entered,  without  the  payment  of  tuition.  By  a 
semester  is  meant  one-half  of  a  school  year. 

Rates:  High  school — $40.00  a  year.  Grades— $25.00  a  year.  Pay- 
able quarterly  in  advance. 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Title   of  Book  I      Publisher  Price 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  I — Silver,  Burdette  &  Co  $  .35 

Progressive  Road  to  Reading,  Book  11 — Silver,  Burdette  &  Co  40 

Graded  Literature  Third  Reader — Chas.  Merrill  &  Co  45 

Graded  Literature  Fourth  Reader — Chas.  Merrill  &  Co  50 

Elements  of  Geography — Ginn  &  Co  65 

Grammar  School  Geography — Ginn  &  Co  :   1.25 

Drawing  Books — Atkinson  &  Mentzer — Books  Three  and  Four,  each.  .10 

Drawing  Books — Atkinson  &  Mentzer — Books  5,  6,  7,  8,  each  15 

Hamilton's  Primary  Arithmetic — American  Book  Co  35 

Hamilton's  Intermediate  Arithmetic — American  Book  Co  40 

Hamilton's  School  Arithmetic — American  Book  Co  50 

Guide  Book  to  English— Silver,  Burdette  &  Co.— Book  I  45 

Guide  Book  to  English,  Book  II — Silver,  Burdette  &  Co  60 

Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Hawthorne's  Tales  from  the  White  Hills— Houghton,  Mifflin  Co  15 

Good  Health— Ginn  &  Co  30 

The  Body  at  Work— Ginn  &  Co  50 

Spelling  Blank  05 

Fiske's   American   History,   Montgomery's   History   of   the  United 

States  (Revised)  or  Gordy's  United  States  History    1.00 

Ivanhoe— Rand,  McNally  &  Co   .30 

Evangeline— Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Miles  Standish— Houghton,  Mifflin  Co  15 

Webster's  Academic  Dictionary— American  Book  Co   1.50 

Webster's  High  School  Dictionary — American  Book  Co  98 

Snow  Bound— Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Burroughs'  Birds  and  Bees — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Dickens'  Christmas  Carol — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 


HIGH  SCHOOL, 


Algebra — First  Course — Hawkes,  Luby,  Touton;  Ginn  &  Co   1.00 

Antigone — Sophocles- — Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co  12 

As  You  Like  It — Shakespeare — Ginn  &  Co  25 

Atlas  Tablet— Botany — Atlas  School  Supply  Co  20 

Atlas  Tablet — Chemistry — Atlas  School  Supply  Co  30 

Atlas  Tablet — Domestic  Science — Atlas  School  Supply  Co  30 

Atlas  Tablet— Physics— Atlas  School  Supply  Co  :  30 

Bookkeeping — Lyons  Complete   '  .90 

Botany — Coulter — D.  Appleton  &  Co  »  . 

Caesar — Walker,  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co   1.25 

Chemistry  Essentials — MacPherson  &  Henderson — Ginn  &  Co.  ...... 

Cicerb — Kelsey — Allyn  &  Bacon    1.25 

Civics — Government  in  State  and  Nation — Chas.  Scribner's  Sons  .  . .  1.00 

Commercial  Arithmetic — Van  Tuyl — American  Book  Co  90 

Commercial  Law — Huffcut — Ginn  &  Co.   1.00 

Commercial  Geography — Adams— D.  Appleton  &  Co   1.30 

Einer  Muss  Heiraten — Wilhelmi- — American  Book  Co  30 

English  Composition  and  Rhetoric — Brooks  &  Hubbard — American 

Book  Co   1.00 

Elementarbuch— Spanhoofd— D.  C.  Heath  &  Co   1.00 
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First  Bunker  Hill  Oration.  Webster;  Farewell  Address.  Washington; 

Eclectic  Series — American  Book  Co  20 

Gareth  and  Lynete,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  Passing  of  Arthur,  Tenny- 
son; Gateway  Series — American  Book  Co  35 

Gluck  Auf — Muller  and  Wenckebach — Ginn  &  Co  60 

Golden  Treasury — Palgrave — Longmans,  Green  &  Co  50 

Henry  Esmond — Thackeray — Ginn  &  Co  60 

Hermann  und  Dorothea — Goethe — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  60 

History  of  English  Literature — Halleck — American  Book  Co  1.25 

History  of  Greece — Morey — ^American  Book  Co   1.00 

History,  United  States — James  and  Sanford — Chas.  Scribner's  Sons  1.40 

History — Modern — West — Allyn  &  Bacon   1.50 

History  of  Rome — Morey — American  Book  Co   1.00 

Hoher  als  die  Kirche — Hillern — Henry  Holt  &  Co  25 

Iliad — Bryant's  Translation — Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co  15 

Immensee — Storm — Maynard  &  Merrill  25 

Julius  Caesar — Shakespeare — Neilson  Edition — Scott-Foresman  &  Co  .25 

Latin — Bellum  Helviticum — Ginn  &  Co   1.00 

L'Arrabbiata — Heyes — Allyn  &  Bacon   30 

Latin  Grammar — Bennett — Allyn  &  Bacon   80 

Latin  Composition — Complete — D'Ooge — Ginn  &  Co  1.00 

Macbeth — Shakespeare — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  25 

Minna  von  Barnheim — Lessing — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  65 

Minor  Poems — Milton — (L'Allegro,  II  Penserose,  Comus,  Lycidas) 

Neilson  Edition — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  25 

Paradise  Lost — Milton — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  30 

High  School  Geography — Henry  Holt  Co   1.00 

Physics,  H.  S. — ^Adams  American  Book  Co   1.25 

Physics  Laboratory  Manual — Adams — American  Book  Co  75 

Physiology — Davison — American   Book  Co  ."^  90 

Plane  Geometry — Elements — Sanders — American  Book  Co  75 

Romola — Eliot — Any  Edition  

Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales — Chaucer — Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.  . .  .35 

Sesame  and  Lilies — Ruskin — Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.  35 

Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling — American  Book  Co  20 

Silas  Marner — Eliot — Scott,  Foresman  &  Co  30 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


Following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  elementary 
schools.  For  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work,  please  refer  to  the  course 
published  in  1911.  Attention  is  called  particularly  to  the  following  sub- 
jects because  of  changes  which  have  been  made. 

Reading — Many  supplementary  reading  sets  are  supplied  to  each  grade 
in  all  elementary  schools.  The  literature  of  all  reading  sets  in  use 
is  interesting,  informational  and  of  literary  merit. 

Arithmetic — Oral  arithmetic  is  emphasized  in  connection  with  the  regu- 
larly assigned  work  from  the  texts.  Special  attention  is  given  in 
all  grammar  grades  to  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  di- 
vision of  integers,  decimals  and  fractions,  and  applications  of  per- 
centage. 

Geography — Reference  books,  maps  and  globes  are  supplied  to  all  ele- 
mentary schools.  Each  building  is  also  supplied  with  a  set  of  600 
stereographs  and  stereoscopes  in  cabinet.  These  have  been  found 
very  useful  in  giving  the  pupils  accurate  ideas  concerning  the  peo- 
ple, agriculture,  commerce  and  industries  of  the  various  countries. 

Language  and  Grammar — The  outline  for  language  and  grammar  work 
in  the  grades  has  not  been  changed.  Some  changes  will  undoubtedly 
be  made  during  the  present  year. 

Music — Each  elementary  school  now  possesses  a  graphophone.  The 
schools  also  have  a  traveling  selection  of  records.  Records  are 
changed  once  every  two  weeks.  By  this  means  pupils  are  enabled 
to  hear  some  of  the  best  music. 

Physical  Education — The  Supervisor  of  physical  education  visits  each 
building  once  in  two  weeks.  Work  is  outlined  for  the  various  grades 
at  the  time  of  the  visit.  The  supervising  nurse  visits  each  building 
once  in  two  weeks.  She  also  visits  the  homes  where  it  is  thought 
her  advice  will  be  acceptable. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Reading — Reading  stories  from  the  blackboard  and  Progressive  Road 
to  Reading  Book  I  in  the  B  class.  Progressive  Road  Book  I  and 
Graded  Literature  I  in  the  A  class.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Numbers — Construction  work.  Counting  and  reading  numbers  to  50  in 
the  B  class  and  to  100  in  the  A  class.  Written  number  work  to  10  in 
the  B  class  and  to  50  in  the  A  class. 

Language — Conversations,  story  telling,  reproduction,  dramatization, 
memorizing.    Simple  technical  work  as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Geography — Simple  work  in  observation  and  place  and  use  of  sand  table. 

Nature  study,  spelling,  music  and  drawing  as  outlined  in  course. 

SECOND  GRADE. 

Reading — In  B  class  Graded  Literature  Book  I  and  Child  Life  Book  I. 
In  A  class  Child  Life  Book  II.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Numbers — Construction  work.  Oral  work,  as  outlined  in  each  class. 
Written  work  in  B  class  as  outlined  and  in  A  class  Hamilton's  Pri- 
,  mary  Arithmetic,  pages  1-41. 

Language — Conversations,  story  telling,  dramatization,  reproduction, 
memorizing.    Technical  work  as  outlined  in  detailed  course. 

Geography — Work  in  observation  and  place-  and  use  of  sand  table. 

History — ^Stories  in  connection  with  holidays  and  primitive  life. 

Physiology,  nature  study,  spelling,  penmanship,  music,  drawing,  as  out- 
lined in  course. 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

Reading — In  B  class  Graded  Literature  Book  II  and  in  the  A  class  Great 
Americans  for  Little  Americans.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Numbers — Construction  work  as  outlined  in  both  classes.  Continue  oral 
drills.  B  class  use  Primary  Arithmetic  pp.  7-50  and  A  class,  pp.  50- 
102.  B  class  multiplication  tables  of  threes,  fours  and  fives.  A  class, 
sixes,  sevens  and  eights. 

Language — Conversations,  story  telling,  memorizing,  reproduction  and 
dictation  as  outlined.  B  class  use  chapters  1-20  in  text.  Book  in 
hands  of  teacher  only.  A  class  review  work  of  B  class  and  use 
chapters  21-50. 

Geography — B  class,  locative  geography  as  outlined.  Primitive  life  as 
given  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  Tree  Dwellers,  etc.  A  class,  study  of  food 
products,  shelter,  clothing,  furniture,  direction,  drainage,  calendar 
and  location  as  outlined  in  detailed  course.  Geography  of  Elgin  and 
Kane  County. 

History — B  class,  stories  of  holidays,  great  men  and  primitive  life.  A 

class,  history  of  Elgin  as  given  in  course. 
Physiology — Review   work   of  previous   grades.     Use   Child's  Book  of 

Health.    In  hands  of  teacher  only. 
Spelling — B  class  use  Part  I,  pp.  9-21.    A  class,  pp.  21-32.  Penmanship 

and  nature  study  as  outlined. 
Music- — Music  primer  in  hands  of  pupils.    Elementary  work  as  outlined 

by  supervisor. 

Drawing — Drawing  book  No.  3.    Observation,  expression  and  design  as 

outlined  by  supervisor. 
Manual  Training — Construction,'  cutting,  weaving,  etc.,  as  outlined. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Reading — B  class,  Graded  Literature  Book  III.  A  class.  Good  Health  and 
Fifty  Famous  Stories.    Supplementary  reading.    See  course. 

Arithmetic — B  class.  Primary  Arithmetic,  pp.  103-153.  A  class,  pp.  153- 
200,  and  pages  209,  217,  220,  222,  232.    Continue  oral  work. 

Language — Conversations,  reproduction,  composition,  etc.,  as  outlined. 
B  class  use  chapters  51-68  and  A  class,  chapters  69-97. 

Geography— B  class,  Leading  Facts  I,  pp.  1-64  and  84-108.  Elgin  and  Kane 
county  and  other  oral  work  as  outlined  in  course.  A  class,  Leading 
Facts  I,  pp.  109-151  and  The  Earth  and  Its  People.  See  course  for 
outline  of  work. 

History — Races  of  People  and  Their  Homes.    Stories  of  Different  Types 

of  People.    A  class.  Early  History  of  Illinois,  as  outlined. 
Physiology— Good  Health,  pp.  1-89. 
Spelling— B  class,  pp.  33-43.    A  class,  pp.  43-52. 
Penmanship  and  nature  study  as  outlined  in  course. 
Music — Music  Book  I.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 
Drawing — Drawing  Book  No.  4.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 
Manual  Training — Cardboard  construction  and  basket  work. 
Physical  work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Reading — B  class.  Good  Health  and  Graded  Literature,  Book  IV.  A  class, 
Hawthorne's  Wonder  Book  and  Graded  Literature,  Book  IV.  Supple- 
mentary reading.    See  course. 

Arithmetic— B  class,  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  pp.  7-72.  A  class,  pp. 
72-102  and  126-143.    Intellectual  arithmetic. 

Language — B  class.  Guide  Book  I,  chapters  98-120.  A  class,  chapters 
121-140. 
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Geography— B  class,  Leading  Facts  I,  pp.  151-224 -and  65-83.    A  class, 

Leading  Facts  II,  pp.  1-57. 
History — Biography.     Correlate  geography  and  language  with  history 

work. 

Physiology— Good  Health,  pp.  89-170. 

Spelling — B  class.  Part  I,  pp.  52-65.    A  class,  pp.  65-80. 

Penmanship  and  nature  study  as  outlined  in  the  course. 
Music — Music  Book  II.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 
Drawing — Drawing  Book  No.  5.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 
Manual  Training — Basket  work  for  boys  and  sewing  for  girls. 

Physical  work  as  outlined  by  the  supervisor. 

SIXTH  GRADE 

Reading:  B  class,  Andrews'  Ten  Boys,  and  Town  and  City.  A  class, 
Tales  from  the  White  Hills,  Whittier's  Snow  Bound.  Supplementary 
Reading. 

Arithmetic:  B  class.  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  pp.  102-126  and  143-184. 
A  class,  pp.  184-233  and  260-269.    Intellectual  arithmetic. 

Language:  B  class  use  Guide  Book  II,  chapters  1-14  and  grammar,  chap- 
ters 1,  2,  3,  4.  A  class,  chapters  15-28  and  grammar  chapters  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9. 

Geography:    B  class,  Leading  Facts  II,  pp.  57-74.    A  class,  pp.  74-88. 
History:     History  through  biography  as  outlined  in  course. 
Physiology:    Town  and  City. 

Spelling:    B  class.  Part  II,  pp.  1-16.    A  class,  pp.  16-32. 
Penmanship  and  Nature  Study  as  outlined  in  course. 
Music:    Music  Book  II  and  work  as  outlined  bp  the  supervisor. 
Drawing:    Drawing  Book  6,  and  work  as  outlined  by  the  supervisor. 
Manual  Training:    Boys,  bench  work,  and  for  the  girls,  sewing. 
Physical  work  as  outlined  by  the  supervisor. 

SEVENTH  GRADE 

Reading:  B  class  reads  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol  and  Burroughs'  Birds 
and  Bees.  A  class  read  Miles  Standish,  Evangeline  and  Merchant  of 
Venice.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Arithmetic:  B  class  use  School  Arithmetic,  pp.  6-132.  A  class  pp.  133- 
179.    Intellectual  Arithmetic. 

Language:  B  class.  Guide  Book  II,  chapters  29-45  and  grammar,  chap- 
ters 10-24.    A  class,  chapters  46-60  and  grammar,  chapters  24-53. 

Geography:  B  class.  Leading  Facts  II,  pp.  88-112,  and  Illinois.  A  class, 
geography  of  Southern  and  Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

History:  B  class,  history  through  biography.  "A  class,  U.  S.  History  to 
the  close  of  the  American  Revolution.  Dole's  American  Citizen, 
chapter  one,  as  outlined. 

Physiology:     The  Body  at  Work. 

Spelling:    B  class.  Part  II,  pp.  32-46.    A  class,  pp.  46-60. 

Music:    Music  Book  Alternate  III.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Drawing:    Drawing  Book  No.  7.    Work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Manual  Training:    Bench  work  for  the  boys  and  sewing  for  the  girls. 

Penmanship  and  Nature  Study  as  outlined  in  course. 

Physical  work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

EIGHTH  GRADE 

Reading:  B  class.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  by  Scott.  A  class,  Ivanhoe  and  A 
Man  Without  a  Country.    Supplementary  Reading. 

Arithmetic:  B  class.  School  Arithmetic,  pp.  179-209  and  216,  222,  261, 
268,  282,  290.  A  class,  pp.  227-260,  273-281,  290-305,  330-344.  Intellec- 
tual Arithmetic. 
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Language:  B  class,  Guide  Book,  No.  II,  chapters  61-73,  and  grammar, 
chapters  53-79.  A  class,  chapters  74-80  and  grammar,  chapters  80-101. 

History:  B  class,  American  History  from  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to 
1830.  A  class,  1830  to  the  present  time.  Dole's  American  Citizen, 
Chapters  2,  3,  4,  5,  as  outlined. 

Physiology:    Control  of  Body  and  Mind. 

Spelling:     B  class,  Part  II,  pp.  60-78.    A  class,  pp.  78-96. 

Penmanship  and  Nature  Study  as  outlined  in  course. 

Music:    Music  Book  Alternate  III.    Work  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Drawing:    Drawing  Book  8..  Work  as  outlined  by  Supervisor. 

Physical  work  as  outlined  by  supervisor. 

Manual  Training:    Boys,  Bench  work.    Girls,  domestic  science — cooking. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY 


ENGLISH  COURSE 

First  Year — English,  Algebra,  General  Science,  Elective. 
Second  Year — English,  Geometry,  Foreign  Language,  Elective. 
Third  Year — English,  Foreign  Language,  Elective,  Elective. 
Fourth  Year^ — English,  U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Elective,  Elective. 
Ancient  History  must  be  Elected.    Physics  or  Chemistry  must  be  elected. 

GENERAL  COURSE 

First  Year — English,  Algebra,  General  Science,  Elective. 
Second  Year — English,  Geometry,  Elective,  Elective. 
Third  Year — English,  Elective,  Elective,  Elective. 
Fourth  Year — U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Elective,  Elective,  Elective. 
Physics  or  Chemistry  must  be  elected.    Drawing  and  Advanced  Algebra 
are  recommended. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  COURSE 

First  Year — English,  Algebra,  General  Science,  Latin. 
Second  Year — English,  Latin,  German,  Ancient  History. 
Third  Year — English,  Latin,  German,  Geometry. 
Fourth  Year — Latin,  German,  Physics  or  Chemistry,  Elective. 
Only  one  Elective  in  this  course. 

SCIENCE  COURSE 

First  Year — English,  Algebra,  General  Science,  Drawing. 

Second  Year — English,  Geometry,  Botan-y,  Elective. 

Third  Year — English,  Zoology,  Chemistry,  Elective. 

Fourth  Year — Physics,  U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Elective,  Elective. 

Advanced  Algebra  and  Solid  Geometry  recommended. 

BUSINESS  COURSE. 

First  Year — English,  Algebra,  General  Science,  Elective. 

Second  Year — English  (Business  English  1st  Sem.),  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  Drawing,  1st  Sem.;  Commercial  Geography,  2nd 
Sem. 

Third  Year — English,  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship,  Elective,  Elective. 
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Fourth  Year — Commercial  Law,  1st  Sem.;  Economics,  2nd  Sem. ;  Short- 
hand, Bookkeeping,  U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Elect.  2;  Elective. 
In  the  third  year  Shorthand  is  suggested  as  an  Elective.  Typewrit- 
ing must  be  elected  in  the  last  semester  of  the  third  year.  In  the  Fourth 
year  the  pupil  must  elect  two  of  the  following  subjects:  Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping,  U.  S.  History  and  Civics.  If  Shorthand  is  elected,  it  must 
be  taken  for  two  years.  If  Shorthand  is  elected,  all  the  typewriting  of- 
fered must  be  taken.  Typewriting  is  suggested  as  an  Elective  in  the 
First  Semester  of  the  Fourth  year.  If  Shorthand  is  not  taken.  Book- 
keeping must  be  taken  for  two  years. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  COURSE 

First  Year — English,  Algebra,  General  Science,  Shop  Work  and  Mechani- 
cal Drawing. 

Second  Year — English,  Geometry,  Shop  Work  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Elective. 

Third  Year — English,  Advanced  Algebra  (1st  Sem.),  Solid  Geometry  (2nd 

Sem.),  Shop  Work,  Chemistry. 
Fourth   Year — Physics,   Mechanical  Drawing  and  Trigonometry,   U.  S. 

History  and  Civics,  Elective. 
Free  hand  drawing  is  required. 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  COURSE 

First  Year — English,  Foods  and  Cooking,  General  Science,  Elective. 
Second  Year — English,  Drawing  and  Design,  Sewing,  Elective. 
Third  Year— English,  Art,  Zoology  or  Botany,  Elective. 
Fourth  Year — U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Physics  or  Chemistry,  Elective, 
Elective. 

Public  Speaking  and  Music  are  recommended. 

TWO  YEAR  BUSINESS  COURSE. 
Shorthand  Course. 

First  Year — English,  Business  Arithmetic,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting. 

Second  Year — English  (Business  Eng.  1st  Semester),  Shorthand,  Book- 
keeping, Commercial  Geography,  1st  Sem.;  Commercial  Law,  2nd 
Sem. 

Accounting  Course. 

First  Year — English,  Business  Arithmetic,  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship, 
Typewriting. 

Second  Year — English  (Business  Eng.  1st  Semester).  Bookkeeping,  IT.  S. 
History  and  Civics,  Commercial  Geography,  1st  Sem.;  Commercial 
Law,  2nd  Sem. 

TWO  YEARS'  INDUSTRIAL  COURSE 
Manual  Training  Course. 

First  Year — ^English,  Algebra,  Shop  Work  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Gen- 
eral Science. 

Second  Year — English  (Business  Eng.  1st  Sem.),  Geometry,  Shop  Work 
and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Free  Hand  Drawing  and  Design,  or  U.  S. 
History  and  Civics. 
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Household  Art  Course. 

First  Year — English,  Business  Arithmetic,  Foods  and  Coolving,  General 
Science. 

Second  Year — English  (Business  Eng.  2nd  Sem.),  Sewing,  Free  Hand 
Drawing  and  Design,  U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  or  Botany. 

ELECTIVES 

First  Year — Ancient  History,  Latin,  General  Science,  Foods  and  Cooking, 
Shop  Work,  Drawing,  Public  Speaking,  Business  Arithmetic,  Music, 
Physical  Education,  Shorthand,  Typewriting;  Bookkeeping. 

Second  Year — Ancient  History,  Modern  History,  Latin,  German,  Botany, 
Zoology,  Drawing,  Shop  Work,  Commercial  Geography,  English,  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  Music,  Physical  Education,  Shorthand,  Bookkeeping, 
Commercial  Law,  Sewing,  Foods  and  Cooking,  Commercial  Law,  Gen- 
eral Science. 

Third  Year — Modern  History,  Advanced  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry, 
Zoology,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Latin,  German,  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Public  Speaking,  Shop  Work,  Music,  Physical 
Education,  U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  Sewing,  Commercial  Geography, 
Commercial  Law. 

Fourth  Year — Advanced  Algebra,  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Latin,  German,  Commercial  Law,  Commercial  Geog- 
raphy, Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  Typewriting,  English,  U.  S.  History 
and  Civics,  Public  Speaking,  Music,  Physical  Education. 

RULES  CONCERNING  COURSES 

1.  All  studies  are  for  one  year,  unless  otherwise  stated.  Except  as 
provided  in  the  rules  relating  to  special  cases,  credit  will  not  be  given 
for  less  than  the  full  year's  work  in  any  subject  that  extends  through 
the  year. 

2.  Five  recitations  per  week  of  successful  work  for  one  semester 
count  as  one  credit,  with  the  exception  stated  below.  Thirty-two  credits 
are  necessary  for  graduation.  Pupils  are  expected  to  take  twenty  reci- 
tations per  week.  No  pupil  may  take  less  than  fifteen  recitations  per 
week  except  by  permission  of  the  principal,  with  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ent or  guardian. 

3.  Not  more  than  two  credits  will  be  allowed  in  music. 

4.  A  "Credit"  toward  graduation  means  the  completion  of  a  half 
year's  work  in  one  study.  Thirty-two  credits  are  required  for  gradua- 
tion. 

5.  Girls  who  take  domestic  science  may  be  excused  from  the  physi- 
ology, doing  the  required  work  in  physiology  in  connection  with  the  do- 
mestic science. 

6.  Pupils  who  take  the  year's  course  in  zoology  or  botany  may  be 
excused  from  physiology,  and  the  required  work  in  physiology  will  be 
done  in  connection  with  the  zoology  or  botany. 

7.  No  class  will  be  formed  with  less  than  fifteen  members. 

8.  To  drop  a  study  requires  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
and  the  principal. 

9.  The  principal  may  allow  pupils  preparing  for  college  to  take  such 
work  as  they  need  for  entrance,  varying  from  the  above  rules,  if  neces- 
sary. 

10.  The  principal  may  vary  the  requirements  stated  in  the  above 
rules,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian  and  superintendent, 
and  may  vary  the  order  of  the  studies,  to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
cases. 

11.  The  following  rules  governing  music  in  the  High  School  were 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  February  4,  1900:     (a)  Any  pupil 
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in  the  High  School  may  join  a  music  class  at  such  times  as  may  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  principal  of  the  High  School. 

(b)  Music  classes  will  meet  at  least  once  each  week.  Pupils  who 
receive  instructions  in  these  classes  will  be  required  to  take  part  in  such 
special  exercises,  choruses,  etc.,  as  the  supervisor  and  principal  may  re- 
quest. 

(c)  One  credit  will  be  given  for  each  two  years  of  music. 

(d)  Only  two  credits  toward  graduation  will  be  allowed  any  pupil 
for  work  in  music,  and  no  account  will  be  made  of  less  than  one  full 
credit. 

(e)  Pupils  whose  ability  in  music,  attention  to  the  work  of  the  class 
or  conduct  in  the  class,  is  not  sucji  as  to  make  it  profitable  for  them  to 
spend  their  time  in  classes,  may  be  required  by  the  principal  to  discon- 
tinue the  work  in  this  subject. 

12.  (a)  Pupils  classified  in  9th  and  10th  grades  in  High  School  shall 
be  required  to  take  Physical  Education,  provided,  however,  that  if  a 
pupil  brings  from  a  parent  a  request  that  the  pupil  shall  be  excused  from 
Physical  Education,  such  request  shall  be  granted. 

(b)  Physical  Education  classes  shall  meet  twice  a  week,  each  period 
being  45  minutes  in  length. 

(c)  One  credit  shall  be  given  for  each  two  years'  work  in  Physical 
Education,  and  not  to  exceed  2  credits  in  Physical  Education  shall  be 
given  to  any  one  pupil. 

RULES  CONCERNING  AUDITORIUM  AND  GYMNASIUM. 

1.  Auditorium. — Tbe  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  have  charge 
of  the  Auditorium  for  school  purposes.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
Board  to  use  the  Auditorium  for  educational  purposes  only  and  permis- 
sion for  the  use  of  such  Auditorium  may  be  granted  by  the  Board  at 
any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

2.  The  use  of  the  Auditorium  shall  not  be  granted  for  any  entertain- 
ment, lecture,  etc.,  at  which  a  fee  is  to  be  charged,  except  such  enter- 
tainments, lectures,  recitals,  etc.,  held  under  the  supervision  of  the 
schools. 

'  3.  All  programs  given  in  the  Auditorium  in  the  evening  shall  begin 
not  later  than  eight  o'clock  and  shall  close  not  later  than  ten  o'clock.  Not 
to  exceed  twenty-five  cents  shall  be  charged  for  admission  to  the  Audi- 
torium for  any  program  there  given.  When  reserved  seats  are  sold  the 
total  charge  for  a  seat  including  the  charge  for  reserving  the  same  shall 
not  exceed  twenty-five  cents.  Seats  shall  not  be  reserved  in  the  Audi- 
torium and  tickets  shall  not  be  sold  in  excess  of  the  actual  number  of 
seats.  The  doors  of  the  Auditorium  shall  be  opened  not  less  than  thirty 
minutes  preceding  any  program  given  in  the  Auditorium. 

4.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  notify  the  Supervising  En- 
gineer of  the  dates  when  the  Auditorium  is  to  be  used  and  the  Super- 
vising Engineer  shall  attend  to  the  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating  of 
the  Auditorium. 

GYMNASIUM. 

1.  No  games,  exhibitions  or  other  entertainments  other  than  games, 
exhibitions  or  other  entertainments  connected  with  the  public  schools 
shall  be  given  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  high  school  without  permission 
of  the  Board  of  Education  granted  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting. 

2.  Permission  to  use  the  gymnasium  of  the  high  school  for  games, 
exhibitions  or  other  entertainments  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
shall  be  granted  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

3.  Whenever  the  gymnasium  is  to  be  used  for  games,  exhibitions 
or  other  entertainments  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  the  Sup- 
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erintendent  of  Schools  shall  give  the  Supervising  Engineer  such  notice 
that  the  Gymnasium  may  be  properly  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated. 

4.  The  admission  charge  to  a  game,  exhibit  or  other  entertainment 
in  connection  with  the  public  schools  held  in  gymnasium  shall  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  cents,  and  the  gymnasium  shall  not  be  open  later  than 
ten  o'clock. 

5.  At  the  option  of  the  high  school  principal  the  gymnasium  may 
be  used  for  the  practice  work  in  connection  with  athletics  and  gymna- 
sium work  of  the  high  school.  Whenever  the  gymnasium  is  used  for 
such  purpose  the  Principal  of  the  High  School  shall  appoint  a  member 
of  the  high  school  faculty  to  have  charge  of  the  gymnasium  at  that 
time.  At  that  time  such  high  school  teacher  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  high  school  building. 

6.  Pupils  shall  not  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of  the  gymnasium  with- 
out gymnasium  shoes.  Care  shall  be  taken  of  the  gymnasium  and  its 
equipment  by  the  teachers  having  such  room  in  charge  and  gymnasium 
teachers  shall  report  immediately  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  to 
the  High  School  Principal  any  injury  to  the  gymnasium  or  its  equip- 
ment. 
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OUTLINE  OF  COURSES 


The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  High  School.  Subjects  continue  throughout  the  year  unless 
otherwise  stated: 

MATHEMATICS 

The  purpose  of  High  School  mathematics  is  threefold.  The  first 
purpose  is  given  to  training  for  business  life.  The  second  purpose  is  to 
afford  mental  training  in  perceiving  and  comprehending  relations,  an- 
alyzing relationship  and  the  statement  of  judgments.  The  third  purpose 
is  to  prepare  for  higher  work  in  mathematics.  The  inductive  method 
should  be  used  in  developing  each  subject  and  teachers  should  remem- 
ber that  one  of  the  maxims  ruling  business  operations  is  that  neatness 
gives  accuracy. 

ALGEBRA 

First  Semester:  Text,  First  Course  in  Algebra,  Hawkes,  Luby  and 
Touton,  pages  1-121.  Symbols;  general  number;  positive  and  negative 
numbers;  addition;  simple  equations;  subtraction;  identities;  paren- 
thesis; multiplication;  division;  equations  and  problems;  special  pro- 
ducts; factoring. 

Second  Semester:  Pages  122-323.  Common  factors  and  multiples; 
fractions  and  fractional  equations;  ratio  and  proportion;  graphs;  linear 
systems;  square  root  and  radicals;  quadratic  equations;  imaginaries. 

ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 

One  Semester:  Text,  Stone  and  Mills,  "Essentials  of  Algebra," 
pages  261-410.  Quadratic  and  higher  equations,  theory  of  indices,  in- 
equalities, ratio  and  proportion,  variation,  fractional  and  negative  ex- 
ponents, binominal  theorem,  progression,  logarithms. 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

First  Semester:  Sanders'  "Elements  of  Plane  Geometry,"  books  I, 
II.  Emphasize  original  exercises  and  practical  applications.  Rectilinear 
figures  and  circles.  Carefully  develop  form  of  geometrical  demonstra- 
tions. Do  not  permit  pupils  to  memorize  demonstrations.  Require  neat- 
ness in  construction  and  good  geometrical  language. 

Second  Semester:  Books  III,  IV,  V.  Original  exercises  and  the 
practical  application  of  the  subject  emphasized  throughout  the  course. 
Proportions,  similar  polygons,  areas  of  polygons,  measurement  of  the 
circle.     Note  suggestions  under  first  semester. 

SOLID  GEOMETRY 

One  Semester:  Sanders'  "Elements  of  Solid  Geometry."  Points  and 
lines  in  space,  polyhedrons,  cylinder,  cones,  the  sphere.  Note  sugges- 
tions under  first  semester,  plane  geometry. 

TRIGONOMETRY 

Second  Semester:  Wentworth's  "New  Plane  Trigonometry."  Pages 
1-105.  This  course  is  offered  especially  for  those  who  expect  to  take  up 
engineering  courses.  Development  and  application  of  formulae.  Close 
attention  to  logic. 
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ENGLISH. 


General  Statement — The  object  of  the  high  school  course  in  English 
is  twofold. 

(1)  The  training  of  the  student  to  interpret  the  thoughts  of  others. 

(2)  The  training  to  give  .expression  in  oral  and  written  composition 
to  his  own  thoughts. 

In  spite  of  the  several  distinct  phases  of  the  subject,  such  as  gram- 
mar, spelling,  rhetoric,  composition  and  literature,  there  is  in  it  an  es- 
sential unity.  To  attain  this  unity,  the  laws  which  underlie  all  discourse 
and  determine  its  classification  as  description,  narration,  exposition, 
and  argument,  are  closely  followed.  The  work  of  each  semester  in 
English  is  developed  according  to  this  general  plan,  and  it  forms  the 
thread  of  unity  which  connects  the  six  required  courses,  and  even  the  two 
additional  elective  courses,  into  a  complete  whole.  In  the  first  three 
courses,  in  addition  to  the  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  language  and 
usage,  the  four  forms  of  discourse  are  studied  in_an  elementary  and. in- 
ductive manner.  Following  this,  each  semester's  work  is  confined  to  a 
thorough  and  intensive  study  of  one  form  of  discourse. 

Through  the  course  the  student  should  be  taught  incidentally  how  to 
use  dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  general  works  of  reference.  Stu- 
dents should  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  English 
language. 

All  regular  English  classes  have  five  recitations  per  week.  The  elec- 
tive classes  in  public  speaking  have  two  recitations  per  week. 

College  Entrance  Requirements — The  literature  offered  for  study 
covers  all  the  requirements  for  college  entrance  in  English.  The  re- 
quired masterpieces  are  studied  in  the  first  three  years.  But,  more  than 
the  mere  requirements  are  studied.  Some  students  do  not  enter  college, 
and  it  is  desirable  that  they  have  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish classics.  In  order  to  satisfy  this  demand  and  in  order  to  more  thor- 
oughly prepare  those  who  do  enter  college,  a  fourth  year  elective  course 
in  English  is  offered. 

Home  Reading — In  order  to  secure  this  wide  acquaintance  with  our 
best  literature,  each  student  is  required  to  read  at  least  one  book  each 
semester  from  a  selected  list,  and  to  make  such  a  report  on  it  as  the 
teacher  may  require.  The  home  reading  books  are  selected  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  interest  to  the  pupil  and  his  ability  to  appreciate  and  understand 
the  same. 

Public  Speaking — Realizing  that  a  student  should  be  able  to  express 
clearly  his  own  thoughts  as  well  as  those  of  others,  it  has  been  deemed 
advisable  to  include  in  the  English  course  some  work  in  public  speaking. 
For  students  beyond  the  first  year,  who  are  especially  interested  in  the 
work,  elective  courses  of  two  hours  per  week  are  offered.  These  may 
be  continued  with  credit  for  four  semesters. 

These  courses  are  under  the  direction  of  special  and  competent 
instructors.  The  principles  learned  are  applied  in  the  reading  of  themes 
and  oral  delivery  of  assigned  topics  in  debate  and  oratory. 

Text  Books — Rhetoric — "Composition-Rhetoric,"  Brooks  and  Hubbard. 

Grammar — Appendix  to  "Composition-Rhetoric,"  and  "Practical  Gram- 
mar and  Composition,"  Wood. 

Spelling — "Seventy  Lessons  in  Spelling,"  Osborn  and  King. 

English  Literature — .'History  of  English  Literature,"  Halleck. 

Classics — As  called  for  in  each  course. 

Dictionary — A  Standard  or  Webster's  "High  School  Dictionary." 
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NINTH  GRADE. 
First  Semester. 

Composition^ — The  aim  in  composition  during  the  first  year  should 
be  to  secure  freedom  and  spontaneity  of  expression  in  both  oral  and 
written  form.  To  do  this  much  composition  must  be  done;  and  the  sub- 
jects should  be  of  interest  to  the  writer  and  not  beyond  his  ability.  The 
oral  composition  should  be  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  first  year's  work. 

The  aim  of  the  first  semester  should  be  to  teach:  (1)  sentence 
structure  and  punctuation;  (2)  the  special  use  of  the  long,  short,  loose, 
periodic  and  balanced  sentences;  (3)  the  methods  of  telling  a  simple 
story,  either  from  experience  or  imagination;  (4)  the  essentials  of  a 
good  business  and  personal  letter. 

Literature — The  aim  in  literature  during  the  first  year  should  be  to 
create  a  taste  for  good  literature,  and  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  read.  To 
do  this,  the  reader  finds  full  play  for  his  imagination  and  inspiration  in 
the  stories  of  the  early  Greeks  and  the  ancient  Trojans.  Gayley's  "Clas- 
sic Myths"  is  an  indispensable  handbook  for  the  student  in  more  fully 
understanding  the  subject. 

In  order  to  sustain  and  keep  the  story  interest  of  the  literature  of 
the  first  year,  tales  of  adventure  and  romance,  both  in  poetic  and  prose 
form  are  included. 

The  detailed  work  of  the  first  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric — Chapter  I — Expression  of  Ideas  Arising  from  Experience. 

Chapter  II — Expression  of  Ideas  Furnished  by  Imagination, 

Chapter  VI — Letter  Writing. 

Grammar — Appendix — pages  379-389,  430-437. 

Spelling — Two  twenty  minute  lessons  each  week.  Thirty-five  lessons 
or  first  half  of  the  book  the  first  semester. 

Composition — Emphasis  on  narration  and  description. 

Literature — Iliad — Bryant's  Translation;  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal — 
Lowell;   Sketch  Book — Irving;   Supplemental  work  with  Classic  Myths. 

Home  Reading — Robinson  Crusoe — Defoe;  Gulliver's  Travels — Swift. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin — Stowe. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper — Mark  Twain;  and  other  books  announced 
by  the  teacher  in  charge. 

Second  Semester. 

Composition — The  aim  of  the  second  semester  should  be  the  con- 
tinued application  of  sentence  structure  together  with  the  study  of  the 
various  forms  and  methods  of  developing  a  paragraph.  The  prose  clas- 
sics read  during  the  preceding  and  present  semester  should  be  taken  as 
models.  The  excellent  unity  of  Hawthorne's  paragraphs  and  his  clever 
transitions  should  be  clearly  understood  and  followed  by  the  pupil.  Oral 
composition  should  be  continued. 

Literature — The  literature  continues  to  be  essentially  narrative  and 
descriptive,  to  arouse  and  maintain  interest. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric — Chapter  III — Expression  of  Ideas  Acquired  through  Lan- 
guage. 

Spelling — Two  twenty  minute  periods  per  week.    Finish  the  book. 

Composition — Emphasis  on  description  and  narration.  Preparation 
of  outlines  on  paragraphs  read  in  order  to  more  fully  understand  the 
structure  of  a  paragraph. 

Literature — Silas  Marner — Eliot;  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome — Macaulay; 
Twice  Told  Tales — Hawthorne. 

Home  Reading — Treasure  Island — Stevenson;  The  Last  of  the  Mohi- 
cans or  The  Deer  Slayer — Cooper,  and  other  similar  books. 
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TENTH  GRADE. 
First  Semester. 

Composition — The  aim  of  the  second  year  in'  composition  sTiould 
still  be  spontaneity,  but  stress  should  be  laid  on  unity,  mass,  and  coher- 
ence of  the  composition  as  a  whole.  Another  aim  should  be  to  secure 
accuracy  of  expression  through  careful  study  and  choice  of  words,  as  in 
the  study  of  synonyms  and  in  the  review  of  English  grammar.  Instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  the  preparation  of  the  theme  as  a  whole,  in- 
cluding outline,  taking  of  notes  and  the  finished  product  of  the  essay. 

Literature — The  aim  should  be  to  develop  the  pupil's  ability  to  forrh 
clear  mental  images,  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  appreciation  of  good 
description;  and  to  lead  him  to  see  the  value  and  beauty  of  clear,  well 
chosen  words  and  vivid  bits  of  description;  and,  of  course,  to  acquaint 
him  with  some  of  the  best  descriptive  literature.  Some  of  the  descrip- 
tive paragraphs  should  be  studied  to  bring  forth  the  author's  use  of 
specific  words  and  adherence  to  the  principles  of  unity,  mass,  and  co- 
herence. 

Grammar — The  place  and  the  value  of  the  study  of  English  grammar 
in  the  high  school  is  no  longer  questioned.  The  twelve  weeks  given  to 
the  study  of  "Practical  Grammar  and  Composition"  is  meant  to  produce 
better  and  more  effective  composition  in  the  following  courses.  No  pupil 
will  be  passed  in  this  course  who  has  not  mastered  the  principles  of 
grammar  and  the  correct  usage  of  the  English  language,  and  who  has 
failed  to  write  creditable  themes. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 

Grammar — Twelve  weeks  given  to  Wood's  "Practical  Grammar  and 
Composition" — Chapters  I,  IX,  XI,  and  some  work  with  Chapter  XII. 

Literature — Gareth  and  Lynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  Passing  of 
Arthur  Tennyson,  As  You  Like  It — Shakespeare. 

Home  Reading — Twelfth  Night — ^Shakespeare;  Lives — Plutarch; 
Tales — Poe;  Three  Idylls  of  the  King  not  read  in  class;  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field— Goldsmith. 

Business  English. 

Students  taking  the  business  courses  are  expected  to,  take  a  course 
in  business  English  instead  of  the  regular  work  of  English  III. 

Second  Semester. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 
Rhetoric — Chapter  IV,  The  Purpose  of  Expression,  and  Chapter  V, 
The  Whole  Composition. 

Chapter  VIII — Description,  pages  219-264. 

Grammar — Such  practical  exercises  in  grammar  will  be  given  as  are 
necessary  for  understanding  the  books  read,  and  for  securing  the  best 
results  in  composition. 

Composition — In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  a  lengthy  and  well 
sustained  essay,  besides  some  minor  themes,  some  thorough  work  in  de- 
scription is  done. 

Literature— Julius  Caesar — Shakespeare;  Tale  of  Two  Cities — Dick- 
ens; Three  Narrative  Poems  (Sohrab  and  Rustum — Arnold;  Enoch 
Arden — Tennyson;  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner — Coleridge.) 

Home  Reading — Henry  the  Fifth — Shakespeare;  David  Copperfield 
■ — Dickens;  Pilgrim's  Progress — ^Bunyan;  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  Papers — 
Addison  and  Steele,  and  other  works  approved  by  the  teacher. 
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ELEVENTH  GRADE. 
'  First  Semester. 

Composition — The  aim  through  the  third  year  should  be  to  secure 
logical  thinking  and  clearness  and  force  of  expression.  The  expository 
and  argumentative  character  of  the  classics  of  the  second  semester  will 
greatly  aid  in  compositions  of  like  character.  In  presenting  the  chapter 
on  narration,  the  short  story  with  its  characteristic  features  of  plot, 
character  and  setting  should  be  made  clear.  Simple  metrical  composition 
should  be  attempted  while  studying  versification. 

Literature — The  first  semester  of  the  third  year  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  present  an  intensive  study  of  poetry  and  versification,  with 
some  of  the  best  English  classics  as  models.  The  pupils  having  made 
a  study  of  individual  authors,  in  this  semester  make  a  general  survey 
of  the  early  writers  and  the  changes  wrought  in  the  English  language. 
The  characteristics  and  cause  of  the  development  of  English  literature 
to  the  year  1660  are  studied. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric— Chapter  VII — Poetry  and  Versification,  pages  195-216; 
Chapter  IX — Narration  and  Short  Story,  pages  265-290;  Appendix — 
Figures  of  Speech,  pages  426-430. 

History  of  English  Literature — Halleck,  Chapters  I-V. 

Literature — Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales — Chaucer. 

Shakespeare,  Marlowe,  B.  Johnson,  Herrick;  Macbeth — Shakespeare; 
L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus — Milton. 

Home  Reading— ^The  Knight's  Tale — Chaucer;  Fairie  Queene — Books 
I  and  II — Spencer;  a  drama  of  Marlowe  or  Johnson,  or  a  drama  of 
Shakespeare  not  previously  read  in  school,  or  other  reading  approved 
by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class. 

Second  Semester. 

As  the  work  of  the  preceding  semester  laid  particular  stress  upon 
the  appreciation  and  underlying  principles  of  poetry,  the  work  of  this 
semester  should  be  to  develop  logical  thinking  and  clearness  of  expres- 
sion through  the  study  of  exposition  and  argument.  In  order  to  do  this 
effectively,  considerable  drill  in  preparing  outlines  and  speaking  from 
them  should  be  done  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric — Chapter  X — Exposition,  pages  291-325;  Review  former 
treatment  of  argumentation. 

History  of  English  Literature — Halleck,  Chapters  VI-X. 

Literature — First  Bunker  Hill  Oration — Webster;  Farewell  Address 
— Washington ;  Golden  Treasury — Palgrave ;  Dryden,  Gray,  Burns,  Words- 
worth and  other  writers. 

Home  Reading — Lorna  Doone — Blackmore;  House  of  Seven  Gables 
— Hawthorne;  Cranford — Gaskell;  The  Deserted  Village — Goldsmith,  and 
The  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard — Gray;  Rape  of  the  Lock — Pope. 


TWELFTH  GRADE. 
First  Semester. 

The  first  semester  of  the  fourth  year  is  devoted  to  a  course  in  Ameri- 
can Literature. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric- — Chapter  XI — Argument,  pages  326-378. 

History  of  American  Literature — ^Halleck;  Readings  from  American 
authors;   for  type  study,   "American  Oratory" — Kingwalt. 
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Second  Semester. 

The  last  semester's  work  in  English  is  intended  to  present  the  vari- 
ous types  of  literature — the  novel,  the  drama,  the  epic,  and  the  lyric  set. 
In  order  to  do  this,  considerable  reading  is  required.  The  aim  should 
be  a  more  critical  study  of  style  and  diction,  and  a  more  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  best  parts  of  each  classic  read.  Pupils  should  be  led  to  com- 
pare passages,  to  express  opinions,  and  to  enforce  these  opinions  with 
good  reasons. 

In  the  composition  of  this  semester,  particular  emphasis  should  be 
laid  on  description  and  narration,  as  the  literature  read  will  best  illus- 
trate these  forms  of  discourse  as  models. 

The  detailed  work  of  this  semester  consists  of: 

Rhetoric — Henry  Esmond — Thackeray;  Romola — Eliot;  Paradise 
Lost — Books  I  and  II — Milton;  Antigone — Sophocles;  Hamlet — Shakes- 
peare. 

Home  Reading — A  novel  or  a  drama  approved  by  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  class. 


LATIN. 

The  first  year  designs  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  grammar,  and  with  the  methods  of  translation.  The  purpose  of  the 
study  is  largely  to  develop  ease  and  readiness  in  the  correct  use  of 
English,  to  enlarge  the  vocabulary,  to  show  the  derivation  of  English 
words,  and  to  afford  the  culture  and  discipline  which  comes  only  through 
an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  classics. 

"The  principal  objects  aimed  at  in  this  study  are  (1)  Learning  to 
pronounce  accurately  and  to  read  fluently  and  intelligently  the  Latin 
text  of  what  has  been  studied.  (2)  The  mastery  of  inflection,  so  that 
person,  number,  case,  mode,  tense,  etc.,  can  be  instantly  recognized,  and 
conversely,  can  be  formed  without  much  hesitation  by  the  student  him- 
self. (3)  The  acquisition  of  a  working  vocabulary  of  from  one  to  two 
thousand  words.  (4)  The  mastery  of  the  simpler  principles  of  syntax. 
(5)  The  understanding  of  simple  narrative  in  Latin.  (6)  The  translation 
of  such  narrative  into  true  English."    (Committee  of  Ten.) 

NINTH  GRADE. 

First  semester — (a)  Text,  Bellum  Helveticum.    Lessons  1-49. 

Optional.    Stories  from  "Gradatlm." 

Second  semester — Lessons  50-82.  (b)  Optional.  Stories  from  "Gra- 
datim."    (c)  "De  Bello  Gallico,"  Book  I,  12  chapters. 

TENTH  GRADE. 

First  semester — ^(a)  "De  Bello  Gallico,"  by  Walker,  Book  I.  (b) 
Book  I  of  D'Ooge's  Latin  Composition.    All  principles  taken. 

Second  semester — (a)  "De  Bello  Gallico,"  Books  II,  III,  IV.  (b) 
Prose.    Books  II,  III,  IV.    (c)  Sight  reading. 

ELEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  semester — (a)  Kelsey's  Cicero,  "in  Catilinam,"  I-IV.  (b)  Prose 
Composition  on  Catiline,  I-IV,  both  oral  and  written,    (c)  Sight  reading. 

Second  semester — (a)  "De  Imperio  Pompei."  (b)  "Pro  Archia 
Poeta."  (c)  Prose  Composition,  oral  and  written,  on  both  orations. 
(Optional)  "Bpistolae  Selectae."  As  many  as  there  is  time  for.  (e) 
Sight  reading. 

TWELFTH  GRADE. 

First  semester — (a)  "Aeneid,"  books  I,  II,  III.  (b)  D'Ooge's  Latin 
Prose  Composition,  part  III,  15  to  18  sections. 

Second  semester — (a)  "Aeneid,"  IV,  V,  VI.  (b)  D'Ooge's  Latin 
Prose  Composition,  part  III,  to  section  34.    (c)  Sight  reading. 
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GERMAN. 

The  aim  is  to  make  German  of  literary  and  practical  value  to  the 
pupil.  To  this  end  practice  in  writing  and  speaking  German  is  empha- 
sized throughout  the  course  offered.  The  German  language  will  be  used 
in  class  recitation  work,  in  this  way  making  the  students  familiar  with 
German  conversation  and  idioms. 

TENTH  GRADE. 

First  semester — Grammar — Spanhoofd's  "Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen 
Sprache,"  lessons  1-17. 

Reading — "Gluck  Auf,''  pages  1-46.  Supplementary  sight  reading, 
Guerber's  "Maerchen  und  Erzaehlungen."  German  script  taught  and 
used.    Conversation  based  on  texts. 

Second  semester — Grammar — Spanhoofd,  lessons  18  to^30  inclusive. 

Reading — "Gluck  Auf,  '  completed.  Supplementary  sight  reading, 
Guerber. 

ELEVENTH  GRADE. 

First  semester — Grammar — Completed  and  reviewed. 

Reading — Translation  with  conversation.  Grammar  and  oral  synop- 
sis in  German  based  on  text.  Texts:  Storm's  "Immensee;"'  Bacon's 
"Im  Vaterland." 

Second  semester — Reading,  translation,  grammar,  conversation,  syn- 
opsis as  above.  Texts:  Heyse's  "L'Arrabbiata."  Hillern's  "Hoher 
als  die  Kirche."  Wilhelmi's  "Einer  muss  heiraten."  Bacon's  "Im  Vater- 
land." 

Composition — Bernhardt  s  "German  Composition"  used  both  semes- 
ters. 

TWELFTH  GRADE. 

First  semester — Reading — Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell."  Hatfield's 
"Lyrics  and  Ballads,"  60  pages. 

Composition — German  synopsis,  description,  sketches  based  on  text. 

Grammar — Daily  drill  on  grammatical  construction  of  texts  con- 
tinued. 

Second  semester — Com^position  and  grammar  continued  as  above. 
Reading — Goethe's  "Hermann  and  Dorothea,"    Schiller's  .  "Glocke," 
and  Lessing's  "Minna  von  Barnhelm." 


SCIENCE. 

The  work  in  science  is  arranged  so  as  to  present  a  connected  and 
logical  course  .throughout  the  four  years,  beginning  with  physical  geog- 
raphy, which  not  only  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  method 
and  matter  of  any  of  the  others;  but  because  of  its  content  and  broad 
method  of  treatment  is  particularly  suitable  for  awakening  in  younger 
students  an  interest  in  the  observation  of  the  phenomena  and  processes 
of  nature,  which  is  the  best  preparation  for  understanding  later  the 
meaning  of  life  and  man's  place  in  the  universe.  Biology  is  the  natural 
sequence  for  the  second  year,  after  which  comes  chemistry.  Physics 
should  ordinarily  be  deferred  until  the  fourth  year.  As  a  preparation 
for  college,  each  year  of  science  counts  as  one  unit. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
(Davison's  "Human  Body  and  Health.") 

In  this  course  the  functions  of  the  different  organs  of  the  human 
body  are  thoroughly  studied  in  order  that  the  student  may  fully  appreci- 
ate the  necessity  of  giving  careful  attention  to  the  principles  of  hygiene. 
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In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  text,  emphasis  is  placed  upon  current 
events  along  the  line  of  surgery  and  medical  practice,  legislation  affect- 
ing production  of  foods  and  medicines, .  etc.  Modern  utensils  for  prepar- 
ing foods,  caring  for  the  sick,  and  treatment  of  minor  accidents  are 
placed  before  the  student  to  give  him  general  useful  knowledge.  (Twelve 
weeks). 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

("Modern  Geography"  by  Salisbury,  Barrows,  and  Tower.) 

This  course,  in  addition  to  furnishing  the  student  with  a  fund  of 
useful  information,  is  intended  to  acquaint  him  with  the  principles  of 
scientific  investigation.  Emphasis  is  placed,  not  only  upon  the  relation 
of  natural  phenomena  to  each  other,  but  also  upon  the  part  that  earth 
forces  have  played  in  either  helping  or  hindering  conditions  in  the  social 
and  economical  life  of  man.  Both  laboratory  work  and  field  study  are 
used  to  supplement  the  course  as  outlined  in  the  text.  A  good  laboratory 
equipment  has  been  provided  to  furnish  the  young  people  with  training 
in  handling  materials.    (Twenty-six  weeks.) 

BOTANY 

Text:    Elementary  Studies  in  Botany,  by  John  M.  Coulter. 
First  Semester: 

Part  I,  Chapters  1,  3,  10-13  inclusive. 

Part  II,  Chapters  1-5  inclusive,  7-12  inclusive. 

Xote-Book  work  required. 
Second  Semester:  ^ 

Part  I,    Chapters  2,  4-10  inclusive,  14. 

Part  II,  Chapters  6,  13. 

Note-Book  work  required. 

1.  The  sequence  in  which  chapters  are  studied  depends  upon  the 
semester,  whether  Fall  or  Spring. 

2.  The  structures  of  the  root,  stem,  leaf,  flower,  seed  and  fruit  are 
studied,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  each  of  these  organs  and  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other. 

-3.  The  relation  of  individual  plants  to  their  neighbors  is  emphasized, 
together  with  the  various  surrounding  influences  such  as  light,  soil  and 
water. 

4.  The  structure  and  life  habits  of  the  lowest  plants  are  studied, 
from  the  unicellular  through  the  more  complex  forms  of  the  Thallophytes, 
Bryophytes,  Pteridophytes  and  Spermatophytes.  This  brings  out  the 
relation  of  the  lower  groups  of  plants  to  the  higher. 

5.  Throughout  the  study  the  economic  aspect  of  the  various  groups 
is  touched  upon.  In  this  way  the  subject  is  vitalized,  and  made  directly 
applicable  to  life  and  human  needs. 

ZOOLOGY 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  dissecting  and  compound  micro- 
scopes. Aquarium  and  field  study  form  part  of  the  work.  Recitations 
supplemented  by  occasional  reports  from  different  students  on  zoological 
topics.    Note-book  work  required. 

Text:    Text  Book  in  General  Zoology.    Linville  and  Kelly. 

First  Semester:  Invertebrates  are  studied  in  regard  to  habits, 
homes,  general  structures,  uses  of  organs,  means  of  protection  and  ad- 
aptation to  their  environment. 

Second  Semester:  VeHebrates  are  studied  in  same  manner  as  the 
invertebrates. 

As  in  Botany  this  subject  is  made  to  have  a  direct  application  to 

life. 
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PHYSICS. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  lively  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  the  changes  that  take  place  about  him,  to  give  him 
a  foundation  of  laws  and  principles  which  help  to  an  understanding  of 
certain  of  these  changes,  to  think  straight  about  things  and  to  so  regu- 
late and  control  them  that  they  add  to  his  comfort  or  convenience.  The 
course  should  not  only  arouse  his  interest,  for  example,  in  the  home 
heating  device  whether  stove,  hot  air,  hot  water  or  steam,  but  also  help 
him  to  think  out  an  understanding  of  how  it  works  and  then  work  it 
successfully. 

The  principles  and  laws  from  which  he  works  to  an  understanding 
of  such  things  are  thoroughly  discussed  in  class  exercises  and  further 
established  by  laboratory  study  in  which  he  tests  the  things  learned. 
The  constant  aim  is  to  make  the  work  as  concrete  as  possible  and  to 
illustrate  it  by  concrete  examples.  The  student  is  led  to  understand 
that  he  is  studying  things  that  are  all  about  him  now  and  today,  and 
he  is  expected  to  use  his  eyes  and  his  mind  in  understanding' them.  The 
course  aims  to  be  as  helpful  to  girls  as  to  boys.  The  modern  home  has 
so  many  appliances  on  every  hand,  calling  not  only  for  an  understand- 
ing of  them  but  also  for  an  intelligent  operation,  that  the  girl  who  Jis 
to  occupy  the  modern  home  should  have  at  least  an  elementary  course 
in  physics. 

First  Semester:  Adams'  "Physics."  Pages  8-162  and  292-348.  Me- 
chanics and  heat  are  the  topi*cs  for  first  semester.  Laboratory  exercises 
are  taken  from  different  sources.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  sub- 
jects which  should  "be  used  to  make  the  laws  and  j)rinciples  as  concrete 
as  possible:  reading  of  gas  and  electric  meters;  beating  of  carpets;  the 
cream  separators  for  centrifugal  force;  relative  cost  of  power  produced 
by  man,  horse,  steam  and  gas  or  gasoline  engines  and  electric  motor; 
the  sewing  machine,  scissors,  and  food  chopper  as  simple  machines; 
pressure  of  water  in  pipes,  pressure  of  gas  in  pipes;  hot  water,  steam 
and  other  heating  devices;  amount  of  heat  produced  by  burning  differ- 
ent fuels;  production  of  power  from  burning  of  fuels,  flowing  water  or 
moving  air.  Pupils  are  required  to  keep  note  books.  These  should  be 
examined  with  reference  to  neatness,  accuracy  and  originality. 

Second  Semester:  Pages  162-292  and  300-417.  Sound,  electricity 
and  light  are  the  topics  for  second  half  of  year.  The  aim  of  the  course  is 
the  same  as  that  given  in  first  semester.  Principles  and  laws  are  thor- 
oughly discussed  and  applied  concretely.  The  following  are  considered: 
production  of  electricity  by  means  of  batteries  and  by  dynamo  and  rela- 
tive cost  of  current  produced;  the  incandescent  electric  light  and  rela- 
tive cost  of  illumination  by  electricity,  gas  and  oil;  the  telephone,  the 
telegraph,  both  wire  and  wireless;  the  piano  and  other  instruments  as 
sound  and  music  producers;  the  human  ear;  eye  glasses;  color  schemes; 
and  color  of  soap  and  oil  films.  Note  book  work  continued  throughout 
second  semester. 

CHEMISTRY. 

The  general  aim  of  the  course  in  Chemistry  is  not  different  from 
that  of  physics  mentioned  above.  It  directs  the  mind  of  the  student 
toward  the  phenomena  which  involve  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 
matter.  Chemistry  is  taught  as  a  live  subject.  It  needs  to  be  as  there 
is  a  rapidly  growing  public  interest  in  matters  in  which  chemistry  plays 
a  large  part.  This  is  shown  in  such  matters  as  pure  food  laws,  prepara- 
tion and  using  of  food,  pure  water  supply,  city  gas,  and  control  of  manu- 
facturing in  which  there  is  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  matter  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  course  is  helpful  alike  to  the  boy  and  girl.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  are  drawn  from  the  household  and  gradually  the  girl  comes 
to  understand  that  the  chemistry  applies  to  the  home  as  well  as  to  the 
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class  room  and  laboratory.  The  instruction  is  by  means  of  class  recita- 
tions and  discussions  and  laboratory  practice  on  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  subjects  discussed  which  serve  to 
make  the  course  concrete:  combustion  of  fuels;  heat  values  of  fuels; 
Elgin  city  water  supply;  sewage  disposal;  bleaching  of  fabrics;  city 
gas  supply;  analysis  of  gas  by  Morehead,  gas  apparatus;  determination 
of  heat  value  of  the  gas;  examination  of  flue  gases;  ventilation  of  private 
and  public  buildings;  determination  of  butter  fat,  water  and  solids  of 
milk;  detection  of  formaldehyde  in  milk;  clean  milk;  maintenance  of 
soil  fertility;  germicides  and  the  use  of  such  antiseptics  and  disinfect- 
ants as  hydrogen  peroxide,  bleaching  powder  and  sulphur;  manufacture 
and  use  of  soap;  chemistry  of  baking  powders  and  their  common  adult- 
erants; action  of  yeast  and  other  leavening  agents;  tempering  of  steel; 
use  of  tin,  enameled,  iron  and  aluminum  ware,  production  of  power  by 
steam,  gas,  gasoline  and  producer  gas  engines  and  relative  cost;  con- 
sumption of  oxygen  by  gas  burners;  reading  of  labels  on  food  products; 
action  of  soap  on  hard  and  soft  water. 

First  Semester:  McPherson  &  Henderson's  Study  of  Chemistry. 
Pages  1-195  and  experiments.  During  this  semester  common  gaseous 
elements,  compound,  characteristics  of  chemical  reaction,  both  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative,  fundamental  laws  and  theories  are  studied.  Note 
book  work  accompanies  this  course. 

Second  Semester:  Pages  196-419  and  experiments.  During  this  sem- 
ester common  metals  and  their  compounds,  fundamental  laws  and  theo- 
ries, qualitative  and  quantitative  reactions  are  studied.  Note  book  work 
accompanies  this  course. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE. 

First  Semester:  Theory  : Foods,  classification,  growth,  preparation 
for  the  market;  nutritive  and  economic  value,  composition,  digestibility, 
best  methods  and  principles  involved  in  preparation;  method  of  preser- 
vation; care  in  home  and  table  service. 

Physiology  of  digestive  organs,  processes  of  digestion,  enzymes  se- 
creted, absorption,  assimilation,  storage  and  excretion. 

Bacteria,  yeasts  and  their  uses:  Tests  for  presence  of  starch;  test 
for  butterine  and  test  for  the  percentage  of  fat  in  milk  (with  Babcock 
Tester.) 

Excursions  to  city  bakeries;  comparative  study  of  cleanliness;  to 
meat  markets,  where  all  cuts  of  meat  are  exhibited  and  explained.  One 
excursion  to  Chicago  (not  compulsory)  to  Stock  Yards,  Board  of  Trade; 
inspection  of  a  first  class  hotel  and  a  visit  to  the  stores. 

Cooking:  Cereal,  fruits,  fiour  mixtures,  including  griddle  cakes, 
gems  of  all  kinds,  biscuits,  cakes,  pie  and  bread.  Study  of  various  rais- 
ing mediums,  sugar  and  beverages.  In  table  service  one  group  of  girls 
serves  a  second  group  and  the  next  time  the  second  group  serves  the 
first,  to  get  actual  practice. 

Second  Semester:  Meats.  Special  emphasis  made  in  less  expensive 
cuts;  preparation  of  fish;  dressing  and  preparing  poultry.  Suitable  com- 
binations with  other  foods.  Milk,  cheese  and  butter.  Eggs  in  their  many 
uses  and  combinations.  Review  of  year's  work,  concluded  with  a  four 
course  dinner,  planned,  prepared  and  served  by  class  to  members  of 
the  Board  and  their  wives. 

Training  in  accuracy,  judgment,  order;  care  of  utensils  and  labora- 
tory and  personal  cleanliness.  Girls  must  wear  white  aprons  with  names 
sewed  in  plain  sight.  Daily  papers  are  watched  for  any  news  that  is  of 
interest  to  us  as  housekeepers,  laws  governing  food,  causes  of  epidemics, 
market  prices,  etc.,  and  reported  in  class. 

Note  books  kept  in  ink  and  graded  each  month,  making  a  complete 
book  at  the  end  of  the  year  consisting  of  one  part  recipes  and  the  other 
science  and  experimental  work. 
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The  committee  of  seven  summarized  the  purpose  of  historical  study 
as  follows:  (1)  to  supply  pupils  with  a  share  of  valuable  information; 
(2)  to  bring  them  to  an  appreciation  of  present  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties by  a  study  of  how  the  present  came  to  be;  (3)  to  give  a  knowledge 
of  books  and  skill  in  handling  books;  (4)  to  cultivate  the  judgments  and 
reasoning  powers  of  the  pupils;  (5)  to  discipline  and  arouse  constructive 
imagination;  (6)  to  increase  capacity  to  classify  facts;  (7)  to  awaken 
love  for  historical  reading.  The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  lead  the 
pupils  to  exercise  their  judgments,  reasoning  powers  and  imagination, 
and  at  the  same  time  insist  that  they  get  a  clear,  definite  knowledge  of 
the  essential  facts  which  form  the  framework  of  history. 

Use  is  made  of  the  various  aids  to  the  visualization  of  history  such 
as  wall  maps,  lantern  slides,  and  pictures  of  persons  and  scenes  which 
illustrate  the  subject  matter  of  the  text. 

Books  for  collateral  reading,  both  source  and  secondary,  are  pro- 
vided and  courses  of  reading  are  outlined  by  the  instructors.  Note 
books  are  kept  by  the  pupils  in  all  the  courses  in  which  are  put  notes 
on  the  outside  readings,  dictations  by  the  teacher,  written  reports,  and 
outlines  upon  special  topics.  Care  is  exercised  by  the  teacher  that  the 
note  books  become  not  an  end  in  themselves,  but  a  means  to  help  the 
pupil  in  his  study  of  history.    Map  work  is  also  required. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

First  Semister:  Morey's  "Outlines  of  Greek  History."  A  brief  pre- 
•liminary  study  is  made  during  the  first  five  weeks  of  the  progress  of 
civilization  before  the  time  of  the  Greeks  among  the  ancient  Oriental 
nations.  The  history  of  the  civilization  of  Greece  forms  the  main  body 
of  the  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  growth  of  political  liberty 
and  democracy  and  the  development  pf  sl  superior  intellectual  and  aes- 
thetic culture.  The  permanent  character  of  this  culture  is  emphasized 
by  showing  how  it  was  preserved  and  handed  down  to  the  modern  world. 

Second  Semester:  Morey's  "Outlines  of  Roman  History."  This 
course  covers  the  history  of  Rome  to  the  year  800  A.  D.  The  attention 
of  the  student  is  called  particularly  to  those  facts  and  events  which 
illustrate  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people  for  organization  and  govern- 
ment, which  show  the  progressive  development  of  Rome,  as  a  world- 
power,  and  which  explain  the  influence  of  Roman  law  and  civilization 
upon  the  modern  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  later  Republic  and 
upon  the  Empire  under  both  Augustus  and  Constantine. 

MODERN  HISTORY. 

First  Semester:  West's  "Modern  History"  to  page  302.  Open  to 
those  who  have  completed  Ancient  History.  The  period  covered  is  from 
800  A.  D.  to  1789  A.  D.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  such  topics  as 
feudalism,  the  Empire,  the  growth  of  the  papacy,  crusades,  renaissance, 
reformation,  and  the  beginning  of  nations.  Special  attention  will  be 
given  to  English  history. 

Second  Semester:  Modern  history  period  from  same  text  as  is  used 
in  the  work  of  the  first  semester.  The  course  covers  the  development 
of  Europe  fronf  1789  A.  D.  to  the  present  time,  dealing  mainly  with  the 
era  of  political  revolution.  The  princj^nal  topics  treated  are  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  era,  the  period  of  reaction  under  Metternich, 
the  revolutions  of  1820,  1830  and  1848,  and  the  unification  of  Italy  and 
Germany.  It  is  also  intended  in  this  course  to  give  the  student  some 
idea  of  the  condition  and  tendencies  of  European  politics.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  English  history  and  the  rise  of  the  present 
nations  of  Europe.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  European  politics  of  the 
present  time.  Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  will  be  used  for  current 
topics. 
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UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  AND  CIVICS. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student  an  insight 
into  the  significance  of  the  leading  facts  of  American  history.  The  po- 
litical, industrial,  and  social  development  is  emphasized,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  faculty  for  seeing  and  understand- 
ing the  great  movements  of  the  American  people,  and  for  drawing  truth- 
ful generalizations  in  regard  to  the  tendencies  in  our  own  country  and 
the  relative  position  of  our  country  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
world.  Our  political  institutions  are  traced  from  their  beginnings  and 
the  students  are  assigned  special  investigations  of  the  actual  working  of 
public  offices  and  public  business. 

First  Semester:  James  and  Sanford's  "American  History,"  pages 
1-240.  In  the  study  of  the  colonies  the  instructor  will  aim  to  bring  out 
the  causes  for  colonization  in  such  a  way  that  the  inheritances  of  the 
future  nation  will  be  revealed.  The  French  and  Indian  Wars  will  be 
studied  to  show  the  relation  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country.  The 
misunderstandings  which  led  to  separation  will  be  treated  from  both  the 
English  and  American  view  points.  The  formation  of  the  union  will  be 
developed  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupil  will  realize  the  influences  of 
earlier  colonial  history. 

Second  Semester:  Complete  texts  used  in  the  first  semester.  The 
organization  of  the  government,  the  growth  of  democracy,  the  slavery 
struggle,  the  reconstruction  period,  and  the  industrial  and  social  de- 
velopment of  the  country  up  to  the  present  time  furnish  the  main  topics 
of  the  semester.  Present  day  problems  of  our  own  history  and  gov- 
ernment are  an  important  part  of  the  course.  One  purpose  of  the  study 
is  to  impress  upon  the  student  just  leaving  school  his  place  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives,  and  his  duty  and  responsibility  as  a  loyal  citi- 
zen. 

Civics — Civics  will  be  taught  "Historically,  as  a  part  of  history; 
systematically,  and  logically,  as  'a  separate  course."  The  teacher  will 
use  the  text  in  connection  with  the  history  and  will  so  arrange  the  work 
that  the  nature  of  the  national  government  will  be  taught  when  the 
pupil  reaches  the  period  of  its  organization.  Other  topics  will  in  similar 
fashion  be  correlated  to  the  history  or  time  will  be  taken  to  study  them 
separately.    James  and  Sanford's  "Government  in  State  and  Nation." 

COMMERCIAL. 

The  two  commercial  courses  are  designed  for  those  who  expect  to 
enter  the  business  world,  and  anyone  having  completed  either  one  of 
them  is  well  qualified  for  a  bookkeeping  or  stenographic  position  with- 
out any, further  preparation. 

The  two  year  course  consists  mainly  of  commercial  subjects.  It  is 
offered  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  spend  four  years  in  the  High 
School.  The  four  year  course  is  more  thorough  and  offers  a  larger  num- 
ber of  subjects. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Two  years  of  Bookkeeping  are  given.  The  pupil  is  taught  the  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  used  in  connection  with  accounts,  the  chief  forms  of 
commercial  paper,  the  principles  of  debit  and  credit,  how  to  write  the 
history  of  a  business  transaction  in  the  books  of  original  entry,  to  jour- 
nalize, post,  close  books,  make  and  explain  the  balance  sheet  and  the 
other  statements.  Neatness  and  accuracy  are  insisted  upon  throughout. 
Both  double  and  single  entry  are  taught,  and  during  the  last  semester 
a  special  study  of  corporations  and  banking  and  their  methods  of  book- 
keeping is  gone  into. 
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During  the  first  year  a  part  of  each  recitation  is  devoted  to  penman- 
ship and  an  effort  is  made  to  transform  the  slow,  cramped,  and  tiresome 
finger  movement  into  the  easy,  gliding,  and  legible  style  adapted  to 
bookkeeping  and  business  writing. 

All  bookkeeping  classes  meet  for  two  periods  each  day. 

Lyons  &  Carnahan's  texts  are  used. 

ARITHMETIC. 

One  year  is  given  to  this  subject.  The  direct  object  is  to  give  drill; 
drill  in  the  common  operations  of  business;  drill  in  calculating  correctly 
and  rapidly;  drill  in  checking  results.  The  work  aims  to  develop  the 
habit  of  concentration,  sustained  attention  and  industry.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  more  advanced  theories  of  arithmetic. 

Text:     VanTuyl's  Complete  Business  Arithmetic. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH. 

All  commercial  students  are  required  to  take  this  course  in  place  of 
the  third  semester  of  the  regular  English  work.  The  course  is  based 
upon  the  principles  of  practical  efliciency.  An  effort  is  made  to  have 
the  pupil  express  himself  so  that  his  correspondence  and  speech  are 
clear  in  meaning,  concise  and  correct  in  form,  and  forceful  in  tone. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

This  course  extends  through  one  semester  with  Brigham's  Com- 
mercial Geography  as  a  teyt.  The  pupil  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
commercial  conditions,  the  commercial  products,  and  the  commercial 
countries.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of  local  conditions 
and  industries. 

Economics. 

One  semester  is  devoted  to  this  subject.  A  study  is  made  of  national 
questions  of  present,  past,  and  future  interest,  as  pertaining  to  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth.  An  effort  is  made 
to  correlate  economic  theories  with  problems  of  current  interest. 

Shorthand. 

The  Pitman-Howard  System  is  used.  Four  semesters  of  work  are 
given.  The  object  is  to  establish  as  thorough  a  foundation  as  possible 
for  first-class  stenographic  work.  The  text  is  completed  the  first  year, 
the  second  being  devoted  to  practice  in  dictation  and  the  development 
of  speed  and  accuracy  both  in  the  writing  of  the  shorthand  and  in  ihe 
transcribing  of  the  notes.  The  pupil  also  takes  up  a  study  of  the  actual 
office  conditions  and  requirements.  Much  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  use 
of  correct  and  concise  English  and  upon  correct  spelling. 

Typewriting. 

Two  periods  a  day  for  one  year  are  devoted  to  typewriting,  two 
credits  being  allowed  for  the  work.  The  Touch  Method  is  used  ex- 
clusively. Accuracy,  neatness,  and^  speed  are  insisted  upon.  •  Special 
attention  is  given  to  spelling,  syllabication,  capitalization,  paragraph- 
ing, business  correspondence,  and  the  proper  arrangement  in  the  type- 
writer of  letters  and  legal  and  miscellaneous  forms.  Letter  filing,  let- 
ter copying,  and  the  use  of  the  duplicating  machine  are  also  taught 
in  connection  with  this  course.  The  typewriting  room  is  well  equipped 
with  Underwood,  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.,  and  Remington  machines. 

Text — Fritz-Eldridge  Expert  Typewriting. 

Business  Law. 

This  course  continues  through  one  semester  and  familiarizes  the 
pupil  with  the  terms  and  fundamental  principles  of  law  which  are  apt 
to  occur  in  ordinary  business  affairs. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING. 


NINTH  GRADE. 

Joinery  and  Cabinet  making. 

I.  Construction  of  some  simple  piece  which  will  involve  a  review 
of  fundamental  tool  processes.  Mechanical  drawing  of  project.  Bill  of 
stock.    Economical  getting  out  of  stock. 

IT.  Design  and  construction  of  larger  piece  than  would  be  possible 
under  I.  Talks  on  proper  care  and  use  of  tools.  Talks  on  wood  finish- 
ing— scraping,  sandpapering,  filling,  waxing,  varnish,  etc.  Shop  trip 
to  factory.  Lumbering.  Classification  and  identification  of  simple  woods 
used  in  construction.  Proper  uses  of  and  precautions  in  the  use  of 
machine  tools. 

in.  Mechanical  drawing.  Proper  use  and  care,  of  instruments. 
Lettering.  Simple  orthographic  projections.  Simple  working  drawings. 
Drawings  as  far  as  possible  to  be  from  familiar  pieces.  Simple  prob- 
lems in  isometric.    Tracing.    Blue  Printing. 

TENTH  GRADE. 

I.  Turning.  Discussion  of  lathes.  Construction,  parts,  proper 
speed.  Determination  of  R.  P.  M.  Care  of  lathe.  Discussion  of  tools. 
Proper  shape,  names,  method  of  sharpening,  care,  etc.  Plain  cylinder 
turning.  Stepped  cylinder.  Cutting  shoulder^,  squaring  ends.  V  cuts. 
Taper  cuts.  Compound  curves.  Turning  an  arbor.  Face  plate  work. 
Chuck  work.    Chuck  and  template.    Individual  work. 

II.  Pattern  making  and  molding.  Principles  of  molding.  Draft  and 
shrinkage.  Finish  and.  double  shrinkage.  Simple  coring.  Simple  split 
patterns.  Split  patterns  involving  construction.  Building  up  loose  piece 
patterns. 

III.  Mechanical  drawing.  More  complex  problems  in  orthographic 
projection  than  is  possible  in  grade  9.  Oblique  projections.  Intersec- 
tions. Developments.  Standard  conventions  in  machine  drawings — 
screw  threads^,  bolts,  nuts,  etc.  Simple  machine  drawing.  The  patterns 
constructed  in  pattern  making  are  to  be  molded  and  cast  in  type  metal. 
This,  with  the  idea  of  making  clearer,  the  elements  of  pattern  making. 

ELEVENTH   AND  TWELFTH  GRADES. 
Advanced  cabinet  making — Original  work  in  advanced  construction. 
The  student  is  taught  the  uses  of  machine  tools  and  encouraged  to  use 
them  in  his  construction  wherever  possible.    Initiative  effort  is  sought 
for. 

Advanced  pattern  making — Work  in  advance  of  grade  10.  Construc- 
tion of  patterns  for  a  simple  machine,  as  bench  grelder,  etc.  Original 
thinking  encouraged. 

Machine  drawing — Assembly  and  details  of  a  5x6  vertical  steam 
engine.  Correct  use  of  machine  conventions.  Tracing  and  blue  prifit- 
ing  of  same. 

Architectural  Drawing — Plans,  elevations  and  details  of  a  modern 
house.    Tracing  and  blue  printing  of  same. 


DRAWING. 

First  Semester — Nature  Drawing:  Flowers  and  fruits.  Landscape 
and  trees.    Charcoal,  crayon,  pencil  and  brush  and  black  mediums  used. 

Design:  Black  and  white.  Definition  of  terms.  Line  and  its  func- 
tions. Development  of  masses.  Proportion,  rhythm  and  balance  of 
masses.  Landscape  compositions.  Black  and  white.  Arrangement  of 
lines,  masses  and  color  values  in  circles,  squares  and  rectangles. 
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Lettering — Alphabets  and  mottoes.  Advertising  posters — still 
life — crayon,  pencil  and  charcoal.  Figure  sketching — Crayon,  pencil  and 
charcoal.    Free  hand  perspective. 

Second  Semester — Nature  Drawing:  Water  color.  Flowers,  Land- 
scape.   Trees,    Free  hand  perspective. 

Lettering:  Mottoes,  monograms,  decorated  initial  letters  and 
posters. 

Color  Study:    Scaling  of  colors.    Principles  of  color  harmony. 

Design:  Color.  Methods  of  conventionalizing  natural  forms.  Prac- 
tical application  of  design  problems. 

Figure  Study  Color:     Figures  used  in  landscape  compositions. 

Still  Life:  Color.  Decorative  still  life  compositions.  History  of 
painting. 

Third  Semester — Lettering:  Book  covers,  magazine  pages  and  book 
plates. 

Designing:  Practical  application  of  all  problems.  Free  hand  per- 
spective. Interior  decoration.  Figure  sketching.  Color.  Still  life. 
Color.  Illustrations. 

Nature  Drawing:     Color.    Flowers.    Landscape,  Trees. 

MUSIC. 

Pupils  of  the  high  school  are  given  the  privilege  of  pursuing  the 
study  of  music  in  connection  with  other  high  school  work.  One  fifty- 
minute  lesson  is  given  each  week.  This  includes  chorus_work  and  tech- 
nical instruction  in  music.  Choruses  drilled  during  the  fifty-minute 
period  appear  at  various  high  school  entertainments. 

SEWING. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  teach  the  girls  how  to  cut,  's'ewj, 
and  finish  various  garments  by  hand  and  by  machine;  to  give  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  various  fibres  and  the  processes  of  their  manufacture 
that  shall  lead  to  judgment,  taste,  and  economy  in  the  selection  of  ma- 
terials for  their  own  garments;  and  to  cultivate  perserverance,  patience, 
and  self  reliance. 

First  Semester — Girls  must  be  able  to  make  all  plain  and  fancy 
stitches,  seams,  hems,  tucks,  plackets,  button  holes  (and  other  fasten- 
ings) and  must  have  made  one  garment;  i.  e.  corset  cover,  drawer^'  or 
nightgown  by  hand  before  machine  sewing  is  started.  The  first  ma- 
chine garment  is  a  large  allover  apron,  made  with  no  machine  attach- 
ments. The  second  garment  is  a  white  petticoat  requiring  the  use  of 
the  hemmer  and  the  ruffler. 

Second  Semester — The  garments  made  are  the  princess  slip,  waist, 
cotton  or  wool  skirt  and  a  cotton  dress.  Instruction  is  given  in  the 
mending  and  care  of  clothes,  as  well  as  the  care  and  the  use  of  the 
machine  and  its  attachments. 

In  making  a  garment  suitable  material  is  selected,  measurements 
are  taken,  the  pattern  is  carefully  placed,  and  the  material  is  cut  out. 
The  garment  is  basted  together,  fitted,  and  then  stitched.  The  seams, 
collars  and  cuff  bands,  and  bottom  of  skirt  are  carefully  finished  and  the 
garment  is  pressed. 

Commercial  patterns  are  used,  but  the  girls  are  taught  to  alter 
patterns  to  suit  the  individual.  Suitable  materials  are  selected  with 
reference  to  wearing  qualities,  becoming  colors  and  best  value  for  the 
money. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  history,  cultivation,  nature  and  character- 
istics of  textile  fibers;  i.  e.  silk,  wool,  cotton  and  flax.  The  development 
of  spinning  and  weaving  and  the  value,  adulteration,  characteristics, 
prices  and  wearing  qualities  of  principal  materials  are  studied. 

Text:  No  specific  text  is  used.  The  matter  is  presented  mainly  in 
the  form  of  lectures.    Reference  is  made  to  "Household  Textiles,"  by 
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Gibbs;  "Textiles  and  Clothing,"  by  Watson,  and  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois Bulletin,  "Some  Points  in  Choosing  Textiles." 

Girls  must  equip  themselves  with  thimble,  scissors,  needles,  pins, 
tape  measure,  emery,  note  book,  apron  and  sewing  bag.  Note  books 
are  kept  and  graded  each  month. 
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RULES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


ARTICLE   I— ORGANIZATION. 

Sec.  1.  Time  of  Organization. — The  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  organize  within  ten  days  after  election  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  Standing  Com/mittees. — At  this  meeting  the  President  shall 
appoint  the  following  standing  committees: 

1.  A  committee  on  course  study  and  text-books,  consisting  of  four 
nembers. 

2.  A  committee  on  teachers,  consisting  of  four  members. 

3.  A  committee  on  finance,  consisting  of  four  members. 

4.  A  committee  on  supplies,  consisting  of  four  members. 

5.  A  committee  on  auditing  accounts,  consisting  of  three  members. 

6.  A  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers. 

7.  A  committee  on  complaints  and  discipline,  consisting  of  three 
members. 

8.  A  committee  on  judiciary,  consisting  of  three  members. 

9.  A  committee  on  health  and  sanitation. 

Sec.  3.  Regular  Meetings. — The  Board  shall  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  on  the  4th  of  each  calendar  month,  for  the  preceding  school 
month,  unless  that  date  falls  on  Sunday  or  a  legal  holiday,  when  it  shall 
be  held  on  the  3rd  of  the  month;  and  the  Board  may  hold  such  special 
meetings  from  time  to  time  for  the  transaction  of  business,  as  occasion 
may  require,  such  meetings  to  convene  on  the  call,  in  writing,  of  the 
President  or  any  two  members  of  the  Board.  Twenty-four  hours'  notice 
by  mail  of  all  such  special  meetings  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary, 
except  in  case  of  emergency,  when  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Secretary 
in  person. 

Sec.  4.  Special  Meetings. — When  special  meetings  are  called,  the 
nature  of  the  business  to  be  transacted  shall  be  stated  in  the  call  or 
notice  for  said  meeting,  and  no  other  business  than  that  for  which  the 
meeting  was  called  shall  be  transacted  at  said  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  Quorum. — A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transacting  of  business. 

Sec.  6.  Time  of  Meeting. — The  time  of  meeting  of  the  Board  shall 
be  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m. 

Sec.  7.  Order  of  Business. — At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  meeting 
the  Board  having  been  called  to  order,  the  Secretary  shall  call  the  roll, 
marking  absentees.  If  there  be  a  quorum  present,  the  Board  may  pro- 
ceed to  business. 

Sec.  8.    Order  of  Business. 

1.  Calling  of  roll. 

2.  Reading  of  minutes. 

3.  Report  of  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

4.  Report  of  Supervising  Engineer. 

5.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

6.  Report  of  Special  Committees. 

7.  Presentation  of  bills. 

8.  Communications  to  the  Board. 

9.  Unfinished  business. 

10.  New  business. 

11.  Adjournment. 
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Sec.  9.  Votingj — Every  member  present  shall  vote  on  all  questions 
which  have  been  seconded  and  stated  by  the  chair,  unless  excused  by 
the  Board  or  directly  interested  in  the  question. 

Sec.  10.  Yeas  and  Nays. — The  vote  on  any  question  shall  be  taken 
by  yeas  and  nays  when  any  member  shall  call  for  them,  in  which  case 
the  vote  shall  be  recorded  as  in  cases  involving  the  expenditure  of 
money. 

Sec.  11.  Order  of  Precedence  of  Motion. — When  a  question  is  before 
the  Board  no  motion  shall  be  received  except  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the 
table,  to  close  the  debate,  to  refer,  to  postpone  to  a  certain  time,  or  to 
amend,  and  motions  shall  take  precedence  in  the  order  above  named. 
The  first,  second  and  third  shall  be  decided  without  debate,  and  the 
second  and  third  by  a  majority  vote.  Any  member  may  call  for  a  divi- 
sion of  the  question  when  the  same  will  admit  of  it. 

Sec.  12.  Amendments. — No  more  than  two  amendments  shall  be  en- 
tertained at  the  same  time  to  a  proposition — that  is,  an  amendment  and 
an  amendment  to  an  amendment — and  the  question  shall  be  taken  on 
the  last  amendment  first. 

Sec.  13.  Minutes  of  Board. — In  all  cases  where  a  motion  or  resolu- 
tion shall  be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  the  Board,  the  name  of  the  mem- 
ber moving  the  same  shall  also  be  entered. 

Sec.  14.  Special  Committees. — All  special  committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair,  unless  specially  directed  otherwise  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  15.  Reports  and  Resolutions  in  Writing. — 'All  reports  of  com- 
mittees and  all  resolutions  presented  to  the  Board  shall  be  in  writing 
and  the  said  reports  and  resolutions  shall  be  filed  and  kept  by  the  Sec- 
retary. All  motions  shall  be  made  in  writing  when  requested  by  any 
member. 

Sec.  16.  Debate  on  Question. — Members,  in  speaking,  shall  address 
the  President,  and  confine  their  remarks  strictly  to  the  point  in  debate. 

No  member  shall  speak  more  than  five  minutes  on  any  motion  or 
order  under  discussion,  and  not  more  than  twice  upon  any  question,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  consent. 

Sec.  17.  Contracts. — No  contract  shall  be  let  by  any  committee  or 
member  of  the  Board  unless  authorized  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  18.  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. — The  rules  of  order  laid  down  in 
Robert's  manual  shall  govern  the  Board  in  all  cases  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  19.  Amendment. — No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  these  rules 
unless  proposed  at  a  regular  meeting  and  laid  over  for  one  month  before 
being  considered,  provided,  however,  that  any  rule  may  be  suspended 
by  the  concurring  vote  of  the  entire  Board  at  any  regular  meeting. 

ARTICLE  II— DUTIES  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  STANDING 
COMMITTEES. 

Sec  1.  Duties  of  President. —  (See  Art.  6,  Sec.  4,  of  School  Law.) 
The  President  of  t'le  Board  of  Education  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Board  and  shall  give  the  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie  between  mem- 
bers thereof,  but  otherwise  he  shall  not  have  a  vote.  He  shall  sign  all 
orders  for  the  payment  of  m.oney  ordered  by  the  Board,  shall  appoint  all 
standing  committees,  and  generally  perform  such  duties  as  are  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  said  Board  of  Education,  not  in  conflict  with  law.  He 
shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing  committees  without  vote. 
Provided  that  in  his  absence  or  any  inability  to  act  as  said  President 
said  Board  may  appoint  a  President  pro  tempore  from  their  number. 

Sec.  2.  Duties  of  Text-Book  Commlttee.^ — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  on  text-books  and  course  of  study  to  thoroughly  examine 
text-books,  maps,  charts  and  apparatus  proposed  to  be  introduced  into 
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the  public  schools,  first  requiring  the  author  or  publisher  to  furnish  each 
member  of  the  whole  Board  with  a  copy  of  such  book  for  examination 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  the  adoption  and  use  in  the  schools  of 
such  books  as  they  may  regard  best  to  recommend,  from  time  to  time 
the  purchase  of  such  books,  maps,  charts  and  apparatus  as  may  be  found 
necessary,  and  to  examine  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  schools, 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Board  such  improvements  and  changes  therein 
as  they  deem  expedient. 

See,  3.  Duties  of  Teachers'  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  on  teachers  to  examine,  together  with  the  Superintendent, 
applicants  for  employment  as  teachers,  and  a  list  of  such  applicants 
shall  be  kept  by  the  Superintendent,  as  to  name,  residence,  experience, 
etc.,  to  report  to  the  Board  the  names  of  such  teachers  as  they  deem 
qualified  for  their  respective  positions,  and  the  amount  of  salary  at 
which  they  shall  be  severally  employed;  such  teachers  to  be  employed 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  provided  that  no  person  shall  be  em- 
ployed to  teach,  either  by  the  committee  or  Board,  who  does  not  hold 
the  requisite  certificate  of  qualification;  said  names  may  be  reported  to 
the  Board  at  any  time  after  the  spring  election  and  before  the  close  of 
the  school  year. 

Sec.  4.  Duties  of  Finance  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
finance  committee  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Board,  on  or  before 
the  first  Monday  in  August,  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  ensu- 
ing year,  what  money,  for  school  purposes  the  city  will  be  entitled  to 
from  any  and  all  sources,  and  recommend  measures  of  a  fiscal  character 
connected  with  the  schools  of  the  city  and  for  the  support  of  the  same. 

They  shall  have  full  knowledge  of  the  school  funds  and  accounts, 
and  shall  keep  the  Board  at  all  times  accurately  informed  of  the  condi- 
tion thereof,  so  as  to  guard  against  any  contract  or  expenditure  which 
may  exceed  the  resources  of  the  year;  they  shall  carefully  examine  the 
books  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer;  see  that  the  accounts  are  properly 
kept,  and  make  a  written  report  to  the  Board  annually  of  the  condition 
of  its  finances. 

Sec.  5.  Duties  of  Supply  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  on  supplies  to  take  charge  of  the  purchase  of  all  apparatus, 
furniture,  fuel,  printing,  and  general  supplies  used  in  and  about  the 
schools,  by  order  of  the  Board. 

No  supplies  may  be  purchased  except  on  written  order,  a  copy  or 
duplicate  of  which  order  shall  be  retained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  6.  Duties  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  Committee. — It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  committee  on  buildings  and  grounds  to  take  charge  of  and 
look  after  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings  and  additions  and  in 
a  general  way  superintend  all  repairs  and  improvements  made  on  school 
buildings  and  grounds,  to  receive  bids,  let  contracts  and  purchase  ma- 
terial for  such  buildings  from  the  lowest  responsible  bidders  when  au- 
thorized by  the  Board  to  do  so.  Said  committee  shall  also  recommend 
for  appointment  the  janitors  required  for  the  ensuing  year.  And  it  shall 
have  power  to  fill  any  vacancy  that  may  occur.  Said  committee  shall 
have  sole  authority,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  to  regulate  the 
duties  of  the  several  janitors  of  the  Public  Schools  and  recommend  to 
the  Board  their  compensation  for  the  same.  It  shall  be  the  further  duty 
of  said  committee  to  furnish  school  buildings  with  needful  permanent 
fixtures  when  so  directed  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  7.  Duties  of  Auditing  Committee. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
auditing  committee  to  audit  and  report  upon  all  bills  and  accounts  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  for  its  action.  They  shall  meet  for  this  purpose 
previous  to  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  all  bills  not 
presented  at  that  time  shall  lie  over  until  their  next  meeting,  and  no 
bill  shall  be  ordered  paid  except  such  as  have  been  reported  upon  fav- 
orably by  the  auditing  committee. 
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All  bills  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  written  order  for  the  articles 
purchased  (or  a  duplicate  of  the  same)  and  a  written  approval  for  the 
expenditure,  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  authorizing  the 
same,  together  with  evidence  that  the  goods  have  been  received. 

Sec.  8  Duties  of  Committee  on  Complaints  and  Discipline. — It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  complaints  and  discipline  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  all  matters  of  such  nature  as  are  usually  brought  before  the 
Board,  and  to  report  to  the  Board  for  its  action  only  such  matters  as 
they  deem  necessary,  provided  that  no  complaint  shall  be  considered  by 
this  committee  until  the  parent  or  guardian  has  first  submitted  the  case 
to  the  teacher,  the  Principal-  of  the  school,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

ARTICLE  III— SUPERVISING  ENGINEER  BUILDINGS  AND 
GROUNDS. 

Sec.  1.  General  Duties. — 'The  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and 
Grounds  shall  have  general  charge  of  all  buildings  and  grounds,  shall 
protect  from  injury  all  property  of  the  Board,  oversee  and  direct  all 
janitors,  and  shall  have  power  to  provide-  substitutes  and  suspend  jani- 
tors in  cases  of  neglect  or  insubordination,  until  action  is  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Buildings  and  Gounds;  he  shall  superintend  all  repairs 
and  report  any  changes,  repairs  or  improvements  that  may  be  needed. 
He  shall  make  visits  to  all  schools  once  a  week  and  oftener  if  necessary, 
and  shall  report  promptly  any  dereliction  on  the  part  of  the  janitor  to 
the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

ARTICLE    IV— SECRETARY   OF  BOARD. 

Sec.  1.    Secretary  of  Board. — He  shall  as  Secretary  of  the  Board,, 
keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  and  copy  all  minutes  of  all  meetings, 
of  the  Board  in  the  regular  book  kept  for  that  purpose  each  month, 
and,  where  required,  copy  in  full  the  reports  of  committees. 

Sec.  2.  Keep  Books. — He  shall  keep  the  books  of  the  Board,  showing 
all  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  make  out,  countersign  and  deliver  all 
orders  of  the  Board  drawn  on  the  Treasurer.  He  shall  report  in  detail 
at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  each  month  all  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures, giving  the  balance  of  each  fund  on  hand. 

Sec.  3.  File  Papers. — He  shall  file  and  preserve  all  valuable  papers 
belonging  to  the  Board,  and  all  reports  and  other  papers  belonging  to 
his  office. 

Sec.  4.  Reports. — He  shall  furnish  to  the  County  or  State  Superin- 
tendent all  the  reports  that  may  by  law  be  required  of  him. 

Sec.  5.  Record  of  Orders. — He  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  he  shall 
enter  all  orders  issued  by  the  Board  for  the  payment  of  money,  to  be 
classified  according  to  the  object  for  which  the  order  was  issued,  giving 
the  date  and  number  of  the  order,  amount  of  the  same  and  in  whose 
favor  drawn;  he  shall  also  keep  in  said  books  a  record  of  all  time  and 
interest  orders  issued. 

Sec.  6.  The  purchasing  of  supplies,  books,  etc.,  or  making  contracts 
for  same,  also  for  buildings,  repairs  or  improvements,  shall  be  done  by 
the  Secretary,  upon  the  authority  of  the  committees  or  persons  having 
the  same  in  charge,  and  all  contracts  and'  bills  shall  be  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Board,  and  shipments  consigned  to  the  Board. 

Sec.  7.  Notice  of  Meetings. — He  shall  notify  all  members  of  the 
Board  of  all  regular  or  special  meetings  at  least  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore same  shall  occur,  and  shall  state  the  purpose  for  which  such  meet- 
ings are  called.  In  cases  of  emergency  he  may  give  shorter  notice  of 
special  meetings  in  person. 

ARTICLE  V— SESSIONS. 
Sec.  1.    Session  for  First  and  Second  Grades. — Pupils  of  the  first 
and  second  grades  may  be  dismissed  at  11:30  a.  m.  and  3:00  p.  m.  Pu- 
pils of  the  second  grade  may  be  dismissed  at  11:50  a.  m.  and  3:15  p.  m. 
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Sec.  2.  Time  of  Sessions  in  Grades. — In  all  other  grades  the  morn- 
ing session  shall  commence  at  9  o'clock  and  close  at  11:45.  The  after- 
noon session  shall  commence  at  1:15  and  close  at  3:30.  The  matter  of 
recesses  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  Board.  Rooms  shall  be  vacated  by  teachers  and 
pupils  one-half  hour  after  close  of  afternoon  session. 

Sec.  3.  Sessions  in  High  School. — The  high  school  shall  begin  at 
8:40  o'clock  a.  m.  and  close  at  11:50  a.  m.;  also  begin  at  1:15  p.  m.  and 
close  at  3:30  p.  m. 

Sec.  4.  Closing  School  on  Account  of  Excessive  Heat. — Whenever 
the  thermometer  in  any  school  roorii,  in  its  accustomed  place,  shall  reg- 
ister 88  degrees,  natural  heat,  the  principal  of  the  school  may  dismiss 
the  children  in  that  room,  if  in  his  judgment  it  is  wise  to  do  so. 

ARTICLE  VI— SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Sec.  1.  Superintendent  Executive  Officer  of  Board. — The  Superin- 
tendent shall  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
shall  be  its  executive  officer  to  carry  out  the  prescribed  course  of  study. 
He  shall  be  ex-officio  member  of  all  standing  committees  of  the  Board 
without  vote.  He  shall  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  his 
office  and  employ  his  time  and  ability  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  school. 

Sec.  2.  Visiting  Schools. — He  shall  visit  the  different  schools  as 
often  as  his  duties  will  permit;  give  personal  attention  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  pupils  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  course  of  study;  ob- 
serve the  methods  of  discipline  of  the  teachers;  promptly  report  incom- 
petence on  the  part  of  any  teacher,  and  see  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  are  duly  enforced. 

Sec.  3.  Attention  to  Discipline. — ^He  shall  promptly  attend  to  all 
cases  of  misconduct  reported  to  him  by  teachers,  and  in  cases  of  serious 
difficulty  report  to  the  Boar'd. 

Sec.  4.  Reinstating  Pupils. — He  may,  at  his  discretion,  reinstate 
suspended  pupils,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  5.  Teachers'  Meetings. — He  shall  meet  the  teachers  monthly 
during  term  time,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  in  regard  to 
the  wants  of  the  schools,  the  best  methods  of  imparting  instruction  and 
of  securing  wholesome  discipline. 

Sec.  6.  Office  Hours. — He  shall  be  found  at  his  office  in  the  High 
School  from  4  to  5  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
of  each  week  that  scho(\l  is  in  session,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
official  business;  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  Board  may 
direct. 

Sec.  7.  Annual  Report. — A  general  report  of  the  work  and  condition 
of  the  schools  shall  be  prepared  by  him  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  pub- 
lication with  the  annual  report  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  8.  Use  of  School  Buildings. — The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
shall  have  supervision  of  the  use  of  the  public  school  buildings.  The 
Principals  of  the  various  school  buildings  desiring  to  use  the  school 
buildings  for  any  purposes  shall  make  such  requests  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  and  if  such  requests  are  granted,  the  Superinlendent  shall 
notify  the  Supervising  Engineer  in  order  that  the  school  buildings  may 
be  properly  lighted  and  heated.  The  public  school  buildings  shall  be 
used  for  school  purposes  Qnly,  except  when  special  permission  is  given 
by  the  Board  of  Education  at  a  regular  or  special  meeting. 

ARTICLE  VII— SUPERVISORS. 

Sec.  1.  Assistant  Superintendent. — Under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
intendent, the  Assistant  Superintendent  shall  direct  and  supervise  the 
work  of  the  first  four  grades. 

Sec.  2.  Special  Teachers. — Under  the  direction  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, the  special  teachers  in  drawing,  music  and  manual  training  shall 
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plan,  direct  and  supervise  the  work  of  their  respective  departments.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  they  shall  submit  to  the  Superintendent  a  general 
report  of  their  work. 

The  Supervising  Nurse,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  shall  give  her  time  to  visiting  the  various  public  schools 
in  the  city  and  in  visiting  the  homes  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  where 
it  is  thought  her  services  will  be  welcome  and  where  it  will  enhance 
the  welfare  of  the  schools.  Recommendations  may  be  made  by  the 
Supervising  Nurse  to  pupils  and  to  parents  to  secure  professional  advice 
or  aid  for  the  welfare  of  such  pupils,  but  such  recommenc^ations  shall 
be  general  in  character  and  no  recommendations  shall  be  made  to  par- 
ents or  to  pupils  to  consult  particualr  individuals  engaged  in  professional 
work.  When  serious  conditions  exist  regarding  contagious  diseases, 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  make  a  special  report  to  the  com- 
mittee oh  health  and  sanitation  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  order  that 
the  committee  may  take  such  action  as  they  deem  advisable  for  the 
welfare  of  the  public  schools. 

Sec.  3.  Visits  of  Supervisors. — The  supervisors  of  music,  drawing 
and  manual  training  shall  make  regular  visits  to  the  schools  in  accord- 
ance with  the  program  arranged  by  them  and  approved  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  and  such  other  visits  as  may  be  necessary,  and  their 
time  will  permit.  Whenever  they  find  it  necessary  to  be  absent  from 
any  appointment  or  duty,  they  shall  report  the  desire  for  such  absence 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  4.  Office  Hours. — The  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
the  supervisors  shall  have  such  office  hours  for  the  purpose  of  consulta- 
tion with  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  schools  and  shall  conduct  such 
teachers'  meetings  as  may  be  arranged  for  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

ARTICLE  VIII— DUTIES  OF  PRINCIPALS. 

Sec.  1.  General  IN/lanagement.^ — They  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
general  management  and  discipline  of  the  school,  and,  in  case  of  super- 
vising principals,  for  the  work  of  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  the  other  teachers  shall  follow  their  di- 
rections and  co-operate  with  them,  not  only  during  school  hours,  but 
during  the  time  the  pupils  are  on  the  school  grounds,  before  and  after 
school,  and  during  recess,  provided  that  no  Principal  shall  give  any  di- 
rections that  conflict  with  the  rules  of  the  Board  or  with  written  direc- 
tions given  by  the  Superintendent,  Assistant  Superintendent  or  Super- 
visors. 

Sec.  2.  Supervision  of  Janitor  Work. — They  shall  see  that  their 
buildings  are  properly  cared  for  and  shall  report  in  writing  any  neglect 
or  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  janitor  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Requests  for  special  janitor  service  on  special  occasions,  such 
as  visiting  days,  exhibitions,  etc.,  shall  be  made  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

Sec.  3.  Reports. — They  shall  furnish  to  the  Superintendent  the' 
monthly  reports  required  of  them  and  the  teachers  under  their  super- 
vision, in  accordance  with  the  blank  forms  provided  for  that  purpose, 
and  they  shall  make  such  other  reports  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
classes,  and  the  work  of  individual  teachers  and  pupils  as  may  be  called 
for  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  4.  Non-Residents. — They  shall  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  the  names  of  all  non-resident  pupils,  and  shall  not  admit  to  school 
any  who  do  not  present  a  receipt  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  stat- 
ing that  the  tuition  for  the  term  has  been  paid. 

A  pupil  shall  be  considered  a  non-resident  if  he  has  a  home  outside 
of  the  school  district. 

Sec.  5.  Report  Cases  of  Corporal  Punishment. — They  shall  report  in 
writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  all  cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment reported  to  them  by  their  teachers  or  inflicted  by  themselves,  with- 
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in  twenty-four  hours  of  the  time  they  receive  such  reports  or  inflict  such 
punishment. 

ARTICLE  IX— TEACHERS 

Sec.  1.  Qualifications,  High  School. — Every  new  teacher  in  the  high 
school  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  college  or  of  a  university. 

Sec.  2.  Qualifications,  Grades. — Every  new  teacher  in  the  grades 
shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  four  years'  high  school  course,  or  its  full  equiv- 
alent, and  shall  have  had  at  least  one  year's  work  in  a  normal  school  or 
its  equivalent. 

All  new  teachers,  except  those  to  be  assigned  to  departmental  work 
in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grades  or  high  school,  shall  furnish  evidence 
of  proficiency  in  music  and  drawing.  The  evidence  required  shall  con- 
sist of  statements  in  writing  of  work  done  in  these  subjects  by  teachers 
under  whom  they  have  studied,  or  evidence'  in  writing  that  they  have 
taught  these  subjects  successfully.  If  such  evidence  is  not  fully  satis- 
factory or  cannot  be  supplied,  the  candidate  shall  pass  an  examination 
in  these  subjects. 

The  examination  in  music  shall  consist  of  a  test  of  ability  to  read 
the  music  taught  in  the  grades  and  to  recognize  scale  relation  of  tones. 
This  examination  shall  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervisor 
of  Music,  or,  in  her  absence,  by  someone  designated  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools. 

The  examination  in  drawing  shall  embrace  the  following:  (1)  draw- 
ing from  cast;  (2)  perspective;  (3)  color;  (4)  design;  (5)  elements  of 
mechanical  drawng.  The  examination  shall  be  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  or  in  her  absence,  by  someone  desig- 
nated by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  3.  Certificate. — Every  teacher  shall  have  a  legal  certificate,  in 
force  at  the  time  of  beginning  school  work. 

All  teachers  shall  file  each  year  with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
before  the  opening  of  schools  in  September,  or  before  beginning  work 
at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  their  Kane  County  teachers'  certifi- 
cate. Any  teacher  who  fails  to  comply  with  this  rule  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  draw  her  salary  for  the  time  she  teaches  without  a  legal  certifi- 
cate. 

Sec.  4.  Punctuality. — Teachers  must  be  at  their  school  rooms  and 
open  tbem  for  reception  of  pupils  fifteen  minutes  before  the  regular 
time  of  opening  of  the  school;  in  stormy  weather  and  extreme  cold  wea- 
ther they  shall  open  the  doors  twenty-five  minutes  before  the  time  of 
commencing  school. 

Sec.  5.  Written,  Excuses. — In  all  cases  of  absence  and  tardiness  of 
any  pupil,  teachers  shall  require  of  the  parent  or  guardian  verbal  or 
written  excuses  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  the  school, 
and  shall  require  verbal  or  written  request  in  all  cases  of  dismissal  be- 
fore the  "close  of  school.  If  truancy  or  deception  be  suspected,  the 
teacher  must  communicate  with  the  parent  or  guardian  without  delay. 

Sec.  6.  Suspension. — Teachers  are  not  allowed  to  suspend  a  pupil, 
except  in  cases  of  insubordination  or  gross  misbehavior,  when  the  sus- 
pension, with  the  accompanying  circumstances,  shall  be  at  once  report- 
ed, in  writing,  to  the  Superintendent  and  to  the  pupil's  parent  or  guard- 
ian. 

Sec.  7.  Notice  to  Parents. — When  a  pupil  fails  to  maintain  a  stand- 
ard of  80  in  his  classes,  the  teacher  shall  notify  the  parent  or  guardian 
in  every  instance,  without  delay,  of  such  fact,  and  of  the  liability  of  his 
being  sent  into  a  lower  grade. , 

Sec.  8.  Advertisements. — No  advertisement  or  notice  shall  be  given, 
read  or  distributed  in  any  school,  or  upon  any  school  premises,  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  9.  Subscriptions. — No  subscription  or  contribution  shall  be  al- 
lowed in  any  of  the  schools,  except  by  the  written  permission  of  the 
Board. 
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Sec.  10.  Errands. — No  teacher  shall  send  any  pupil,  during  school 
hours,  on  any  errand  not  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  school. 

Sec.  11.  Discipline. — The  teacher  shall  practice  such  '  discipline  in 
the  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind,  firm,  judicious  parent  in 
his  family,  and  they  shall  avoid  corporal  punishment  when  obedience 
and  good  behavior  can  be  secured  by  milder  means.  It  is  strictly  en- 
joined upon  teachers  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  haste,  and  passionate 
or  hard  expressions  in  the  discipline  of  their  pupils.  All  cases  of  cor- 
poral punishment  shall  be  reported  in  writing  to  the  Principal  at  the 
close  of  the  day  on  which  they  occur,  and  shall  also  be  noted  in  the 
teacher's  register  and  monthly  report. 

Sec.  12.  Irregular  Dismissals. — Except  in  urgent  cases,  teachers 
shall  not  dismiss  their  schools  during  school  hours,  nor  close  them  be- 
fore the  appointed  time,  without  permission  from  the  Superintendent 
given  in  writing  or  in  person. 

Sec.  13.  Pupils  from  Other  Schools. — Teachers  shall  not  receive 
pupils  from  other  schools  in  the  city  without  a  permit  from  the  Superin- 
tendent given  in  writing  or  in  person. 

Sec.  14.  General  Management. — Teachers  shall  be  held  responsible 
for  the  management-  and  discipline  of  their  pupils  not  only  during  school 
hours,  but  during  the  time  pupils  are  on  the  school  premises  before  and 
after  school  and  during  recesses;  and  upon  the  dismissal  of  their  schools 
they  shall  see  that  the  pupils  go  immediately  from  the  school  grounds 
on  their  way  home. 

Sec.  15  Care  of  Schoolroom. — At  the  close  of  school  each  day  teach- 
ers shall  see  that  all  blocks  are  removed  from  the  floor  and  placed  to- 
gether in  a  convenient  part  of  the  room;  that  all  paper,  books,  material 
and  utensils  of  whatever  kind  are  removed  from  the  desks  and  floors, 
and  that  seats  are  turned  up  when  pupils  leave  them. 

They  shall  see  that  pupils  properly  clean  their  shoes  and  remove 
rubbers  or  overshoes  before  entering  the  schoolroom.  They  shall  re- 
quire pupils  to  leave  rubbers  and  overshoes  in  the  cloak  rooms,  and  in 
no  case  shall  pupils  be  allowed  to  wear  rubbers  and  overshoes  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Sec.  16.  Care  for  Morals. — It  is  particularly  enjoined  upon  all  the 
teachers  to  regard  the  morals  and  social  culture  of  the  pupils  as  not  less 
important  than  their  mental  discipline.  They  must  not  tolerate  in  them 
falsehood,  profanity,  cruelty,  or  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form.  By 
precept  and  example  they  must  endeavor  to  win  them  to  habits  of  social 
refinement  which  forbids  the  use  of  indelicate,  coarse  and  ungrammatical 
language. 

Sec.  17.  Assigned  or  Transferred. — Teachers  may  at  any  time,  be 
assigned  or  ti'ansferred  to  such  schools  as  the  Board  may  deem  best. 

Sec.  18.  Visiting. — Visiting  other  schools  by  teachers  shall  be  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  19.  Meetings. — Teachers  will  be  required  to  attend  all  teach- 
ers' meetings  appointed  by  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  20.  Absences. — Teachers  who  are  absent  from  school  not  more 
than  three  days  in  any  school  year  on  account  of  their  own  illness,  or 
death  or  illness  in  their  immediate  families,  shall  be  paid  full  salaries. 

Teachers  who  are  absent  for  other  causes  than  those  named  above 
shall  forfeit  full  salary  during  such  absence,  each  day  being  taken  as  a 
fractional  part  of  the  whole  number  of  school  days  in  a  school  month. 

Sec.  21.  School  Month. — Twenty  days'  teaching  shall  constitute  a 
school  month. 

Sec.  22.  Substitutes. — No  person  shall  be  employed  in  any  school 
as  substitute  for  the  teacher  assigned  to  such  school,  except  by  order  of 
the  Superintendent.  All  substitute  teachers  must  have  a  legal  certifi- 
cate the  same  as  regular  teachers. 

Sec.  23.  The  tenure  of  office  of  Superintendent  and  teachers  shall 
be  at  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Education;  provided,  however,  that 
no  teacher  shall  be  dismissed  except  for  good  cause. 
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ARTICLE  X— GRADING  AND  PROMOTION  OF  PUPILS. 

Sec.  1.  Regular  Promotions. — Regular  promotions  in  all  schools  shall 
be  made  at  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  in  June  by  the  teacher  on  the  advice  of  the  Principal 
of  the  school.  Promotions  shall  be  made  upon  the  teachers'  estimate  of 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  as  shown  by  the  markings  on  the  monthly 
report  cards,  provided  that  no  pupil,  however  excellent  the  marks  upon 
the  monthly  report  cards,  shall  be  entitled  to  promotion  unless  in  school 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Sec.  2.  Special  Promotion. — -At  any  time  during  the  term  a  pupil 
who  may  be  found  qualified,  may  be  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade 
in  all  or  in  part  of  his  studies.  Such  promotion  shall  be  made  only  on 
the  written  recommendation  of  the  teacher  and  Principal,  approved  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  3.  Examinations  for  Promotions  in  Certain  Cases. — When  a 
Principal  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  proficiency  of  a  pupil,  or  in  case  a  parent 
or  guardian  is  dissatisfied  with  the  pupil's  non-promotion,  such  pupil's 
proficiency  shall  be  determined  by  an  examination  in  the  study  or  studies 
in  respect  to  which  the  doubt  or  dissatisfaction  exists.  Such  examina- 
tions shall  be  given  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  of  the  school, 
and  the  Principal  shall  preserve  a  record  of  such  examination,  such 
record  to  consist  of  the  questions  given,  the  pupil's  work,  and  the  teach- 
er's or  Principal's  marking. 

Sec.  4.  Transferred  to  Lower  Grade. — Pupils  who  are  found  to  be 
unprepared  for  the  work  of  the  grade  to  which  they  have  been  promoted 
or  assigned  may  be  transferred  to  a  lower  grade  in  all  or  in  part  of  their 
studies  on  the  written  recommendation  of  the  teacher  and  Principal,  ap- 
proved by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Sec.  5.  Advanced  Standing  in  Grade. — Advanced  standing  may  be 
granted  to  any  pupil  in  the  grades  when  such  pupil  has  given  the  teacher 
and  Principal  of  the  school  last  attended  satisfactory  evidence  that  he 
has  completed  the  work  below  the  grade  to  which  he  seeks  admission. 

Sec.  6.  Admission  to  High  School. — Admission  to  the  high  school 
shall  be  made  upon  recommendation  of  the  Principal  and  eighth  grade 
teachers  of  the  several  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  Pupils  thus  promoted  must  have  passed,  with  a  sat- 
isfactory standing,  in  the  studies  of  the  grades  below  the  high  school. 
Pupils  from  other  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  high  school  on  trial, 
if  they  show  evidence  of  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  high  school. 

Sec.  7.  Advanced  Standing  In  High  School. — Advanced  standing  in 
the  high  school  may  be  secured  only  upon  an  examination  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  work.  The  questions  for 
such  examination  shall  be  prepared  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  work 
in  that  subject  and  approved  by  a  committee  of  three  appointed  by 
the  Principal  of  the  high  school,  of  which  committee  the  teacher  in 
charge  shall  be  a  member.  The  papers  submitted  by  the  pupil  in  such 
examination  shall  be  passed  upon  by  said  committee  and  advanced 
standing  granted  by  the  Principal  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  said 
committee. 

Sec.  8.  Record  of  Standing. — Every  teacher  shall  determine  and 
record  at  the  close  of  each  month  the  standing  of  each  of  her  pupils. 
The  markings  shall  be  based  upon  the  pupil's  ability  to  take  up  the  ad- 
vanced work  as  shown  by  his  success  in  his  previous  work. 

-Sec.  9.  Marks  Used. — The  markings  employed  shall  be:  E,  excel- 
lent; G,  good;  F,  fair;  P,  poor.  Any  mark  above  P  entitles  the  pupil  to 
promotion  to  the  next  grade. 

Sec.  10.  Reports  of  Parents. — The  markings  of  all  pupils  in  grades 
above  the  first  for  every  month  except  the  month  of  June,  shall  be  regu- 
larly reported  to  their  parents  or  guardians  on  or  before  Wednesday 
following  the  last  Friday  of  each  school  month. 
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The  markings  for  the  month  of  June  shall  be  reported  on  the  last 
day  of  the  school  term. 

Sec.  11.  Report  Cards  Property  of  Pupil. — Each  pupil's  monthly  re- 
port card  shall  become  his  property  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  when  he 
leaves  school. 

Sec.  12.  Pupils  from  Other  Schools  in  the  City. — When  a  Principal 
admits  a  pupil  from  another  public  school  in  this  city  he  shall  place  said 
pupil  in  the  grade  indicated  by  the  report  card. 

Sec.  13.  Pupils  from  Other  Schools  Outside  the  City. — Pupils  from 
schools  outside  the  city,  or  from  other  schools  in  the  city,  who  do  not 
present  report  cards,  shall  be  assigned  by  the  Principals  on  trial,  and 
after  a  sufficient  trial  may  be  re-assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  Prin- 
cipals. 

Sec.  14.  Examinations. — All  pupils  in  the  high  school  whose  stand- 
ing falls  below  G,  or  who  have  been  absent  from  more  than  four  recita- 
tions during  the  term,  or  who  have  failed  to  pass  in  work  on  time  as 
required  by  their  teachers,  or  w/iose  conduct  in  class  has  been  such  as 
to  take  their  attention  from  the  recitation,  or  who  shall  have  been  truant 
once,  shall  pass  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term,  provided  any 
pupil  who  has  been  absent  for  g-jod  reasons  may  be  allowed  to  take  an 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  month  in  which  the  absence  occurred, 
and  if  the  work  in  such  examination  is  satisfactory,  may  be  excused 
from  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Six  weeks  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last  semester  of  the  school 
year,  the  credits  of  candidates  for  graduation  from  tbe  high  school  shall 
be  determined,  and  those  who  have  the  required  number  of  credits  for 
graduation,  counting  the  credits  to  be  secured  from  the  work  pursued 
at  the  time  shall  be  notified  that  they  will  receive  recommendation  for 
graduation  if  they  do  creditable  work  during  the  last  six  weeks  of  such 
semester.  During  the  last  six  weeks  of  such  semester,  special  examina- 
tions in  the  high  school  shall  not  be  given. 

Sec.  15.  Pupils  Receiving  Assistance. — Any  pupil  detected"  in  using 
improper  aids  in  recitation  or  examination,  such  as  open  books,  reading 
from  written  or  printed  translation,  copying  from  books  or  papers,  pass- 
ing in  work  not  his  own  without  proper  credit  being  given,  or  detected 
in  any  other  form  of  dishonesty,  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  term  in  -all  the  work  of  the  term  in  that  study. 

Sec.  16.  Pupils  Giving  Assistance. — Any  pupil  giving  assistance  in 
any  recitation  or  examination  shall  be  held  equally  culpable  with  the  one 
receiving  such  assistance,  and  shall  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
the  same  as  provided  for  in  section  fifteen. 

Sec.  17.  Teacher's  Decision  Final. — The  teacher  in  charge  of  the 
class  shall  decide  who  is  to  take  examination  under  the  foregoing  rules, 
and  from  his  decision  there  shall  be  no  appeal  by  the  pupil. 

ARTICLE  XI— PUPILS. 

Sec.  1.  Weapons. — Any  pupil  carrying  firearms  or  any  deadly  wea- 
pon shall  be  suspended  from  school,  and  the  fact  immediately  reported 
to  the  Superintendent. 

Sec.  2.  Relinquishing  Studies. — Xo  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  relin- 
quish any  study  which  may  have  been  commenced,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Superintendent,  or  Principal  of  the  high  school  in  case  of  high 
school  pupils,  and  the  written  consent  of  his  or  her  parent  or  guardian. 

Sec.  3.  Vices. — Any  pupil  who  habitually  uses  profane  or  scurrilous 
language,  or  who  makes  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form  about  the  school- 
house,  or  on  the  school  premises,  or  whose  example  or  general  conduct 
is  greatly  injurious  to  the  good  of  the  school,  shall  be  reported  to  his 
parents  or  guardians,  and  if  there  is  no  marked  improvement  such  de- 
portment shall  be  deemed  sufiicient  cause  for  suspension  or  expulsion. 

Sec.  4.  Absence  from  Examination. — Any  pupil  absenting  himself 
from  the  examinations,  without  rendering  a  sufficient  excuse  therefor, 
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shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent,  and  may  at  his  discretion  be 
placed  in  the  next  lower  grade,  there  to  remain  until  he  merits  promo- 
tion. 

Sec.  5.  Cleanliness. — Any  pupil  coming  to  school  without  proper  at- 
tention having  been  given  to  cleanliness,  shall  be  sent  home  to  be  prop- 
erly prepared  for  school. 

Sec.  6.  No  pupil  known  to  be  affected  with  a  contagious  or  infectious 
disease,  such  as  smallpox,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping 
cough,  chickenpox,  mumps  or  any  generally  admitted  communicable  dis- 
ease, or  coming  from  a  family  where  any  such  disease  prevails,  shall  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  school.  No  pupil  having  been  afflicted  with  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  diseases  or  members  of  families  where  these  dis- 
eases have  prevailed,  shall  be  allowed  to  re-enter  school  until  the  time 
mentioned  after  each  disease  shall  have  elapsed,  such  time  to  date  from 
the  beginning  of  sickness:  Diphtheria,  3  weeks;  mumps,  3  weeks;  scar- 
let fever,  5  weeks;  whooping  cough,,  2  months;  measles,  4  weeks;  small- 
pox, 5  weeks;  chickenpox  (pupil  affected  only),  3  weeks. 

Sec.  7.  Destruction  of  Property. — Any  pupil  who  shall  injure  or  de- 
stroy property  shall  pay  damages  in  full  and  be  liable  to  suspension  or 
expulsion. 

Sec.  8.  Damage  to  School  Property. — Any  pupil  who  shall,  anywhere 
on  or  around  the  premises,  use  or  write  profane  or  unchaste  language, 
or  shall  draw  any  obscene  picture  or  representation,  or  cut,  or  mark,  or 
otherwise  intentionally  deface  any  school  furniture  or  building,  inside 
or  out,  or  any  property  whatsoever  belonging  to  the  school  estate,  shall 
be  punished  in  proportion  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  offense,  and 
shall  be  liable  to  the  civil  law. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  following  provisions  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Illinois: 

"Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  and  wantonly  and  without  cause 
destroys,  defaces,  mars  or  injures  any  schoolhouse  *  *  *  erected  or 
used  for  the  purpose  of  education  *  *  *  or  any  of  the  outbuildings, 
fences,  wells,  appurtenances  of  such  schoolhouse  *  *  *  or  any  furn- 
iture, apparatus  or  other  property  belonging  to  or  connected  with  such 
schoolhouse  *  *  *  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $500.00  or  confined 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  one  year." — Chap.  38,  Sec.  248. 

ARTICLE   XII— DUTIES   OF  JANITORS. 

Sec.  1.  Each  janitor  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Supervising 
Engineer  and  shall  devote  himself  to  the  care,  cleaning,  heating  and 
ventilating  of  his  school  building  and  appliances,  so  that  the  same  may 
be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  school  days.  He  shall  open  the  build- 
ing twenty-five  minutes  before  the  opening  of  school,  and  shall  not  be 
absent  at  any  time  during  the  day  until  all  pupils  have  left  the  building 
for  that  day. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  have  all  outside  doors  unlocked  during  the  time 
that  pupils  are  within  his  school  building. 

Sec.  3.  He  shall  do  all  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  mopping  the  floors 
at  least  once  in  four  weeks,  cleaning  the  windows,  glass  in  doors,  book- 
cases and  pictures,  as  may  be  necessary;  shall  boil  all  drinking  cups 
once  each  week;  make  needed  repairs  under  the  direction  of  the  Super- 
vising Engineer,  such  as  mending  walks,  glazing  windows,  and  generally 
do  all  things  necessary  to  keep  the  property  in  good  order  and  in  cleanly 
condition.  Special  care  shall  be  given  to  keep  the  grounds  in  cleanly 
condition;  rubbish,  bits  of  paper,  or  other  waste  matter  shall  be  removed 
therefrom  as  soon  as  discovered,  and  at  least  daily. 

Sec.  4.  He  shall  keep  the  sidewalks  and  other  walks  free  from  snow 
and  ice  and  cleanly  swept. 

Sec.  5.    He  shall  whitewash  the  basement  of  his  school  once  a  year. 

Sec.  6.    He  shall  keep  the  door  mats  clean  and  in  proper  place. 

Sec,  7.    He  shall  clean  all  ink  wells  once  each  month,  at  least,  and 
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shall  fill  ink  wells  once  a  week,  or  as  often  as  necessary.  Pupils  and 
boys  who  assist  the  janitor  shall  not  be  allowed  to  fill  ink  wells. 

Sec.  8.  He  shall  wipe  all  blackboards,  and  clean  chalk  trays  and 
erasers  once  each  week,  or  oftener,  if  necessary.  Water  must  not  be 
used  in  cleaning  blackboards  of  any  kind. 

Sec.  9.  He  shall  brush  the  walls  and  ceilings  as  often  as  necessary, 
and  remove  all  flies  and  cobwebs  clinging  to  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  He  shall  dust  all  desks,  chairs,  and  other  school  furniture, 
pictures  and  woodwork  of  the  schoolroom. 

Sec.  11.  He  shall  aim  to  keep  the  temperature  in  the  rooms  at  a 
standing  of  70  degrees,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  consult  with  the 
Principal  as  to  the  manner  of  heating.  Pupils  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  heating  apparatus. 

Sec.  12.  He  shall  have  all  rooms  at  a  temperature  of  60  degrees  by 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  shall  see  th^t  the  building  is  kept  at 
a  suitable  temperature  as  late  in  the  afternoon  as  directed  by  the  Prin- 
cipal. 

Sec.  13.  He  shall  examine  the  temperature  of  each  room  in  his 
building  each  hour  that  schools  are  in  session,  and  shall  regulate  his 
fires  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  several  rooms. 

Sec.  14.  Buildings  shall  be  heated  on  Saturday  or  other  occasions 
on  the  request  of  the  Supervising  Engineer. 

Sec.  15.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  all  damages  done  to  the  build- 
ings, grounds,  fences  or  other  property  contained  in  or  about  the  same, 
occasioned  by  his  neglect.  No  property  belonging  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  be  put  to  private  use  or  removed  from  the  building  to  which 
it  has  been  assigned. 

Sec.  16.  Drinking  or  smoking  about  the  school  premises  is  strictly 
forbidden. 

Sec.  17.  He  shall  have  charge  of  the  flag  and  raise  the  same  at  all 
times  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  as  the  Principal  may  determine. 

Sec.  18.  He  shall  sharpen  the  pencils  for  the  teachers  of  the  first 
and  second  grades  when  requested  to  do  so. 

Sec.  19.  He  shall  go  on  school  errands  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  Principal  and  at  such  times  as  he  can  leave  his  building  with  safety. 

Sec.  20.  He  shall  secure  blocks  for  the  feet  of  children  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  Principal.  Such  blocks  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Supervising  Engineer. 

Sec.  21.  He  shall  adjust  all  adjustable  seats  when  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  Principal. 

Sec.  22.  He  shall  report  to  the  Principal  any  misdemeanors  of  pupils 
in  or  about  the  basement  or  school  grounds. 

Sec.  23.  He  shall  report  in  writing  any  neglect  or  delinquency  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  in  complying  with  Sec.  15,  Article  IX,  entitled 
"Care  of  School  Room,"  to  the  Supervising  Engineer. 

ARTICLE  XIII— DUTIES  OF  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Sec.  1.  Enforce  School  Laws. — The  Truant  Officer  shall  see  that  the 
laws  'of  the  State  of  Illinois  relating  to  school  attendance  are  properly 
enforced.    (See  Illinois  School  Law,  pp.  96  and  97.) 

Sec.  2.  Reports  to  Principals. — In  addition  to  complying  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois  relating  to  school  attendance,  he  shall  in- 
vestigate all  cases  of  truancy  reported  to  him  and  shall  report  the  result 
of  his  investigations  to  the  Principal  of  the  school  to  which  truants 
belong.  Such  report  to  the  Principal  shall  be  made  not  later  than  the 
opening  of  school  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  same  is  re- 
ported to  him. 

Sec.  3.  Report  to  Board. — He  shall  report  to  the  Board  of  Education 
each  month  the  cases  of  truancy  investigated  and  the  manner  in  which 
each  case  was  disposed  of. 
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